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LECTURE I. 


For whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope—Romans xv. 4. 


Various methods have been employed, at 
different periods and by different persons, to 
convey useful knowledge to mankind. The 
knowledge most useful and most important 
to man, is that of morals and religion. These 
sciences not only afford the most pleasant and 
elevating subjects of meditation, but evident- 
ly possess a very powerful influence over hu- 
man happiness, both in the life which now is, 
and in that which is to come. 

The principles of morality and religion 
have, by some, been delivered in short, plain, 
and significant sentences; and have been left 
to produce their effect, by their own weight 
and evidence. Public teachers have, at other 
times, taken pains to explain and enforce 
these principles; have demonstrated their 
reasonableness and utility; and have exhi- 
bited the criminality, the danger, and the 
misery, of neglecting or transgressing them. 
The charms and graces of poetry have been 
employed to set off the native, modest beau- 
ties of truth and virtue, and allegory has 
spread her veil over them, in order to stimu- 
late our ardour in the pursuit, and to height- 
en our pleasure in the discovery. The pene- 
tration of genius, the enchantment of elo- 
quence, and the creative energy of fancy, 
have successively lent their aid to those gen- 
tle guides of human life, those condescending 
ministers to human comfort. 

The historic page, that faithful and true 
witness, has been unfolded. Ages and gene- 
rations elapsed and gone, have been made to 
pass in review; and the lessons of religion 
and virtue have been forcibly inculcated, by 
a fair and impartial disclosure of the effects, 
which the observance or neglect of them 
have produced on the affairs of men. And 
the pencil of history has enriched the can- 
vas, not only with men in groups, but select- 
ing distinguished individuals, delineating 
them in their just proportions, and enliven- 
ing them with the colours of nature, has ex- 
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hibited a collection of striking portraits, for 
our entertainment and instruction. In con- 
templating these, we seem to expatiate in a 
vast gallery of family pictures, and take de- 
light im observing and comparing the various 
features of the extensive kindred, as they re- 
semble or differ from each other; and through 
the physiognomy piercing into the heart, we - 
find them, though dead, yet speaking and 
pleasing companions. 

The holy scriptures possess an acknow- 

| ledged superiority over all other writings, in 

all the different kinds of literary composition ; 
and in none more than in that species of his- 
torical composition which is called Broera- 
Puy, or a delineation of the fortunes, charac- 
ter, and conduct of particular persons: and 
that, whether the historians be themselves 
the men whom they describe and record; or 
whether, from proper sources of information, 
they record the lives and actions of others. 

These Lectures, undertaken at your re- 
quest, and humbly submitted to your candid 
and patient attention; and, permit me to add, 
intended for your religious instruction and 
improvement, will, through the help of God, 
present you with a course of SacrEp Bio- 
GRAPHY, that is, the more particular and de- 
tached history of the lives of those eminent 
and distinguished personages whom Provi- 
dence raised up, and whom the Holy Spirit 
has in the scriptures of truth represented, 
either as patterns for us to imitate, or as ob- 
jects of disesteem and aversion. We shall 
endeavour to compare together those which 
possess more obvious and striking marks of 
resemblance or of dissimilitude; and they 
shall be brought, one after another, into com- 
parison with that pure and perfect example 
of all excellence, which was exhibited by 
Him, who is “holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners.” 4 

Happy will your Lecturer esteem himself, 
if be shall in any measure attain what he 
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ardently desires, the power of blending profit 
with delight, for your use: the power with 
which the lively oracles of God furnish him, 
that of rendering the errors and the vices, 
as well as the wisdom and the virtue of 
others, beneficial unto you. 

In order to justify the design, for we pre- 
sume not to answer for the execution, we 
shall endeavour to show the propriety and 
usefulness of this mode of instruction in 
general, and the peculiar advantages which 
the sacred writers enjoy, in thus communi- 
cating useful knowledge; and which we of 
course possess, in the diligent and attentive 
perusal of their writings: and this shall 
serve as an Introductory Lecture to the 
Course. 

We begin with attempting to show the 
propriety and usefulness of conveying in- 
struction by means of the historical repre- 
sentation of the character and conduct of 
individuals, as opposed to the object of gene- 
ral history. 

Now the professed purpose of all history 
is, without fear or favour, without partiality 
or prejudice, to represent men and things as 
they really are—that goodness may receive 
its just tribute of praise, and vice meet its 
deserved censure and condemnation. It is 
evident, that this end is most easily and most 
certainly attained, when our attention is 
confined to one particular object, or to a few 
at most. This may be judged of by the 
feelings and operations of the mind, in the 
contemplation of other objects. 

When, from the summit of some lofty 
_ mountain, we survey the wide extended 
landscape; though highly delighted, we feel 
ourselves bewildered, and overwhelmed, by 
the profusion and variety of beauties which 
nature spreads around us. But when we 
enter into the detail of nature: when we 
attend the footsteps of a friend through some 
favoured, beautiful spot, which the eye and 
the mind can take in at once; feeling our- 
selves at ease, with undivided, undistracted 
attention we contemplate the whole; we 
examine and arrange the parts; the imagi- 
nation is indeed less expanded, but the heart 
is more gratified; our pleasure is less vio- 
lent and tumultuous, but it is more intense, 
more complete, and continues much longer ; 
what is lost in respect of sublimity, is gained 
in perspicuity, force, and duration. 

Take another instance :—The starry hea- 
vens present a prospect equally agreeable to 
every eye. The delights of a calm, serene 
evening, are as much relished by the simple 
and unlettered, as by the philosopher. But 
who will compare the vague admiration of 
the child or the clown with the scientific joy 
of the astronomer, who can reduce into or- 
der, what to the untutored eye is involved 
in confusion; who can trace the path of each 
little star: and, from their past appearances, 
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can calculate, to an instant of time, their 
future oppositions and conjunctions? — 

Once more:—It is highly gratifymg to 
find ourselves in the midst of a public as- 
sembly of agreeable people of both sexes, 
and to partake of the general cheerfulness 
and benevolence. But what are the cheer- 
fulness and benevolence of a public assem- 
bly, compared to the endearments of friend- 
ship, and the meltings of love? To enjoy 
these, we must retire from the crowd, and 
have recourse to the individual. In like 
manner, whatever satisfaction and improve- 
ment may be derived from general histories 
of mankind, which we would not be thought 
by any means to depreciate; yet the history 
of particular persons, if executed with fide- 
lity and skill, while it exercises the judg- 
ment less severely, so it fixes down the at- 
tention more closely, and makes its way 
more directly and more forcibly to the heart. 

To those who are acquainted with this 
kind of writing, much need not be said, to 
evince the superior excellency of the sacred 
penmen. Biographers merely human, ne- 
cessarily lie under many disadvantages, and 
are liable to many mistakes. The lapse of 
time is incessantly thickening the veil which 
is spread over remote persons and events. 
The materials of history lie buried, con- 
founded, dispersed, among the ruins of anti- 
quity ; and cannot be easily distinguished 
and separated, even by the eye of discern- 
ment, and the hand of honesty, from the 
rubbish of fiction. And as they are not al- 
ways furnished by truth and nature, so nei- 
ther are they always selected with judg- 
ment, nor employed with taste and discre- 
tion. 

Men, who only see the outside, must of 
necessity infer the principles of human ac- 
tions from the actions themselves. And yet 
no rule of judgment is more erroneous: for 
experience assures us, that many, perhaps the 
greater part of our actions, are not the re- 
sult of design, and are not founded on prin- 
ciple, but are produced by the concourse of 
incidents which we could not foresee, and 
proceed from passions kindled at the mo- 
ment. 

Besides, every man sits down to write, 
whether of ages past or of the present, of 
characters near or remote, with a bias upon 
his mind, and this he naturally endeavours to 
communicate to his reader. All men have 
their favourite periods, causes, characters; 
which, of course, they strive, at any rate, to 
embellish, to support, to recommend. The 
are equally subject to antipathies on the 
other hand, under the influence of which, - 
they as naturally strive to depress, to expose, 
and to censure what they dislike. And as 
men write and speak, so they read and hear, 
under the influence of prejudice and pas- 
sion. Where the historian’s opinions coin- 
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cide with our own,'we cheerfully allow him 
to be in the right; when they differ, without 
hesitation we pronounce him to be mis- 
taken. 

Most of the writers of profane ancient 
history are chargeable with an absurdity, 
which greatly discredits the facts they relate, 
and reduces their works almost to the level 
of fable. They attempt too much; they 
must needs account for every thing; they 
conjecture when light fails them; and be- 
cause it is probable or certain that eminent 
men employed eloquence on important pub- 
lie occasions, their historians at the distance 
of many centuries, without record, or writ- 
ten document of any kind whatever, have, 
from the ample store of a fertile imagination, 
furnished posterity with the elaborate ha- 
rangues of generals, statesmen, and kings. 
These, it is acknowledged, are among the 
most ingenious, beautiful, and interesting of 
the traces of antiquity which they have 
transmitted to us: what man of taste could 
bear to think of stripping these elegant per- 
formances of one of their chief excellencies? 
But truth is always injured, by every the 
slightest connexion with fable. The mo- 
ment I begin to read one of the animated 
speeches of a hero or a senator, which were 
never composed, delivered, or written, till 
the historian arose, I feel myself instantly 
transported from the real theatre of human 
life, into a fairy region; I am agreeably 
amused, nay, delighted; but the sacred im- 
press of truth is rendered fainter and feebler 
to my mind; and when I lay down the book, 
it is not the fire and address of the speaker, 
but the skill and ingenuity of the writer 
that I admire. Modern history, more cor- 
rect and faithful than ancient, has fallen, 
however, into an absurdity not much less 
censurable. I mean that fanciful delinea- 
tion of character, with which the account 
of certain periods, and the lives of distin- 
guished personages, commonly conclude ; 
in which we often find a bold hypothesis 
hazarded for the sake of a point; and a 
strong feature added to, or taken away from 
a character, merely to help the author to 
round his period. 

Finally, a great part of profane history is 
altogether uninteresting to the bulk of man- 
kind. The events recorded are removed to 
a vast distance, and have entirely spent their 
force. The actors exhibited are either too 
lofty to admit of our approach, with any in- 
ve or satisfaction to ourselves; too bru- 
al to be considered without disgust, or too 
low to be worthy of our regard. The very 
scenes of action are become inaccessible or 
unknown; are altered, obliterated, or disre- 
garded. Where Alexander conquered, and 
how Cesar fell, are to us mere nothings. 

But on opening the sacred volume, all 
these obstructions in the way of knowledge, 
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of truth, of pleasure, and of improvement, 
instantly disappear. Length of duration 
can oppose no cloud to that intelligence, . 
with which “a thousand years are as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years.” The 
human heart is there unfolded to our view, ~ 
by Him “who knows what is in man,” and 
“whose eyes are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good.”. The men and the 
events therein represented are universally 
and perpetually interesting, for they are 
blended with “the things which accompany 
salvation,” and affect our everlasting peace. 
There, the writers, whether they speak of 
themselves or of other men, are continually 
under the direction of the Spirit of all trath 
and wisdom. These venerable men, though 
subject to like passions with others, there 
speak not of themselves, but from God; ‘for 
the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”* And 
“all scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness; that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.”’+ 

Having premised these things, we will 
proceed next Lord’s day, if God permit, to 
the execution of our plan; and shall begin, 
as the order both of nature and of scripture 
prescribe, with the history of Adam, the 
venerable father and founder of the human 
race. 

Men, brethren, and fathers, we are about 
to study the lives of other men; but it con- 
cerns us much more to look well to our own. 
Our forefathers were; we are. The curtain 
has dropped, and has hid ages and genera- 
tions past from our eyes. Our little scene 
is going on; and must likewise speedily 
close. We are not, indeed, perhaps, fur- 
nishing materials for history. When we 
die, obscurity will probably spread the veil 
of oblivion over us. But let it be ever re- 
membered by all, that every man’s life is. of | 
importance to himself, to his family, to his 
friends, to his.country, and in the sight of 
God. They are by no means the best men, 
who have made most noise in the world; 
neither are those actions most deserving of 
praise, which have obtained the greatest 
share of fame. Scenes of violence and blood ; 
the workings of ambition, pride, and revenge, 
compose the annals of men. But piety and 
purity, temperance and humility, which are 
little noticed and soon forgotten of the world, 
are held in everlasting remembrance before 
God. And happy had it been for many of 
those, whose names and deeds have been 
transmitted to us with renown, if they had 
never been born. 4 ; ’y 

One corruption subdued, is a victory infi- 

* 2 Peter i. 21. { 2 Timothy iii. 16, 17. 1” 
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nitely more desirable, and more truly ho- 
nourable, than a triumph gained amidst the 
confused noise of ten thousand warriors, and 
as many garments rolled in blood; for “ he 
that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.”* Remember, my 
friends, that to be a child of God is far more 
honourable than to be descended from kings; 
and that a christian is a much higher cha- 
racter than a hero. And let this considera- 
tion influence all that you undertake, all that 
you do. Act as if the eyes of Cato were 
always upon you, was the precept given, and 
the motive urged, to the Roman youth, in 
order to- excel in virtue. The eyes of God 
are in truth continually upon you. Live 
then as in his sight; and knowing that every 
action as it is performed, every word as it is 
spoken, and every thought as it arises, is re- 
corded in the book of God’s remembrance, 
and must come into judgment, “keep thy 
heart with all diligence,” set a watch on the 
door of thy lips, “and whether you eat. or 
* Prov. xvi. 32. 
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drink, or whatsoever you do, do all to the 
glory of God.” 

We are about to review ages past, and to 
converse with men long since dead. And 
the period is fast approaching, when time 
itself shall be swallowed up; when Adam 
and his youngest son shall be contempora- 
ries, when the mystery of providence shall 
be cleared up, the mystery of grace finished, 
and the ways of God fully vindicated to 
men. In the humble and solemn expecta- 
tion of that great event, knowing and_be- 
lieving the scriptures, and the power of God, 
let us study to live a life of faith and holi- 
ness upon the Son of God; “ ggpocmns the 
time, because the days are evil,” and work- 
ing out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling.” And may the God of our fa- 
thers be our God and the God of our off- 
spring, and conduct us through the danger- 
ous and difficult paths of human life, and 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
to his own “ presence, where there is ful- 
ness of joy, and to his right hand, where 
there are pleasures for evermore.” Amen. 
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And all the days that Adam lived, were nine hundred and thirty years, and he died —GENESIS Vv. 9 


Ir to trace the origin of particular nations; 
if to mark, and to account for, the rise and 
progress of empire, the revolutions of states, 
the discovery of new worlds, be an interest- 
ing, pleasant, and useful exercise of the hu- 
man mind; how amusing, interesting, and 
instructive must it be, to trace HUMAN NA- 
TURE itself up to its source! Placed beneath 
the throne of God, it is pleasing to observe 
how the heavens and the earth took their 
beginning; and by what means this globe 
was at first peopled, and continues to be 
filled with men. If there be a natural, and 
not illaudable propensity, in individuals, to 
dive into the pedigree of their families; and 
in nations, to fix that of their princes, he- 
roes and legislators; is it possible to want 
curiosity, or to miss entertainment, when 
the history of the venerable Father of all 
Men is presented to our attention—that of 
Adam, to whom we feel ourselves closely 
allied by condition and by blood, however 
unconnected we may:seem to be with most 
of the collateral branches of the family: of 
whose nature we all partake; by whose con- 
duct we are all affected, and in the conse- 


quences of whose actions we are all to this 
day involved? — 

In pursuing this important inquiry, we 
have Gop himself for our guide, and we 
plunge into the dark regions of the remotest 
antiquity, lighted by that gracious Spirit, to 
whom all nature stands confessed, and with 
whom the whole extent of time is a single 
point, an unchanging now. 

God having framed and fitted up this vast 
fabric, this magnificent palace, the earth, 
worthy of the inhabitant whom he designed 
to occupy it, and worthy of himself; having 
formed, arranged, and fructified the vari- 
ous and innumerable vegetable and animal 
tribes; having created, suspended, and ba- 
lanced the greater and the lesser lights, and 
settled the economy of the whole host of 
heaven; at length, with all the solemnity” 
and majesty of Deity, as with the maturity 
of deliberation, as with a peculiar effort of 
divine power and skill, he designs and pro- 
duces Apam, the first of men. When the 
earth is to be fashioned, and the ocean to be 
poured into its appointed bed; when the 
firmament is to be expanded, and suns to be 
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lighted up, God says, Let them be, and they 
are created. But when man is to be made, 
the creating Power seems to make a so- 
lemn pause, retires within himself, looks for 
a model by which to frame this exquisite 
piece of workmanship, and finds it in him- 
self. “And God said, let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth. So 
God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him, male and fe- 
male erentage them.”* . 

Thus then was brought into existence, the 
father and founder of the human race. And 
O, how fair must that form have been, which 
the fingers of God framed, without the in- 
tervention of a second cause? Now capa- 
cious that soul which the breath of God im- 
mediately inspired! But glorious and perfect 
as he is, Adam, upon his very first reflection, 
feels himself a dependent and a limited be- 
ing. No sooner has his eye ascended to 
God who made him, than it returns to the 
earth from whence he was taken; and the 
very first excursion of reason informs him 
that he is at the disposal of another, and re- 
strained by a law. He receives a whole 
globe, over which he is permitted an un- 
limited sovereignty: but one tree is re- 
served, as a token of his subjection. Every 
plant in paradise offers itself to gratify his 
sense, every animal does homage at his feet; 
but the sight of one kind of fruit in the midst 
of the garden continually reminds him, that 
he himself is dependent upon, and account- 
able to God; and while six parts of time are 
allowed for his own employments and de- 
lights, the seventh is set apart, sacred to his 
Maker. 

Behold him then taking possession of his 
fair inheritance, of his vast empire, in all 
the majesty of unclouded reason, all the 
beauty of perfect innocence; possessed of 
every bodily, of every mental endowment. 
His numerous vassals of the brute creation 
present themselves before him; at one glance 
he discovers their nature and qualities, and 
gives them suitable names. But, while he 
is invested in the property of a world, he re- 
ceives: om a charge for which he is to be 
responsible: “The Lord God took the man, 
and put him into the garden of Eden, to 
keep it;” and he for whom God and nature 
had produced all things in a luxuriant abund- 
ance, has nevertheless employment assigned 
him; he is placed in the garden to dress it. 
And can any of his degenerate sons then 
dream of independent property; or reckon 
want of employment to be an honourable 
distinction ? ; | 

Behold him accepting his charge with sub- | 

: + * Gen. i. 26, 27. 
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mission and gratitude; entering on his em- 
ployment with alacrity and joy; surveying 
his ample portion with complacency and de- ° 
light. The prosecution of his pleasant task 
unfolds to him still new wonders of divine 
power and skill. The flower, and the shrub, 
and the tree, disclose their virtues, uses, and 
ends, to his observing eye. Every beast of 
the field spontaneously ministers to his plea- 
sure or his advantage; all the host of heaven 
stands revealed to his capacious soul; and 
God himself, the great Lord of all, delights 
in him, and converses with him as a father 
and a friend. 

But yet he is alone; and therefore, even in 
paradise, but half blessed.. The exulting 
heart of man pants for communication of 
satisfaction, and the rich profusion of Eden 
is but half relished and enjoyed, because 
there is no partaker with him. Being cor- 
poreal and earthly, he is unfit for the society 
of pure spirits; being rational and divine, he 
is above the society of the most sagacious of 
the subject tribes, “ For Adam,” in the wide 
extended creation, “there was not found an 
help meet for him.” But no sooner is the 
want felt, than it is supplied. God, who does 
nothing imperfectly, at length makes the 
happiness of paradise complete, and fills up 
the measure of Adam’s joy. And the Lord 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept: and he took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof. And the 
rib which the Lord had taken from man, 
made he a woman, and brought her unto the 
man,””* 

What an important era in the life of Adam! 
What a new display of the Creator’s power, 
and skill, and goodness! How must the spirit 
of devotion be heightened, now that man 
could join in social worship! What additional 
satisfaction in contemplating the frame, or- 
der, and course of nature, now that he pos- 


sessed the most exalted of human joys, that — 
of conveying knowledge to a beloved object! 


Now that he can instruct Eve in the won- 
ders of creation, and unfold to her their Ma- 
ker’s nature, perfections, and will! What a 
new flavour have'the fruits which grow in 
the garden of God acquired, now,that they 
are gathered by the hand of conjugal affec- 
tion, and recommended to the taste by the 
smile of complacency and love!—Ah! why 
were not joys like these permanent as they 
were pure? Was bliss like this bestowed but 
to be blasted? And must Adam’s chief felicity 
issue in hig ruin? 

We are reluctantly brought forward to 
that awful revolution, which at length took 
place in Adam’s condition and character. Of 
the duration of his mnocence and happiness 
we have no account, His history now be- 
comes blended with that of the wicked and 
maliggant spirit, who had “left his first es- 


* Gen, ii, 21, 2. 
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tate” of holiness and felicity: and who, hav- 
ing artfully seduced our first parents from 
their innocence, exposed them to the wrath 
of God, procured their expulsion from para- 
dise, rendered them a prey to fear, shame, and 
remorse, and subjected them to pain, disease 
and death. 

The circumstances of the case, according 
to the scripture account of it, were these. 
The devil observed the serpent to be an ani- 
mal of peculiar sagacity and penetration, and 
fixes on him as a fit instrument of seduction. 
Fearing a repulse from the superior firmness 
and discernment of the man, he watches for, 
and finds the unhappy moment, when the 
woman, being separated from her husband, 
opposed to his wiles inferior powers of rea- 
son and intelligence, with greater softness 
and pliancy. He addresses himself to a prin- 
ciple in her nature, the immoderate indul- 
gence of which has proved fatal to so many 
thousands of her daughters, curiosity; curi- 
osity, the investigator of truth, the mother of 
invention; curiosity, the prompter to rash- 
ness, the parent of danger, the guide to ruin. 
Having first gained her attention, he excites 
her to doubt and to reason in the face of a 
positive command; rouses in her a spirit of 
pride and ambition; and at length persuades 
her to make the fatal experiment. She eats 
of the prohibited tree, and, by transgression, 
acquires the knowledge of evil, whereas she 
had hitherto known only good. 

By what arguments Adam was prevailed 
upon to become a partner of her guilt, we 
are not informed. From the apology he 
made for his conduct, itis to be inferred that 
female insinuation and address misled him 
from the law of his God. And thus were both 
ruined by the operation of principles in them- 
selves good and useful; but carried to excess, 
unchecked by reason, unawed by religion. 
Eve perished by a curious and ambitious de- 
sire after a condition for which God and na- 
ture had not designed her, a desire to be “as 
God, to know good and evil;” Adam fell by 
complaisance to his wife, carried to unmanly 
weakness and compliance, yielding to his 
subject, bidding defiance to his sovereign. 

And what words can express, what heart 
can conceive the bitter change! All his 
posterity have experienced the melancholy 
transition from health to sickness, from ease 
to pain: very many have passed from afflu- 
ence to indigence, from glory to shame, and 
not a few have exchanged empire itself for 
banishment or adungeon. But more than 
the accumulated weight ofall these at once, 
falls on the. devoted head of our guilty first 
father. The eyes, which before met the ap- 
proach of God with rapture, now are clouded 
with sorrow, tremble with fear, or strain 
with remorse and horror, at the voice of the 
Almighty. That tongue, which was once 
tuned only to the accent and the language 
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of love, has in a moment learned to reproach 
and upbraid. The heart which glowed at the 
promise and the prospect of a fair, numerous, 
and happy progeny, now sinks in dejection 
at the dismal apprehension of that guilt and 
woe, in which his folly had plunged all his 
hapless children. Where innocence sat en- 
throned, there fell despair broods over her 
own stinging reflections, and tormenting 
fears. Above, the awful throne of an offend- 
ed God; beneath, a fathomless gulf, kindled 
by the breath of Jehovah as a stream of 
brimstone; within, a troubled conscience, 
like the raging sea, incapable of taking rest. 
“The glory is departed: the is become 
dim, and the most fine gold changed.” 

And now too a revolution in outward cir- 
cumstances takes place, corresponding tothat 
which had passed on his internal constitu- 
tion and character. Adam must no longer 
possess that paradise of which he had ren- 
dered himself unworthy. Justice drives out 
from Eden the man, who had cast himself out 
from the favour of God. A wall reaching up 
to heaven, and immoyeable as the decree of 
the Eternal, prevents the possibility of re- 
turn. The flaming sword of the cherubim 
bars all access to the tree of life. His labour, 
formerly his delight, must henceforward be 
accompanied with pain. The subject tribes 
throw off their allegiance, and either shun, or 
threaten their Lord. The elements change 
their influence, and his fair domain becomes 
avast solitude. The sole partner of his for- 
mer joys, now become the cause and the 
companion of his guilt, becomes also the 
companion of his woe. Mutual reflections 
and reproaches embitter and increase their 
common misery ; and stern death stares them 
in the face. 

But will God contend for ever, will he be 
always wroth?, Then “the spirit should fail 
before him, and the souls which he nad 
made.” Behold a dawn of hope arises, and 
the promise of the Most High saves from 
despair. The moment man becomes, and 
feels himself, a miserable offender, that mo- 
ment is the gospel preached unto him; as the 
woman was first in the transgression, so from 
her the prospect of salvation arises; and it 1s 
declared that “the old serpent, who is the 
devil and Satan,” who had, in deceiving her, 
destroyed her posterity, should by one who 
was peculiarly her posterity, be destroyed 
and slain. Thus they leave Eden, supported 
and cheered with the expectation of triumph 
over their bitter enemy, and of bemg restored 
at length to the favour of their offended God. 
To keep alive this hope, as well as to afford 
present relief from shame, at this period, it 
would appear, sacrifice was instituted. The 
same victim shed its blood, the type of atone- 
ment: and furnished its skin to clothe the 
naked, thereby presenting the emblem of a 
perfect righteousness, to cover and shelter 
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the naked soul. And thus early, distinctly 
and unequivocally was Christianity taught 
to mankind. . 

In process of time, however, Adam has 
the felicity of becoming a father; and en- 


joys the satisfaction of seeing the blessing” 


pronounced upon him in his better state, 
notwithstanding his apostacy, taking effect. 
Eve becomes the joyful mother, perhaps at 
one birth, of two sons, and the earth begins 
to be replenished. Behold the first parents 
of mankind exulting in affections unknown, 
unfelt before; exulting in this fresh proof 
that-God had not forgotten to be gracious. 
Behold the nuptial tie strengthened and con- 
firmed; the voice of upbraiding and re- 
proach turned to the language of gratula- 
tion, complacency, and love. 

Adam observes, with growing delight, his 
sons increasing in stature and wisdom. Stung 
with keen reflection upon the happiness 
which he had vilely thrown away, and the 
misery which he had entailed upon his hap- 
less children, how would he exert himself 
to repair that loss! How forcibly inculcate, 
by his own fatal e le, the obligations of 
God’s holy law! With what gratitude lead 
them to the promised atonement! With 
what heartfelt delight infuse knowledge into 
their opening minds! 

Man is destined to labour from the be- 
ginning; and, for his punishment, guilty 
man must labour with the sweat of his 
brow. But all the punishments of Heaven 
in reality, and in the issue, are blessings. 
It is the privilege and the happiness of Adam 
and all his sons to be employed, though to 
weariness and fatigue. Accordingly the 
heirs and possessors of the whole globe, as 
soon as they arrive at man’s estate, betake 
themselves to the humble and necessary oc- 
cupations of that simple state of human na- 
ture. “Abel was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain was a tiller of the ground.” 

But Adam, we find, has taught his sons to 
blend religion with their secular employ- 
ments; nay, to make their very employments 
the monitors and the means of religious 
worship. “In process of time it came to 
pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord. And 
Abel he also brought of the firstlings of his 
flock, and of the fat thereof; and the Lord 
had respect to Abel, and to his offering; but 
unto Cain and his offering he had not re- 
spect.”* And O, how early did the differ- 
ent passions and affections of the human 
mind discover themselves! Abel brings with 
his offering, an humble, pious, and believing 
spirit. Cain approaches the altar of God 
with a proud, selfish, murderous heart. And 
melancholy it is to observe, the first quarrel 
in the world, the first human blood that was 
shed, were occasioned by religion, which is 

* Gen. iv, 4, 5. 
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designed of God to be, and is in itself, the 
dearest bond of union among men. 


An event now took place in Adam’s family - 


by which every former grief must have been 
renewed and embittered; and to his inex- 


=" 


pressible mortification he finds himself a root _ 


of bitterness, of which all his branches must 
and do partake. Cain, incensed at the prefer- 
ence given to his brother’s offering, burning 
with envy and resentment, watches his oppor- 
tunity, and finding himself alone with him in 
the field, puts Abel to death, Thus man 
becomes the executioner of the dreadful sen- 
tence of the divine law, upon man—brother 
upon brother. What must have been the 
emotions of Adam’s soul when these sad 
news were brought him! To lose a son, a 
pious, promising son: almost an only one; 
prematurely, unexpectedly, by the hand of 
his own brother! The one dead! the other 
worse than dead; a wretch unworthy to live! 
How would his own transgression again 
stare him in the-face! How would he again 
accuse himself as the author of his own 
wretchedness, and the propagator of wo on 
wo to his posterity! The empire of Satan 
over this miserable world would now seem 
confirmed; and the purpose.of the divine 
grace would be apparently defeated. But 
God yet takes pity on fallen, guilty man, 
being mindful of his promise; and Seth is 
given to supply the loss of Abel—Seth, in 
whose line the promise runs, and of whom 
as concerning the flesh Christ should come. 
And thus the divine interpositions always 
seasonably and suitably meet our necessities 
and wants. 

Adam’s own forfeited life is prolonged to 
many generations, and he lives to see his 
posterity increased to a great multitude, in- 
venting and cultivating the arts which sup- 
port, adorn, or comfort life. But the time 
approaches, at last, that he must die. Mercy 
flew as on the wings of a dove to his relief; 
justice walks with slow and steady steps to 
his punishment. By himself sin had entered 
into the world, and death must inevitably 
follow, and pass, upon him and upon all men. 
He had seen the ghastly appearance of death, 
in the person of his murdered son; he must 
now drink the bitter cup for himself; “ And 
the days that Adam lived, were nine hun- 
dred and thirty years, and he died.” 

This is the end of all men, and the living 
should lay it to his heart. And thus at 
length decayed the fabric which God him- 
self had reared; thus “the dust returned to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit to God who 
gave it.” And thus must conclude the his- 
tory of every life, though protracted to a 
thousand years,.whether adorned with vir- 
tues, or sullied with vice, whether passed 
with noise on the great theatre, or obscurely 
spent in the shade. To this complexion the 
wise and the beautiful, the brave and the 
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good, as well as the simple and the homely, 
the timid and the vicious, must come at last. 
“Here the rich and the poor meet togetier ; 
here the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” 

The next Lecture, if God permit, will at- 
tempt to exhibit to you, the comparison and 
contrast of the first and second Adam: in 
the former of whom all died; and by the 
latter, an elect world is made alive, and 
“yaised up together, and made to sit to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 

Let us endeavour to improve what has 
been said; by learning habitually to acknow- 
ledge, adore, and serve the great Author and 
preserver of our being, who has lavished so 
much goodness upon us, who adorned our 
nature with his own glorious image, pitied 
us in our low and lost estate, and has laid 
help for us on one who is mighty to save: 
and who, by the exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises of the gospel, is aiming at 
making us partakers of a divine nature, and 
delivering us from that bondage of corrup- 
tion, in which we are sunk by reason of sin. 

Let us learn, secondly, from the sad ex- 
ample of the first transgression, to rest con- 
tented with that state and condition which 
Providence has assigned us in life; to use 
only lawful means for bettering it; to make 
the known will of God the only rule of con- 
duct; never to reason and tamper with 
temptation; but to repel or flee from it at 
once: and to shun those as our worst ene- 
mies, who, on any occasion or pretence, 
would attempt to make us think lightly of 
the law of God. 

Let me take occasion, thirdly, from that 
institution which God designed for the com- 
pletion of human happiness in a state of in- 
nocence, and for the mutual assistance and 
comfort of the sexes, in their fallen condi- 
tion, to censure and condemn that spirit and 
practice of celibacy, which is one of the 
crying vices of our own age and country, 
and which is equally inimical to religion, to 
good morals, to public spirit, and human 
comfort. He who says, or lives as if he 
thought, that it is “good for man to be 
alone,” gives the lie to his Maker; sins 
against the constitution of his nature, dis- 
honours his parents; defrauds another of one 
of the justest rights of humanity, and ina 
case too where it is impossible so much as to 
complain; and exposes himself to commit 
offences against society which are not to be 
mentioned in this place. In truth, celibacy 
is a vile compound of avarice and selfish- 
ness, which would fain pass upon the world 
for prudence and self-denial; and the state 
of our own country at present, in this re- 
spect, looks as if a single state, as in Ro- 


-taan Catholic countries, were established by 


a law, but that the laity, not the clergy, 
were bound by it. But, alas! I am only 
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furnishing matter for a little conversation 
There must be more virtue, religion, and 
good sense among the young men of the 
age, before this crying evil be remedied. 
Finally, let us take the conclusion of the 


book of God, and the bright prospect which 


it discloses to our view, to support. and 


cherish us under the melancholy scene ex- 
hibited to us in the beginning of it. 
cording to his promise, we look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 
throne said, Behold I make all things new.”* 
«And he showed me a pure river of water 
of life, clear as crystal, pro 
the throne of God, and of the Lamb. In 
the midst of the street of it, and on either 
side of the river, was there the tree of life 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month: and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations. 
curse; but the throne of God, and of the 
Lamb, shall be in it, and his servants shall 
serve him. And they shall see his face, and 
his name shall be in their foreheads. 
there shall be no night there, and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun: for the 
Lord God giveth them light, and they shall 
reign for ever.”{ “I beheld, and lo, a great 
multitude which no man could number, of 
all nations and kindreds, and people and 


“ Ac- 
“ And he that sat upon the 


ding out of 


And there shall be no more 


And 


tongues, stood before the throne, and before 


the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands; and cried with a loud 


voice, saying, Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 


And all the angels stood round about the 


throne, and about the elders, and the four 
beasts, and fell before the throne on their 
faces and worshipped God; saying, Amen: 
blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanks- 
giving, and honour, and power, and might 
be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 
And one of the elders answered, saying unto 
me, What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes? And whence came they? And 
I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he 
said unto me, These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they be- 
fore the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple, and he that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat; for the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters: and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.”’t. 

Thus the mercy of God, and the blood of 
the Lamb, remove the guilt, and rectify the 

* Rev, xxi. 5. { Rev. xxii. 1—5. J} Rev. vii. 9—17. 
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disorders of sin. Thus guilty, fallen man is 
recovered and restored. ‘Thus the evils re- 
corded in the first pages of the Bible are 
remedied and done away in that bright reve- 
lation of a world to come, which is opened 
to us in the close of it. Thus is Adam, and 
his renewed offspring, conducted from a ter- 
restrial paradise, where the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil grew up among the 
trees of life, to the paradise of God, where 
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no mixture of evil intrudes itself, where 
none but the trees of life find a place. 


explain, illustrate, strengthen, and confirm 
each other; and the whole taken together, 
exhibiting throughout one great leading ob- 
ject, carrying on one great design, and 
accomplishing, at length, the one original 
purpose of the ETERNAL, is gloriously 
perfect. 
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And 50 it is written, the first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit—1 CorinTHIANS xv. 45 


Tne frame of nature, the ways of Provi- 
dence, and the work of redemption, mutu- 
ally illuminate, explain, and support each 
other. The invisible things of God are 
clearly understood by the things which are 
made: the world is evidently upheld and 
governed by him who made it at first. And 
the suspension of the laws of nature, and 
the special interpositions of Divine Provi- 
dence, constitute the proof, that the gospel 
dispensation is from Him who has the uni- 
verse under his control, to continue or to 
change its appearance at his pleasure; who 
has all hearts in his hand, and consequently, 
all events at his disposal. When we at- 
tempt to contemplate the providence of God, 
we immediately find it to be a system infi- 
nitely too vast for human capacity to take 
in, too complex for our penetration to unfold, 
too deep and mysterious for our understand- 
ing to fathom. All that we can do is to con- 
sider the detached parts of this majestic 
whole, as they present themselves to our 
senses, or to our reason; as they are trans- 
mitted to us in the history and experience 
of others; or as they are discovered to us 
by a revelation from heaven. Without the 
Bible, it were utterly impossible to give a 
tolerable account, much less one completely 
satisfactory, of the origin of the world, or 
of the appearances of nature; of the events 
which are past and are recorded, or those 
which are every day presenting themselves 
to our observation. But when reason vouch- 
safes to kindle her feeble lamp with fire from 
the altar of God, and to supply it continually 
with fresh oil from the sacred stores, what 
was formerly dark becomes clear: what be- 
fore seemed intricate and perplexed, is found 
to be in perfect order and harmony ; and the 





dim and scattered fragments become both 
legible and intelligible. 

Nay, farther, the different parts of scrip- 
ture itself, taken separately and without 
connexion, may seem to have less force, 
beauty, and importance; but when brought 
together, like the magnet and the steel, they 
immediately attract each other and unite; 
like the scattered bones in the valley, bone 
coming together to his bone, there starts up 
a perfect man, nay, an exceeding great army. 
Type meeting the thing typified, prediction 
squaring with event, promise tallying ex- 
actly with accomplishment, scripture ac- 
quires a solidity which bids defiance to all 
created force: becomes, in its own energetic 
lancuage, “as a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces.” The persons exhibited, the 
events recorded, the scenes described, the 
institutions ordained in one age and state of 
the world, which were the shadows of good 
things to come, are not only instructive and 
interesting in themselves, but acquire a 
weight and importance which they possessed 
not before, when viewed in their relation to 
Him, to whom all the prophets give witness, 
and whose person, character, and work, are 
the fulfilling of all that was -written of old 
time. 

The history of Adam ministers both plea- 
sure and instruction to us as men: but Chris- 
tians feel a peculiar interest in the perusal 
of it, by considering Adam “as the figure of 
him who was to come.” 

Having, in the last Lecture, attempted a 
delineation of the life of the first man, ac- 
cording as it is transmitted to us in the holy 
scriptures, we proceed, in prosecution of our 
plan, to institute in a few particulars, a com- 
parison between — and Christ; between 
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the federal, head and representative of the 
human race, and the covenant head and re- 
presentative of the church. But first, let us 
observe wherein the first man differs from, 
and wherein he resembles all other men, 
who havedescended from him by ordinary 
generation. p 4 

First,—In the manner of his production. 
Other men arrive at their maturity, such as 
it is, by slow and insensible degrees; they 
make a progress through infancy, childhood, 
and youth, to man’s estate; Adam was creat- 
ed perfect at once; the moment he began to 
exist, he existed in alJ the dignity and 
strength of reasgn and intelligence. All 
other men are conceived in sin, and brought 
forth in iniquity; he came from the hands of 
his Creator, holy and blameless, the son of 
God. The mental powers of the wisest and 
most intelligent of mankind, his sons, are 
narrow and contracted; we know but a few 
things, and them imperfectly: the whole 
world of nature was an open volume to his 
understanding. Since the fall, men are born 
into the world with the seeds of decay and 
dissolution in the constitution and frame of 
their nature; but Adam was created incor- 
ruptible, immortal. The property and power 
of the greatest of his posterity is cramped 
and confined; limited by mountains, rivers, 
and seas; liable to be encroached upon, dis- 
puted, invaded, taken away: but the domi- 
nion of the first man was uncontrolled, his 
authority indisputable, his property univer- 
sal; the beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the sea, all, all were put under his 
feet. But Adam, fallen and lost, is just what 
all his hapless children are; like them a 
slave to divers lusts and passions’; like them 
liable to disease and death; like them a prey 
to sorrow, fear, and remorse; like them a 
child of wrath, an heir of hell; and like them, 
to be recovered, restored, re-established, only 
by the mercy of God, and through the aton- 
ing blood of a Saviour ; and how that Saviour 
was typified or held forth to the world, by 
the person, character, and relative connex- 
ions of Adam, is to be the subject of the re- 
maining part of this discourse. 

Adam, perhaps, was not himself aware, 
that he was in this respect fulfilling the de- 
signs of Providence. We know that many 
others exhibited striking types of the pro- 
mised Saviour, in their persons, offices, and 
actions, without being conscious that such 
honourable distinction was conferred upon 
them; and Moses, the inspired author of the 
history of the first man, no where hints, that 
he considered Adam, or that Adam consider- 
ed himself in this light. But to us the matter 
is put beyond a doubt, by one who wrote also 
under the inspiration of God, the great apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, who informs us, that this 
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first man, into whose nostrils God breathed 
the breath of life, and who thereby became 
a living soul, was “the type or figure of him 
that was to come:’* and in many other 
places, in his epistles, shows us wherein the 
resemblance consists. Following him there- 
fore, and the other sacred writers of the New 
Testament, as our guides, we observe, 

First, that Adam typified Christ, as being 
in a peculiar sense the Son of God. The 
evangelist Luke, in tracing the natural pedi- 
gree of our Saviour, ascends step by step 
from son to father, till he comes to the first 
progenitor of all, “who was,” says he, “the 
Son of God:” that is, his immediate offspring, 
deriving his existence without any interposi- 
tion, from the great source of being. And 
what saith the scripture concerning the Mes- 
siah? “I will declare the decree: the Lord 
hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee,” and “when he 
bringeth in the first begotten into the world,” 
he saith, “And let all the angels of God 
‘worship him.” 

As the manner in which Adam was pro- 
duced, was new and unexampled, so the con- 
ception and birth of Christ were “a new 
thing in the earth:” the former created of 
dust from the ground, the latter formed by 
the power of the Holy Ghost in the womb of 
a virgin. But Adam, the son of God, though 
made in the likeness of his Creator, express- 
ed that divine image only externally, as the 
coin exhibits the image and impress of the 
sovereign: whereas Christ the Son of God 
displayed “the brightness of his Father’s 
glory,” and bore “the express image of his 
person.” Adam the son of God was produced 
in time, on the sixth day of the creation, af 
ter all the other works of God were finished: 
but Christ, the Son of God, the eternal wzs- 
dom of the everlasting Father, thus speaks 
of, himself. “'The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of 
old. I was set up from everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was. 
there were no depths, I was brought forth: 
when there were no fountains abounding 
with water. Before the mountains were set- 
tled, before the hills was I brought forth: 
while as yet he had not made the earth, nor 
the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of 
the world: when he prepared the heavens I 
was there: when he set a compass upon 
the face of the depth: when he established 
the clouds above: when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep: when he gave 
to the sea his decree, that the waters should 
not pass his. commandment: when he ap- 
pointed the foundations of the earth: then 
I was by him, as one brought up with him: 
and I was daily his delight, and rejoicing 
always before him: rejoicing in the habita- 
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ble part of his earth, and my delights were 
with the sons of men.”* 

Secondly,—The constitution of Adam’s 
nature prefiguréd the person of Christ. In 
Adam, an immaterial immortal spirit was 
united to a material earthly body, to consti- 
tute one perfect, living man; in Christ, the 
human nature was united to the divine, to 
constitute one perfect life-civing Saviour. 
The one a mystery of nature, the other a 
mystery of grace. The one, though incom- 
prehensible, yet certainly known by every 
man to be true; the other though incompre- 
hensible, yet by every christian believed to 
be true. 

Thirdly,—The paternal. relation which 
Adam bears to all the human race, beauti- 
fully represents:to us Jesus the Son of God, 
as the spiritual father of all them that be- 
lieve. The first man, Adam, says the text, 
was made “a living soul,” that is, the source 
of a natural life, to them who had it not be- 
fore ; the last Adam was made “a quickening 
spirit,” that is, the giver and restorer of a 
spiritual and divine life, to those who, having 
lost it, were “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
The water in the conduit will rise to the 
level of its fountain, but can never mount 
higher. Thus Adam can communicate only 
what he was, and what he had himself; be- 
ing therefore of the earth, earthly, he could 
only propagate an earthly existence ; but the 
second man, being the Lord from heaven, 
can, and does, make his spiritual offspring 
“partakers of a divine nature.” As every 
man, upon coming into the world of nature, 
the instant he draws the breath of life, bears 
the image of the first man whom God created; 
so from Jesus Christ, progenitor of them who 
believe, all who are regenerated, or born into 
the world of grace, derive their spiritual ex- 
istence, and bear the image of him, from 
whom the whole family of heaven and earth 
isnamed. But Adam is the remote, not the 
immediate father of our flesh: whereas Christ 
is the immediate source of spiritual light and 
life to all those “who are born, not of blood 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.”’+ 

Fourthly,—Adam and Christ bear a strik- 
ing resemblance in respect of dominion and 
sovereignty. When God had created man, 
“he blessed him, and said unto him, Have 
dominion over: the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” “Thou 
hast made him,” says the Psalmist, “a little 
lower than the angels; and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour. Thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands: thou hast put all things under his 
feet. All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts 
of the field; the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
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‘the paths of the seas.”* And Christ the Lord, 
even in the days of his flesh, while he yet 
dwelt among men, not only possessed but ex- 
ercised an unlimited authority over the whole 
world of nature, over things visible, and 
things invisible. The prince of the power of 
the air fled at his command: the boisterous 
elements heard and obeyed his word: dis- 
ease, and death, and the grave fulfilled his 
+pleasure. How much more justly, after his 
resurrection from the dead, when “ declared 
the Son of God with power,” could he say of 
himself, “all power is given unto me, in hea- 
ven and in earth?” and the Apostle also, con- 
cerning him, “God hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name, which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth: and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther.”+ We see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels, for the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and honour. “And 
he must réign, till he hath put all his ene- 
mies under his feet.” The sovereignty of 
Adam, however, ‘was derived, dependent, 
limited, and might be forfeited: and his his- 
tory, and our own. experience feelingly as- 
sure us, “that, being in honour he continued 
not ;” that the crown is fallen from his head, 
and the sceptre dropt from his hand. His de- 
rived authority was withdrawn by him who 
bestowed it; his dependent power was check- 
ed and curbed, because he had abused it; his 
limited empire was reduced to nothing, be- 
cause he presumed to affect equality with his 
Creator; and having received dominion un- 
der a condition, failing in the condition, he 
forfeits his throne. But the sovereignty of 
Christ is inherent, independent, unlimited, 
and everlasting. “Unto the Son he saith, 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, a 
sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy 
kingdom ;” and the Son himself saith, ue lay 
down my life, that I might take itagain. I 
lay it down of myself: Ihave power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.” 
“ And I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand. My Father, 
which gave them me is greater than all: and 
none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s _ 
hand. I and my Father are one-”{ 

Again, the sacred and pure matrimonial 
union established in paradise between Adam 
and Eve, was intended to prefigure the mys- 
terious union, the pure and reciprocal affec- 
tion of Christ and his church: in which also 
we follow the Apostle of the Gentiles in his _ 
epistle to the Ephesians,} “ for the husband 
is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the church; and he is the Saviour of 
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the body. Therefore as the church 1s subject 
to Christ, so let the wives be to their own 
husbands in every thing. Husbands, love 
your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it; that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it, with the wash- 
ing of water by the word; that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but 
that it should be holy, and without blemish. 
We are members of his body; of his flesh, 
and of his bones. For this cause, shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be 
joined unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh. This is a great mystery; but I 
speak concerning Christ and the church.” 

Finally,—The whole tenor of scripture 
teaches us to consider Adam, the first of men, 
as the covenant head and representative of 
all his posterity, according to the order and 
course of nature; and Jesus Christ the Lord, 
as the federal head and representative of all 
his redeemed, according to the election of 
grace. “For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead.” 
“For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” “By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned.” And “if by one man’s offence, 
death reigned by one, much more they which 
receive abundance of grace, and of the gift 
of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation: even so by the righteousness of 
one, the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life. For as by one man’s dis- 
obedience, many were made sinners: so by 
the obedience of one, shall many be made 
righteous.”* 

But whatever admits of comparison, by 
bearing resemblance, must likewise admit of 
contrast, on account of dissimilitude : for what 
so like, as to be undistinguishable? What 
two persons are so much the same, as not to 
exhibit, to the least discerning eye, charac- 
teristical marks of difference? And indeed, 
the very particulars wherein the first and 
second Adam coincide, evince the infinite 
superiority of the one above the other, as 
well as those circumstances which could not 
possibly be in common between them. 

Adam was assaulted of the wicked one, by 
a slight temptation ; yielded ; and fell: Christ 
was tempted of the devil, by repeated, vigor- 
ous, and well-conducted attacks; resisted to 
the last; and overcame. Adam in paradise, 
became guilty, and miserable, and liable to 
death: Christ passed through a corrupted 
world, lived in the midst of a sinful and 

* Rom. v. 17—19. 
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adulterous generation, but preserved unspot- 
ted innocence; “he did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his lips.” Adam by one offence 
became guilty of the whole law, poured con- 
tempt upon it, and transmitted his crime, 
together with the punishment of it, to all 
mankind: Christ, by a complete obedience, 
“magnified the law, and made .it honour- 
able,” approved himself unto God, and con- 


‘veys the merit of his obedience and sufferings 


to all them that believe, for their justification 
and acceptance. Adam, aspiring to a condi- 
tion superior to that in which his Maker 
placed him, not only failed to obtain what he 
aimed at, but also lost what-he had; desiring 
to be as God, to know good and evil, he ac- 
quired indeed the fatal knowledge of evil, 
but lost the knowledge of good which he al- 
ready possessed; and sinking himself, drags 
down a devoted world with him: whereas 
Christ, for the voluntary abasement of him- 
self, is exalted to “the right hand of the 
Majesty on high,” “ for the suffering of death, 
is crowned with glory and honour,” and 
“lifted up on the cross, draws all men unto 
him.” The moment we exist, in virtue of our 
relation to the first Adam, we die for an of- 
fence we could not commit ; so, we no sooner 
become united to the second Adam through 
faith in his blood, than we become partakers 
of a spiritual and divine nature, and heirs of 
everlasting life, in virtue of a righteousness 
not our own. “Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God, through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ; and rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God.” In Adam, we are condemned for 
one sin: in Christ we are justified for many 
offences. The history of Adam represents to 
us a garden with one tree of life amidst many 
that were good for food, and near to one that 
was pregnant with death: the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ exhibits to us a paradise, all 
whose trees are of one sort; whose fruit is 
life-ziving, whose very leaves are salutary ; 
trees of life which know no decay, never dis- 
appoint the gatherer’s hope, never feel the 
approach of winter. 

Genesis presents to our trembling, aston- 
ished sight, “ cherubims and a flaming sword, 
which turn every way to keep the way of 
the tree of life.” The Apocalypse discloses 
to our delighted eyes, angels ministering to 
them who are the heirs of salvation; and 
our ravished-ears hear these glad accents 
bursting from amidst the excellent glory, 
“To him that overcometh, will I give to eat 
of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 
the paradise of God.” “Let him that is 
athirst, come: and whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with youall. Amen. 
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By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that h 
was righteous, God testifying of his gifts, and by it he, being dead, yet speaketh —Hrsrews x1. 4, — 


A sTaTE of innocence was apparently of 
short duration. The history of it contains 
but a very few particulars. To plunge the 
human race into guilt and ruin was the work 
only of a moment: but to restore mankind 
to life and happiness, employed depth of de- 
sign to contrive; length of time to mature 
and unfold; and irresistible force to execute. 
The history of the world is, in truth; the his- 
tory of redemption. For all the dealings of 

~ Divine Providence with men, directly or by 
implication immediately or remotely, point 
out and announce a Saviour. To. our first 
parents, immediately upon the fall, a promise 
was given, in general, indeed, but not in ob- 
scure terms, of deliverance and recovery, by 
one who should be in a peculiar and proper 
sense, “ the seed of the woman.” And it is 
far from being unreasonable to suppose, that 
the skins employed to cover the'shame of our 
guilty first parents, were taken from victims 
slain by divine appointment; who by the 
shedding of their blood were to typify the 
great atonement, styled in scripture “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
But admitting this to be merely a fanciful 


conjecture, we have the authority of God 


himself to affirm, that the immediate descend- 
ants of Adam offered such sacrifices, and 
looked in faith and hope to such propitiation : 
“For by faith Abel offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he 
obtained witness, that he was righteous, God 
testifying of his gifts, and by it he, being 
dead; yet speaketh.” The history, charac- 
ter, and conduct of these two brothers, from 
the materials furnished us in scripture, are 
to be the subject of this Lecture. 

Adam, with the partner of his guilt and of 
his future-fortunes, being Sassi from Eden, 
and tumbled from all his native honours, en- 
ters on the possession of a globe, which was 
cursed for his sake. He feels that he is fallen 
from a spiritual, and divine life, from right- 
eousness and innocence; that he has become 
liable to death; nay, by the very act of’ dis- 
-obedience, that he really died to goodness and 
happiness. But the sentence itself which 
condemns him, gives him full assurance, that 


his natural life, though: forfeited, was to be. 


reprieved; that he should live to labour; to 
eat his bread with the sweat of his brow ; and 
not only so, but that 7 should be the means 





of communicating that natural life to others; 
for that Eve should become a mother, though 
the pain and sorrow of conception and child- 
bearing were to be greatly multiplied.’ In 
process of time she accordingly brings forth 
a son; and pain and. sorrow are no more re- 
membered, for joy that a man-child is born 
into the world. What she thought and felt 
upon this occasion, we learn from: what she 
said, and from the name she gave her new- 
born son. With a heart overflowing with 
gratitude, she looks up to God, who had not 
only spared and prolonged her life, but made 
her the joyful mother of a living child; and 
who, in multiplying her sorrow, had much 
more. abundantly multiplied her comfort, 
Ease that succeetls anguish is doubly relished 
and enjoyed. Kindness from one whom we 
have offended, falls with a weight pleasingly 
oppressive upon the mind. Some interpret- 
ers, and not without reason, suppose, that she 
considered the son given her, as the promised 
seed, who should’ bruise the head of the ser- 
pent; and they read her self-gratulatory ex- 
clamation thus, “I haye gotten, the.man from 
the Lord.” -And how soothing to the mater- 
nal heart must have been the hope of deliver- 
ance and relief for herself, and triumph over 
her bitter enemy, by means of the son of her 
own bowels! How fondly does she dream 
of repairing the ruin which her frailty had 
brought upon her husband and family, by this 
“ first-born of many brethren!” ‘The name 
she gives him signifies “ possessed” or a 
“possession.” - She flatters herself that she 
has now. got something she can call her own; 
and even the loss of paradise seems compen- 
sated by a dearer inheritance. If there bea 
portion more tenderly cherished, or more 
highly prized than another, it is that of which 
David speaks,* “ Lo, children are-an heritage 
of the Lord: and the fruit of the womb is 
his reward, (As arrows are in the hand of a 
mighty man; so are children of the youth, 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them: they shall not be ashamed ; but they 
shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” 
But O, blind to futurity, with how many sor- 
rows was this “possession” so exultingly tri- 
umphed in, about to pierce the fond maternal 
breast! How unlike are the forebodings and 
wishes of parental tenderness and partiality, 
* Psalm rage 3-5, 
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to the destinations of Providence, and the 
discoveries which time brings to light! “ And 
she again bare his brother Abel.” The word 
denotes vanity, or a breath of air. Was this 
name given him through the unreasonable 
prejudice and unjust preference of a partial 
mother? Or was it an unintentional predic- 
tion of the brevity of ‘his life, and of the la- 
mentable manner ofthis death? But the ma- 
terials of which life is composed, are not so 
much its days, and months, and years, as 
works of piety, and mercy, and justice, or 
their opposites. He dies in full maturity, 
who has lived to God and eternity, at what- 


_ ever, period, and in whatever manner he is 


cut off That life is short, though extended: 
toa thousand years, which is disfigured with 
vice, devoted to the pursuits of time merely, 
and at the close of which the unhappy man 
is found unreconciled to God. 

. Behold this pair of brothers, then, growing 
in wisdom and in stature; gladdening their 
parents’ hearts. They: arrive at the age of 
reason, of vigour, of activity; they feel the 
law of God and nature upon them. ‘Though 
the heirs of empire, they must labour, for 
their subsistence—“ Abel was.a keeper of 
sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.”* 
The earth will no longer spdutaneously yield 
her increase. The clods must be turned up, 
and the seed must be cast into the furrow, 


through the care, foresight, and industry of 


man, else in vain will the heavens shed their 
influence ; and in vain will the blessmg of 
the Most. High be expected. That, cattle 
may furnish either the fleece for clothing, or 
milk for food, they must be protected from 
inclement seasons, and ravenous beasts; they 
must be.conducted to proper pasture, and 
provided with water from the brook. And 
this is the origin of the first. employments 
which occupied our elder brethren m a state 
of nature. And here it is observable,: that 
the different dispositions of the brothers may 
be. traced in the occupations which they fol- 
lowed. ’ Pious and contemplative, Abel tends, 
his flock; his profession affords more retire- 
ment, and more leisure, for meditation ; and 
the very nature of his charge forms him to 
vigilance, to providence, and to sympathy. 
His prosperity and success. seer to flow im- 


“mediately, and only, from the hand of God. 


Cain, more worldly, and selfish, betakes him-. 
self to-husbandry ; a work of greater indus- 
try and art; the necessary implements of 
which, suppose the prior invention of sundry 
branches of manufacture; and in whose 
operations, and their effects, art blending with 
nature, would claim at least her full propor- 
tion of merit and importance. But it is not 
the occupation which has merit or demerit ; 
the man who exercises it, is the object of cen- 
It is not the husbandry of 
Cain, but wicked Cain the husbandman that 
; * Genesis iv. 2. 
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we blame; it is not the shepherd’s life, but 
good Abel’ the shepherd that we esteem. » 
“ And in process of time it came to pass, that 
Cain brought of the fruit of the ground’ an 
ofiering unto the Lord.. And Abel he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of 
the fat thereof; and the Lord. had respect 
unto Abel, and to his offering :”* hat is 
any condition, any employment, unconnected — 
with, unsupported, unadorned by religion! 
How wretched a creature is the mere citi- 
zen of this world, whose views, pursuits, and 
enjoyments, all terminate in time !: The man 
who sees not his comforts and his successes 
as coming from the hand of God; and whose 
heart rises not in gratitude to the Giver of all 
good, is a stranger to the choicest ingredient 
in the cup.of prosperity. But can God, the 
great God, stand in need of such things as 
these? ‘Is not every beast of the forest 
his, and the cattle upon a thousand hills?” 
Yes, verily : religion was not instituted for 


) 
arash 


| the sake of God, but of man :’for man cannot 


be profitable to his Maker, as he that is wise, 
and good, and pious, may be unto himself. 
Religion is pressed upon us by the very law 
of our nature; and it is absolutely necessary 
to human happiness. patil 
Cain observes the fruits of the earth arrive 
at their maturity, He knows that all his 
care and. skill, without the interposition of 
Heaven, could not have. produced a single 
grain of corn. He had observed the seed 
which he cast into the ground, dying, in or- 
der to be quickened; he saw from putrefac- 
tion a fresh‘ stem springing up, and bearing 
thirty, sixty, an hundred fold; and’a power 
“more than human conducting this wonderful 
progress., Of the first and best, therefore, he 
brings an offering unto the Lord; not'to en- 
rich his Maker, but to do honour to himself 
Abel’s flocks and herds likewise, through the 
blessing of the Almighty, increase and mul- 
tiply ; he adores the hand that makes his 
wealth ; and presents the firstlings of his 
flock to the Lord. But, alas! his. offering, 
in order to be accepted, must: bleed and die. 
The innocent lamb which he had tended 
with so much care, had fed from his hand, had 
carried in his bosom, must by his hand be 
slain, must find no.compassion from the ten- / 
der shepherd’s heart, when piety demands 
him—must be consumed to ashes before his 
eyes. “ And the Lord had.respect unto Abel, 
and to his offering. - But unto Cain, and to 
his offering, he had not respect.” What . 
made the difference ? Not the nature and 
quality of the things offered, but the dispo- 
sition of the offerers. Our text illustrates 
and explains the passage in Genesis, “By 
rairn Abel offered unto Goda more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain.” Cain came before 
God as'a righteous man; Abel as a sinner. 





Cain brought an offering of acknowledgment ; 
’ * Genesis iv. 3, 4. , 
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Abel a propitiatory sacrifice. Cain’s gift be- | disobedience a slight evil, which introduced 


speaks a grateful heart: ‘Abel’s a. contrite 


_ spirit. Cain eyes the goodness of God; Abel 


his mercy and long-suffering: Cain says, 


“ Lord, I thank thee for all thy benefits to- 
' ward me; Abel, “Lord lam unworthy of 
Cain rejoices in’ 


the least of thy favours.” 
the world as a goodly portion;- Abel, by 
faith, discerns and expects a-better inhe- 
ritance. Cain approaches, trusting in an 
imperfect righteousness of his own, and de- 


parts unjustitied ; Abel draws nigh, depend-. 


ing on the perfect righteousness of a Medi- 
pi and goes away righteous in the sight of 
od. 

In what manner the divine approbation and 
displeasure were expressed, we are not in- 
formed ; whether by a celestial fire seizing 
and consuming the one offering and leaving 
the other untouched ; or by a voice: from 
heaven, declaratory of the mind of God. But 
we are assured that it was sufficiently noti- 
fied to the parties themselves. On Abel, un- 
doubtedly, it had the effect which a sense of 
the\favour of God will always produce upon 


‘a: good mind, a mind which esteems the 


loving-kindness of the Most High more than 
life; sweet: complacency and: composure of 
spirit, “ the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” On Cain it produceth a 
very different. effect; he was very wroth, 
“and his countenance fell.” Men are often’ 
angry when they ought to be grieved; and 
remorse for their own unworthiness frequent- 
ly becomes resentment against their innocent 
neighbours; and not seldom it changes into 
sullenness,'insolence, and rebellion against 
God himself. . Observe the goodness and con- 
descension of God; he vouchsafes to reason 
with, to warn, and-to admonish this peevish, 
petulant man; and gives encouragement to 
a better temper and behaviour. “If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ?” He 
promises to support him in his right of pri- 
mogeniture, unworthy as he was—“'To thee 
shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over 
him;” but at the same time, he pomts out 
the danger of persevering in impiety, and of 
prosecuting his'resentments—“ If thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the door.” But the 
soul, of which envy, malice, and revenge, 


have taken possession, is lost to the better | 


feelings of human nature; is deaf to remon- 
strance, and insensible of kindness. The in- 
nocent are simple and unsuspicious; intend- 
ing no evil, they fear none. Cain, it would 
appear from the letter of the narration, and 
the scene where the action is laid, decoyed 
his brother into solitude, under the mask of 
familiarity and friendship; “he talked with 


him,” they were in the field. What a horrid 


agoravation of his guilt! A deed of violence! 
Murder! a good man’s, a brother’s. murder ! 
Deliberately resolved on, craftily conducted, 
remorselessly executed!’ Was man’s first 





such desperate wickedness into the world ; 
which transformed man into the most savage » ° 
of beasts! “He rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him.” Now was death for _ 
the first time seen; and seen in his ghastli- 
est form! Death before the time! The 
death of piety and goodness! Death inflict- 
ed by violence, and preceded by pam! Death 
embittered to the sufferer by reflecting on 
the hand from which it came; the hand of a 


‘brother, the hand which should have . sup- 


ported and protected him, which should 
have barred the door against the murderer, 
not borne. the fatal instrument itself! At 
length the feeble eyes close in peace; and 
the pain of bleeding wounds, and the pangs 
of fraternal cruelty are felt no more. « “ The 


dust returns to the earth as it was, and the 


spirit unto God who- gave it.” The spirit 
returns to God, to see his unclouded face, 
formerly seen through the medium of natural 
objects, and of religious services; to under- 
stand, and to enjoy the great mystery of the: 
atonement, hitherto known only in a figure. 
Happy Abel, thus early delivered from the 
sins and sorrows of a vain world! And 
thus death, at whatever season, in whatever 
form, and. from whatever quarter it comes, 
is always unspeakably great gain toa good 
man. - 
Such was the life, and such the untimely 
end of “ righteous Abel ;” for so our blessed 
Lord styles him, who fell a martyr to religion., 
The remainder of Cain’s history; the short 
view given us of the character of his descend- 
ants, together with the birth of Seth, given 
and appointed of God to preserve the sacred 
line, to propagate the holy seed, in place of 
Abel, whom Cain slew; will, with the per- 
mission of God, furnish matter for another 
Lecture. Let us conclude the present, by 
setting up the character of Abel as an object 
of esteem, and a pattern for imitation. 

Faith in God,and in a Saviour to come; and 
the righteousness which is of God by faith, 
are the, leading and striking features of this 
portrait ; and by these, “ being dead, he yet 
speaketh” or if you choose to adopt the mar- 

inalreading, “is yet spoken of”. It is a 
desirable thing to enjoy a good name while 
we live, and to be remembered with kindness 
after we are dead. But reputation is the gift 
of others: it is often gained without merit, 
and lost without a crime. Whereas true 
goodness is a real, unalienable possession ; it 
cleaves to us in death; it accompanies us to 
the world of spirits; it instruets the world 
while we live; it speaks from the grave ; it 
shines in’ the presence of ‘God in heaven. 
Here, my friends, it is lawful and honourable 
to aspire. Permit others to get before you in 
wealth orin fame; grudge not to your neigh- 


‘bour the superiority in wit, or strength, or 


beauty ; but yield to none in piety, in purity, 


—— 
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in faith, in charity; aim at the highest ho- | “Through the eternal Spirit he offered him- 


nours of the Christian name ; be humble, and 
be every thing. 

Salvation, men and brethren, has, from the 
beginning, flowed in one and the same chan- 
nel. There was not one-gospel to the ante- 
diluvian, and another to the- postdiluvian 
world; one method of redemption to the Jews, 
and another to the Gentiles; but “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.” Abel, Abraham, Moses, David, 
Simeon; Paul, and all who have been, or'shall 
be saved, lived and died in the faith of Christ. 
“ Neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be ‘saved.”* 
This, therefore, is the great commandment 
of God to us in these days of meridian light 
and glory, namely, “that we should believe 
on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love 
one another.” ) 

Was Abel a type of Christ, as well as a be- 
liever in him? The scripture indeed saith 
it not expressly; but surely, without stram-' 
ing, we may discern-some striking marks of 
resemblance. What saith Moses? “ Abel 


- was a keeper of sheep.” What saith Christ ? 


“Tam the good shepherd : the good shepherd 
giveth his life for:the sheep.” What did 
Abel? “He, through faith, brought of the 
firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof, 
an offering unto the Lord.” What did Christ? 


* Acts iv. 12. 
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self without spot to God.” Were Abel’s days 
cut short by the hand of violence? So “ Mes- 


‘siah the Prince, was cut off, but not for him- 


self? Was Abel hated of, and slain by his 
brother? Christ “ was despised and rejected” - 
of his own, and died by the treachery of a 
familiar friend in whom he trusted, and by’ 
the cruelty of those who were his brethren 
according to the flesh. Did.the blood of. 
Abel cry to God from the ground, for “ven- 
geance on the head of him who shed it? - O, 
with what oppressive weight has the blood 
of Jesus fallen, and how heavily does it still 
lie’on the heads of. them, and of their chil- 
dren, who with wicked hands crucified and 
slew him! Could the blood of Abel atone 
for his sint No: but the blood of Christ 
cleanseth him, and every believer, from all 
sin. Yet Abel died as a righteous man, 
Christ as a sinner. Abel, a guilty creature, 
was justified and accepted through an im- 
puted righteousness ; Christ, who was “ holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separated from sin- 
ners,” was condemned and suffered, because 
“The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
Abel suffered death once for all; the body of 
Christ was “ offered once for all,” and by that 
one -sacrifice, “he hath for ever perfected 
them that are sanctified.” But we pursue 
the similitude and the contrast no farther. 
May God bless what has been said. Amen. 
And to his holy name be praise. 


OF CAIN. 


LECTURE V. 


For this is the message that ye heard from the beginning, that we should love one another. Not as Cain, 


who was of that wicked one, and slew his brother. 
- works were evil, and his brother's righteous.—1 Joun ii. 11, 12. 


Tr is a pleasant task to attend the footsteps 
of the wise and good, through the thorny 
maze of human life: to draw nigh with the 
devout, to the altar of God: to learn patience 
of the meek, compassion of the merciful, and 
kindness of the generous: to love and admire 
them in life, and to regret them in death. 
But ah! how -painful to trace the progress, 
and to mark the appearances of “ the carnal 
mind, which is enmity against God,” and 
hatred to man from the first conception of an 
ill design, to the final execution of a deed of 


horror! |“ Lust, having conceived, bringeth 


forth sin, and sin when finished, bringeth 
forth death.” Nevertheless, it is highly im- 
portant, that even objects of detestation should 


And wherefore slew he him? Because hisown - 


| 
~ 


be placed before the eyes of men; that sin 
should be viewed in her native loathsomeness 
and deformity, to excite, if-possible, aversion 
and disgust. To direct men in the journey 
of life, it is necessary to erect beacons, the 
admonition of hidden. dangers and death; as 
well as to set up indexes, to point out the 
right path. The two first men who were 
born into the world, are designed of Provi- 
dence’ to answer this valuable purpose, to 
those who should come after them. Abel, 
though dead, continues to instruct men in the 
excellency, amiableness, and importance of 
true religion ; Cain stands toall generations, * 
a fearful example of ungovernable passion, 
hurrying a man on to blood, and plunging . 
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him into despair. Having considered the 

former as a pattern for imitation, we are now 

to consider the history of the latter, as afford- 

ing an useful and seasonable warning to look 

to ourselves, “lest we also be hardened, 
- through the deceitfulness of sin.” _ 

Cai has now accomplished his bloody pur- 
pose. His envied, hated rival is now re- 
moved out of sight: the virtues of his brother 
no longer reproach him: Abel stands’ no 
more in the way, to intercept the rays of the 
favour of God, or of man. Is he not now 
then at rest? No eye saw him commit the 
murder. And if it- were known, who shall 
call him to account:?’ No eye saw him! Yes, 
the eye of Cain saw him: yes, the eye of God 
saw him: hence the whole-earth becomesall 
eye to behold. him, all tongue to-accuse him. 
Who shall call him to account? That shall 
Cain; his own conscience shall avenge the 
murder: that shall the hand of every man, 
fly whither he will; for every man is con- 
cerned to destroy him, who makes light of 
the life of another : thatshall God, from- whom 
he cannot fly. Revenge, like “a devilish 
engine,” recoils on him that employs it; or, 
like the flame of Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery 
furnace, catches hold of, and destroys the 
ministers of vengeance, not the objects of it. 

The mournful tidings must soon reach the 
ears of the afflicted parents. What were 
now thy. feelings, Eve, when he, who was 
expected to be a Saviour, turns out a de- 
stroyer? Which is the heavier affliction, a 

gon prematurely and violently cut off; or a 
son living to present an object of horror and 
detestation to their eyes? A pious child dead, 
is beyond all controversy, a possession in- 

. finitely preferable to a profligate alive. Alas! 
what shall they do? To overlook the mur- 
der, is to become partakers in the guilt of 
it; to punish the murderer, as justice de- 
mands, is to render themselves childless. 
Ah! how do the difficulties and distresses of 
theif fallen estate increase upon guilty men 
every day! The cause, which was too hard 
for Adam to determine, God takes into his 
own hand. “And the Lord said unto Cain, 
Where is Abel thy brother?’* Offences 
committed in secret, and offenders, whose 
‘power and station bid defiance to earthly 
tribunals, fall properly under-the immediate 
cognizance of heaven. Behold the throne is 
set, and the judgment opened. How meek 
and gentle is God with this murderer ! He 
‘would draw confession from his mouth, not 
as a snare, but as an indication of contrition. 
The end which God has in view, in making 
inquiry after blood, is, not the conviction and 
punishment ; but the conviction, pardon, and 

recovery of the criminal. ~ What a question. 
«Where is thy brother?” put by God him- 
self to.the wretch whose hands were yet 
_ reeking with his blood. What heart, har- 


* Genesis iv. 9, 
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dened. through sin, dictated the reply, “I 
know not, am I my brother’s keeper?” Is this 
the eldest hope of the first human pair? Is 
he not rather the first born of that accursed 
béing, who is a liar and a murderer from 
the beginning? “I know not:” Falsehood 
must be called in to cover. that wickedness 
which we are ashamed or afraid to avow. 
« Am I my brother's keeper?” How dread- 
ful is the progress of vice | How crime leads 
on to crime! Envy begets malice; malice 
inspires revenge; revenge hurries on to 
blood; bloodguiltiness seeks shelter under 
untruth, and untruth attempts to support it- 
self by insolence, assurance, and pride: and 
haughtiness of spirit is but one step from 
destruction. Ah, little do men know, when 
they indulge one evil thought, or venture on 
one unwarrantable action, what the issue is 
to be! They vainly flatter themselves it is 
in their power to stop when they please. 
But passion, like a fiery unmanageable steed 
in the hands of an unskilful rider, by one in- 
considerate stroke of the spur, may be ex- 
cited to such a pitch of fury, as no skill can 
tame, no force restrain ;, but both horse and. 
rider are hurried together down the preci-_ 
pice, and perish in their rage. 

The milder, and more indirect admonitions 
and reproofs of God’s word and providence 
being misunderstood, slighted or defied, jus- 
tice is concerned, and necessity requires, to 
speak in plainer language, and to bring the 
charge directly home: and that severity is 
most awful, which was preceded by gentle- 
ness, patience, and long-suffering. God at 
length awakes to vengeance; “and he said, 
What hast thou done? The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the. 
ground.”* And mark how every creature 
arms itself in the cause of God. The dead 
earth is represented as acquiring sensibility, 
and refusing to cover blood: thesilent ground 
becomes vocal, and loudly accuses the crimi- 
nal; the stones of the field are at war with 
him who has made God. his foe: nay, the 
earth is made not only the accuser, but the 
punisher of the guilty; for this new trans- 
aression it falls under a heavier curse. Adam 
for his offence, was doomed to eat bread with 
the sweat of his brow ; was doomed to labour, 
yet to labour in hope of increase ; but Cain 
shall spend his strength for nought and in 
vain. The ground shall present greater 
rigidity to the hand of cultivation : shall cast 
out the seed thrown into it, or consume and 
destroy it; or at best produce a lean and 
scanty crop, Cain and the earth are to be 
mutually cursed to each other. Jt seems to 
tremble under, and shrink from the feet of a 
murderer ; it refuses henceforth to yield un- 
to him her strength, and considers him as a 
monstrous misshapen birth, of which she is 
ashamed, and which she wishes to destroy. 

* Genesis iv. 10. 
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He considers it as an unnatural mother, 
_ whom ‘no pains can molify, no’ submission 
reconcile. .{* A fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be in the earth.” When the mind is 
changed, every thing changes with it: when 
aman is at-discord with himself, he is eter- 
nally’ from home. The spacious world, 
Cain’s hereditary domain, is become a vast 
solitude ; of a home is turned into-a place of 
exile. The! person whom all men shun is 
every where a stranger; he who is smitten 
of his own conscience, is continually sur- 
rounded with enemies. 
' The same’ principle which engages men 
_in criminal enterprises, in the hope of im- 
punity, throws them into despair, upon the 
denunciation of punishment. As they for- 
merly expected much higher satisfaction 
from the execution of their wicked purposes, 
than the. most successful villany ever could 
bestow; so now their own guilty minds out- 
run the awards of justice itself; and the 
awakened conscience does ample vengeance 
upon the offender at length, amply vindicates 
the cause both of God and man. This is 
strikingly exemplified in the case of Cain. 
His recent boldness and imsolence’ ate a 
strong contrast to his present dejection and 
' terror. He now'sinks under the apprehen- 
sion of intolerable chastisements, and fore- 
bodes greater evils than his sentence de- 
nounced. His banishment he considers as 
far from being the greatest of the calamities 
of his condition; he feels himself excluded, 
hidden from the gracious presence of God; 
and deserted of his Maker, liable to fall by 
the hand of every, assailant. “But God re- 
members mercy in the midst of anger; and 
‘the life which he himself was graciously 
pleased to spare, no one else must, on any 
pretence whatever, presume to take away. 
He only who can bestow life, has a right'to 
dispose of it. 

Ye over curious inquirers, who must needs 
be informed of every thing, what does it con- 
cern you to know, by what mark God dis- 
tinguished Cain, to prevent his being killed 
by any one who might take upon himself to 
be the avenger of-blood? Speculation and 
conjecture, which with some pass for ilus- 
tration and knowledge, ‘are: not the objects 
of these exercises ; but whatever assists faith, 
whatever supports a sound morality, what- 
eyer conveys real information, inspires a 
taste for goodness, represses inordinate and 
sinful desire ; whatever teaches gratitude and 
love to God, and good will to men, that we 
would carefully observe, and earnestly in- 
culeate. As it is no part of our intention to 
wander into the regions of speculation, un- 
der a pretence of elucidating the sacred his- 
tory, it is still less so, to enter the lists of 
controversy.. Your Lecturer has, no doubt, 
his opinions and prejudices, like other men: 
his prejudices, however, he is confident to 
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say, are on the side of truth, and virtue, and | 
‘religion: his opinions, he has no inclination 

dogmatically to propose; he neither wishes 
to make a secret of them, nor expects any 

one, much less the world, implicitly to adopt 

them. He is conscious of a desire to do 

good ; not over anxious about fame; happy 

in the affection of many: friends, and un- 

conscious of having given cause to any good 

man to be hisenemy. Forgive a digression, 

suggested by the occasion, not rambled into 

through design; proceeding not from the de- 

sire a man has to speak of himself, but from 

a wish, by doing it once for all, to cut off all 

future occasion of speaking, in or of the first 

person. We return to the history. a 

“Tt shall come to pass,” says guilty, trem- 
bling Cain, “that every one that findeth me 
shall slay me.” -This is one of the many 
passages of scripture, which the enemies of 
religion have’ laid hold of, and held forth as 
contradictory to other parts of ‘revelation, in 
the view of invalidating and destroying the 
whole. Here, they allege, Moses is incon- 
sistent with himself; in deriving the whole 
human race from the common root of Adam, 
and at the same time supposing the world so 
populous at the time of Abel’s murder, as to 
excite in Cain a well grounded apprehension 
of the public resentment and ‘punishment of 
his crimes. LEither, say they, there were 
other men and women created at the same 
time with, or before Adam and Eve; or else 
Cain’s féars were groundless and absurd. A 
learned and ingenious critic has taken the 
trouble to refute this objection, by instituting 
a calculation founded on obvious probabilities 
at least, by which it appears, that at the time 
of Abel’s. murder the world was: sufficiently 
peopled, on the Mosaic supposition, that all 
mankind descended from Adam, to render the 
‘public justice an object of well grounded ap-_ 
prehension to guilty Cain. We pretend not 
to assert that the calculation of a modern au- 
‘thor is a demonstration of a fact so remote: 
if it be probable, it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose, that of doing away one of the cavils of 
infidelity. : 

The birth of Seth is fixed, by the history, 
in the one hundred and> thirtieth year of 
Adam : it is therefore reasonable to place the. 
death of Abel two years earlier, or near it; 
that is,.in the one hundred and twenty-eighth 
year of the world. “ Now, though we should 
suppose,” says the calculator,* “that Adam 
and Eve had no other sons in the year of the 
world one hundred ahd twenty-eight but Cain 
and Abel, it must be allowed that they had 
daughters, who might early marry with those. - 
two sons. I require~no more than the de- 
scendants of these two, to make a very con- 
siderable number of men upon the earth, in 
the said year one hundred and twenty-eight. 








* Dissert, Chronol, Geogr, Critiq.surla Bible. 1 me. 
Dissert. Journal de Paris, Jan. 1712, tom. li. p. 6. 
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- For, supposing them to’ have been married in | ecution, “he went out from the presence of 


the nineteenth year of the world, they might 
easily have had each of them eight children 
in. the twenty-fifth year. In twenty-five 
years more, the fiftieth of the world, their de- 
scendants, in a direct line, would be sixty- 


four persons. In the seventy-fifth year, at | 
the same rate, they would amount to five: 


hundred and’ twelve. In the one hundredth 
year, to four thousand and ninety-six: and in 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth year, to 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
eight.” Now, if to this calculation we add, 
the high degree of probability that: Adam 
had many more sons, besides those mentioned 
inthe record; that families were generally 
more numerous than the supposition states 5 
that simple manners, rural employments, 
temperature of climate, and largeness of 
toom, are circumstances inconceivably more 
fayourable to’ population, than modern facts 
and European customs give us any idea of, 
we shall have no reason to think it strange, 
that Cain, under the pressure of conscious 
guilt, and harrowed with fear, which always 
both multiplies and maynifies objects far be- 
yond their real: number and size, should be 
alarmed and intimidated at the numbers 
of mankind, who, he supposed, were ready, 
and were concerned to execute vengeance 
upon him. “ He went out,” the history in- 
forms us, “ from the presence of the Lord.” 
Some interpreters have, from this expression, 
‘concluded, that even after the fall, God con- 
tinued to reside among men, in some sacred 
spot adjoining to Eden, and in some, sensible 
tokens of his gracious presence: that thither 

ifts and sacrifices were brought,‘and were 
there offered up; and that from thence, Cain, 
for his heinous transgression, was banished 
and excluded from the society and privileges 
of the faithful. 
know for certain that wicked men naturally 
shun, God, and drive him as far from their 
thoughts as they can: and in the phrase of 
scripture, God is said to “hide his face” from 
wicked men, “to turn his back” upon them, 
“to give them up,” to denote his displeasure 


with them. “And he dwelt,” it is added, “in | 


the land of Nod.” It is the same word which 


a 


is rendered in the twelfth and fourteenth 
verses, a vagabond. Why our translators, 
in the two former verses give the meaning, 
or import of the word, and in the sixteenth 
verse, the letters of it merely, is not easily 
comprehensible. Let it be translated through- 
out, the sense is perfectly clear, and all 
ground of idle inquiry taken away. In the 
twelfth verse; God denounces his punishment, 
Thou shalt not die, but be Nod, a vagabond 


* _ in the earth. In the fourteenth verse, Cain 


- recognizes the justice of his sentence, and 


bewails it; “Ishall be Nod, a vagabond in 
the earth.” And in the sixteenth, Moses 
gives us the history of its being put in ex- 


Whatever be in this, we) 


the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod,” a 
vagabond flying from place to place, skulking 
in corners, shunning the haunts of men, pur- 
sued incessantly by the remorseful pangs, and 
tormenting apprehensions of an ill conscience. 
Though you remove all external danger, yet 
“the wicked is as the troubled :sea, which 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt :” he is “majormissabib,” a terror to him- 
self To live in perpetual fear, to live at dis- 
cord with a man’s self, is not to live at all. 
The ‘posterity of Cain are represented in 
scripture, as the first to build a city. The 
mutual fears and wants of’ men drive ‘them 
into society ; put them upon raising bulwarks, 
devising restraints, cultivating the arts which 
afford the means of defence against attacks 
‘from ‘without, or which amuse and. divert 
within. The invention of music, and. of ma- 
nufactures in brass and iron, are, according- 
ly, likewise ascribed to his descendants. 
When men are got together in great multi- 
tudes, as their different talents will naturally 
whet each’ other to the invention of new arts. 
of life, and. the cultivation of science; so 
their various passions, mingling with, and 
acting upon one another, will necessarily 
produce unheard-of disorders and irregulari- 
ties. Hence, in Enoch, 'the city of Cain, and 
lin Lamech, the sixth from Cain, we first read 
of that invasion of the rights of mankind, 
polygamy, or the marrying more wives than 
one. Ina great city,as there will be many 
who omit doing their duty altogether, so 
there will be some, who will take upon them 
to do more than, duty prescribes. The un- 
varying nearness, or equality which Provi-’ 
dence has preserved from the creation of the 
world, of male and female -births, is full de- 
monstration, independent of all statute law, 
that the Governor of the world means every 
man to have his own wife, and every woman 
her own husband; that to neglect his inten- 
tion in this matter, is an attempt to counter- 
act his providence; and that to outrun it is 
an effort, equally vain, presumptuous, wicked, 
and absurd, to mend his work. oe 
How long Cain lived, and when, or where, 
and in what manner he died, we have no in-- 
formation. And little satisfaction can it yiell,. 
to attend the footsteps of a wicked and un- 
happy man, through a life of guilt and se- 
morse, to a latter end of horror. Better for 
him he had never been born, than to have 
lived a-sorrow to her that bare him, detested 
‘and shunned of all men, “a fugitive and a 
‘vagabond in the earth,” a burthen and a ter-- 
ror to himself. Better for him his name had 
never been mentioned among posterity, than: 
i to have it transmitted to latest generations, 
stained with a brother’s blood. But it is of 
hich importance to know, that God, in his 
good time, supplied the place of righteous 
Abel, preserved alive the holy seed, and se- 
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cured a succession, which should at length 
terminate in that “promised seed,” who was 
“to bruise the serpent’s head,” who was “to 
destroy the works of, the devil.” “ And 
Adam knew his wife again: and she bare a 


gon, and called his name Seth; for God, said 


she, hath appointed me another seed, instead 
of Abel, whom Cain slew.” 
- This wicked man’s history is a loud admo- 
nition to all to watch over their spirits; and 
carefully to guard against the first emotions 
of envy, anger, hatred, contempt, malice, or 
‘revenge. And the words of Jesus Christ con- 
firm and enforce the solemn warning, “I say 
unto you, that whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause, shall be in danger 
of the judgment; and whosoever shall say 
unto his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of 
the council: but whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. There- 
fore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee; leave there thy gift be- 
fore the altar, and go thy way; first be re- 
conciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.”* ; 

Hold thy bloody hand, son, daughter of 
murderous Cain! Why should a brother, a 
sister fall by it! That furious look is a dag- 
ger; that unkind word has made the blood; 
the heart’s blood to follow it. Daughter. of 

* Matt. v. 22—24, 
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murderous Cain? A female hand armed with 
a sword, lifted up to slay, dipped in blood! 
No, she wields a more deadly weapon, she 
brandishes an envenomed tongue: poison 
more fatal than that of asps is under her lips; 
it is not the body that sutfers, when that un- 
ruly member moves; it is the spirit, it is the 
spirit that bleeds: the man dies, and sees not 
who it was that hurt him; he perishes in the 
best part of himself, his good name is blasted ; 
and what has he left worth possessing? The 
sight of a little material- blood makes her 
faint: a dead corpse terrifies and-shocks her, 
but she can calmly, and with delight, sitdown 
to that horrid human sacrifice, a murdered, 
mangled reputation ! 

But the history, also, in its connexion, m- 
spires holy joy and confidence in God, by 
representing the constant, seasonable, and 
suitable interpositions of his providence, ac- 
cording to the various exigencies of mankind. 
‘Devils and wicked men are continually aim- 
ing at defacing his image,.at marring his 
work; but they cannot prevail. The~ pur- 
poses of the divine wisdom and.mercy are 
not to be defeated by the imnited efforts of 
earth and hell. 
in his room. Jesus expires on the cross, but 


“through death destroys him that had the 


power of death, that is, the devil. Surely, O 
Lord, the wrath of man shall praise thee, and 
the remainder of wrath thou shalt restrain,” 
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And Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for God took him—Genxsis y. 24. 


Tue regular and uniform dominion of the} 
aws of nature, or the occasional suspension 
nd alteration of them, are equally a proof 

the being and providence of God.. Whether 
the sun, with uninterrupted speed, continues 

tq perform his daily and annual course; or 
whether he “ stands still in Gibeon,” or “ goes 
back on the dial of Ahaz ;” the interposition 
of\the Most High is equally apparent, and 
equally to be adored. And why may not He, 
who has “appointed unto all men, once to 
die,” in order to make his power known, and 
his roodness felt, exhibit here and there an 
illustrious exemption from the.power of the 
grave, and thereby vindicate his sovereign 





rights as the great arbiter and disposer of life 
and death. 

To fallen Adam it was. denounced, “ Dust 
thou art, and to dust thou shalt return ;” by 


| 
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one man “sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have’sinned :” But, behold, 
the mortal sentence, is remitted.in favour of 
Enoch, the seventh from Adam; behold the 
order of nature is altered, the decree of Hea- 
ven is dispensed with ; he is “ translated with- 
out tasting of death.” When an event, so 


entirely out of course, takes place, it is’na- 


tural, and not unprofitable, to inquire into the 
causes of it; for when the issue is singular 
and uncommon, we justly conclude that the 
circumstances which led to it, were likewise 
singular and uncommon. The holy scriptures 
afford us, but sparingly, materials fora life 
which concluded so very difierently from that 
of other men; but what they have furnished, 
is striking and instructive. 


Abel dies, but Seth starts up. 
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had now himself paid the debt of nature. 
The curse of the broken law had been seen 
and felt in the unnatural and premature death 
of Abel; and was at length inflicted, in the 
departure of Adam, at the mature age of nine 
hundred and thirty years. 'The events which 
had hitherto taken place from the fall, were 
50 many successive demonstrations of the 
justice of God; under the weight of which, 
men were, one after another, sinking into the 
grave. All that mercy had as yet done, was 
to grant a reprieve of forfeited lite: and death, 
though delayed to the thousandth year, is 
still bitterness in the end. We may reason- 
ably suppose the faithful themselves to have 
been overwhelmed at the sight of so many 
vials of wrath, poured out from time to time 
on their guilty race: and that they were in- 
capable of discovering the promises of favour 
and triumph, of life and immortality, through 
the obscure veil of that promise, ‘the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the head of the ser- 
pent.” The sacrifice of Abel indeed disco- 
vered a faith in God, which raised the spirit 
above the fear and the stroke of death; and 
good men like him, would be led in their 
dying moments, with holy confidence and joy, 
to commit their departing souls to God, as 
unto a faithful Creator; but the body evi- 
dently returned to its dust, suffered corrup- 
tion, and was dissolved. Religion accordingly 
furnished, as yet, but imperfectly, one of the 
most powerful motives which it proposes to 
bring men unto God, as “the rewarder of 
all them that diligently seek him.” But at 
length he vouchsafes to unveil the invisible 
world ; and shows it to be possible “ for flesh 
and blood to inherit the kingdom of God.” 
Within fifty-seven years from the time that 
Adam was laid in the dust, Enoch, without 
undergoing that change, passes immediately 
into the presence and paradise of God. And 
thus there was placed before the eyes of the 


church, and of the world, in that early period, | 


an anticipated view and example of the final 
victory which the Messiah was at last to ob- 
tain over death, and all the other enemies 
of man’s salvation. 

Enoch, however illustrious and distinguish- 
ed in his latter end, as well as by the supe- 
rior sanctity of his life, came into the world 
in the usual manner, and fulfilled the duties 
of the ordinary relations of human life, while 
he continued in it. One great branch of 
holy walking with God, is useful walking 
among men. Having, to the proper period, 
lived in the obedience and subjection of a 
son, he in due time becomes the master of a 


*family and a father ; for Methuselah was born 


to him in the sixty-fifth year of his age,a 
period earlier than that at which any of the 
patriarchs, according to the record, became 
a parent, except his grandfather Mahalaleel. 
It is not the religion of God, which with- 


. draws or excludes men from society ; and 
D 
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teaches disrespect to the secular destinations 
of providence, or the relative obligations and 
connexions of life. No, it is the religion of 
Satan, which would represent as impure, 
what God declares pure, and permits to all, 
enjoins upon all; it is “a seducing spirit, and 
a doctrine of devils,” which forbids to marry, 
“which God. Hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving of them who believe and 
know the truth.” What, is a wretched soli- 
tary monk in his cell holier than Enoch, the ° 
father of a numerous family, who pleased 
God, so as to be rewarded with exemption, 
from death, and with immediate admission 
into the kingdom of heaven? He who lives 
unconnected, wilfully contracts his sphere 
of being useful, and of doing good ; he wick- 
edly hides his talent in the ground; he robs 
God, his country, and his kindred, of services 
Gh they have a just right to expect from 

im. 

Again, this holy man deserves our notice, 
as one of the great ancestors of the human 
race; as.a link in the mighty chain of provi- 
dence, which was gradually bringing on that 
eventful period, that fulness of time, when 
“ the first-born among many brethren,” last 
in order of succession, but first in dignity, 
should come for our salvation. Enoch was 
born in the year of the world six hundred 
and twenty-two,. Adam died fifty-seven 
years before his translation. Of consequence 
they were contemporaries, or lived together, 
for no less a period than three hundred and 
eight years., Adam's whole stock of natural 
and divine knowledge might accordingly 
have been, and most probably was, communi- 
cated, by word of mouth, to Enoch, inso long 
a course of years: and much did he profit by 
a communication so important. And this, 
by the way, instructs us in one final cause 
of the longevity of the patriarchs in the an- 
tediluvian world. As there was then no 
written word, no transferable record of divine 
truth, all religious knowledge must have 
been greatly marred and mmpaired, if not en- 
tirely lost, in the rapid lapse of generations, 
reduced to the present short standard of half - 
acentury. But God graciously lengthened 
out life then to many centuries; whereby 
the father was enabled to instruct his pos- 
terity of the seventh or eighth generation, in 
the things which he himself had received 
immediately from the fountain of all truth 
and knowledge. Thusare the dispensations 
of Providence suited to the necéssities of 
mankind; thus can God remedy every in- 
conveniency, and make up every defect, in 
a way peculiar to himself. But to proceed, 

Enoch was an illustrious person, not only 
in the church, but among the heathen.— 
Eusebius, the famous ecclesiastical historian, 
who flourished and wrote in the fourth cen- 
tury of the christian era, quotes Eupolemus, 
a, heathen author of credit, as affirming, that 
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the Babylonians consider Enoch as the au- 
thor of their astrology; and allege, that he is 
the same who is called Atlas by the Greeks, 
who, from his profound skill in natural ob- 
jects, and particularly from his discoveries 
in astronomy, was hyperbolically said tosus- 
tain the heavens on his shoulders. ‘The ex- 
pression, “Enoch walked with God,” is, in 
conformity to this opinion, interpreted of his 
close and intense application to the study of 
nature, and of the great additions to the pub- 
lie stock of acquired knowledge, which he 
made, in consequence of it. ‘That this may 
warrantably be supposed to constitute one 
branch of “walking with God” we are not 
disposed to deny. The study of nature is 
honourable, pleasing, and improving, and 
“the invisible things of God” may be clearly 
traced in “the things that are made.” But 
had Enoch been merely a great naturalist, a 
sagacious astronomer, or a profound sooth- 
sayer, he had not been transmitted to future 
generations by a distinction so honourable 
and so uncommon; nor had his history merit- 
ed so much of your attention as has already 
been bestowed upon it. Whether he was 
an adept in the science of nature or not, we 
know, upon the best authority, that he was a 
great “prophet;” for Jude the servant of 
Jesus Christ, in his general epistle, quotes 
him in that quality, in these words: “ Enoch 
also the seventh from Adam, prophesied of 
these, saying, Behold the Lord cometh with 
ten thousand of his saints, to execute judg- 
ment upon all, and to convince all, that are 
ungodly among them, of their ungodly deeds, 
which they-have ungodly committed, and of 
all their hard speeches, which ungodly sin- 
ners have spoken against him.”* Now it is 
no business of mine to inquire in what re- 
cord Jude found this prophecy of Enoch ; it 
is sufficient for my purpose that an Apostle 
ef the Lord delivers it as such.. Our pur- 
pose, is not to answer the objections, and re- 
fute the cavils of unbelievers, but, humbly 
to attempt to illustrate, enforce, and. apply 
scripture truth, to those who receive the 
Bible as the word of God; as the guide of 
their faith, the source of their hope, and the 
rule of their life. From the prophecy itself, 
it is of importance to observe how early, and 
how powerfully the doctrine of a judgment 
to come was taught to the world.’ How 
clearly do those men discern, whose eyes 
are opened by the Spirit of the living God! 
How vast and how profound must that in- 
telligence bé, which can communicate, even 
to man, the foreknowledge of events the 
most remote; which revealed to Enoch, in 
the very infancy of the world, the awful day 
of its dissolution ! 

In this holy man it is apparent, that the 
grace of God’s Spirit accompanied his gifts; 
the spirit of prophecy blended with the spirit 

* Jude, verses 14, 15. 
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of “faith, and love, and of a sound mind.” 
Not. like Balaam, who saw in prophetic vi- 
sion, the star of Jacob arising, but in unbe- 
lief shut his eyes against its hght; who des- 
cried things to come by the inspiration of the 
living God; but sottiskly yielded homage to 
them who are no gods; who lived a prophet, 
but died an idolater; not like Caiaphas, who, 
following the impulse of his own passions, 
and governed by the prejudice of a blinded 
mind, uttered a truth which he was not aware 
of; stumbled ‘on a prediction which he was 
unknowingly, undesignedly, helping to fulfil: 
But Enoch, impressed with the solemn truth 
which he preached to others, daily improved 
by it himself. How apt are men to err in this 
respect! They earnestly covet the gifts, 
which are dispensed but to a few, and are 
not always sanctified to the possessor; while 
they are careless about the graces which 
God is ever ready to bestow upon all, and 
which always accompany salvation. Let me 
possess, O God, an humble and a charitable 
spirit, though with the simplicity of a child, 
rather than “speak with the tongue of men 
or of angels,” and be destitute of it. 

This leads us to the interesting, important, 
and instructive part of Enoch’s history, name- 
ly, his moral and religious character, express- 
ed in these few but comprehensive words, 
“ Enoch walked with God.” Every thing else 
is transitory and fading. Youthful vigour and 
beauty are but the short-lived flowers of the 
spring, which die as soon as they are born; 
the honourable distinctions of this world are 
bubbles of empty air, which burst in a mo- 
ment, and disappear for ever; scientific re- 
searches and discoveries, are only the amuse- 
ments of children, who know but in part, and 
see as “in a glassdarkly ;” but holy walking 
with God is the honourable employment of a 
man; it is a permanent and perennial source 
of satisfaction: it is the essence of life; the 
cure of pain; the conqueror of death; the 
gate of immortality ; it is heaven upon’ earth. 
And wherein does it consist? “Can two 
walk together, except they be agreed?” No. 
Walking with God must therefore commence 
in reconciliation to God : and scripture knows, 
acknowledges, teaches no other way of re- 
conciliation but one. And the sacred com- 
mentator on the passage and character under 
review, lays down this great leading princi- 
ple of religion, as the foundation of Enoch’s 
holy conversation, and of the honours which 
he of consequence attained—“ By faith Enoch 
was translated, that he should not see death, 
and was not found, because God had trans- 
lated him: for before his translation he had ~ 
this testimony, that he pleased God. But 
without faith it is impossible to please him: 
for he that cometh to God, must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.”* Now, in every age of 

* Hebrews Xi. 5, 6.° Vers 
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the world, faith has but one and the same 
object. From Abel down to the youngest of 
the prophets, and from the fisherman who 
left his nets, and his worldly all to follow 
Jesus, to the end of time, the being, the na- 

ture, and the will of God have been, and can 
be, savingly known, and the mercy of God 
savingly embraced, only through a Mediator. 
On this foundation, what a superstructure 

of holiness may be raised! What gratitude, 
love, submission, and obedience toGod! What 
complacencyand delight in him! What kind- 
hess, compassion, forbearance, beneficence, 
and charity towards men! What gentleness, 
meekness, purity, peace; to adorn, to com- 
pose, to tranquilize, to bless the man him- 
self! What constancy, perseverance, uni- 
formity, increase in goodness! What vener- 
ability as a patriarch! What dignity as a 
sovereion! What sanctity as a priest! What 
respectability as a husband, a father, a mas- 
ter! What utility as a pattern and example! 
And such an one was Enoch; thus he lived 
and walked with God; and thus escaped death, 
that end of all men: “He was not, for God 
took him.” ‘This is the last memorable par- 
ticular of his history. About the import of 
the words we can be at no loss, after the 
apostle has explained them, by his being 
“translated that he should not see death.” 
With the manner of that translation we have 
nothing to do, as scripture is silent. If God 
intended it to be a public admonition or en- 
couragement to the men of that generation, 
we may rest assured he gave full and satis- 
factory evidence concerning it. That he 
meant it to afford universal and everlasting 
instruction to mankind, it is impossible to 
doubt, from his giving it so honourable and 
. so distinguished a place in his word. And 
what is the instruction which it administers 
to the world? Simply this, that a life of faith 
and holiness is but one remove from glory: 
that heaven descended to earth, will quickly 
raise men from earth to heaven: that death 
either averted, or overcome and destroyed, 
will at length opena passage to perfect union 
with God and enjoyment of him. Why should 
- I detain you, to relate the dreams of vision- 
aries, and the fables of impostors, respecting 
the manner in which God disposed of Enoch 
after his assumption? There is no. edifica- 
tion, and indeed but little amusement, in the 
bold fictions of a Mahomet, or the wild con- 
jectures of a Jewish Rabbin. We acknow- 
' Iedge no other paradise, or habitation of the 
blessed, but that represented in scripture, as 

the place where God gives the brightest evi- 

dences of his gracious presence, and com- 
municates his glory in full splendour. That, 

to which Jesus on the cross promised to con- 

duct the penitent thief. That which Paul 

calls the third heaven: and which in other 

places of the Bible is denominated HEAVEN, 

simply, and by way of excellency. Thither 
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was Enoch taken; thither also did Elijah, 
two thousand one hundred and twenty-one 
years afterwards, mount on a chariot of fire, 
and the wings of a whirlwind; and finally, 
thither at length, in placid majesty, ascended 
the Captain of our salvation, “leading cap- 
tivity captive.” 

Thus, m each of the three great periods 
of the church, was exhibited an instance of a 
man taken up into heaven, body and spirit, 
as a support and encouragement to the hope 
of believers, of attaining the same felicity. 
Enoch before the law was given; Elijah un- 
der the legal economy ; and Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of men, under the evangelical dis- 
pensation. And God, in conducting these 
events, has gradually disclosed life and im- 
mortality, from the dawning of the morning 
light, to the full glory of meridian splendour. 
Tt was a soothing, and an animating spectacle 
for the faithful of the first world to see a good 
man vanish away, and after living his period 
on earth, in piety, purity, and peace, lodged, 
not ina tomb, but in the bosom of God. It 
was yet a stronger presumption of immor- 
tality, to those who lived in the second period 
to see the heavens opened for the reception 
of one of their prophets; and celestial minis- 
ters in flaming fire, not of anger, but of love, 
sent to conduct him to the place of the bless- 
ed. But it isa demonstration to christians, 
and indeed the earnest and pledge of their 
inheritance, to see the great Author and 
Finisher of their faith, gradually and majes- 
tically rising through those vast regions 
which separate earth from heaven;:and to 
hear the church triumphant summoning the 
gates of the palace of glory to be opened, to 
receive the King of Glory, on his coming to 
prepare mansions of bliss for their reception, 
when the days of their probation are ended. 
“Such an High Priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners, and made higher than the heavens.” 

Enoch, Elijah, and Christ, in certain views, 
can be compared only with each other; but 
in all things, ne must have the pre-eminence. 
They prophesied through the power and vir- 
tue of the spirit given unto them; he is the 
giver of that spirit to them, and to all the 
prophets. As mere men, they must have had 
their infirmities, and the infirmities of one of 
them are upon record: but he knew infirmity 
only by a fellow feeling with the miserable, 
and he is the atonement for their sins. By 
the power and mercy of God, they were taken 
up into heaven; by his own power he as- 
cended on high; they as servants, he as the 
eternal son of God. In them, we have a re- 
peated instance of bodies glorified without 
suffering death; he “ was dead, and is alive 
again,” and carried to heaven a body which 
had been laid in the tomb. In them we have 
an object of admiration and astonishment ; in 


him, a pattern for imitation, a Saviour in 
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whom to trust, a ground of hope whereon to 
rest. Faith exempted them from death; and 


faith shall at length redeem all the followers, 


of the Lamb from the power of the grave. 
Enoch and Elijah ascended as solitary in- 
dividuals; Christ as the first-fruits of them 
that sleep: and “lifted up,” is drawing an 
elect world unto him. They were admitted 


to regions unknown, and among society un- | 


tried: he only returned to the place from 
whence he came. 
We conclude the History of Enoch with 
this obvious, but we trust, not useless reflec- 
tion—That those lives which deserve most 
to be had in remembrance, are most easily’ 
recorded, and consist of fewest articles. The 
history of an Enoch is comprised in three 
words, while the exploits of an Alexander, a 
Cesar; or any other of the scourges and de- 
stroyers of mankind, swell to many volumes. 
But what comparison is there between the 
bubble reputation, bestowed by historians, 
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poets, or orators, on the worthless and the 
wicked ; and the solid, sterling praise con~ 
ferred on the wise and good, by the Spirit of 
God, by whom actions are weighed, and who 
will at last “bring every secret thing into 
judgment?” And wo be unto them, who 
love the praise of men more than the praise 
of God. 
Into what a little measure shrinks the 
whole history of mankind previous to the 
flood; though a period of no less than one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-six years! To 
that great revolution of the world we are now 
brought; and the following Lecture, if God 
permit, will contain the first part of the his- 
tory of Noah; in whose person, the oldand new 
worlds, through the vast chasm of the deluge, 
were connected together; and who is ex- 
hibited in scripture as a type of Him, in whose 
person heaven and earth are united, and by 
whom all things are to be made new. May 
God bless what has been spoken. Amen. 
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And Lamech lived an hundred eighty and two years, and begat a son: and he called his name Noah, 
saying, This same shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, because of the ground 


_ which the Lord had cursed.—GenzsiIs v. 28, 29. 


Tur fortunes and characters of men-are 
various as their faces. ‘What diversity has 
appeared in the lives, and in the latter end, 
. of those persons whose history has already 


passed under our review, in the course of 


these Exercises! Adam experienced a change 
more bitter than death. Abel perished by 
the hand of his brother. ‘The murderer be- 
comes a terror to himself, lives an exile, and 
dies unnoticed. Enoch. is gloriously exempt- 
ed from the stroke of death, and carried di- 
rectly to heaven. Noah survives the whole 
human race, his own family excepted ; lives 
to behold a world destroyed, a world restored. 

We are now arrived at that memorable re- 
volution, of which there exists so many strik- 
ing marks on the external appearance of the 
globe; of which there are such frequent and 
distinct intimations in the traditional monu- 
ments and records of all the learned nations 
of antiquity ; and of which it has pleased God 
to give such an ample and circumstantial de- 
tail in scripture. 

Concerning Noah, great expectations were 
formed, from the moment of his birth. The 
world was arrived at an uncommon pitch of 


corruption, and degeneracy. The natural 
evils which flesh is heir to, were prodigiously 
increased by irreligion and vice; so that the 
earth groaned, as it were, under the curse of 
God, and the violence and impiety of men. 
Lamech, the father of Noah, with the fond- 
ness and partiality of parental affection, flat- 
ters himself that his new-born son would 
prove.a comfort to himself, and a blessing to - 
mankind; and, most probably directed by the 
spirit of prophesy, bestows upon him a name 
significant of his future character and con- 
duct; of the station which he was to fill, and 
the purpose which he was to serve, in the 
destination of Providence. He had the satis- 
faction of living to see his expectations real- 
ized ; and his eyes closed in peace, at a good 
old age, five years before that great calamity 
which overwhelmed the human race—the 
deluge. 
Scripture accounts for the universal de- 
pravity of that awful period, in these words ; 
“And it came to pass when men began to 
multiply on the face of the earth, and daugh- 
ters were born unto them, that the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men that they were 


ss 
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fair; and they took them wives of all which 
they chose.”* These expressions the most 
respectable and judicious interpreters explain, 
as descriptive of unhallowed and imprudent 
intermarriages between the posterity of pious 
Seth, here called the “sons of God,” and the 
female descendants of wicked Cain, denomi- 
nated “the daughters of men.” Attracted 
by external and transitory charms, they form 
alliances inconsistent with wisdom, and dis- 
allowed of Heaven. The invention of the 


fine arts being in the family of Cain, it is not 
absurd to suppose, that these were called in 


aid to personal beauty ; and that the allure- 
ments of music and dress in particular, were 
employed by the daughters of Jubal, “the 


father of all such as handle the harp and or- 


gan,” and of Tubal-Cain, “the instructer of 
every artificer in brass and iron,’*to support the 
impression already made by their fair looks. 


What ensued? That which will always hap- 
pen to piety unwisely and unequally yoking 1t- 
self with irreligion and profanity; the evil 
principle being much more powerful to per- 


vert the good, than the good to reform the evil. 
Giants are said to have been the issue of 


those unfortunate marriages; literally, per- 


haps, men of huge stature, like the sons of 


Anak in latter times: certainly, men of lofty, 
aspiring, haughty minds: the heirs to the 
pride, vanity, and presumption of their mo- 
thers, more than to the decency, wisdom, and 
of their male ancestors. ‘That corrup- 
which 
comprehended all, save Noah and his house- 
hold ; and it must have been very grievous, 
to constrain the Spirit of God to employ Jan- 
guage so strong and’ expressive as this, on the 
“ And it repented the Lord that 
he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart. And the Lord said, I will 
destroy man, whom I have created, from the 
face of the earth, both man and beast, and the 
and the fowls of the air; for 
made them.” 
When the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint, dissolution and destruction cannot 
“ But Noah was a 
just man, and perfect in his generations : and 
How honourable 
for Noah to stand thus single, thus distin- 
Goodness supported and kept in 
countenance by the mode, and by multitudes, 
is amiable and praiseworthy ; but goodness 
single and alone; goodness stemming the 
torrent, resisting the contagion of example, 
despising the universal sneer, braving univer- 
such goodness is superior to 


piety, 
tion must have been general indeed, 


occasion : 


creeping thing, 


it repenteth me that I have 


be ata great distance. 
Noah walked with God.” 


guished ! 


sal opposition, 
all praise: and such was the goodness of 


Noah. He distinguished himself in the ee 

vi 
‘his piety, righteousness, and zeal; and God, 
-who.suffers none to lose at his hand, dis- 


of an adulterous and sinful generation, 


tinguishes him by special marks of his fa- 
* Gen. vi. 1 2. ¢ Gen. vi. 6, 7. 
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29 
vour, ‘But Noah found grace in the eyes 
of the Lord.”* 

Of no character does scripture speak more 
highly than of Noah’s; “he was a just man, 
and perfect in his generations, and walked 
with God.” In general calamities, it must 
needs happen that the innocent suffer with 
the guilty. But in some cases, Providence 
is pleased specially to interpose for the deli- 
verance of good men. Rather than one wor- 
thy family should perish in the deluge, a 
whole world of transgressors is respited, till 
the means of safety for that family are pro- 
vided. Isa sinful city or nation spared? We 
may rest assured there are some valuable, 
pious persons among them. According to 
the idea suggested by our blessed Lord, the 
righteous are “the salt of the earth,” that 
which seasons the whole mass, and preserves 
it from putrefaction and corruption. ‘The 
apostle Peter styles Noah “a preacher of 
righteousness.” He was not carried away 
by the prevailing profligacy of his day. He 
preached by a holy descent from the prevail- _ 
ing maxims and practices of the times. He 
preached by an open and bold remonstrance 
against the general dissoluteness and impiety. . 
And he preached at length by his works; by 
the construction and fitting up of the ark for 
the preservation of himself and family, and 
for saving alive a breed of the various sorts 
of fowls and animals. 

It is with pleasure we once more refer you 
to the sacred expositor of the antediluvian 
history : “by faith,” says he, “ Noah being 
warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved. with fear, prepared an ark, to the 
saving of his house; by the which he con- 
demned the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.”+ Here a 
crowd of ideas rush upon us at once. Be- 
hold the great God in the midst of judgment 
remembering mercy. He will not destroy 
the righteous with the wicked. But God 
will not vouchsafe to perform that immediate- 
ly by a miracle, which may be effected by 
the blessing of his providence upon human 
foresight, industry, and diligence. He who 
was pleased to save Enoch, by translating 
him to heaven without tasting death, thought 
fit to preserve Noah by means of an ark of 
his own building. The design and contri- 
vance is God’s; the execution is man’s. He 
who could have transported Noah to a differ- 
ent sphere, and have. lodged him there in 
safety, till the waters of the flood had abated, 
kept him alive and in safety, rolling in the 
ark, upon the face of the mighty waters. He, 
who in the morning of the sixth day, by the 
almighty fiat, created at first the whole ani- 
mal world, and though lost, could have in a 
moment replaced it, by the word of his power, 
thought proper to preserve alive the race of 
animals, by providing a place of refuge, and 

*Gen vi. 8. } Heb. xi. 7. 
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by a special inetinet of his providence, warn- | admonition of Heaven, undertaking his great 


ing thein of their approaching danger and 
conducting them to shelter. 


'- Behold, dreadful to think ! the patience of 


|work. The foundation is Jaid: the’ fabric 
advances; and every stroke of the axe or ham- 
mer summonsa thoughtlessand a guilty world 


God at last exhausted: and the decree goes| to repéntance: but’ “ they will not hear, they 


forth. ‘The earth also was corrupt before 
God: ‘and the earth was filled with violence. 
And God looked upon the earth, and behold 
it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth. And God said unto 
Noah, The end of all flesh is come before 
me; for the earth is filled with violence 
through them; and behold, I will destroy 
them with the earth.”* God has warned, 
threatened, borne with men in vain, and 
Noah has preached to them in vain.. The day 
of the Lord is come, and who shall be able 
to stand? And who hath seen, heard of, or 
is able to conceive a calamity so dreadful ? 
« The end of all flesh is come. I will destroy 
them with the earth.” Immediately upon 
the fall, universal nature underwent achange. 
The- mild influences of the heavens were 
changed or withheld; the earth refused to 
yield her increase to the hand of the culti- 
vator, but the full extent and awful import 
of the curse was never felt till now. By the 
deluge, the whole face of nature was to be 
altered; the solid globe dissolved and dis- 
jointed; its parts torn asunder from each 
other: its fertility diminished; that it might 
present to all future generations, a magnifi- 
cent palace, but in ruins: the mere skeleton 
of ancient splendour. 

‘Some ingeniots men have supposed, that 
at this period, the position and motion of our 
earth, with respect to the sun, were changed: 
that till then it was so situated in relation to 
the heavenly bodies, as to possess an equal 
and universal temperature of air! that hi- 
therto a perpetual spring went hand in hand 
with an abundant autumn: but that then it 
was placed in the slanting and oblique situ- 
ation, which occasions diversity of climates 
- and seasons; which exposes.one part to the 
burning and direct rays of the sun: binds 
another up in perpetual chains of darkness 
and ice; gives birth to volcanos, earthquakes, 
tempests, hurricanes, and all that tribe of na- 
tural evils which afflict the wretched children 
of men. The effects, undoubtedly, must 
have been wonderful, as the event itself is 
altogether preternatural. I have no inten- 
tion of going at present into a discussion of 
the question, whether the extent of the flood 
was universally over all the earth; nor into 
a philosophical investigation of the means 
employed in producing a phenomenon go sin- 
gular. Taking the Bible account of the mat- 
ter in its literal import, we will rather make 
such reflections upon it as may, by the bless- 
ing of God, promote the interests of faith and 
of holiness in our hearts and lives. 

Behold then, the venerable sage, at the 
* Gen. vi. 11—13, 


will not lay it to heart.” I see the good man, 
maligned, derided, insulted. In their gayety 
of heart, they scornfully style the ark, Noah’s ' 
folly. The work is fished, but they con- 
tinue to sing, dance, and play; and many, it 
is probable, have an active hand in the con- 
struction of that machine, to which they 
scorn to resort for shelter from the impend- 
ing danger. Noah is not to be diverted from 
his purpose. Neither the immensity of the 
undertaking, nor the length of time which it 
required, nor the opposition which he meets 
with from an unbelieving generation, dis- 
courage him in the prosecution of a design, 
planned by infinite wisdom, and recommend- 
ed by divine mercy. 

How the whole tribe of commentators 
have gone into the opinion, that the space of 
one hundred and twenty years were em- 
ployed in building the ark, is strange and un- 
accountable. It appears not on the face of 
the history: it is irreconcilable to reason 
and experience: as without: a miracle, the 
parts first constructed must have failed and 
decayed before the latter parts were finished: 
and it expressly contradicts the chronologi- 
cal detail of the facts, as delivered to us in 
scripture. For Noah was five hundred years 
old at the birth of his eldest son. When the 


order for building the ark was given, all his 


three sons were married, as we learn from 
the following passage: “But with thee will 
I establish my covenant: and thou shalt come 
into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy 
wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee.”* The 
youngest, therefore, may reasonably be sup~ 


| posed to have seen his fiftieth year ; and the 


flood came upon the earth in the six hun- 
dredth year of Noah’s life; there is left, then, 
a period considerably less than fifty years, 
for the execution of the work; and it most 
probably occupied a much shorter space than 
even that. 

Some minute inquirers have taken the 
trouble to calculate the solid contents, and 
thence to estimate the burthen of this won- 
derful vessel. A cubit is the distance ina 
full grown man, from the elbow to the tip of 
the middle finger; for the conveniency of cal- 
culation, it has been fixed at a foot and a half 
of common measure. Upon this supposition, 
the ark contained one million, seven hun- 
dred and eighty-one thousand, three hundred 
and forty-six cubical feet ; which, according 
to the usual allowance of forty-two feet to a 
ton, or two thousand pounds weight, makes 
the whole burthen to be forty-two thousand 
four hundred and thirteen tons; which is 
considerably more than'the burthen of forty 

* Gen. vi.18. = e 
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ships of one thousand tons each. Such was 
the vast, unwieldy fabric, entrusted, without 
mast, sail, rudder, or compass, to the mercy 
of the waves; and which contained the saved 
remnant of the human race, and of the animal 
creation, with all necessary accommodation 
and provision for the space of more than a 
ear. 

Behold the four-footed and the feathered 
tribes, each according to his. kind, by a pecu- 
liar instinct of Heaven, flocking to Noah, for 
protection from the threatenmg tempest, as 
formerly to Adam, to receive their names. 
The beasts take warning and hide themselves, 
but men, more.stupid than the brutes, sin on, 
till they are destroyed. Every thing an- 
nounced a storm gathering. Noah preaches 
to the last hour ; admonishes, entreats, threat- 
ens, and invites. What means that preter- 
natural gathering ,together of the brute crea- 
tion to one place? How come they in a 
moment to change their nature ; toseek what 
before they shunned; to forget all animosity 


towards each other? Whence is it that “the 


wolf dwells with the lamb, the leopard lies 


down with the kid, and the young lion and 


the fatling together ?”’ What so brutish and 
incorrigible as men given up to their own 
lusts ! : 
At length all is safely housed, from th 

dove to the raven, and God shuts in Noa 

with his charge. When lo! the face of hea- 
ven is covered with blackness. Nature shud- 
ders at the frown of an angry God—the win- 
dows of heaven are opened; the rain descends 
amain: the barriers that confined. the ocean 
to its appointed bed are removed, and the 
waters from beneath start up to meet the 
waters coming down from above, and join 
their streams to avenge a holy and righteous 


God of his adversaries. The gradual increase 


of the calamity isa dreadful aggravation of 
itshorror. Thick clouds first gave the alarm. 
Rain uncommonly heavy, and of longer than 
ordinary continuance, increases the growing 
surprise and consternation. The voice of 
mirth is heard no more, and “all the daugh- 
ters of music are brought low.” By degrees 
the rivers swelling overtheir banks, and seas 
forgetting their shores, render the plains and 
the valleys no places of safety. But the lofty 
mountains will afford a refuge from the grow- 
ing plague. hither, in trembling hope, the 
wretches fly. The gathered tempest will 


surely spend itself, and serenity return. Ah, 


vain hope! the swelling surge gains con- 
tinually upon them; all is become sea ; the 
foundations of the hills are shaken by the 
tide; it advances upon them. As their last 
resource they climb the trees which cover the 
mountain tops, and cling to them in despair. 


Their neighbours and friends sink in the 


gulf before their eyes! their ears are filled 
with the shrieks of them that perish. All is 
amazement and wo. At length they are all 
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overtaken and overwhelmed. To have length- 
ened their miserable existence so long by vain 
efforts, is only to have lengthened out an- 
guish. To fill up the measure of their misery, 
they perish in sight of a place of security 
which they cannot reach; they perish with 
the bitter remorse of having despised and re- 
jected the means of escape, when they had 
them in their power; like the rich man in 
hell, whose torment was grievously augment- 
ed, by the sight of Lazarus afar off in the bo- 
som of Abraham. 

Compare with these, the feelings of Noah 
and his little family within the ark. They 
enjoy a refuge of God’s providing. ‘They 
have full assurance of the divine protection. 
Ample provision for the evil day is made. O 
what gratitude to their Almighty Friend! O 
what fervent love among themselves! O what 
holy composure and rest in God! O what 
awful reflections on the justice and severity 
of the great Jehovah! O what sweet and 
satisfying meditations on his mercy! 

The sequel of Noah’s history, and the com- 
parison between him and Adam, and between 


him and Christ, will, if God permit, be the 


subject of the next Lecture. We cannot 
conclude the present without reflecting 

On the danger and mischief which arises 
from forming graceless connexions. It admi- 
nisters a solemn and suitable admonition to - 
the male part of my audience, who have not 
already contracted alliances for life, to consi- 
der a principle of religion, and a taste for de- 
yotion, as among the leading qualities to be 
sought after in the female character, and the 
only sure foundation of honourable and lasting’. 
friendship; as the basis of, and the prompter 
to every domestic duty. 

It administers a just, and, I am sorry to 
add, a seasonable reproof, to that spirit of 
avarice and selfishness, together with that. 
criminal love of pleasure, which too much 
characterise the young men of the present. 
day, and to which the higher considerations. 
of piety, modesty, and accomplishments really 
useful and ornamental, are daily sacrificed. 

It instructs my female hearers, toe, in the 
knowledge of what constitutes their real worth 
and excellence. ‘Favour is deceitful, and. 
beauty is vain: but a ‘woman that feareth the 
Lord she shall be praised.”* General de- 
claimers against the female sex have got 
excellent topics for their spleen, in the se- 
duction of the first man by Hve, and the cor- 
ruption of the old world by the daughters of 
Cain. I would make a kinder use of these: 
sad events, by considering them as instances 
of the great power which women have over 
men; and hence earnestly call upon Chris- 
tian women, to cultivate with care and dili- 
gence the graces of that character, and to 
employ their influence, according to their 
different relations and opportunities, to dif- 

* Proverbs xxxi. 30. 
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fuse a taste for what is decent, pious, and 
praiseworthy; and they may rest assured that 
their friends ofthe other sex will at least 
study to appear, what they would have them 
to be 


The example of Noah is a loud call to aim 
at singular goodness. The multitude of 
offenders lessens neither the criminality, nor 
the danger of anyone. Let none then think 
of “ following a multitude to do evil,” _“Com- 
munity in vice may seem to diminish the 
guilt of sin, but community in suffering, is a 
bitter agoravation of it. Dare to stand, though 
alone, in the cause of God and truth; know- 
ing that wicked men themselves revere that 
goodness which they do not love, and secretly 
approve the virtue which they will not culti- 
vate. Remember who hath said, “ Whoso- 
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ever shall confess me before men, him will I 
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confess also before my Father which is in ~ 


‘heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 


men; him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven.” > ae 
You have heard of the destruction of the 


‘old world by water; your eyes shall behold 


that which now is, destroyed by fire. The 
preservation of Noah, by means which God 
appointed, is a striking type of the method 
of salvation from sin, death, and hell, by Je- 
sus Christ.. The present day of merciful 
visitation, is the precious season of resorting 
to that stronghold and place of defence ; and 
to you the call is once more given, “ look to 
me and be saved;” “come to me, all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 
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And God remembered Noah, and every living thing, apd all the cattle that was with him in the ark: and 


God made a wind to pass over the earth, 


Tux word and the providence of God are 
the only infallible interpreters of his nature. 
The existence, and the order of the visible 
creation, evince the being of one Eternal 
Cause of all things, infinite in wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, mercy, and truth. 
But the harmony, the extent and limits of the 
divine attributes. and perfections, are to be 
discovered only by observing what comes to 
pass ; and by reading and understanding what 
God has been pleased to commit to writing, 
for our instruction. The light of nature is 
sufficient, for example, to instruct us, that 
God is righteous ; and experience assures us, 
that he is merciful; but without the help of 
revelation, and the history of providence, we 
could not, we durst not say, where justice 
would stop, and when the tide of mercy would 
begin to flow. And is it not pleasant and en- 
couraging to reflect, upon the authority of 
both scripture and experience, that justice, 
the awful and formidable perfection of the 
most high God, has its bounds; whereas good- 
ness and tender mercy swell over all limits, 
possessing a height and depth, a length and 
breadth, which surpass knowledge? Justice, 
is the river confined within its banks, and 
terminating its course in the sea; mercy, the 
unconfined, immeasurable ocean, in survey- 
ing the vast extent of which, the eye fails, 
and thought itself is lost. It is, moreover, de- 
lightful to consider, that the.very judgments 
of Heaven, however dreadful in their nature 





the waters assuaged.—GENEsIs Viii. 1. 


and effects, are, upon the whole, and in the 
end, unspeakable blessings. The wrath of 
man, and judgments of which men are the 
authors, like the uncontrolled rage of devour- 
ing flames, spare nothing ; they consume root 
and branch together. But divine justice, like 
the refiner’s fire, lays hold only of the dross, 
and bestows on the remaining ore greater 
purity and value. 
The history of the deluge, among many 
other instances which might be adduced, is a 
plain and a striking illustration of these ob- 
servations. The last Lecture exhibited the 
fearful triumph of divine justice. We beheld 
heaven from above, the earth and ocean from 
beneath, uniting their forces in their Maker’s 
cause ; “ the windows of heaven opened,” the 
‘fountains of the great deep broken up,” 
blending their waters, to overwhelm a world 
of ungodly men. What a prospect did this 
globe then present to the surrounding spheres; 
Involved in gross darkness for forty days to- 
gether: and when the light returns, no dry 
land appears, for even “all the high hills 
which were under the whole heaven were 
covered:” And O, tremendous object of di- 
vine vengeance ! “ All flesh died, that moved 
upon the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, 
and of beasts, andof every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, and every man. 
All, in whose nostrils was the breath of life, 
of all that was in the dry land, died. And 
every living substance was destroyed which 
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was upon the face of the ground, both man, 


and cattle, and the creeping things, and the 
fowl of the heaven ; and they were destroyed 
from the earth: and Noah only remained 
alive, and they that were with him in the 
ark.”* “Tt isa fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God.” 

At length the tempest of wrath spends it- 
self. At length, after a night so dark, so 
dreary, and so long, the morning light begins 
to dawn. Nothing but water is to be seen, 
except yonder little bark floating on the 
mighty surge, which threatens every moment 
to swallow it up, or to dash it impetuously on 
some rocky mountain’s top. It contains the 
sad remainder of the human race; the hope 
of all future generations. It is preserved, 
not by the power of him who constructed, 
but of him who designed it, and who directed 
it to be built. It is guided, not by the skill 
of the mariner, but steered by the hand of 
Providence. That a vessel of such con- 
struction, should preserve its upright position 
for so long a time, in such a wild uproar of 
nature, must be ascribed to a perpetual super- 
natural interposition. 

The ark has proved the protection and pre- 
servation of Noah; but is it not his prison 
also?. How gladly do we submit to a tempo- 
rary inconveniency for the sake of a great 
and lasting good! But the inconveniencies, 
to which we submit in fulfillmg the designs 
of Providence, shall not be prolonged beyond 
their needful period, nor increased beyond 
our strength. What an amiable view of the 
mercy and condescension of God is presented 
to us at this period of Noah’s history! “ O, 
Lord, thou preservest man and beast 
“doth God take care for oxen?” “God re- 
membered Noah, and every living thing, and 
all the cattle that was with him in the ark: 
and God made a wind to pass over the earth, 
and the waters assuaged.” He who makes 
sphere to balance on sphere, in the great sys- 
tem of nature, can make one element check, 
and control the rage of another, inthe subor- 
dinate economy of our little globe. Wind 
stops the progress, and diminishes the fury 
of water at God’s command. The dominion 
of any one element prevailing too long must 
soon prove fatal to the whole; but their 
powers blending with, opposing, balancing 
each other, produce that wonderful and de- 
lightful harmony, on which the being and the 
happiness of mankind depend. “The waters 
prevailed one hundred and fifty days, and 
after the end of them, they were abated.” 

According to the best chronological calcu- 
lations, the different eras or stages of this 
great event, adapted to our reckoning of 
time, are thus fixed. A few days after the 
death of Methuselah, the son of Enoch, who 
‘was born two hundred and forty-three years 
before Adam died, and in whose person, of 

* Gen. vii. 21—24. 
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course, the creation of the world and the 
flood seemed almost to meet; I say,a few 
days after Methuselah’s death, God com- 
manded Noah, on the tenth day of the second 
month, answering to the thirtieth of Novem- 
ber, in the year of the world one thousind 
six hundred and fifty-six, and before Christ 
two thousand three hundred and forty-eight, 
to prepare that week for going into the ark, 
and to receive all the living creatures which 
came thither by direction of Providence, in 
the course of seven days. 

On the seventeenth day of the second 
month, or the seventh of December, in the 
six hundredth year of Noah’s life, the deluge 
began, after the Lord had shut him in with 
all his family. The rain from heaven, and 
the flux from the ocean, continued without 
intermission, forty days and forty nights, till 
the waters prevailed fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains; and then stayed, on the: 
seventeenth of January. It continued flood 
one hundred and fifty days, including the 
forty days from its commencement to its full 
height; that is, to the seventeenth day of 
the seventh month, or the sixth of May, when 
the flood abated, and the ark rested upon one 
of the mountains of Arrarat or Armenia. 
On the first day of the tenth month, or July 
nineteenth, the waters still continuing to de- 
crease, the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains became visible from the ark. At the 
end of forty days from thence, on the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month, or the twenty- 
eighth of August, Noah opened the window 
of the ark, and sent forth the raven, which 
never returned tohim. After expecting her 
for seven days in vain, on the third of Sep- 
tember, he sent forth the dove, which re- 
turned to him the same day, having found no 
rest for the sole of her foot, through the con- 
tinuance of the waters. After seven days 
more, on the tenth of September, he again 
sends forth the dove, which returned in the 
evening, with an olive leaf in her mouth, a 
proof that the waters had decreased below 
the heicht of that plant. After waiting yet 
seven days more, Noah again sends forth the 
dove, on September seventeenth, which re- 
turned not again to him, a proof that “the 
ground was dry,” and that this bird could 
now find food to sustain life, out of the ark. 

On the first day of the first month, answer- 
ing to October the twenty-third, in the year 
of the world one thousand six hundred and 
fifty-seven, when Noah entered into the six 
hundred and first year of his age, on this 
first day of the new. world, he removed the 
covering of the ark, and beheld that the 
ground was dry. And finally, on the twenty- 
seventh of the second month of this new 
year, or December the eighteenth, at God’s 
command, who had shut him in, Noah came 
out, of the ark, and all who were with him, 
in perfect safety ; after they had been con- 
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fined therein the space of one year and eleven 
days. P 

ie now that he is liberated from so long 
confinement, what are his first sentiments ; 
what is the first use he makes of restored 
liberty? It is neither a day of business, nor 
of pleasure, for himself, but of piety and gra- 
titude towards God. A portion of the ani- 
mals, hitherto cherished and protected with 
so much care and tenderness; and preserved 
in the general wreck of nature, must yield 
their lives, and pour out their blood by their 
patron’s hand, at God’s altar. Was not this 
a direct acknowledgment, that his own life 
was forfeited with those of the rest of man- 
kind; but spared by an act of distinguishing 
grace? The stock of living creatures was 
awfully reduced by the deluge ; and this con- 
sideration, with a worldly and selfish mind, 
might have been pleaded as an excuse for 
delaying sacrifice till victims were multiplied 
by length of time. But when works of piety, 
charity, or mercy, are to be performed, a 
gracious spirit considers the urgency of the 
call, rather than the largeness of means. 
What is saved from God and the wretched, 
from religion and humanity, will never make 
any one rich. What is bestowed on works 
of piety and mercy, is property laid. out at 
more than common interest. Did Noah’s six 
couple of beasts, and of birds, increase more 
slowly, that the seventh was devoted in sa- 
crifice to his Maker and Preserver? I sup- 
pose not. In this, if in any sense, what the 
wise man says, is true, “there is that scatter- 
eth and yet aboundeth; there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty.” O how acceptable to God are the 

‘sacrifices of an humble, grateful, faithful 
heart! The ground that was cursed for the 
offence of one, and deluged for the offences 
of many, by the faith and piety of one is de- 
livered» from the curse, and forever secured 
from the danger of a second flood: “ And 
the Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the 
Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground for man’s sake ; for the imagina- 
tion of man’s heart is evil from his youth ; 
neither will I again smite any more every 
living thing, as I have done.”’* 

Having satisfied the demands, and received 
the consolations of religion, Noah and his 
sons are dismissed of God to their secular 
employments, to the possession and cultiva- 
tion of their spacious inheritance. All the 
grants which had been given to the first man, 
and all the blessings pronounced upon him 
are renewed to Noah and his family. The 
whole animal creation is afresh subjected to 
their power and authority. And now, for the 
first time, we read of the flesh of animals 
being permitted unto man for food. But, in 
the very same breath, the use of blood is for- 
bidden to mankind. Was it intended to ad- 

* Gen. Viii. 21. 
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monish men to be tender of the lives of the 
brute creation; and not to take away, wan- 
tonly and unnecessarily, what they are’ un- 
able to restore? Was it to teach men not to 
use as common food, what was, from the be- 
ginning, the symbol of atonement? Is it that 
the thing prohibited is unfit and unwhole- 
some for aliment? Wasit, by placing a fence 
round that which constitutes the life of a 
beast, to guard, with the greater sanctity, the 
life of man? The interdiction undoubtedly 
has a meaning, for none of the precepts of 
God are merely arbitrary. Wherever he in- 
terposes by a special mandate, there we may 
rest assured, some end of piety, of purity, or 
of mercy, is to be accomplished by it. 

God never communicates his grace by 
halves. He is but half preserved, who has 
escaped one great calamity, if he must after- 
wards live in perpetual fear. Noah’s family 
has outlived the deluge: but every dark 
cloud isa memorial of that grievous plague, 
and a threatening of its return. Every wa- 
tery cloud, therefore, with the sun in opposi- 
tion to it, shall be an assurance, written in 
the most distinct characters, to them and all 
generations of men following, that “ the wa- 
ters shall no more become a flood to destroy 
all flesh.” The bow in the clouds existed 
no doubt before this; the natural cause al- 
ways and uniformly must produce the same 
effect ; but it has now a use and a meaning 
unknown before. It formerly manifested in 
its most beautiful colours, stupendous size, 
and exact shape and form, the God of nature ; 
now it has become-a witness for the God of 
grace. It was always an object beautiful to 
behold; but O, how much greater its excel- 
lence and importance, as the token of God’s 
covenant! When natural appearances lead 
to saving acquaintance with nature’s. God, 
then they are truly valuable‘and useful. 

We are now come to the last memorable 
event of Noah’s life ; which, though far less 
honourable for him than those which preceded 
it, the sacred historian has nevertheless re- 
corded, with the same exactness and fidelity, 
which he has employed in transmitting the 
rest of his history. Noah, though advanced 
toa late period in life, and assured that hence- 
forth the duration of human life was to be 
greatly abridged, engages with alacrity in 
the labours of husbandry. That God who 
thought fit to save him from the flood, by an 
ark of his own building, will not preserve 
him alive, but by fruits of his own raising. 
He who would reap the clusters of the vine, 
must first plant, shelter, prop, and prune the 
vine. But behold the juice of the grape in 
a new state; possessing a quality unheard 
of before. Eaten from the tree, or dried in 
the sun, itis simple and nutritious like the 
grain from the stalk of corn; pressed out 
and fermented, it acquires a fiery force, it 
warms the blood, it mounts to the brain, it 
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leads reason captive, it overpowers every 
faculty, it triumphs over its lord. How oiten 
have arts been invented, which have proved 
fatal to the inventors? Every poison, it is said, 
contains, or is produced contiguous to, its an- 
tidote. Such is the care, such the goodness 
of God tomen. But alas! must it not also 
be observed, that our very food and cordials 


contain a poison, through the ignorance or’ 


excess of man. Was Noah unacquainted 
with this intoxicating quality of wine, and 
overtaken through imexperience? Or did 
the faithful monitor of the old world, and the 
father of the new, deliberately sacrifice de- 
cency and understanding to this insinuating 
foe? In either case, who can help deploring 
his shameful, his degraded condition ; and 
the consequences which flowed from it! We 
pity the dishonoured father; but we detest 
the unnatural son who. could make sport of 
his parent’s shame. He who intoxicates him- 
self does ill; but he whe in cool blood, can 
take an indecent, or an injurious advantage 
of the intoxication of another, does worse. 
The modesty and dutifulness of two of Noah’s 
sons, exhibit a lovely and imstructive exam- 
ple to youth; their ingenuous shame, their 
eagerness to conceal the infirmity of their 
father. They deserve to be blessed with nu- 
merous and thriving families, who have prac- 
tised duty and obedience to their parents. 
This accordingly is the blessing entailed 
upon Shem and Japhet; and Ham’s disre- 
spectful and indecent behaviour towards his 
father, is in like manner, punished in the en- 
tail of a lasting and heavy curse upon his 
offspring. Of all the precepts of the law, 
the fifth most obviously, directly, and cer- 
tainly, requites the breach or the observance 
of itself. Noah awakes from his wine, and 
meets the reproof of his intemperance, in 
the knowledge of what his sons had done 
unto him, when he was not himself. And 
what reproof so keen and severe to an in- 
genuous mind like his, as the reflection, that 
he had made himself an object of scorn and 
derision to one part of his own family, and 
of sorrow and pity to the other. 

‘ At length the period arrives that Noah 
must die; and he who had seen the world in 
three different states, as it came from the 
hands of the Creator, unless as it was affect- 
ed by the fall—covered over with the waters 
of a flood—and restored again through the 
mercy of Heaven, at last sinks into the grave, 
and ceases to have any farther interest in the 
world. He survives that great destruction, 
the deluge, three hundred and fifty years; 
lives to instruct a new race of men in the 
knowledge, the love, and the worship of the 
true God; lives to see his progeny increased 
and multiplied, and spreading on every side; 
lives to exhibit to a short-lived race of mor- 
tals an example of patriarchal dignity and 
longevity; and dies at the age of nine hun- 
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dred and fifty years; short of the life of Me- 
thuselah only by nineteen. From that period, 
the life of man began gradually to decrease, 
till it shrunk into its present little measure. 
Whether life be long or short, “death cer- 
tainly is the end of all men, and the living 
should lay it to his heart.” 

Noah and Adam may be compared and con- 
trasted in various respects. Adam the father 
of the first world; Noah of the second. Adam, 
by one wilful transgression, involved all man- 
kind in ruin; Noah, by many repeated efforts, 
in vain endeavoured to save mankind from 
impending destruction. The unbelief and dis- 
obedience of Adam affected all; the faith of 
Noah preserved a remnant. The grant of the 
whole globe was conferred on these twoalone, 
of all mankind. For the crime of the one, the 
earth was cursed; through the sacrifice of the 
other, the curse was withdrawn. In both, 
their own ill behaviour was punished in the 
ill conduct and behaviour, and in the punish- 
ment of their children. Upon the guilty son 
of Adam, God pronounces sentence, and ex- 
ecutes judgment in person: the injured fa- 
ther himself, in the case of Noah, is made 
the minister of wrath to denounce the ven- 
geance of God upon his own guilty son. 

Adam and Noah were both distinguished 
types of Christ; and from this they derive 
their chief dignity and importance. Some in- 
terpreters, who wish to find out an evangeli- 
cal meaning to every the minutest circum- 
stance in the sacred records of the Old Tes- 
tament, have alleged, that the import of the 
names of the antediluvian patriarchs, taken 
in their order, contain a prophesy of the Mes- 
siah: with which I shall present you, rather 
as discovering an honest zeal for the preva- 
lency of gospel ideas, than as containing a 
solid and satisfactory argument, in support 
of gospel truth, Blessed be God, our most 
holy faith is built on a broader, surer, and 
more immoveable foundation than the uncer- 
tain and arbitrary interpretation of a few He- 
brew names. . But the speculation is at least 
innocent, and may perhaps have afforded some 
degree of consolation to the pious minds 
which have adopted it. The explanation of 
the names alluded to, is this. Adam, man: 
Seth, placed: Enos, in misery: Cainan, la- 
mentable: Mahalaleel, the blessed God: Ja- 
red, shall come: Enoch, teaching: Methuse- 
lah, that death shall send: Lamech, to the 
smitten, or miserable: Noah, consolation.— 
But we are fully warranted, by many clear, 
indubitable, and explicit applications of scrip- 
ture, “to preach the unsearchable riches of 
the gospel of Christ,” from the history of 
Noah. Shall I encroach upon your patience, 
and proceed to it now ? or implore your can- 
dour for an attentive hearing of it, extended 
to its proper length, and displayed in its mi- 
nuter circumstances, in a future lecture? I 
must trespass no longer upon the former; but 
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rather trust to the latter. And the more, 
that I cannot but wish both preacher and 
hearers might bring freshness of spirits, pa- 
tience of attention, and thirst of improve- 
ment, to a subject of first-rate importance 
in the scale of divine truth. And now may 
He who, by an ark of Gopher-wood, saved 
Noah and his household from a deluge of 
water, deliver us, by the grace of his Son 
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Christ Jesus, from that more dreadful de- 
luge of fire, which scripture assures us shall 


come upon the “ world of the ungodly.” 


“Flee now to your strong hold, ye prison- 
ers of hope:—behold now is the accepted 
time, behold now is the day of salvation.” — 
To the God of mercy, through the Son 
of his love, be ascribed immortal praise.— 
Amen. , 
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For a small moment have I forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee. Ina little wrath f 


hid my face from thee, for a moment; 
the Lord thy 


but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on’ thee, saith 
Redeemer. For this is as the waters of Noah unto me; For as I have sworn that the wa- 


ters of Noah should no more go over the earth: so have [ sworn that I would not be wroth with thee, 
nor rebuke thee. For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed; but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord, that hath merey 


on thee.—Isatan liv. 7—10. 


As the lesser streams fall into, and are 
mixed with the greater; and as all the rivers 
empty themselves, and are lost in the océan; 
so the whole course of events, from the cre- 
ation of the world, in their separate currents, 
and in their general and combined tide, flows 
towards one grand era, styled in scripture, 
the fulness of time; and terminates in one 
event, of infinitely greater moment than all 
the rest, the “ manifestation of the Son of 
God in the flesh.” The patriarchal dignity, 
prophetic foreknowledge and penetration, the 
sanctity of the priesthood, and the regal ma- 
jesty, all point out, all move towards, all cen- 
tre, and settle in Him, who is “the everlast- 
ing Father,” “the Prophet who should arise,” 
“the Apostle and High Priest of our profes- 
sion,” the “Prince of the kings of the earth.” 

Weare struck with a pleasing awe when 
we converse with the venerable men who 
lived before the flood. Adam, the first of 
men; Enoch, who walked with God; Noah, 
the preserver and restorer of the human race. 

But in tracing the history of their lives, a 
still small voice continually whispers. us in 
the ear, saying, A greater than Adam, a 
greater than Enoch, a greater than Noah is 
here: a voice from heaven proclaims, sinners, 
attend; ‘ Behold my beloved Son, in whom 
Tam well pleased, hear ye him.” Some, with 
more zeal and honesty, than wisdom and 
truth, have laboured to discover and to esta- 
blish a resemblance between our blessed 
Lord and those who were types of him, in 
every the minutest circumstance of their 
lives, and in every expression they employ 
to describe their private and personal feel- 





ings and situations. This has been carried 
so far as to strain and stretch the penitential 
language of David, in the fifty-first psalm, 
respecting the matter of Uriah, into expres- 
sions suitable to the character and condition 
of the Messiah, in certain supposed circum- 
stances. Guarding ourselves against every 
thing like a forced construction and applica- 
tion of scripture ; without hunting after fan- 
ciful resemblances, which tend to weaken 
and impair the truth, instead of strengthen- 
ing and supporting it, we will endeavour 
carefully to point out and improve those 
which actually exist; namely, such as the 
Spirit of God directs us to form, by pointing 
them out to us in the written word; or such 
as by fair analogy, that is, from known and 
admitted facts, or from obvious and incontro- 
vertible reasonings, we are warranted to 
form for ourselves. ‘ 
Happily, the History of Noah is one of 
those, in the use and application of which, 
scripture has lent us much assistance. The 
very name of that patriarch was not given 
him without a meaning and design, which 
extended much farther than to his person, 
and the day in which he lived. “This same,” 
said his pious father, “shall comfort us con- 
cerning our work and toil of our hands, be- 
cause of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed.”* Noah signifies comfort, rest, peace. 
And when God is bringing his first begotten 
into the world, this is his proclamation by the 
mouth of his prophet, “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people, saith your God, Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, 
* Genesis v. 29. 
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that her warfare is accomplished, that her 
iniquity is pardoned: for she hath received 
of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.”* 
And that we'may be at no loss to what pe- 
riod, and to what person these expressions 
are to be applied, it immediately follows, 
“ The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low: and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain. And the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see 
it together: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.”’+ Was Noah an expected de- 
liverer from the curse pronounced upon the 
ground for man’s disobedience? Alas! the 
curse continued nevertheless; nay, the very 
blessings of life become accursed to every 
impenitent transgressor: but Christ “is our 
peace, who has redeemed us from the curse,” 
not of the ground, but of the law, “being 
made a curse for us;” and under whose do- 
minion, when finally established, “ there shall 
be no more curse.” 

“Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord ;” and of Christ he saith, “ Behold my. 
servant whom I uphold, mine elect in whom 
my soul delighteth.” “Noah was a just 
man, and perfect in his generations :” and 
of whom speaks the prophet, when he saith, 
‘he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth ?” and the Apostle, “ who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his 


mouth ?” and again, “such an High Priest’ 


became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners.” Noah was a preacher 
of righteousness; and the spirit of prophesy 
puts these words into the mouth of the Mes- 
siah himself, “I delight to do thy will, O my 
God; yea, thy law is within my heart. I 
have preached righteousness in the great 
congregation: I have not refrained my lips, 
O Lord, thou knowest. I have not hid thy 
righteousness within my heart, I declared 
thy faithfulness and thy salvation: I have 
not concealed thy loving kindness, and thy 
truth, from the great congregation.” { Noah 
preached, and preached in vain, to a corrupt- 
ed, hardened generation, ripe for the de- 
struction of a flood; Jesus, with similar mor- 
tification and regret, preached to an impeni- 
tent, incorrigible nation, devoted to destruc- 
tion by means of a Roman army. “ Noah 
walked with God:” Christ says of himself, 
“T and my Father are one;” and “my meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work.” But Noah, though right- 
eous, could not by that righteousness, save 
the men of his generation from the judg- 
ments of God: his faith and holiness availed 
himself, and those who with him feared, be- 
lieved, and prepared; but could not save 
* Isa, x1.1,2 ft Ibid. xl.3—5.  { Ps. x1. 8—10. 
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another: and there is a supposed state of 
corruption so great, and a day of vengeance 
so awful, that though these éhree men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, were in the land, they 
should deliver but their own souls by their 
righteousness : but the righteousness of the 
blessed Redeemer is of such infinite value 
and perfection, as to deliver, from spiritual 
and eternal death, an innumerable multi- 
tude of transgressors. 

But the most memorable incident in the 
history of Noah’s life, was the “ building of 
the ark for the saving of his house.” Every 
circumstance relating to which, exhibited a 
figure of him who was to come. And first, 
they exactly coincide in respect of the de- 
sign or contrivance. The plan of the ark 
was formed in the eternal mind, long before 
it was communicated to Noah; thus believers 
are “ chosen of God in Christ before the foun- 
dation of the world.” To human apprehen- 
sion at first sight, and to human understand- 
ing enlightened by experience, and the 
astonishing: improvements made in naval 
architecture, a vessel of such construction 
would be far from appearing the likeliest 
means of preservation from a calamity like 
the deluge. Not a seaman or ship-builder in 
Britain, but would pronounce it a clumsy 
piece of work, would affirm it could not pos- 
sibly live at sea, and predict its foundering 
in the deep, even without the attack of a 
storm. ‘Thus “the cross was to the Jews, 
a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness ; but to them who believe, Christ is the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.” We 
read of no other methods of safety being 
thought of, or attempted, by the thoughtless 
men of the antediluvian world, When the 
evil overtook them, they would naturally 
flee to such wretched refuge as despair 
pointed out; but whatever other means of 
salvation, in the great and terrible day of the 
Lord, human imagination may have devised, 
the scripture saith expressly, “ Neither is 
there salvation in any other: for there is 
none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved :’* and un- 
availing, in that day, will be the desponding 
invocations of impenitent sinners, to “the 
rocks to fall upon them, and to the hills to 
cover them from the presence of God, and 
the wrath of the Lamb.” 

As the ark was a type of the Messiah, 
being both designs of infinite wisdom ; so do 
they also coincide in the end or purpose to 
which they were destined, the salvation of 
those who fled, and who flee thither for re- 
fuge. “ Noah prepared an ark for the saving 
of his house ;” and “ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not pe- 
rish, but have everlasting life :”{ and “ after 
that, in the wisdom of God, the world by 

* Acts iv. 12. + John iii. 16. 
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wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe.”* Both of them fully and perfectly 
answer the end of their institution. The ark 
was at once a place of shelter from the storm ; 
contained all necessary accommodation and 
provision; furnished opportunity and means 
of the most delightful communion and fel- 
lowship; and constituted the dearest bond 
of union and love. Who does not see in this, 
that wonderful person of whom prophesy 
thus speaks, “A man shall be as an hiding 
place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest : as rivers of water in a dry place, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
lJand.”+ In whom “ it has pleased the Father 
that all fulness should dwell ;” of whom “ the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named ;” 
who thus declares in his own person, “ those 
that thou gavest me I have kept, and none 
of them is lost,” who. enjoins them to “love 
one another,” and prays for them, that “ they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
Use? 

The attractive influence of the gospel, and 
its blessed tendency to tame and subdue the 
high thoughts, and savage dispositions of the 
human heart, were beautifully prefigured by 
the instinctive call of Providenee to the brute 
creation to seek shelter in the ark, and by 
the placability and gentleness of their dispo- 
sitions towards each other while they con- 
tinued in it. The words of Isaiah are lite- 
rally a history of the deluge, and they contain 
a prediction equally beautiful and strikme, 
of the peaceableness and concord of Christ’s 
kingdom; “ The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shal! lie down with 
the kid: and the calf, and the young lion, 
and the fatling together, and a little child 
shall lead them. And the cow and the bear 
shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
together; and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the sucking child shall play on 
the hole of the asp, and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain; for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters co- 
ver the sea.” | Under the influence of Christ’s 
spirit, the fierce and the proud, the cruel and 
the resentful, the envious and the passionate, 
“put on as the elect of God, holy and be- 
loved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering ;” and 
learn to “forbear one another, to forgive one 
another.” : 

Again ; the figure shifting from the ark, 
to him who built and constructed it, accord- 
ing to the pattern given him of God, Noah 
himself becomes the type and Jesus the per- 
son typified. ‘The plan or design of the ark 
was of God; the execution was Noah’s; in 

*1Cor. i. 21. } Isaiah xxxii.2. { Isaiah xi. 6—9. 
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like manner, the plan of redemption, which 
was formed of old, even from everlasting, 


God was at length manifested in the flesh to 


xecute, and in it he laboured and persever- 
ed, till bowing his head, “it is finished.” 
What shall we say? The very waters of 
the flood have a figurative prospect of gospel 
times and gospel ideas. The deluge was a 
purifier of the old world, corrupted and de- 
filed by sin; and “a few, that is, eight souls, 
were saved by water ;” the antitype of which 
remarkable event, we are informed by the 
apostle Peter, is our salvation by baptism ; 
“The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us, (not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience towards God) by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.”* When we behold 
the same element destructive to one and salu- 
tary to another, are we not led to think of 
that doctrine which is “ unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them that are saved and 
in them that perish? to the one it isa savour 
of death unto death, and to the other, a sa- 
vour of life unto life;” and of that other under 
which the Baptist represents the power and 
coming of the Son of God? “ Whose fan is 
in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and gather his wheat into the gar- 
ner: but he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.” + 

The wind or spirit which passed oyer the 
earth, and assuaged the waters, pomts out to 
us not obscurely, the power of that Divine 
Spirit, who in the beginning “moved upon 
the face of the deep,” and reduced chaos into 
order and beauty; and who, through the 
whole course of Providence “ sitteth upon the 
flood ;” even “the Lord on high, who is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, 
than the mighty waves of the sea.” Is it not 
sweetly figurative of that dawn of hope, that 
proclamation of mercy, before which the tide 
of wrath begins to ebb and to subside? 

The figure of the dove declares its own 
meaning and import. In the natural purity 
and innocence of that sweet bird ; in her go- 
ing and returning; in the expressive speed 
of her first excursion; in the expressive 
symbol she bore in her mouth at her second 
return, the olive-leaf; in the clear and ex- 
plicit information conveyed by her not re- 
turning again the third time, it is impossible 
not to observe a prefiguration of the purity 
and innocence of the Holy Jesus, the Media- 
tor between God and man. “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation !”  “ Lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in owt land.” As the state of the world was 

® J Peter iii. 21. } Matth. iii. 12. 
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gradually unfolded to Noah by the different 
appearances and conduct of his dove; so was 
the plan of redemption by Jesus Christ gra- 
dually disclosed to the world, in types, i 
allegories, and by predictions, till the morn- 
ing light at length became perfect day, and 
“God, who at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last daysspoken 
unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds.’* 

As the ark, after the tossings and tempest 
of the flood, rested safely on the top of Mount 
Ararat; so Christ, having suffered all things 
that were appointed, “ entered intohis glory,” 
and established the faith of them that believe 
m him upon “a rock,against which the gates 
of hell never shall prevail.” The ark afford- 
ed protection to those only who fled for shel- 
ter under its roof, and whom God shut up 
within it. It was not merely the sight of 
that wonderful fabric, nor the knowledge and 
approbation of the plan, nor an active hand 
in the rearing of it, nor an external.adhe- 
rance to it, when the evil day came, that 
afforded safety to the miserable. Our Lord 
himself furnishes us with the application of 
these important circumstances. “Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that 
doth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name? and in thy name have cast out devils? 
and in thy name done many wonderful works? 


And then will I profess unto them, I never. 


knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.”| And impressed with an awful 
sense of it, Paul says of himself, “I there- 
fore so run, not as uncertainly: so fight I, 
not as one that beateth the air; but I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection, 
lest that by any means, when I have preach- 
ed to others, I myself should be a cast away.” t 

Farther: when we see Noah_at the altar 
of God, offering the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
presenting a victim of every clean bird, and 
beast, and God smelling a savour of rest; 
ceasing from his anger, remitting the curse, 
and establishing a new covenant upon better 
promises, we “behold the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” Christ, 
the altar that is erected, the priest who offi- 
ciates, and the victim which is offered up. 
We behold provision made for the remission 
of transgressions committed under the second 
covenant, for which there was no remedy 
under the first. The passage on which this 
discourse is built, is a full and particular 
illustration of this. The whole chapter re- 
fers to the bringing in of the Gentile nations 
to the standard of the Messiah. “For thy 
Maker is thine husband [the Lord of Hosts is 
* Heb. i. 1,2. + Mat. vii. 21—23. + 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. 
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his name] and thy Redeemer the Holy One 
of Israel ; the God of the whole earth shall he 
be called. For the Lord has called thee as 
a woman forsaken, and grieved in spirit, and 
a wife of youth, when thou wast refused, 
saith thy God. For a small moment have I 
forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I 
gather thee. Ina little wrath I hid my face 
from thee for a moment; but with everlast- 
ing kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith 
the Lord thy Redeemer. For this is as the 
waters of Noah unto me: for as I have sworn 
that the waters of Noah should no more go 
over the earth ; so have I sworn that I would 
not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee. For 
the mountains shall depart, and the hills be 
removed; but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
peace be removed, saith the Lord, that hath 
mercy on thee.”* Expressions beautifully 
figurative of the strength, beauty, and dura- 
tion of the Christian church, and of the im- 
moveable foundation on which the Christian 
faith is built. 

Finally, the rainbow, the token of God’s 
covenant of peace with the earth, produced, 
in the course of nature, by the rays of the 
sun falling ona cloud impregnated with rain 5 
without straining for a similitude, exhibits 
mercy rejoicing over judgment; the rays of 
the sun of righteousness reflected from and 
dispersing the clouds of divine wrath and 
human guilt. It represents the dispensa- 
tions of the Most High towards men, as dis- 
tinguished from those spiritual beings who 
never sinned, and those who never shall be 
saved. In hell, the gloom is not for a single 
instant dispelled by one beam of light, nor 
despair relieved by one ray of hope. The 
serenity of heaven is never obscured by one 
frown from the face of God. But our world 
is the theatre, on which are displayed, ‘ mer- 
cy and truth meeting together, righteousness 
and peace kissing each other;” “ truth 
springing out of the earth, and righteousness 
looking down from heaven.” ‘The bow in 
the cloud is the reverse of that described by 
the Psalmist: “He hath bent his bow and. 
made it ready, he hath also prepared for him 
the instruments of death: he ordaineth his 
arrows against the persecutors.”+ No, it is 
a bow unbent, armed with no deadly weapon, 
and its dangerous, threatening side averted 
from us, and turned towards heaven. The 
bow is never to be seen but when one side 
of the heayen is clear, and the sun above the 
horizon; unless it be by the sober, silver rays 
of the moon’s mild, reflected light. Thus 
every thing useful’ and pleasing in nature, 
every thing satisfying and consolatory in 
providence, in order to be perceived and en- 
joyed, must be irradiated, explained, and ap- 
plied, by the eternal Wisdom, the Word of 
God, “the true Light which enlighteneth 


* Tsaiah liv. 5—10. { Psalm vit. 12, 13. 
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every man who cometh into the world ;” and 
thus many of the objects which we are inca- 
pable of contemplating, by the direct and 
immediate illumination of the glorious “ Fa- 
ther of Lights,” are tempered to our percep- 
tion, use,,and delight, by reflection from 
other orbs. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time. The only begotten Son who is in the 
bosom ofthe Father he hath declared him.” 

Thus have we endeavoured to point out 
those particulars in the person, character, 
and life of Noah, which seem more obvious- 
ly typical of Christ the Lord; but I cannot 
conclude the parallel, without directing your 
thoughts to one article of resemblance more. 
The old world having undergone the purga- 
tion of a flood, was delivered in-its renewed 
state to Noah and his natural posterity for a 
possession : and from the world that is, when 
purified by fire, “ We, according to his pro- 
mise, look for new heavens and a new earth 

‘wherein dwelleth righteousness.” “ He that 
sitteth upon the throne saith, Behold I make 
all things new! for the former things are 
passed away.” And he that is before the 
throne saith, “ In my father’s house are many 
mansions! if it were not so I would have 
told you: I go to prepare a place for you, and 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also. And 
whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.” 
* Blessed 1s he who shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God.” “ Bléssed are they that 
do his commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
‘through the gates into the city.” 

Let me now exhort you in the words of 
Christ, “Search the scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they tes- 
tify of Him, who is Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last, the beginning and the end ;” 
and as you read and meditate, the ight will 
break in upon you, and the Saviour of the 
world will stand confessed in every page, in 
every line ; so that ye may say one to another, 
in the words of Andrew to Simon his brother, 
“We have found the Messias, which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ.” And when yousee 
all that is venerable in respect of antiquity, 
all that is sacred in office, all that is dignified 
in royalty, bringing their glory and honour 
to him, lay yourselves at his feet, and say, 
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«he is our Lord and we will worship him;” 


for “surely this is the Son of God.” 


And here closes the first great period of 
e world. There next ensues a very con- 
siderable space: of time, fruitful indeed in 
names, but barren in events. Providence 
has thought fit to draw a veil over it for this 
obvious reason, that however amusing or In- 
structive the detail of that period might be 
to us, as citizens of this world, having no spe- 
cial relation to the history of redemption, it 
cannot be very deeply interesting to us as 
Christians. And the design of the Bible is 
not so much to convey to us natural and po- 
litical knowledge, as the knowledge of “ the 
only true God, and of Jesus Christ, whom he 
hath sent, whom, to know is life eternal.” 
The sacred historian accordingly hastens on 
to the times of Abraham, when the promises 
and predictions of the Messiah become more 
clear and express, and that Saviour was ex- 
plicitly announced, “in whom all the families 
of the earth” should at length be blessed. 

When we have marked the progress of the 
dawn, and observed the first rays of this 
rising sun, through the medium of type, 
figure, and prediction; when we have con- 
sidered the tokens of approaching glory in 
the east ; let us look up together, and behold 
the splendour of the full-blown day; let us 
contemplate the glory spread around us, by 
“the sun shining in his strength.” The 
scattered glimmerings of light,—a terrestrial 
paradise, the first promise of deliverance by 
the seed of the woman, Abel’s sacrifice, 
Enoch’s translation, Noah’s ark, and all that 
followed during so many ages, were at length 
collected and lost in that one great luminary, 
which is the light of the Christian world. 
But alas! “this is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light; neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved.”* 
Let us endeavour to approve ourselves, 
“children of the light, and of the day,” and 
observe and follow Him, who thus speaks 
concerning himself, “Iam the light of the 
world; he that followeth me, shall not walk 
. darkness, but shall have the light of 
ife. 


* John iii. 19, 20. 
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LECTURE X. 


Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto a land that I will show thee—GrEnzsIs xii. 1. 


Ir would yield neither amusement nor in- 
struction, to lay before you in detail, the 
genealogical succession of the sons of Noah, 
from the flood to the calling of Abram.— 
Scripture presents us with a very general 
view of that period. It shows us mankind 
engaged in pursuits common to men in every 
age. It exhibits the usual and natural opera- 
tions, and the effects of pride, and ambition, 
and avarice: plans of empire formed ; im- 
perial cities founded ; new discoveries made, 
and settlements established. Fora consider- 
able time the recent horrors of the deluge 
must have laid fast hold of the minds of men 
as the awful monuments of it were every 
where before their eyes. This would natu- 
rally, for a while, confine them to the moun- 
tainous regions of Armenia, where the ark 
first rested. But as their fears diminished, 
and their numbers increased, we find them, 
allured by the beauty and fertility of the 
plains, which were washed by the Tygres 
and the Euphrates, descending gradually 
from the heights, and spreading along the 
vast and fruitful valleys of Shinar or Chal- 
dea. And he who had seen the whole hu- 
man race cut off for their wickedness, his 
own family consisting of eight persons ex- 

- cepted, lived to see the descendants of that 
family almost as numerous and as profligate 
as the generation of men which had been 
destroyed by the flood. He had the mortifi- 
cation, in particular, of seeing his posterity 
engaged in an enterprise equally absurd, 
vain, and impious; that of building “a city 
and a tower whose top should reach unto 
heaven,” to transmit their names with re- 
nown to posterity, to be the great seat of 
empire, and thereby the means of preserving 
them in one grand system of political union, 
and of securing them from discord and dis- 

' persion. 

The sacred volume informs us, that the 
very means which they had vainly devised 
to keep themselves together, in the wisdom 
of God, separated and scattered them. But 
the history of that event falls not within the 
design of these exercises. Leaving Nimrod 
and his vain-glorious companions to erect 
the monument of their own folly, and to feel 
the consequences of their impiety, let us at- 
tend the sacred historian in tracing, not the 
rise and progress of empire, but the forma- 


tion, the unfolding, and the execution of the: 
EF 


plan of redemption, Dropping the mighty 
founders of Nineveh and Babylon in that 
oblivion wherein Providence has plunged 
them never to emerge, let us accompany the 
father of the faithful from Ur of the Chaldees 
to the place of his destination, and observe 
the increasing splendour of the day of grace, 
and adore the wisdom, truth, and faithfulness 
of Him who promised, and who “hath done 
as he had said.” ; 

It may be proper to observe, in the en- 
trance of the history of this great patriarch, 
that one life, that of Noah, almost connects 
Adam with Abram. For Noah was born 
only one hundred and twenty-six years after 
the death of Adam, and lived till within two 
years of Abram’s birth. In one sense, there- 
fore, the father and founder of the Jewish 
nation is very little more than the third from 
the first man. So readily, immediately, and 
uninterruptedly, might the knowledge of 
important truth, particularly the promises of 
salvation, be communicated through so long 
a tract of time. It is farther observable, that 
as from Adam to Noah there are ten genera- 
tions, so likewise from Noah to Abram there 
are ten generations; but the latter succeed- 
ed each other much faster than the former. 
The first ten occupy a period of one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-six years; the last is 
shrunk down to three hundred and fifty- 
seven. Weare henceforward, therefore, to 
be conversant with lives reduced nearer to 
our own standard. While extreme longe- 
vity was necessary to carry on the designs of 
Providence, men lived to the age of many 
centuries. When God saw it was meet to 
substitute a written and permanent revela- 
tion, in the place of oral tradition from father 
to son, the life of man was shortened. 

The history of Abram’s life commences at 
a period of it, long before which that of most 
men is concluded; namely, at the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. It is never either too 
early or late to serve and follow God. But 
the folly and presumption of youth is but too 
apt to defer matters of the greatest moment 
to the last hour; and this fatal waste of the 
seed time of life, is the sure foundation of 
dishonour, remorse, and despair, in old age, 
But though our patriarch had arrived at a 
period of life so advanced, before the sacred 
historian introduces him upon the stage, the 
obscurity which lies ni his earlier years 
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is amply compensated by the rich, instruc: | 


tive, and entertaining materials, furnished 
from the divine stores, for the history of the 
latter part of his life. 


There is something singularly affecting, 


in the idea of an old man giving up the 
scenes of his youthful days; scenes endeared 
to the mind by the fond recollection of past 

- joys; foregoing his kindred and friends; and 
becoming an exile and a wanderer, at a pe- 
riod when nature seeks repose, and when 
the heart cleaves to those objects to which 
it has been long accustomed. But that man 
goes on cheerfully, who knows he is follow- 
ing God; he can never remove far from 
home, who has “made the Most High his 
habitation ;”’ he who falls asleep in the bosom 
of a father, knows that he shall awake in 
perfect peace and safety. Accordingly, 
“ Abram, when he was called to go out into 
a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed, and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went.”* 

Abram being held forth in scripture as the 
pattern of a cheerful, prompt, and active 
faith in God, as we proceed, we shall mark 
the appearances and the effects of that faith 
in the successive trials to which it was ex- 
posed. ‘The very first act of his obedience 
to the will of Heaven, proves the existence 
and the prevalency of this powerful principle. 
When called to leave his country and his 
father’s house, “ he went out, not knowing,” 
not caring, “ whither he went.” What could 
have induced him to make such a surrender, 
but a sense’ of his duty to God, an entire 
acquiescence in the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence, and a full assurance that his 
Heavenly Father both could and would -in- 
demnify him, for every sacrifice which he 
was called to make! A sacrifice similar to 
-this every real Christian virtually offers up, 
when he renounces the pomp and pleasure 
of this vain world, to the hope of an “ in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” Ur of the Chaldees was 
become a land of idolatry. Abram’s nearest 
relations had lost the knowledge, and devi- 
ated from the true worship of the God of 
their fathers. To have continued there, 
would have been to prefer a situation dan- 
gerous to religion and virtue. Why may 
we not suppose the call given. him to depart, 
to be the impulse of an honest and enlight- 
ened mind, stirred at the sight of so many 
idols, and the impure rites of their worship- 

_ pers; and prompted to flee, at whatever ex- 
pense, from scenes of so much impiety and 
pollution. When menare to receive imme- 
diately their indemnification or equivalent, 
the merit of a surrender is small; but it re- 
quires the faith and trust of an Abram, to 
takea general promise of God as full security, 
But his faith had to struggle, in the very 

* Heb. xi. 8. 
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setting out, with difficulties seemingly un-. 
surmountable. The promises made to him 
were not only conveyed in very general 


|-terms, and- the accomplishment removed to 


great distance, but natural impossibilities 
also barred the way. What a slender pros- 
pect must a man entertain of a numerous 
offspring, when both nature and religion pre- 
vent the possibility of his having children? 
The spirit of God therefore bestows a just 
tribute of praise on this part of his conduct, 
he “believed God, and it was accounted to 
him for righteousness,” because that “against 
hope, he believed in hope.” But when we 
come to examine the promise more -particu- 
larly, we shall find that it contained every 
thing which can rouse and fire a noble and 
generous mind: personal honour and felici- 
ty; “I will bless thee, and make thy name 
great:” a numerous and a thriving progeny, 
who to latest ages should acknowledge him 
as their founder, and glory in their relation 
to him; “I will make of thee a great nation, 
and thou shalt be a blessing:” universal be- 
nefit accruing to the human race from him; 
“in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” Behold then the illustrious exile 
turning his back on home, attended only by 
his aged parent sinking into the grave under 
the weight of years and infirmity; his be- 
loved Sarai; and Lot his nephew, who, it 
would seem, was determined to share the 
fortunes of his pious uncle, and with him to 
sacrifice every worldly consideration to reli- 
gion. With Providence for their protector 


‘and guide, and the word of God for their en- 


couragement and consolation, they set out in 
confidence, and arrive at their destined ha- 
bitation in safety. But God, who had pro- 
vided for Abram-a country, would neverthe- 
less have him carry away from Chaldea, all 
his honestly acquired property ; for true faith 
makes’ light of none of God’s benefits; and 
worldly prosperity, honourably acquired, mo- 
derately and thankfully enjoyed, is an un- 
doubted mark of God’s fayour. 

Being arrived in Canaan, God appears to 
Abram again, and informs him that this was 
the land which he had im view for him; and 
renews the declaration, “Unto thy séed will 
I give this land.” In these words, two things 
are remarkable. First, a farther delay of the 
accomplishment of the promise, I will give; 
and secondly, a transferring of the gift of it, . 
from Abram himself, to his seed. Each of 
these alone had been sufficient to have cool- 
ed.an ordinary ardour, to have discouraged 
an ordinary spirit. But the good man disco- 
vers no symptom of dissatisfaction or disap- 
pointment, at either the delay or the change 
of destination; he does not so much as in- 
quire when or how that promised offspring 
of his was to arise. It is sufficient for him, 
that he is following the call of Heaven, and 
that he is blessed with the divine presence 
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through his pilgrimage: with him, even | a strange country, to that God at whose com- 
“ hope deferred maketh” not “the heart | mand he had given up his native country and 
sick;” he finds he is not even now come to | his all. He injures the friend and companion 
his rest, yet repines not. But though he findg§p of his youth, in supposing her capable of be- 
no house nor city for himself to dwell in, he | ing allured by the splendour and flattery of 
finds both leisure and inclination to erect an | Egypt, to forget her duty to her husband. He 
altar unto God; “and there builded he an | affronts a prince whom he knew not, by sus- 
altar unto the Lord who had appeared unto | pecting him ofa base and criminal design 
him.”* He who has set up his rest in the | against the peace and honour of a stranger, 
Almighty, is every where and always at | driven into his dominions for relief from fa- 
home ; and a truly gracious spirit will never | mine. He has recourse to the crooked path 
omit a work of piety and mercy, under a pre- | of cunning and falsehood, when the direct 
tence of wanting means or opportunity. road of fairness and truth would have served 
Why should we inquire, in what manner | his turn much better. Over caution, is bro- 
God appeared unto Abram;° or how much | ther to great rashness. He who wants to show 
wiser should we be for knowing it? Has not | himself over wise, soon proves himself to be 
the great, the Almighty God, resistless power | a fool. The very means which Abram has 
over our bodies and our minds? And can he | devised for preserving Sarai’s chastity, ex- 
not make every element, every creature, a | posed her to danger. As his sister, she might 
vehicle of his will to us? Behold the patri- | be lawfully addressed by any one; as his wife, 
arch removing from place to place; “sojourn- | she was considered as sacred to himself; for 
ing In the land of promise as in a strange | the rights of wedlock were held in reverence, 
land,” travelling from Sichem to the plain | even by idolatrous Egyptians. What must 
of Moreh; from Bethel to Hai; probably | have been his feelings when the imposture 
through fear of the idolatrous Canaanites ; | was detected? How keen his remorse, to see 
who, we are told, then occupied.the land.— | Pharoah and his innocent household plagued 
But though he sojourn, as the wayfaring | for his fault? The conscious shame of having 
man, but for a night, the altar is constituted, | acted wrong, and of thereby having brought 
and the victim is offered up.t| And Abram’s | mischief upon another, is, perhaps, the se- 
altar 'is not built in the spirit wherein many | verest punishment an ingenuous mind can 
a sacred edifice has been since reared, and | suffer. 
many a pious volume purchased, for show, | Thenext remarkable event of Abram’s life 
not for use ;—having built an altar to Jeho-| is infinitely more honourable for him, and 
vah, “ he called upon the name of Jehovah.” | which therefore we pursue with much great- 
But a wandering life through Canaan is| er satisfaction. Being safely brought back 
not the worst of his condition. His faith is} again to Canaan, he resorts to his former re- 
put to a new and severe trial; he is driven | sidence between Bethel and Hai, and “ pitch- 
out of that land by famine. The country so| es his tent by the place of the altar, which 
pompously promised, as a portion to his seed, | he had made there at the first.” And there 
when increased to the number of the sand | again he renews his communion with Hea- 
upon the sea-shore, refuses subsistence suffi- | ven; for one failing breaks not off the inter- 
cient to his family in its present diminutive | course between God anda good man. En- 
state? What then? Let nature or providence | joying here a temporary repose, his worldly 
raise what obstacles they may, faith removes | substance increases fast upon him: for “ the 
or surmounts them. He sits not down sud-| blessing of the Lord it maketh rich.” But 
denly with the peevish prophet, saying, “I | every earthly good thing brings its inconve- 
- do well to be angry,” but employs sagacity | nience along with it. His brother’s son has 
and diligence to discover, and to obtain, the | cast in his lot with Abram, and is cherished 
means of relief, He retires to Egypt, which | by him with singular tenderness and affec- 
the scarcity had not reached, or which it had | tion: when, behold, the increase of riches 
_ afflicted in an inferior degree. Self-preserya- | becomes an increase of vexation. Though 
tion is the first law of our nature; “and he|the masters are disposed to peace, the ser- 
that provideth not for his own, especially | vants cannot agree. “A strife arose between 
those of his own house, hath denied the faith, | the herdman of Abram’s cattle and the herd- 
and is worse than an infidel.” man of Lot’s cattle:” and what augmented 
But where, alas, shall we find the faith | the folly of such a contention, it is remarked, 
that never staggered through unbelief; the | that “the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwell- 
confidence in Heaven that never failed? On| ed then in the land:” so that their quarrel 
- his entrance into Egypt, Abram is seized with | among themselves rendered them more vul- 
‘an unaccountable fit of distrust altogether | nerable by the common enemy. For once 
unbecoming his character, and equally inju- | that riches promote friendship, they ten times 
‘rious to God, to Sarai, and to the king of | engender strife; by setting on fire, envy, or 
Egypt. He is afraid of trusting the honour | jealousy, or pride, or some such destructive 
of his wife, during a temporary residence in| passion. The behaviour of Abram on this oc- 
casion, merits particular noti’e and commen- 





* Genesis Xii. 7. { Genesis xil. 8. 
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dation. “ And Abram said unto Lot, Let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men: for we be brethren. Is not the whole 
land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me; if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou 
depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left.”’* An hundred sermons preached, or an 
hundred volumes written, in favour of a 
peaceable, gentle, yielding, generous, man- 
ly spirit, were far short of the plain and per- 
suasive lesson taught us by this conduct of 
the patriarch. But it merits a larger place 
in the history of his life, than is now left for 
it, in what remains of your time. We wil- 
lingly, therefore, reserve it, to be drawn out 
into greater length, and to be pressed more 
. particularly, as an useful and striking exam- 
.ple to believers. 

Christian, you call yourself a son of faith- 
ful Abram: let me see that you are actuated 
by his spirit. ‘What sacrifice, I beseech you, 
are you making; what sacrifice have you 
made, to conscience, to duty, to your Chris- 
tian profession? What worldly interest have 
you given up! What lust have you morti- 
fied? What exercise of humility, of self 
denial, of self-government, are you engaged 
int Faith in God, and submission to his 
will, were the leading principles of Abram’s 
life: What are yours? Deal faithfully with 
God, and with yourselves; and know, that to 
be a lover of the pleasures, riches, or honours 
of a present world, to the neglect of religion 
and its joys, is to prefer Ur of the Chaldees, 
with its impurity, impiety, and idolatry, to 
aa and worship of the living and true 

od. 

Was the faith of Abram always uniform, 
his obedience perfect, his conduct irreproach- 
able? No. Then it is not always to be imi- 
tated, nor at all to be depended upon. But 
there is a pattern of faith and obedience, 
which all may propose as an example, and 
upon which all may rest as a ground of ac- 
ceptance with God. When such an one as 
‘Abram falters in his duty, “let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall :” 
let none “ be high-minded, but fear ;” let us 
account no danger small, no foe contemptible, 

* Genesis xiii. 8, 9. 
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no deviation from the path of rectitude a 
light thing. Let us watch most diligently — 
on our weakest side: and let us learn from 
dl patience, forbearance, and tender mercy 

God, when, “a brother is overtaken in a 
fault,” to “restore such an one in the spirit 
of meekness.” 

Had Abram an altar for God, before he had 
an habitation for himself? Learn from him, 
O, young man, how to begin the world, as. 
you wish to thrive and prosper in it. The 
house in which no altar is erected to God, 
wants both a foundation and a covering. 

The family which wants the word and the 
worship of God, is not yet begun to be fur- 
nished. Make room for your Maker and he 
will settle you ina large place. “Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all things shall be added to you.” 

Did Abram rule his own spirit, did he 
meekly recede from his just right, did he 
gently yield to an inferior, for the sake of 
peace? Blush, O man, to think of thy pride 
and selfishness; of thy positiveness in opinion, . 
thy devotedness to interest, thy insolence in 
the day of power, thy contempt of the 
opinions, thy indifference to the feelings and 
the happiness of others. Look to Abram, 
and learn to bea conqueror. “ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
Look to your Father in heaven, who “is kind 
to the evil and unthankful :” “ for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.”* And thus “be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

Finally; Was the word made to Abram, 
sure? Has his name become renowned, did 
his progeny increase, were his seed planted 
in the promised land, and in him are all the 
families of the earth blessed? Then learn 
to honour God by reposing confidence in him, 
assured that, “though heaven and earth pass 
away, his word shall not pass away.” 

The next Lecture will carry on the His- 
tory of Abram “the friend of God,” and ex- 
hibit the gradually opening discovery of the 
scheme of redemption by Jesus Christ. The 
blessing of the Almighty we implore on what 
is past, and his assistance and blessing on 
what is to come, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. ‘ 
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And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen: for we be brethren.—GENxEsIs xiii. 8. 


Tue history of Abram alone, occupies a 
larger space in the sacred volume than that 
of the whole human race from the creation 
down to his day.—Hitherto we have had ra- 
ther sketches of character, than an exact de- 
lineation of the human heart; we have had 
hints, respecting remote important events 
rather than an exact and connected narrative 
of facts. But the inspired penman has gone 
into the detail of Abram’s life, from his being 
called of God to leave Ur of the Chaldees, 
to the day of his death; a detail including 
the space of one hundred years. Moses 
marks with precision the succession of events 
which befel him ; unfolds his character on a 
variety of trying and interesting occasions; 
and discloses the operations of a good mind 
through the course of a long life, adorned 
with many virtues and excellencies, yet not 
exempted from blemish and imperfection. 

What renders the scripture history in ge- 
neral, and that of our patriarch in particular, 
useful and instructive, is, the exhibition of 
private life therein presented to us, and the 
lessons of wisdom and virtue thereby taught 
to ordinary men. The intrigues of a court, 
the operations of a campaign, the conse- 
quences of a battle, the schemes of a states- 
man, the prowess of a hero, and the like, re- 
presented skilfully, and adorned with the 
charms of eloquence, may amuse or dazzle 
the reader. But the actors being altogether 
out of our level, and the scenes entirely out 
of the line of our experience, though plea- 
sure may, no great advantage can, result 
from acquaintance with them. 

To perform splendid actions, and to exhibit 
heroic virtue, is given but to afew; and op- 
portunities of this kind but seldom occur in 
the course of one life. Whereas occasions 
to practise generosity, justice, mercy, and mo- 
deration ; to speak truth and show kindness: 
to melt with pity, and glow with affection; 
to forbear and to forgive, are administered 
to usevery step we move through the world, 
and recur more frequently upon us, than even 
the means of gratifying the common appe- 
tites of hunger and thirst. When, therefore, 

we behold men of like passions with our- 
selves, placed in situations exactly similar to 
“our own, practising virtues within our reach, 
and discovering a temper and disposition 








which, if we please to cultivate, we may 
easily attain: then, if we read not with profit 
as well as delight, it must be because we 
want not the power, but the inclination, to 
improve. 

Abram has left his kindred and father’s 


house at God’s command. Multitudes do the 


same thing every day, impelled by ambition, 
by avarice, by curiosity, by a wandering, 
restless disposition. Happy is he, who, in 
removing, does not leave his religion behind 
him; and who, in the midst of the employ- 
ments, or the delights of a new situation or 
place of residence, is not tempted to forget 
or to forsake the God of his native home, and 
of his early years. Alas, how often does this 
very metropolis prove the grave of virtuous 
sentiments, of religious principles, and a re- 
gular education! Though Abram be but a 
pilgrim in Canaan, yet he thrives and pros- 
pers there. As the pious soul seeks and finds 
means of intercourse with Heaven in every 
condition and state of life, so God, who suffers 
none to lose by fidelity and attachment to 
him, can render the most untoward, unset- 
tled, and dangerous condition, productive of 
real happiness: “if a,man’s ways please the 
Lord, he makes evellahis enemies to be at 
peace with him.” 

But never do we find wealth flowing in, 
and increasing upon a man, without some 
corresponding peril or inconvenience. Either 
the mind is corrupted by it, or the possessor 
is exposed to be hated, envied, and plunder- 
ed. The peace of Abram’s family had like 
to have been disturbed, by a quarrel arising 
out of its prosperity; but it was.preserved by 
the good man’s wisdom, moderation, and con- 
descension. The officious zeal of pragmati- 
cal servants has well nigh embroiled their 
peaceable and kindly affectioned masters. 
“ And there was a strife between the herd- 
men of Abram’s cattle and the herdmen of 
Lot’s cattle; and the Canaanite and the Pe- 
rizzite dwelled then in the land.” How can 
any one think of security and peace in this 
world, when the rashness, malice, folly, or 
pride of a domestic, may set a man at va- 
riance with his chief friends? Indeed we are 
vulnerable in exact proportion to the extent 
of our possessions. , 

How great is Abram’s mind, how amiable 
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his conduct upon this o¢casion! “ And Abram 
said unto Lot, let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen; for we be bre- 
thren. Is not the whole land before thee? 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me; if 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go 
to the right; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then-I will go to the left."* Abram 
was the elder man; he was to Lot in the 
Toom of a father. Him had God distinguished 
by special marks of his favour, and by the 
promises of future greatness and pre-emi- 
nence. If the one must give way to the 
other, who would not instantly pronounce, 
that undoubtedly Lot ought to yield. Might 
not the call and destination of God have been 
warrantably pleaded as areason why Abram 
should have the first choice? Abram no 
doubt, both might and could have asserted 
the preference; and he proves that he well 
deserved it, by giving it up. What person 
in this assembly but’ stands reproved or ad- 
monished by the example of the patriarch’s 
humility, moderation, and affability? It is 
indeed a perfect contrast to that tenacious- 
ness of their opinions, that punctilious adhie- 
rence to the ieast iota of their rights, that 
inflexibility of self-love and self-conceit, that 
perpetual assumption or demand of prefer- 
ence and superiority, which mark the con- 
duct of most men. Were it necessary to 
enforce the example of Abram by the precepts 
of the gospel ; the whole spirit of Christianity, 
a multitude of particular injunctions, and 
above all, the temper and conduct of the 
‘ great pattern of all that is amiable and excel- 
lent, might be adduced, to expose and con- 
demn, if not to cure, that selfish spirit, equally 
inconsistent with zodgilense and with reli- 
gion, which exacts a perpetual sacrifice from 
others, without discerning the propriety or 
necessity of making the slightest sacrifice to 
others in return, Permit me to recite a few 
passages on the subject. “ For I say, through 
the grace given unto me, to every man that 
4s among you, not to think of himself more 
highly than he’ ought to think, but to think 
soberly, according as God hath dealt to every 
man the measure of faith. For as we have 
many members in one body, and all members 
have not the same office ; so we, being many, 


are one body in Christ, and every one mem-' 


bers one of another. Be kindly affectioned 
one to another, with brotherly love, in honour 
_ preferring one another. Be of the same mind 
one towards another. Mind not high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate. Be not 
wise in your own conceits. If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.”+ “Let nothing be done through 
strife or vain-glory, but in lowliness of mind 
let each esteem others better than them- 


* Gen. xiii. 8, 9, t Rom. xii. 3, 4, 5. 10, 16. 18. 
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selves,”* ‘We then that are strong, ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not 
to please ourselves. Let every one of us 
ase his neighbour for his good to edifica- 
on. For even Christ pleased not himself; 
but as it is written, The reproaches of them 
that reproached thee; fell on me. Now the 
God of patience and consolation, grant you 
to be like-minded one towards another, ac- 
cording to Jesus Christ.”+ Thus have we 
precept upon precept, pattern upon pattern, 
on a subject as plain as the light at noon-day, 
and which is presenting itself to us almost 
every hour we’ live. But alas! it is not 
preaching that can confer the temper of an 
Abram; and that can induce men to forego 
the claims which pride and self-conceit are 
incessantly urging them to advance. 

Behold then Abram and his nephew at 
length constrained to separate. Nature, af 
fection, religion, affliction, had all conspired 
to unite them; but a flow of worldly success 
dissolves their union; and the old adage is 
exemplified. in them, “relations sometimes 
agree best at a distance from one another.” 
The power of choosing was given to Lot, and 
he exercised it accordingly ; “‘ And Lot lifted 
up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jor- 
dan, that it was well watered every where, 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the 
land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar. 
Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan: 
and Lot journeyed east; and they separated 
themselves the one from the other.”t How 
wisely this choice was made, we shall have 
occasion toremark in the sequel of the his- 
tory. ‘ rae 

So good a man, and a relation so kind as. 
Abram, must sensibly have’ felt this separa- 
tion from his nearest kinsman. © But what- 
ever blank was made in his happiness by the’ 
failing of this creature comfort, he has the 
consolation of reflecting, that it was not’ 
brought upon him through his own fault ; and 
it is speedily and abundantly compensated by 
the visions of the Almighty; by the promises 
of Him that is faithful and true, and by the 
presence and affection of that Friend, who 
sticketh closer than a brother. “ And the 
Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot was: 
separated from him, Lift up now thine eyes, 
and look from the place where thou art, 
northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward. For all the land which thou 
seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed 
forever. And I will make thy seed as the 
dust of the earth: so that ifa man can num- 
ber the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed 
also be numbered. Arise, walk through the 
land, in the length of it, and in the breadth 
of it: for I will give it unto thee.”§ There 
is something delightfully soothing to the 

* Phil. ii. 3. 


; { Rom. xv. 1, Q, aS. 
} Gen. xiii. 10, 11. 


§ Gen, xiii, 14—17. 


¥ Abram. 
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human heart in the idea of property ;—one’s 
own home, his own field, his own flock. If 
any thing can add to the satisfaction of this 
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fection; his honest indignation at violence 


and oppression; the skill with which he 
planned his enterprise; or the vigour, bold- 


kind of possession, it is the having coy ness, and intrepidity with which he executed 


it honourably, and the capacity of enjoyi 
it with cheerfulness, wisdom, and moderation. 
Dishonest gain can never bestow content- 
ment, and seldom descends to a remote heir. 
But the gratification of honest prosperity and 
success is capable of being still unspeakably 
heightened and sweetened; namely, by the 
heart-composing; spirit-elevating  considera- 
tion, that the blessing enjoyed is the gift of 
God, is the pledge of paternal love, and the 
earnest of eternal felicity. In such happy 
circumstances did our patriarch inhabit the 
plams of Mamre; blessed in the present, 
more blessed in the prospects of futurity ; 
blessed in the fulness of this world, more 
blessed in the favour of God, which is better 
than life; blessed in the promise of a nume- 
rous and prosperous offspring, infinitely more 
blessed in the promise of that holy seed in 
whom “all the families of the earth are 
blessed.” When we find the good man abid- 
ing in tents, a pilgrim and a stranger in 
Canaan, do we not perceive it written in 
legible characters, “arise ye and depart, for 
this is not your rest?” Hear we not the 
voice of God, saying plainly, “ seek ye another 
country, that is an heavenly one?” : 
But even the life of a pilgrim, and of a 
shepherd, is not secure ; neither does any 
worldly condition admit of a certain or long 
repose. Let a man be ever so peaceably in- 
clined, how easily may he be involved in the 
feuds of contentious neighbours? . This was 
the case with Abram. In the fourteenth 
chapter of this sacred book, we have the his- 
tory of a powerful confederacy of four kings 
against five; founded no doubt, as all such 
confederacies are, in a lust of power or wealth; 
or directed by a spirit of cruelty and revenge. 
It issues in a bloody conflict in the vale of 
Siddim. Sodom, where Lot had chosen to 
dwell, becomes a prey to the conqueror, and 
he himself is made a prisoner, and his goods 
are plundered. These facts are related by 
Moses, and become interesting to us, merely 
from their connexion with the history of 
What, but for this, are Cheder- 
loamer, Amraphel, and Arioch, to the men 
of this day, but mere names? Lot must now 
have grievously felt the consequences of his 
imprudent choiceof a place of residence, had 


it not been for the friendship and valour of 


- sulting victor. : 
_ _ in this important and interesting transaction, 


his venerable uncle; who, roused by the in- 
tellizence of his nephew’s distress and dan- 
ger, flies instantly to his relief. Behold the 
good old man exchanging his shepherd’s crook 
for the warrior’s spear, and rushing with all 
the ardour and impetuosity of youth on the in- 
Which shall we most admire 


the strength and eagerness of his natural af- 


'it; the moderation with which he exercised 
his victory; his disinterestedness in declin- 
ing any share of the fruits of it for himself; 
or his justice and good faith in attending to, 
and supporting the just right of his allies? 
All, all together, constitute an unequivocal 
and a brilliant proof, of a mind truly noble 
and dignified: and his conduct on this occa- 
sion suggests a crowd of reflections both 
pleasing and useful. 

Remember, Christians, it is the same man, 
who for the sake of peace with a brother 
gave up his just claim toa junior and infe- 
rior; that was not afraid in the cause of the 
injured and oppressed, to attack a numerous 
host, headed by princes, and flushed with 
victory. With whom then does true magna~- 
nimity reside? Surely with the humble and 
condescending. ‘The man who has subdued 
his own spirit is invincible. Behold in this the 
nature, and tle foundation, of true courage. 
It is not to make light of life; it is not “to 
rush like the horse into battle ;” it is not to 
talk high swelling words of vanity: It is to 
fear God; it is to be calm and composed in 
danger; it is to possess hope beyond the 
grave ; it is to be superior to the pride, and 
incapable of the insulting triumph of suc- 
cess. Behold how the kindred graces and 
virtues delight to reside in unity and har- 
mony, in the bosom of a good man! Neither 
good nor bad qualities are to be found solita- 
ry in the breast of any one. Ts a man pious! 
Then:he ishumble. Is he humble? Then 
meek and condescending. Is he condescend- 
ing? Then bold, then just, then generous, 
then merciful. Is he a child of God, a dis- 
ciple of Jesus? Then he is all that is amia- 
ble. Behold in Abram, a soul superior to the 
love of riches, and consequently greater than 
a king ; “ And the king of Sodom said unto 
Abram, Give me the persons, and take the 
goods to thyself. And Abram said to the 
king of Sodom, I have lift up my hand unto 
the Lord, the most high God, the possessor 
of heaven and earth, that.I will not take from 
a thread even toa shoe-latchet, and that I 
will not take any thing that is thine, lest 
thou shouldst say, I have made Abram rieh.”* 
That integrity is incorruptible which consi- 
ders life and happiness as consisting not in 
“the abundance of the things which a man 
possesseth :” which prizes an honest, though 
humble independence, above the honours and 
treasures which princes have to bestow. 

Abram, on this occasion, is found in con- 
nexion with a most extraordinary person, 
who bursts upon us like the sun from behind 
a thick cloud, unveils his splendour for a 
moment, and then hides himself again in the 

* Gen. xiv. 21—23. 
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shades of night: “ Melchizedec, king of Sa- 
lem, and priest of the most high God ;” whose 
appearance, history, and character, we could 


have hardly comprehended, had not a brighter | 


day since arisen, and an inspired apostle un- 
folded the meaning of what one inspired pro- 
phet acted, and another has recorded. ‘The 
history of Melchizedec, short as it is, with 
the apostolic comment upon it, will easily 
furnish materials for a Lecture by itself, and 
shall not now therefore be anticipated. The 
story of Abram himself shall for the present 
stand still, to be resumed and prosecuted in 
its order: it being now high time to look for- 
ward, and to bring that patriarch, with those 
who went before him, to the feet of Jesus— 
his “offspring ;” yet his “root:” later than 
him by almost two thousand years; yet be- 
fore him “ of old, even from everlasting ;” re- 
ceiving existence from him in the order of 
nature, and by the tenor of the covenant ; yet 
bestowing existence upon him, as the eternal 
Word, “by whom all things were made, and 
without whom nothing was made that is 
made.” 

Abram may be first compared to Adam, 
being both the fathers of many nations, and 
especially constituted of God for that end. 
With both, the covenant of God was esta- 
blished, which included and involved their 
posterity, though the children were not as 
yet born: for with God, that is effected, 
which is purposed to be done; and his pro- 
mises are gifts already bestowed. Adam’s 
transgression transmitted evils innumerable 
to his offspring ; Abram’s faith entailed bless- 
ings unspeakable upon his family for many 
generations, Both of them typified Christ 
in their day ; and both “ saw his day afar off.” 
Abram may be compared with the princes 
and great men of the age in which he lived. 
And im true dignity of mind, in elevation of 
spirit, in generosity of sentiment, in pro- 
priety of behaviour, he will be found superior 
to most, and inferior tonone. We see lings 
receiving obligations from him; while he 
nobly shows himself above receiving an obli- 
gation from any one. And Abram is a type 
of every real Christian giving up the world 
as a portion, at God’s command, and sacri- 
ficing the dearest delights of nature to the 
demands of duty ; living asa stranger upon 
earth, and looking for “a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” 

But the great venerability of Abram’s cha- 
racter arises from his relation to Jesus Christ, 
whom he shadows forth in a great variety of 
respects. Abram was called and constituted 
of God, to be the natural head ofa great and 
powerful nation; Jesus, “ the first-born among 
many brethren,” to be the spiritual father of 
the whole vast family of believers. The cove- 
nant of God with Abram came in aid to the 
insufficiency of the first covenant ; which had 
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become weak, and ineffectual to salvation, 
through the corruption of human nature ; and 
‘it prefigured a covenant still more sure and 
immoveable than itself, “established upon 
better promises,” even the sending of “the 
Son of God, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin; to condemn sin in the flesh.” 
The prompt obedience of Abram to the call 
of Heaven, leads us directly to Him, who 
vsays of himself, “my meat is to do the will 
of him who sent me ;” and the language of 
whose whole life, spirit, sufferings, and death 
is, “ Father, not my will, but thine be done.” 
Abram’s appearing on the stage, and enter- 
ing on the discharge of the duties of his pub- 
lic character, in the full maturity of his age, 
suggests to us, the Saviour of the world en- 
tering upon, and discharging his public 
ministry, in the full vigour of life, and flower 
of his age. When I behold Abram sojourn- 
ing in the land of promise as ina strange 
country, I think of him, who “came to his 
own and his own received him not:” and 
meditate on “the Son of Man, who had not 
where to lay his head.” Abram, chased into 
Egypt by famine, reminds me of Jesus flying 
into Egypt from the wrath of a jealous and 
incensed king. Who can read of Abram dis- 
comfiting confederate princes, without be- 
thinking himself straight of the triumphs of 
a Redeemer over “ principalities and powers, 
and the ruler of the darkness of this world ;” 
Satan, sin, and death “cast into the lake of 
fire?” When we behold Lot brought back 
from captivity by the kindness and intrepidity 
of his affectionate kinsman, can we refrain 
from turning our eyes to our compassionate 
elder Brother, who “through death has de- 
stroyed him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil; and delivered them who 
through fear of death were subject to bond- 
age ;” and who has restored his younger bre- 
thren to “the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God?” Abram nobly refuses to be made 
rich by the bounty of the king of Sodom; 
thus when the Jews would have taken 
Christ and made him a king, he withdrew 
himself: and when the prince of the power 
of the air presented him with the prospect of 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them, and proffered all to him on condition 
of his doing homage for them, he rejected 
the offer with disdain, “ get thee behind me, 
Satan.” The amiable qualities of Abram’s 
mind bear a lively resemblance to the spirit 
that dwelt in our divine Master. But in 
Abram it was a spirit imparted, in Jesus a 


spirit inherent; it was bestowed on the for- ~ 


mer in measure, on the latter it was poured 
out without measure : in the patriarch it was 
mingled with dross, alloyed by a mixture of 
human imperfection; in the Saviour it was 
unmixed, unalloyed, for “he did no sin, nei- 
ther was guile found in his lips.” 

But the time would fail to enumerate all 
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the marks of resemblance. Many others will 
occur to the careful and attentive reader of 
Abram’s history; these shall for the present 


suffice from this place. The farther continu- 


ation of it shall be suspended, and give way, 
according to the order of the narration, and 
to give these exercises all the advantage of 
variety which their nature will admit, to the 
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your patient and candid attention. 
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singular history of Melchizedec ; which, God 
willing, shall be the subject of the ensuing 
Lecture, and to which permit me to implore 
Harnest~ 
ly praying that the blessing of the Most High 
may crown what has been spoken, we ascribe 
praise to His name, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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And Melchizedec, king of Salem, brought forth bread and ‘wine : and he was the priest of the most high 
God.—GeEngsIs xiv. 18. 


The Lord hath swom, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedec— 
; Psatm cx. 4. 





Tur eagerness and avidity with which 
men pry into abstruse and difficult subjects, 
can be exceeded only by their coldness and 
indifference to obvious and important truth. 
The religious controversies which have en- 
gaged so much attention, occupied so much 
time, and furnished employment for somany 
rare talents; which have whetted the tem- 
pers, and too often the swords of men against 
each other, are, in general, on points of doc- 
trine too deep and mysterious ever to be fa- 
thomed by human understanding, too lofty to 
be scanned without boldness and presump- 
tion, or too trifling to merit regard. Re- 
vealed religion, like every thing that is of 
God, must necessarily present many difficul- 
ties to a creature so limited as man. But 
instead of being rejected on that account, it 
is the more to be prized and reverenced ; as 
having this evidence, among many others, of 
coming from Him, whose nature, whose 
works, and whose ways, none “can find out 
unto perfection.” Curiosity, guided by hu- 
mility, and aiming at useful discovery, is a 
laudable and useful principle. But curiosity 
impelled by self-conceit, and resting in mere 
speculation, is generally rash and presump- 
tuous, often trifling, impertinent, and con- 
temptible. In every branch of knowledge, 
_ those truths are the most valuable which are 
. the plainest, and which present themselves 

in the greatest abundance: just as nature 
produces in the greatest profusion those com- 
modities which are most useful and necessary 
to man. 

The subject of this night’s Lecture, is one 

G 





Jesus, made an high priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedec.—Husrews vi. 20. 


of those which have afforded ample employ- 
ment to critics and commentators. Were 
our object amusement only, it were easy to 
entertain you for months to.come, with the 
ingenious, the fanciful, the absurd, and non- 
sensical expositions which have been given 
of the person and history of Melchizedec. 
Butas we aim at usefulness, and acknowledge 
no guide in sacred things but the holy Scrip- 
ture, Moses shall be our only authority and 
guide in tracing this remarkable story ; Da- 
yid and Paul our only interpreters, in the 
application and use of it. 

Abram, with a little band of three hundred 
and eighteen persons of his own household, 
and a few friends, has pursued, overtaken, 
surprised, and discomfited four confederated 
kings, with their victorious army; and re- 
covered Lot, his brother’s son, into liberty. 
Returning from. this honourable, bold, and 
successful enterprise, he is met by a prince 
of a very different character from those 
whom he had conquered, and those whom he 
had delivered. T'hey were sons of violancé, 
sons of blood; his name was Melchizedec, 
and Melchisalem,—king of righteousness, 
king of peace. It is extremely probable, 
that these epithets were titles conferred upon 
this great and good man, as being descriptive 
of his person and character; and might be 
designed of Providence as a memorial to all 
princes of what they ought to be ; lovers, 
preservers, and promoters of justice, main- 
tainers and conservators of peace. . 

It is pleasing to find ourselves mistaken in 
our calculations of ayia of good men, 
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and in our estimates of the state of religion 
in the world. For these calculations and es- 
timates through ignorance and contracted- 
hess of spirit, are generally, if not always, 
erroneous, by being short of the truth. Who 
did not conclude, when Abram was called to: 
leave his idolatrous country, that the know- 
ledge and the worship of the true God were 
entirely confined to his family! When lo! 
a king and priest of the most high God, of 
whom we never heard, of whose existence 
we had formed no opinion before, breaks forth 
upon us, all at once; and teaches us this 
most elevating, this most encouraging truth, 
that the number of the redeemed is much 
greater, and the state of religion much more 
prosperous, than the partial views, and the 
systematic spirit of even good men, will per- 
mit them to believe. Thus, in latter times, 
a prophet of no less dignity than Elijah, from 
apparent circumstances, made a most erro- 
neous computation of the number of the 
faithful in his day. “ The children of Israel,” 
saith he, “have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thy altars, and slain thy prophets with 
the sword; and I, even I only, am left, and | 
they seek my life, to take it away.”* But 
what saith the answer-of God to him? “TI 
have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the 
knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and 
every mouth which hath not kissed him.”’} 
And when the ransomed of the Lord shall 
at length return together to Zion, they shall 
be “a great multitude which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues.” And what heart but 
must exulf in the prospect of the grace of |- 
God being more widely diffused than we ap- 
- prehended, and extended to regions unknown, 
and multitudes unthought of by us? 
Though but little be told us of this extra- 
ordinary person, that little is both pleasing 
and instructive. In him, we find united two 
offices of hich dignity and respectability— 
royalty and the priesthood; the majesty of 
the one united to the sanctity of the other; 
Melchizedec, “ king of Salem,” was also “the 
priest of the most high God.” How truly 
honourable is high station, when supported 
by the beauty and dignity of holiness, and 
adorned with unaffected goodness! Is the 
state of a king either dishonoured or di- 
minished by attendance at the altar of God? 
No; it is relivion that swectens, and embel- 
lishes, and ennobles every condition: it is 
religion, forming an intimate anda perma- 
nent relation between a man and his God, 
“that raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth the needy out of the dung-hill, and 
setteth him with princes ;” and which exelt- 
eth earthly princes to heavenly thrones, Ex- 
amples are rare in history of these two cha- 
racters being united. The kingdoms and 
the priesthood of this world, fall to the lot of 
* 1 Kings xix. 14. t 1 Kings xix. 18. 
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but a selected few; they hardly blend in one 
and the same person, seldom meet to crown 
the same head. But in the new creation of 
God, in “ the kingdom prepared for the heirs 
of glory from the foundation of the world,” 
the high lot of Melchizedec is the lot of every 
child of God. All are “kings and priests 
unto God, even the Father.” And the Apos- 
tle Peter, addressing, not the princes and 
potentates of the earth, but “ strangers scat- 
tered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappado- 
cia, Asia, and Bithynia,” thus writes, “ Ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye 
should show forth the praises of Him, who 
hath called you out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light.”* 

Is this king of righteousness and peace ve- 
nerable in his priestly robes, attending, in 
the order ofyhis course, upon the most high 
God? Is he less amiable and respectable in 
administering to the necessities of his fellow- 
men? A prince is never more kingly, than 
when he is practising the virtues of huma- 
nity, hospitality, and compassion. And the 
praise of these too belongs to Melchizedec, 
for “ he brought forth bread and wine,” to re- 
fresh the patriarch and his little army, after 
the labour and fatigue of their rapid march 
and violent conflict. The great God is in- 
finitely above the need of our services. How 
then can we honour him most, and serve him 
best? By copying his example; by doing 
good; by communicating to the comfort of 
others what he has kindly bestowed upon us. 
What object does this world present, once to 
be compared with a human being replete 
with benevolence, habitually studying to glo- 
rify his Creator, by alleviating the distresses, 
and promoting the happiness of his creatures ? 
This is the true lustre of riches, this is the 
glory of greatness, this the splendour of 
power, this the majesty of kings. 

Kindred spirits are easily and powerfully 
attracted to each other; and religion forms 
the strongest and tenderest bond of union 
among men. Abram and Melchizedec meet 
like men long acquainted. The patriarch 
nobly disdains to accept the spoils proffered 
to him by the king of Sodom; but joyfully, 
and with gratitude, embraces the friendship 
and kindness of the king of Salem. The 
gifts ofa bad man yield a very mixed satis- © 
faction to an honest mind, but it is pleasing 
to the soul to receive benefits from the wise 
and good. An interchange of kind offices is 
the life of friendship in worthy minds. In 
our commerce with Heaven, benefits flow 
continually from God to us;. continually re- 
ceiving, we have nothing to send back but 
the effusions of a thankful heart, and the 
humble desires of needy dependants; but 
friendship among men subsists only among 
equals, and depends on kindnesses mutually 

* 1 Peter ii. 9. 
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given and received. Melchizedec “ brings 
forth bread and wine” to Abram; Abram 
gives him “tithes of all.” So early existed 
in the world that mode of supporting the mi- 
nisters of religion. A great prince like Mel- 
chizedec needed not to minister in holy things 
for hire, but he would, by his example, teach 
mankind, what God, by a special constitution, 
established under the law, and afterwards 
delivered to the world in a general propo- 
sition, that “ he whoserves at the altar should 
live by the altar.” : 
But how poor in comparison, is the gift 
which the patriarch brings to the priest of 
God, to that which he receives from him. 
Abram’s is an offering of acknowledgment 
and respect merely, by which the receiver 
was neither benefited nor enriched, but Mel- 
chizedec’s return to him was a real benefit ; 
he “blessed him and said, Blessed be Abram 
of the most high God, possessor of heaven 
and earth.”* Abram was already blessed, in 
growing, worldly prosperity, blessed in recent 
victory over his enemies, blessed in the de- 
liverance he had wrought for his beloved 
nephew, blessed in possessing the respect and 
esteem of princes: but blessings like these 
have fallen to the lot of bad men, and are in 
themselves unsatisfactory : Melchizedeec pro- 
nounces a blessing which crowns all the rest, 
and gives value to them all. “The blessing 
of the Lord it maketh rich, and he addeth no 
sorrow therewith ;” Abram is “ blessed of 
the most high God,” with the prospect, though 
distant, of the Messiah’s day, who should 
spring from himself, according-to the flesh, 
and in whom “all the families of the earth 
should be blessed.” Abram beheld in the 
very person who pronounced the benediction 
upon him, “the figure of him who was to 
come,” that “king who should reign in 


. righteousness ;” “he saw it, and was glad.” 


What selfish, solitary joy is once to be 
named with the pure benevolent delight, 
which glowed in the patriarch’s breast, every 
time the promise was brought to his ear, and 
the Saviour, his own Saviour, the Saviour 
of the world, was placed before his eye? 
« And blessed be the most high God,” con- 
tinues he, “ which hath delivered thine ene- 
mies into thine hand.”+. The blessing which 
cometh down from heaven, ascends, together 
with its fruit, to heaven again; as the pre- 
cious drops which fall down to water the 
earth, rise upward in gales of fragrance, from 
the fruits and flowers which they produce, 
and perfume the air. “ Mercy is twice bless- 
ed, it blesseth hint that gives and him that 
takes.” But behold, while Melchizedec yet 
blesseth Abram, he is out of our sight, and 
is no more to be found. He burst forth upon 
us like the sun from behind a thick cloud ; 
disappeared again as quickly; and is to be 
discerned only in that track of glory which 


* Genesis xiv. 19. { Genesis xiv. 20. 
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he has left behind him. Blessed type of him, 
who “led out his disciples as far as to Be- 
thany, and he lift up his hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass, while he blessed 
them, he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven:”* And who, “ while they 
beheld, was taken up, anda cloud received 
him out of their sight.”} 

Thus all the men of ages past have made 
their escape from us, and we behold them 
no more: and thus we. ourselves are one by 
one disappearing from among men. Adam, 
and the great majority, died. Enoch, and one 
more were translated without tasting death. 
The latter end of Melchizedec is concealed 
from us. But, from his extraordinary charac- 
ter, we are led to imagine it could not be in 
the ordinary course of humanity. In so many 
various ways can God remove and dispose 
of his creatures; and thus, through various 
passages, we enter into the world of spirits: 
and “mortality is swallowed up of life.”— 
What other of the kings of the earth is to be 
compared with Melchizedec?t Is he not ra- 
ther raised up of Providence, to reproach 
and to condemn the potentates of this world; 
the rule of whose government, too often, is 
not righteousness and law, but humour and 
eaprice; and the end of it, not to bless man- 
kind, but to gratify some passion of their 
own; who, instead of preserving the nations 
in peace, themselves the sons of peace, have 
incessantly, from the beginning to this un- 
happy day, involved the wretched human 
race in scenes of war, and violence, and 
blood? To which of the earthly thrones shall 
we look for the union of the sanctity of the 
priesthood with the majesty of the sovereign ? 
Alas! kings are “set in slippery places.” — 
Their education, their station, their employ- 
ments, their connexions; all, all unhappily 

neroach upon the offices of religion ; tend 
o weaken its impressions, and to shut out 
its consolations.—But there is a Prince, be- 
twixt whom and this king of Salem, the re- 
semblance isso striking, that he who runs 
may trace it. pi 

Not a few have given in to the opinion, 
that the wonderful personage represented in 
this history, under the united character of 
priest and king, was none other than the 
Son of God himself, assuming a temporary 
human form, to exhibit in that dark age of 
the world, an anticipated view of the person, 
which he was, in the fulness of time, to as- 
sume, of the character of which he was to 
sustain, and of the offices which he was to 
execute. The expressions which describe 
Melchizedec, it is alleged, are not applica- 
ble to any creature: and as, from several 
other passages in the books of Moses, it 1s 
probable, if not certain, that the Redeemer 
of the world manifested himself in the patri- 
archal ages, at sundry times, and on divers 

* Luke xxiv. 50, 51. { Acts i. 9. 
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occasions, under the character of the angel 
of the Lord; it is apprehended, that this ap- 
pearance to Abram might be of the same 
nature; in order to furnish the father of be- 
levers with a clearer and more distinct idea 
of the person of the Redeemer, according to 
‘the words of Christ himself, “your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw 


it, and was glad.’”’* 


_ Isee no danger that can result, either to 
faith or morality, from admitting this suppo- 


sition. And it must be admitted, that there 


‘are circumstances, both in the history and 
in the apostolical application of it, which 


sufficiently warrant such an interpretation. 
If there is not an actual identity of persons 
in Melchizedec and the Messiah, the analo- 
gy at least is so obvious, that we have but 


to bring Moses.and Paul together, in order 


to discover its exactness, and to feel its force. 
The likeness is presented to us in scripture, 
not as some others, in scanty and obscure 
hints, or in some leading features and linea- 
ments only; but the portraits are drawn, as 
it were, at full length, by the masterly hands 
of a prophet and an apostle, and placed side 
by side for our inspection. In this part of our 
undertaking, therefore, nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to transcribe from the page of 
inspiration. 

Scripture is singularly expressive, both in 
what it speaks of Melchizedec, and in what 
it conceals; and in both these respects-we 
may in some measure understand the mean- 
ing of what David, in spirit, says of the Mes- 
siah, “thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedec.” And first, 

. To whom can the names of king of righ- 

teousness, king of peace, be applied with 
such strict propriety, as to him whom God 
hath “anointed over his holy hill of Sion,” 
who reigns in justice and in love: who. 
righteous himself, has wrought out for all 
his happy subjects a justifying righteousness 
by the merit of his blood, and continues to 
work out in all, a sanctifying righteousness 
by the grace and power of his Spirit? 

But peace and righteousness are not mere 
external designations of Messiah, our prince; 
names without a meaning, titles without me- 
rit, like many of those which are worn by 
the potentates of this world, Catholic, Most 
Christian, Faithful, Imperial, Defender of 
the Faith! Appellations calculated to excite 
pity or derision. No: his titles are of the es- 
sence of his nature; the display of them, is 
the object of his mission, and the consumma- 
tion of his plan. ‘His name shall be called 
the Prince of peace.” “Of the increase of 
his government, and peace, there shall be no 
end.”+ “In Christ Jesus, we, who sometimes 
were far off, are made nigh by the blood of 

_ Christ. For he is our peace, who hath made 
« both one, and hath broken down the middle 
* John viii. 56. t Isaiah ix. 6, 7. 
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wall of partition between us:” “He came 


}and preached peace to you who were afar 


off, and to them that were nigh.”* “The 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed.”+ His gospel 
is prophesied of, as God’s “covenant of 
peace,” and “the counsel of peace.” At his 
birth, the melodious anthem of “peace on 
earth, and good will toward men,” ascended 
from the tongues of ten thousand angels, up 
to the eternal throne: and when he left the 
world, this bequest, more precious than the 
mantle of Elijah, fell. from him, and remain- 
ed behind him to bless mankind, “ peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you:’§ 
peace with God, peace of conscience, peace 
with all men; for “being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”|| And “the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.”1 Ac- 
quaintance with God, through him, produces 
inward tranquillity, ‘ Acquaint now thyself. 
with him, and be at peace; thereby good 
shall come unto thee.”** And “if God be 
for us, who can be against us?” “The peace 
of God passeth all understanding.” .The 
world can neither give it nor take it away. 
And when his gospel shall have produced its 
full effect, and his kingdom is finally esta- 
blished; “the work of righteousness shall 
be peace ;” “and the effect of righteousness, 
quietness, and assurance for ever.”’}} 

But it were endless to enumerate the pas- 
sages of scripture, which represent Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, as the author, the pur- 
chaser, the giver, the operator of peace, and 
“the Lord our righteousness.” They are 
his nature, his name; the burthen of his 
preaching, of his prayers: they are the fruit. 
of his sufferings and death, the object of his 
intercession, the operation of his Spirit: they 
are the seeds of glory in his redeemed upon 
earth; and the perfection of glory in him and 
in them, when the triumph of his grace shall 
be completed in heaven. 

As the names and titles ascribed to Mel- 
chizedec, apply “in full force, and in their 
utmost extent to our blessed Saviour, so the’ 
several actions in which we find him en- 
gaged, have their exact counterpart in what 
Jesus-did, in the exercise of his public mi- 
nistry. They are these three—* he brought 
forth bread and wine,” to refresh Abram and 
his weary host; he “blessed Abram ;” and he. 
received of him “tithes of all” the spoils. 

In the first of these we are led to contem- 
plate the grace of our Mord Jesus Christ, 
when he exerted, more than once, his al- 
mighty power, in miraculously multiplying . 
bread to refresh and sustain the fainting 
multitudes, who resorted to hear him: and 

* Eph. ii. 13, 14, 17. } Isaiah liii. 5. 
} Luke ii. 14. § John xiv. 27. 


|| Rom. v. 1. T Rom. xiv. 17. 
** Job xxii, 21. tt Isaiah xxxii. 17. 
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when he instituted, by taking, blessing, and 
distributing bread and wine, that memorial 
of his death, which has been in every age, 
and shall continue to the end of the world, 
the food of the hungry soul, and a cordial to 
the faint; the token of a salvation already 
wrought out and purchased ; and the foretaste 
of a salvation “ready to be revealed ;” the 
communion of imperfect saints, in the church 
militant, and the eternal bond of union among 
the spirits of just men made perfect, in the 
church triumphant. 

Again, Melchizedec blessed Abram. In 
this action of the king of Salem, we behold 
Jesus, “who went about doing good,” and 
scattered blessings wheresoever he went. 
“He took little children into his arms and 
blessed them.” . He pronounced a blessing, 
which still rests on “the poor in spirit,” 
“the meek,” “the merciful,” “the pure in 
heart,” “fhe peace-makers,” and those “ who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.”* He 
blessed the bread before he brake it, and 
gave it to his disciples:-when he ascended 
up on high, blessings upon blessings flowed 
from his lips; and in virtue of his interces- 
sion at the right hand of the Father, “ every 
good gift, and every perfect gift cometh down 
from the Father of lights.”+ If the world 
has any comfort; if the soul has any hope; 
if there be any communication between hea- 
ven and earth; if there be “ good will towards 
men ;” “ if there be any consolation in Christ ; 
if any comfort of love; if any fellowship,of 
spirit; if any bowels and mercies ;’t if there 
be any joy purer, and more perfect than an- 


_other, “the blessing of the Lord it maketh 


rich, and he addeth no sorrow therewith ;” 
it is of him, whom “God having raised up,” 
even “his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, 
in turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities.”§ But the grand accomplishment 
of the type is reserved for that day, when, 
together with. faithful Abraham, all “the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come 
to Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads;”|| when “the Son of man, com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory,” shall thus welcome his re- 
: aa to the regions of eternal day, “ Come, 


- ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 


prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” T 

The last of Melchizedec’s actions that 
stands upon record, is his receiving the tithe 
of the spoils from Abram. On. which subject 
I think it best to give you the Apostle’s com- 
mentary in his own words. ‘“ Now consider 
how great this man ‘was, unto whom even 
the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of the 


spoils. And verily they that are of the sons 


of Levi, who receive the office of the priest- 


¥ hood, have a commandment to take tithes of 


James i. 17. ¢ Phil. ii. 1. 


* Matt. v. 3. 10. 
Isai, xxxv. 10.. 1 Matt. xxv. 34. 


+ § Acts iii. 26. 
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the people according to the law; that is, of 
their brethren, though they came out of the 
loins of Abraham; but he whose descent is 
not counted from them, received tithes of 
Abraham, and blessed him that had the pro- 
mises. And without all contradiction, the 
less is blessed of the better. And here men 
that die receive tithes ; but there he receiveth 
them, of whom it is witnessed that he liveth. 
And as I may so say, Levi also, who received 
tithes, payed tithes in Abraham; for he was 
yet in the loins of his father, when Mel- 
chizedee met him.”* From which he justly 
infers, that “perfection” could not be “ by 
the Levitical priesthood,” that “ there was | 
need” of “another priest, after the order of 
Melchizedec, and not after the order of 
Aaron ;” who should be “ made, not after the 
law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
power of an endless life ;” and that “seeing 
the law made nothing perfect,” but “the 
bringing in of a better hope did,” “by so 
much was Jesus made a surety of a better 
testament :” and “this man because he con- 
tinueth ever hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood.” Through him, therefore, let us offer 
“the calves of our lips,” and “ present” our 
“bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is our reasonable service :” 
for “ we are not our own, we are bought with 
a price ;” therefore, let us glorify God in our 
body, and in our spirit, which are God’s.” 

As the names and employments, so the 
united offices and dignity of Melchizedec, 
met in all their lustre in the person of the Son 
of God; “ King of Salem,” and “ Priest of 
the most high God.” In “derision” of the 
vain attempts of the heathen, and of the im- 
pious confederacy of the kings and rulexs of 
the earth, “against the LORD, and against 
his Anointed,” God declares, “I have set my 
King upon my holy.hill of Zion.”+| He came 
not indeed in worldly pomp, but in lowliness 
and meekness, yet the powers and potentates 
of the earth were made subject and subser- 
vient to him» “Wise men from the east” 
were conducted by a star to Jerusalem, and 
thence to Bethlehem of Judah, to do homage 
to him at his birth; and poured “their trea- 
sures, gold, frankincense, and myrrh,” at his 
feet. Augustus issued “ a decree that all the 
world should be taxed.” What was his mo- 
tive, what his end? We-cannot tell; but we 
know the end which God had in view by it: 
namely, to bring into more public notoriety, 
the several circumstances of Christ’s nativi- 
ty, and to transmit them to the latest poste- 
rity, in all their splendour and importance. 
Thus the haughty master of imperial Rome 
was constrained of Providence, to render un- 
known, unintended, involuntary homage to 
yonder babe in the stable of Bethlehem.” 
“For of a,truth against thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed, both Herod, and 

* Heb. vii. 4—10. + Psalm ii. 6. 
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Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the | What is its antitype? “Who shall declare 

people of Israel, were gathered together, for| his generation?” “In the beginning was 


to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel 
determined before to be done.”* Is he not 
then “the blessed and only Potentate; the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords? Now es- 
pecially, exalted as he is, to the right hand 
of the Majesty on high. . For by him were 
all things created that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers: all things were created by 
him and for him.” “And he is before all 
things, and by him_all things consist.”+ And, 
‘into the kingdom of his glory, when finished, 
“the kings of the earth do bring their glory 
and honour.” Then shall angels and men 
join in this grand celestial chorus, “ the 
kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
 doms of our Lord, and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign forever and ever.” “ 

_ But while his exalted rank as a sovereign 
removes us to an awful distance, his milder 
character as “the Apostle and High Priest 
of our profession,” allures us back to his pre- 
sence, and dissipates our terrors. He is “a 
merciful and a faithful High Priest,” an 
“ High Priest, touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities:” “a great High Priest, 
that is passed into the heavens,” through | 
whom we have encouragement’ to “come | 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.”§ He has by “ one offering perfect- 
ed forever them that are sanctified,” and 
who, having “ washed us from our sins in 
his own blood,” shall at length: make us | 
“kings and priests unto God and his Father. 
To him be glory and dominion forever and 
ever.” || 

The circumstances relating to Melchize- 
dec, which are concealed, no less than those 





“which are revealed to us, lead directly to 
similar circumstances in the’ person and 
character of our Lord. “ Without father, 
without mother, without descent; having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life ;” 
no predecessor ; no successor ; no limited time 
of service; no derived title; a dignity not 
passing from hand to hand, but permanent, 
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the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.”* “Verily, verily I 
say unto you, before Abraham was, I am.’’f 
“ And the word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld his glory, the 

lory as of the only begotten of the Father) 
fall of grace and truth.”{ “ Without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness: 
God was manifest in the flesh.”) “I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last; I 
am-he that liveth and was dead; and behold, 
1 am alive for evermore, amen.”’|| “ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world! “Slain from the foundation 
of the world!” The altar which consecra- 
teth “the gift,” the priest that presents 
the sacrifice; the “second temple” which 
eclipses the glory of the “first.” All, and in 
all. Every thing pointed to him #all ended 
in him, and all are infinitely exceeded: by 
him. 

Rejoice, Christians, in this “more sure 
word of prophesy ;” and “take heed unto it, 
as unto.a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn and the day star arise in 
your hearts.” ~ Revere the unfathomable 
depths of the eternal mind. . “ Secret things 
belong to God ; but things which are revealed, 
belong to us, and to our children.” Turn 
all your inquiries to some good account; re- 
membering that the “end of the command- 
ment is charity,” is to inspire veneration and 
love to God, and good will to men. Seek 
not to be “ wise above what is written :” and 
“be not wise in your own conceit.” In re- 
verence adore an incomprehensible Jehovah, 
who, by no search is to be “found out unto 
perfection.” Rejoice in hope of that day, 
when all mysteries shall be unveiled, and the 
wisdom, the love, and the goodness of God 
shall shine conspicuously in every creature 
and every event; when the honours of a 
Melchizedec shall'be communicated to all 


and to every one of the myriads of Christ’s’ 


redeemed. When, such as is the head, shall 
all the members be, “ king's and priests unto 
God.” And let us, “ by patient continuance 
in well doing, seek for glory, and honour, and 


inherent, immutable.” Such was the type. | immortality.” Amen. 


* Acts iv. 27,28, {Col.i.16,17. tf Rev. xi, 15. 
§ Heb. iv. 16. } Rev. i. 6. 


* John i. 1. j John viii. 58. t¢ John i. 14. 


§1Tim. iii. 16] Rev. i. 14.18 


7 2-Peter i. 19. * 
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And it came to pass, that when the sun went down, 


burning lamp that passed between those pieces. 
Abram.—GEnEsIs xv. 17, 18. 


TuerE is something awfully pleasant, in 
tracing the manners and customs of ancient 
times, and of distant nations ; particularly in 
the celebration of their religious ceremonies. 
Religion in every age and nation, has been 
the foundation of good faith, and of mutual 
confidence among men. The most solemn 
conventions, and the most explicit declara- 
tions have been considered as imperfect, till 
the oath of God was interposed, and until the 
other august sanctions of divine worship rati- 
fied and confirmed the transaction. It can- 
not but be a high gratification to every lover 
of the holy scriptures, to find in the Bible the 
origin and the model of all the significant 

_ religious rites of latter ages and of remoter 
nations; to find in Moses, the pattern of 
usages described by a Homer anda Titus 
Livius, as in general practice among the 
two most respectable and enlightened nations 
of antiquity, the Greeks and Romans. 

Making of covenants is one of the most 
frequent and customary transactions in the 
history of mankind. Controversies and quar- 
rels of every sort issued at length in a cove- 
nant between the contending parties. The 
solemn compacts which have taken place be- 
tween God and man, are known by the same 
name; and have been confirmed by similar 
forms and ceremonies. The word translated 
to make a covenant, in all the three learned 
languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin: that 
is, according to the uniform application of it 
in the Old Testament, and the constant 
phraseology of the most approved Greek and 
Roman authors, signifies to cut, to separate, 
by cutting asunder, to strike down. The 
word translated covenant, in the original 
Hebrew, according as we derive it from one 
or two words of similar form and sound, sig- 
nifies either a purifier, that is, a purifying 
victim ; and the phrase, to make a covenant 
will import, to kill, strike, cut off, a purify- 
ing victim; ot it may signify a grant of fa- 
your, a deed of gift freely bestowed and so- 
lemnly ratified by the most high God. And 
according to this derivation it imports, that 
the party with whom it is made, is put into 
a new and happier state.”"* Between man 
and man, it denotes a new arrangement ‘of 
certain concerns common to both, whereby 

* Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, v. 232. 


and it was dark, behold, a smoking furnace, and a 
In the same day the Lord made a covenant with 


they are put upon a clearer and surer foun- 
dation than they were before. Now the 
order and form of Abram’s sacrifice described 
in the ninth and tenth verses of this chapter, 
is a full illustration of the meaning of the 
words, “ And he said unto him, Take me an 
heifer of three years old, and a she-goat of 
three years old, and a ram of three years old, 
and a turtle dove, anda young pigeon. And 
he took unto him all these, and divided them 
in the midst, and laid each piece one 
against another; but the birds divided he 
not.” And.in the text, “the Lord made a 
covenant,” i. e. he cut asunder or divided 
a purifying victim. Abram, according to 
God’s command, took an heifer, a she-goat 
and a ram; each of three years old, slew 
them; divided each into equal parts ; placed 
the separated limbs opposite to each other, 
leaving a passage between; passed between 
the parts himself, according to the custom of 
the sacrifice; and when the sun was down, 
that the appearance might be more visible 
and striking, the Shechinah, or visible token 
of God’s presence, passed also between the 
divided limbs of the victims, as “a. smoking 
furnace and a burning lamp;” the final rati- 
fication of this new treaty between God and 
Abram. By this covenant God graciously 
became bound to give Abram a son of his 
own loins, who should become the father of 
a great nation, and the progenitor, after the 
flesh, of the great Saviour and deliverer of 
the human race; and Abram on his part 
bound himself to a firm reliance upon all 
God’s promises, and a cheerful obedience to 
all his commands. Such were the awful so- 
lemnities of this important transaction. What 
mysteries were contained in these sacred 
rites, we pretend not to unfold. They were 
evidently of divine institution, for God ho- 
noured them with his presence, approbation, 
and acceptance. They apparently had been 
long in use before this period; for Abram, 
without any particular instruction, prepares 
and performs the sacrifice ; and they certainly 
continued long in the church of God after 
this; for we find the practice as far down as 
the times of Jeremiah, that is about the pe- 
riod of the dissolution of the Jewish monar- 
chy. The passage in this prophet to which 
we refer, describes so minutely these ancient 
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religious customs, and so strikingly  illus- 
trates and supports the history of Abram’s 
covenant and sacrifice, that I trust you will 
forgive my quoting it at fulllength. “This 
is the word that came unto Jeremiah from 
the Lord, after that the king Zedekiah had 
made a covenant with all the people which 
were at Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty unto 
them. That every man should let his man- 
servant, and every man his maid-servant, 
being an Hebrew, or an Hebrewess, go free, 
that none should serve himself of them, to 
wit, of a Jew his brother. Now when all 
the princes, and all the people which had 
entered into the covenant, heard that every 
one should let his man-servant, and every 
one his maid-servant go free, that none 
should serve themselves of them any more, 
then they obeyed, and let them go. But af- 
terwards, they turned, and caused the ser- 
vants and the handmaids, whom they had let 
go free, to return, and brought them into 
subjection for servants and for handmaids. 
Therefore the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Thus saith 
the Lord, the God of Israel, I made a cove- 
nant with your fathers, in the day that I 
brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondmen, saying, -At the 
end of seven years let ye go every man his 
brother, an Hebrew which hath been sold 
unto thee; and when he hath served thee 
six years, thou shalt let him go free from 
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thee: but your fathers hearkened not unto 
me, neither inclined their ear. And ye 
were now turned, and had done right in my 
sight, in proclaiming liberty every man to 
his neighbour, and ye had made a covenant 
before me in the house which is called by 
my name. 
name, and caused every man his servant, 
and every man his handmaid, whom he had 


But ye turned and polluted my } 





set at liberty at their pleasure, to return, and 
brought them into subjection, to be under 
you for servants and for handmaids. - There- 
fore, thus saith the Lord, Ye have not heark- 
ened unto me, in proclaiming liberty every 
one to his brother, and every man to his 
neighbour: behold, I proclaim a liberty for 
you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pes- 
tilence, and to the famine, and I will make 
you to be removed into all the kingdoms of 
the earth. And I will give the men that 
have transgressed my covenant, which have 
not performed the words of the covenant 
-which they had made before me, when they 
eut the calf in twain, and passed between the 
parts thereof, the princes of Judah, and the 
princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and the 
priests, and all the people of the land which 
passed between the parts of the calf; I will 
even give them into the hand of their ene- 
mies, and into the hand of them that seek 
their life; and their dead bodies shall be for 
meat unto the fowls of the heaven, and to 
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the beasts of the earth.”* Now the expres- 
sions here employed, of “ polluting God’s 
name, transgressing his covenant, and not 
performing it,” and the threatened punish-' 
ment of this violation, “their dead bodies 
he fowls of the heaven, 
and to the beasts of the earth,” explain to us, ’ 
in some measure, the meaning of those 
solemn’ ceremonies with which covenants 
weresexecuted. And here surely it is not 
unlawful to employ the lights. which are 
thrown upon this subject, by the practice of 
the Gentile nations, and the writings of 
those who are styled profane authors. From 
them we learn, that on such oé¢casions the 
custom -was, that the contracting party or 
parties, having passed between the divided 
limbs of the sacrifice, and expressed their 
full assent to the stipulated terms of the 
agreement or covenant, in solemn words, 
which were pronounced with an audible 
voice, imprecated upon themselves a bitter 
curse, if they ever should violate it. “As I 
strike down this heifer, or ram, so may God 
strike me with death, if l transgress my word 
and oath.” ‘ As the limbs of this animal are 
divided asunder, so may my body be torn in 
pieces, if I prove perfidious.” Permit me to 
present one instance of many, from the two 
illustrious nations alluded to. The Greeks 
and the Trojans, according to Homer, having 
agreed to determine the great quarrel be- 
tween them, by the issue of a single combat ° 
between the two rivals, Menelaus and Paris, 
the terms being, solemnly adjusted and con- 
sented-to on both sides, the ratification of the 
covenant is thus described, Iliad, lib. IIT. 838. 
“The Grecian prince drew the sacred knife, 
cut off a lock of wool from each of the heads 

* Jer. xxxiv. 8—20. 

{+ It may perhaps be amusing to the reader, to com- 
pare the simplicity of a literal prose translation, with 
the poetical elegance and spirit of the English Homer, 
The passage follows: ' \ 

“ On either side a sacred herald stands, 

The wine they mix, and on each monarch’s hands 

Pour the full urn ; then draws the Grecian lord 

His cutlass sheath’d beside his pond’rous sword; 

From the sign’d victims crops the curling hair, 

The heralds part it, and the princes share; 


Then loudly thus before the attentive bands, 
He calls the gods, and spreads his lifted hands: 


“*O first and greatest Pow’r! whom all obey, 
Who high on Ida’s holy mountain sway; 
Eternal Jove! and you bright orb that roll 
From east to west, and view from pole to pole, 
Thou, mother earth! and all ye living floods! 
Infernal furies and Tartarean gods, 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

_ For perjur’d kings, and all who falsely swear! 
Hear and be witness. If——H—H——_____ © 


“With that the chief the tender victims slew, 
And in the dust their bleeding bodies threw! 
The vital spirit issued at the wound, 
And left the members quiv’ring on the ground. 
From the same urn they drink the mingled wine, 
And add libations to the powr's divine ; 
While thus their pray’rs united mount the sky; 
‘ Hear mighty Jove ! and hear, ye gods on high! 
And may their blood, who first the league confound, 
Shed like this wine, distain the thirsty ground: 
May all their comforts serve promiscuous lust, 
And all their race be scatter’d as the dust!” 

Pore’s Iliad, IU. 376. 
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among the princes of the contending parties, 
he thus, with hands lifted up and im a loud 
voice, prayed; ‘O Father Joye, most glori- 
ous, most mighty: Osun, who. seest and 
hearest every thing: ye rivers, thou earth, 
and ye powers who in the regions below 
punish the false and perjured, be ye witness- 
es, and preserve this covenant unviolated.’ 
Then, having repeated the words of the co- 


» venant in the audience of all, he cleft asun- 


der the heads of the consecrated lambs, 
placed their palpitating limbs opposite to 
each other on the ground, poured ‘sacred 
wine upon them, and again prayed, or rather 
imprecated: ‘O Jupiter Almighty, most 
glorious, and ye other immortals! Whoever 
shall first transgress his solemn oath, may his 
brains and those of his children, flow upon 
the ground like this wine, and let his wife 
be divided from him and given to another.’ 
Thus when it was agreed to settle the con- 
test for empire between Rome and Alba by 
the combat of three youths, brothers, on 
either side; after the interposition of cere- 
monies similar to those which have been de- 
scribed, the Roman priest who presided, ad- 
dressed a prayer to Heaven to this effect: 
‘Hear, Father Jupiter, hear prince of Alba, 
and ye whole Alban nation. . Whatever has 
been read from that waxen tablet, from first 
to last, according to the plain meaning of the 
words, without any reservation whatever, 
the Roman people engages to stand to, and 
will not be the first to violate. If with a 
fraudulent intention, and’ by an act of the 
state, they shall first transgress, that very 
day, O Jupiter, strike the Roman people as I 
to-day shall strike this hog, and so much the 
more heavily, as you are more mighty and 
more powerful thanme.’ And having thus 
spoken, with a sharp flint, he dashed out the 
brains of the animal.” 

Thus in the three most distinguished na- 
tions that ever existed, we find the origin of 
their greatness, in similar ceremonies; em- 
pire founded in religion, and good faith se- 
cured by the sanction of solemn sacred rites. 
And is it not pleasing to find the living and 
true God, as in respect of majesty and dig- 
nity, so in priority of time, taking the lead in 
all that is great and venerable among men * 
We find Moses, the prince of sacred writers, 
describing a religious sacrifice performed by 
Abram one thousand nine hundred and thir- 
teen years before Christ, which the prince of 
heathen poets so exactly describes as the 
practice of his.own country upwards of one 
thousand years later; and which the great 
Roman historian relates as in use among his 
in the time of Tullus Hostilius, 
the third king of Rome, before Christ about 
six hundred and sixty-eight years. ; 

The circumstances of this interesting 
transaction have led ss much farther than I 
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intended ; I now return to take up the thread 


of the narration. Abram having returned 
from the slaughter of the kings; having 
achiéved the deliverance of Lot his brother’s 
son from captivity ; having paid tithes to 
Melchizedec, the type and representativeof 
the great High Priest over the household of 
God, perhaps the Son of God himself, thus 
early exhibited in human nature to the world; 
having received the blessing from him, and 
bidden him farewell, retires again to the 
quietness and privacy of domestic life, hum- 
bly confiding in the divine protection, and 
patiently waiting the accomplishment of the 
promises. ,The man who habitually seeks 
God, is readily and happily found of him. 
“ After these things the word of the Lord 
came unto Abram in a vision, saying, Fear 
not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward.”* The din. of war, and 
the cratulations of victory, these transitory 
and perturbed occupations and comforts being 
over, intercourse with Heaven recommences 
and improves: the still small voice of divine ~ 
favour is again heard—* Fear not, I am thy 
shield.” Abram was become the dread of. 
one confederacy of princes, and the envy of 
another ; both of them situations full of dan- 
ger; but his security is the protection of the 
Almighty. He scorned to be made rich by 
the generosity of the king of Sodom ; and his 
magnanimity and disinterestedness are re- 
compensed by the bounty of the great Lord 
of all; “Iam thy exceeding great reward.” 
Why should wé curiously inquire after the 
nature of the heavenly vision, and ask in 
what manner the word of the Lord came 
unto him? Know we not the secret, the 
inexplicable, the irresistible power which 
God possesses, and exercises over the bodies 
and over the minds of men? Know we not 
what it is to blush for our follies, though no 
eye beholds us , to tremble under the threaten- 
ings of a guilty conscience, though no aven- 
ger be pursuing; and to enjoy serenity and 
peace, in the midst of confusion and tempest? 
Whence is this, but from the word of the 
Lord within us, constraining or encouraging 
us to hear? 

This renewed declaration of the divine 
favour, draws from Abram a dutiful yet pa- 
thetic expostulation, on the condition of his 
family and affairs; in which the impatience 
and fretfulness of the man, mingle with the 
submission and resignation of the believer. 
He was grown rich and respected; he had 
been victorious over his enemies, and become 
a blessing to his friends; but he is sinking 
into the vale of years, and his great posses- 
sions are ready to descend to a stranger, 
Eliezer of Damascus, the steward of his 
household. Is it any wonder to see a proud, 
unmortified Haman dissatisfied, thouzh bask- 
ing in the sunshine of royal favour, because 

* Gen. xv. I. 
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one Mordecai sits in the king’s gate, when. 
a pious Abram feels uneasy in the enjoyment 
of all this world could bestow, because one 
thing was withheld? Alas, what condition 
of humanity is exempted, for any length of 
time together, from sorrow and vexation 
of spirit?’ How much of the affliction of the 
remainder of Abram’s life, arose from the 
possession of that blessing, which he now 
coveted so earnestly! But surely we should 
do but. slender justice to the Holy man, in 
supposing that the sentiments which he ex- 
pressed upon this occasion were merely the 

effect of a natural desire of having children 
of his own body, to whom his large posses- 
sions might descend. The man who rejoiced 

in the prospect ofthe Saviour’s day ; the man 

who was ready at God’s command to offer 

up Isaac in sacrifice ; the man whohad given 
‘up every thing nature holds dear, when duty 

called him to it; and who took the simple pro- 

mise of God as a full indemnification ; such a 

man must, in charity, be presumed to entertain 

the most liberal and disinterested views, in 

thus ardently desiring a son. We hear of 

no disapprobation expressed against his ar- 

dour and impatience; on the contrary, it pro- 

cures from God a more distinct and decisive 

promise of the speedy accomplishment of his 

wishes—*“ And behold, the ‘word of the Lord 

came unto him, saying, This shall not be 

thine heir; but he that shall:come forth out 

of thine own bowels shall be thine heir.’”* 

The time, though not the manner of the vi- 

sion is fully conveyed to us; it was early in 

the morning while it was yet. dark, for “he 

brought him forth abroad, and said, Look now 

toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be 

able to number them. And he said unto 

him, So shall thy seed be.” Scripture allu- 

sions to natural objects, are adapted to the 

ordinary conceptions of mankind. The sun 

is represented as rising, and setting, and 

moving round the earth; and the stars are 

represented as innumerable, because this is 

apparently the case, and justified by the ideas 

and language of all nations, though the fact 

be philosophically otherwise. Surely the 

truth of God, in his promise to Abram, is 

little affected by the astronomical arrange- 
ment of the heavenly bodies, which latter 
ages have devised, and whereby the number 
of those glorious luminaries is determined to 
a greater degree of accuracy. What the 
promise means to give the good man full as- 
surance of, is, that his posterity should be 
both numerous and illustrious beyond all 
conception. And, if I may be permitted to 
hazard a conjecture, and to anticipate an ob- 
servation on this subject, the error of David, 
many ages afterwards, in insisting on having 
the people numbered in his reign, which was 
one of the most prosperous periods of the Is- 
raelitish history, consisted in his attempting 

* Gen. xv. 4 { Gen. xv. 5. 
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to determine what God would have left un- 
determmed, It being an object of much 
greater importance toa wise and good prince, 
to see his subjects thriving, numerous, an 
happy, than to know the exact number over 
which he reigns; just as it is much more de- 
lightful and beneficial to a. man, to contem- 
plate the beautiful seeming irregularity of 
the starry heavens, to lose ourselves, as it 
were, in their glory and immensity, and to 
enjoy their benign influences, than to fix 
with the utmost exactness and precision, their 
number, motions, and distances. According- 
ly, we find, that in the days of Solomon the 
son of David, when Jewish splendour and 
populousness were at their zenith, no at- 
tempt was made to discover the number of 
the people; but in conformity to the obvious 
intention of God, in the passage now under 
review, that matter was for ever-left in a 
state of glorious uncertainty. 
Abram’s doubts are now entirely removed ; 
“he believed in the Lord ; and counted it to 
him for righteousness.”* As'God rewards 
the faithful, not by halves, not sparingly, nor 
orudgingly ; so all trve believers, like faith- 
ful Abram, honour.God by an entire and un- 
limited confidence ; and believe not only in 
hope but against hope. The patriarch-thus 
indulged and encouraged, presumes still far- 
ther on the divine goodness, to entreat some 
present token of the truth and certainty of 
the promises made to him. “ And he said, 
Lord God, whereby shall I know that I shall 
inherit it?’t+ Both from what goes: before 
and follows, we must conclude, that this was 


| not a request of diffidence, but of desire and 


love. We neither desire nor exact from our 
friends formal obligations to show us kind- 
ness: this would imply a doubt of their at- 
tachment; but we dearly love to bear about 
us the tokens of their affection. In like 
manner Abram asked for a sign, not that he 
suspected any thing, but because he loved © 
much. It was taken, as it was meant; and 
friendship wasstrengthened by the requestand 
the grant of it. The covenant which ensued, 
and the ceremonies by which it was ratified, 
have already been considered.- But some far- 
ther circumstances here recorded well de- 
serve our notice. The order for the sacrifice 
was given early in the morning. The former 
part of the day was employed in preparing it ; 
and we may suppose all things ready .by 
noon. Abram has‘done what was incumbent 
upon him; but the great God is not limited 
to seasons or forms; Abram must therefore 
wait and watch—wait till God condescends 
to appear—watch, that his sacrifice be not 
plundered or polluted. At length, about the 
going down of the sun, the approach of deity 
is felt. “« And when the sun was going down' 
a deep sleep fell upon Abram: and lo, an hor- 
rorof great darkness fell upon him.” How in- 
*Gen.xv.6. fGen.xv.8 Gen. xv. 12, 
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supportable must be the visitations of God’s an- 
ger! (I tremble while I speak) if the visions 
of his mercy and tove are so awful and tre- 
mendous ! 
principal events that should affect his family 
for the space of four hundred years, are re- 
vealed to him; and the issue is to be, at the 
end of that period, the quiet and certain pos- 
session of the very land which he then inha- 
bited ; even from the Nile to the Euphrates. 
But we trespass on your patience too long. 
Let us, in conclusion, raise our thoughts 
to a new covenant, established on better pro- 
mises; to a sacrifice whose “ blood cleanseth 
from all sin ;” “ to a new and living way con- 
secrated into the holiest of all, through the 
veil, the Redeemer’s flesh.” Let us look to 
that body which was broken upon the cross, 
the atonement for transgression ; “ to that in- 
heritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away ;” “to that kmgdom 
which cannot be moved,” that government 
and peace of “ which there shall be no end ;” 
to that “great multitude which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, which stand before the 
throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white 
robes, and palms in their hands;” to that 
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While he was in this ecstacy, the | 
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day, when “ they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” , 

Is every discovery of God a mixture of light 
and darkness, “a furnace that smoketh, a 
lamp that burneth,” “a pillar of cloud, a pil- 
‘lar of fire?’ Let us rejoice, and walk, and 
live in that light; let us revere, adore, and 
preserve an humble distance from that dark- 
ness. Are the visits of God’s wrath intolerable 
‘to the wicked; and the approaches of his 
gracious presence awful even to the good? 
| Let us, then, think of drawing nigh to him, | 
only through the son of his love, in whom he 
\is ever well pleased. 

Is the covenant on God’s part “ordered in 
all things and sure?” Are all “the pro- 
'mises” in Christ “yea and amen?” Is the 
| “glory” they propose and ensure, “ yet to be 
'revealed?” “Be not faithless but believ- 
‘ing ;” “cast all your care upon him, for he 
|careth for you.” ‘Now we see through a 
glass darkly; but then face to face: now I 
| know in part; but then I shall know evenas 
also 1am known.” “He who cometh, will 
come and will not tarry.” “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus be with your spirits.” Amen. 
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LECTURE XIV. 


He that believeth shall not make haste —Isataw xxviii. 16. 


Tire ways of Providence and the workings 
of the human mind do not always keep pace 
one with another. In the pursuit of their ends, 
men are at one time careless and indolent, 
at another, over eager and hasty; but God is 
ever advancing towards his, with a steady, 
progressive, majestic pace. When we get 
sight of a favourite object, we grasp at it 
through possibility and impossibility ; we 
hurry on to possession, too little scrupulous 
about the means. To God all things are 
possible ; and “ he is the rock, his work is 
perfect, for all his ways are judgment: a God 
of truth and without iniquity; just and right 
is he.” Men ignorantly and weakly judge 
of their Maker by themselves, and foolishly 
attempt to regulate the divine procedure by 
their own preconceived opinions of it: “ Be- 
hold I thought,” said Naaman the Syrian, 
“he will surely come out to me, and stand, 


_and call upon the name of the Lord his God, | 
_ aid strike his hand over the place, and re- 


cover the leper ;” but God had said, “Go and 


wash in Jordan seven times, and thou shalt be 
clean.” It is rare to find a faith which steadily, 
cheerfully, and constantly walks hand im hand 
with the purpose and promise of Heaven. 
We either “stagger at the promise, through 
unbelief” or impatiently strive to bring for- 
ward the accomplishment by indirect me- 
thods. 

When we look into history, how unlike do 
events appear from the form into which they 
were previously shaped by the fond expecta- 
tions of the persons concerned! The Jews, 
in the person of Messiah, looked for a prince 
who should revive the faded splendour of. 
David’s throne ; but the Messiah whom God 
raised up, established a kingdom “of right- 
eousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” The disciples are dreaming of sit- 





ting’at their Master’s right and left hand, 
when “the-kingdom should be restored: to 
Israel;” he issending them forth to “suffer 
shame for his name.” on 
The sentiment of the prophet which I have 
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now read, as the foundation of another Lec- 
ture on the history of Abram, is just and 
striking. “ He that believeth shall not make 
haste.” Faith neither lags behind, nor strives 
to outrun the word of God. “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” is its rule and measure; it endures, 
waits, proceeds, acts, refrains, as “ seeing him 
who is invisible.” But in the most composed, 
firmest, and faithfullest of believers, we find 
the frailties and infirmities of the man fre- 
quently predominant ; and a slighter tempta- 
tion sometimes prevailing, after more severe 
and difficult trials have been withstood and 
evercome. Nothing can exceed the solem- 
nity with which God ratified his covenant 
with Abram, as recorded in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis. Under the sanction of the 
most awful forms and ceremonies, a son is 
promised, the future father of a numerous 
offspring ; and an inheritance is allotted to 
that chosen seed, by him who has all things 
in heaven and in earth at his disposal. Abram 
takes the word of God as a full security; 
believes and rejoices. He had now dwelt ten 
years in Canaan: and notwithstanding his 
advanced period of life, we find him discover- 
ing poe like eagerness or impatience ; 
he “ believed” and therefore did “not make 
haste.” But though he was not the first to 
devise an undue and intemperate method of 
arriving at the accomplishment of the pro- 
mise, we find him ready enough to adopt one 
e this nature when it was suggested to 
im. 

It was now put beyond a doubt that Abram 
should become a father, but it has not yet 
been declared explicitly that Sarai shal] be 
a mother. With the anxiety natural to wo- 
men in her circumstances, however, we may 
suppose her to hope till she could hope no 
longer. At length, her feelings as a wife gave 
way to her concern about her husband’s glory 
and happiness ; and she consents to Abram’s 
having children by another, rather than that 
he should not have children at all. Projects 
formed and executed in haste, are generally 
repented of at leisure; and when we fly in 
the face either of nature or of religion, we 
shall speedily and infallibly find both the one 
and the other much too powerful forus. Sarai’s 
was a lot to be envied by most women} beau- 
tiful and beloved even to old age; mistress 
of an ample fortune, and a numerous train 
of domestics : the wife of a prince, and, what 
is much more, of an amiable and excellent 
man. But the glory and joy of all these flat- 
tering circumstances were marred and di- 
minished by one perverse accident, “she bare 
Abram no children.” Not blindly and capri- 
ciously, but in wisdom and in righteonsness, 
the great God apportions to the sons of men 
good and evil in this life; that none may be 
exalted above measure, and that none may 
sink into dejection and despair. During 
Abram’s sojourn in Egypt, Pharaoh, smitten 
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with Sarai’s beauty, had made his court to 
her, on the presumption of her being a single 
woman, by the usual modes of attention, and 
presents numerous and costly, suitable to his 
rank and the manners of the times: “ sheep, 
oxen, he-asses, men-servants, maid-servants, 
she-asses, and camels.” Of the female ser- 
vants probably bestowed upon that occasion, 
one is now brought particularly into view, 
and occupies a conspicuous place hencefor- 
ward in this history. The deception attempt- 
ed by Abram, in making his wife pass for a 
sister, is very little to his credit; and his 
accepting presents from Pharaoh, cireum- 
stanced as he was, and knowing what he did, 
was far from being an honourable proceeding ; 
indeed, no good could be expected to come 
of it; and though God did not, at the time, 
reproach him for his conduct by a verbal re- 
proof, he is now preparing, by his righteous 
providence, to make him feel that he had 
acted wrong. Thus, the monuments of our 
faults become the instruments of our punish- 
ment. Sarai proposes to her husband to as- 
sume this Egyptian handmaid, Hagar, as a 
secondary, or inferior wife : in hope of build- 
ing up a family by her, and thus of making 
the promise to take effect. Unnatural as this 
may appear, it is far from being without a 
parallel. The truth is, it is very natural, and 
very common, to try to get rid of a present 
pressure, though with the hazard of subject- 
ing ourselves to a heavier burthen. Eve 
thing was wrong here. A shameful distrust 
of God; an attempt to introduce a foreign 
and perhaps an idolatrous mother into the 
family of Abram: a most unwise and incon- 
siderate tampering with her husband’s affec- 
tion ; a foundation laid of probable, if not of 
certain domestic jealousies and quarrels; 
evil done in vain expectation that good may 
come of it. Abram complies with the sug- 
gestion of his wife, and Hagar conceives. 
It requires not the gift of prophecy to foresee 
the consequence. Hagar becomes vain and 
insolent, and Sarai is thoroughly mortified. 
The handmaid now considers herself as her 
mistress’s equal, if not her superior; she 
views Abram’s vast possessions, and vaster 
prospects, as entailed on her posterity. Little 
and wicked minds are soon elevated, and as 
easily depressed. The whole of Sarai’s be- 
haviour, 1s that of a peevish, unreasonable, 
disappointed woman. The wise scheme was 
of her, own contriving; and now that she 
feels the effect of her impetuosity and rash- 
ness, she turns the edge of her resentment 
against her innocent husband; “ And Sarai 
said unto Abram, My wrong be upon thee: 
Ihave given my maid into thy bosom, and 
when she saw that she had conceiyed, I was 
despised in her eyes: the Lord judge be- 
tween me and thee.”* How weak, wicked, 
and absurd is all this! Had the good man 
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formed a deliberate design of injuring and 
insulting her, she could not have employed 
harsher language; and yet whatever evil 
has been committed, was her own devising. 
But the language of passion is ever contra- 
dictory and inconsistent. “My wrong be 
upon thee.” Why should it? “ My folly 
recoils upon myself,” would have been the 
language of truth and justice. She dares 
not, even in her rage, accuse Abram of in- 
continency, but reluctantly discerns and ac- 
knowledges her own rashness : “IT have given 
my maid into thy bosom, and when she’saw 
that she had conceived, I was despised in her 
eyes.” The tide of anger says not, it is 
enough, knows not where to stop: “The 
Lord judge between me and thee.” Who 
would not conclude, from an appeal so so- 
lemn, that she has the better cause? And 
yet, she is appealing to God in a case where 
she was clearly, consciously in the wrong. I 
like not hasty references to Heaven. A truly 
serious spirit will reflect twice before it in- 
terposes the name of God on any occasion, 
and shudder at the thought of employing it 
upon a false or frivolous one; an angry spirit 
sticks at nothing. For this reason, I will 
sooner believe a plain, unprofessing man, on 
his simple word, than ten thousand common 
swearers, under the sanction of as many 
oaths. 

See into what disorder one ill-advised mea- 
sure has thrown a happy, well-regulated fa- 
mily. Abram’s ill-judged compliance with 
the precipitate advice of his wife, has em- 
broiled him in contention with herself; it 
constrains him to connive at her cruel ‘treat- 
ment of an unhappy woman, who is at least 
to be pitied as much as blamed ; and renders 
the prospect of the promised seed a heavy 
affliction instead of a blessing. Sarai is be- 
trayed by the eagerness of her spirit, first 
into an absurdity : then into unkindness and 
undutifulness towards her lord; then into 
profanity and impiety towards God; then by 
an easy transition, into barbarity towards a 
wretched slave, who was entirely at her 
mercy, who had been brought, without any 
high degree of criminality, into a condition 
which claims compassion and attention from 
all; brought into it by herself too: and this 
to the endangering, for ought she knew, of 
all the hopes of her husband’s family, and the 

_ greater interests of the human race. Hagar, 
hapless wretch! an object of commiseration 
throughout; led, perhaps reluctantly, to her 
master's bed, elevated to a transient gleam 
of hope, exulting in the prosperity of a mo- 
ment, hurried instantly back, by all the seve- 
rities which jealousy can inflict, into the hor- 
rors of slavery, and driven from visionary 

_ prospects of bliss, into scenes of real distress; 
ready to perish with the innocent unborn 
fruit of her womb, in the wilderness, by fa- 
mine, or the jaws of some ravenous beast! 
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for * when Sarai dealt hardly with her, she 
fled from her face.” In what deep and accu- 
mulated wo, I say, may one inconsiderate 
step involve the children of men! And if 
good and well-intentioned people suffer thus 
severely from one act of rashness and impru- 
dence, who but must tremble to think of the 
fearful. consequence of deliberate wicked- 
ness? A thousand volumes written against 
polygamy, could not lead to a clearer, fuller 
conclusion against that practice, than the 
story under review. 

Mark now, how seasonably and suitably 
God interposes to rectify all this disorder.— 
When we have wearied ourselves with our 
own devices, and snared ourselves in the 
works of our own hands, Providence takes up 
the case, subdues it to its own wise and gra- 
cious purposes, and turns evil into good. Ha- 
gar flies from the face of her unkind mistress, 
but happily for her, she cannot flee from God. 
The interest which Abram now has in her, 
gives her an interest in the peculiar care 
and protection of the Almighty. 

This is the first time we read in scripture 
of the appearance of an angel ; and it was to 
reprove, exhort, and succour an helpless af+ 
flicted woman: and thus is mercy ever more 
ready to come at the call of misery, than jus- 
tice to pursue the footsteps of guilt. From 
the whole tenor of the history, we are led to 
conclude, that this heavenly vision was the 
uncreated angel, God in the form, and _per- 
forming the office of a “ministering spirit,” 
for this angel assumes the names and attri- 
butes of God, speaks of Hagar’s present con- 
dition, and future prospects, with the know- 
ledge peculiar to Deity; and describes the 
extraordinary future greatness of the male 
child, with which she was pregnant, as his 
own work. The event demonstrates whose 
the prediction was: and Hagar evidently 
considered the person who spake with her 
in this light; for she ascribes to him the in- 
communicable name Jekovah, and adores 
him as the omniscient, omnipresent God.— 
“ And the angel of the Lord said unto her, 
I will multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it 
shall not be numbered for multitude. And 
the angel of the Lord said unto her, Be- 
hold thou art with child, and shalt bear a 
son, and shalt call his name Ishmael; be- 
cause the Lord hath heard thy affliction.— 
And he will be a wild man; his hand will 
be against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him, and he shall dwell in the pre- 
sence of all his bréthren. And she called the 
name of the Lord that spake unto her, Thou 
God seest me: for she said, Have I also here 
looked after him that seeth me.” 

A great number of striking circumstances 
press upon us in the careful perusal of these 
words, Does God condescend to exercise all 
this care and tenderness about a person so 
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obscure, helpless, and unbefriended as Ha- 
gar; then who is beneath his notice, or un- 
important in his sight? Are the secondary 
and subordinate designs of his providence of 
such extensive and permanent consequence 
to the world? Then, of what infinite and 
_ eternal weight, is his first, great leading ob- 
ject? If an Ishmael be introduced into the 
world with so much pomp and solemnity, 
what must the birth of an Isaac be? \And 
what must it be, when God bringeth his own 
first-begotten upon the scene, whom all the 
angels are commanded to worship? How 
astonishingly awful is that foreknowledge, 
which discovered, before he was born, Ish- 
mael’s character; and that power which pre- 
determined and affected the character and 
state of his posterity to the latest ages, while 
as yet their progenitor was in his mother’s 
_ womb? How are all the designs of the Most 

High, in the course of his adorable provi- 
dence, and the execution of them, rendered 
subservient to one glorious purpose, which 
rises superior to, and absorbs all the rest— 
the plan of salvation by a Redeemer! How 
wisely are the children both of the bond wo- 
man and of the free, reminded of the lowness 
and helplessness of their original! “ A Sy- 
rian ready to perish was my father,” says the 
one; “an Egyptian bondmaid ready to perish 
was my mother,” says the other. 

What a happy circumstance it was for 
Hagar to have lived so long in Abram’s house! 
Liberty in Egypt had not proved a blessing 
so great, as slavery in Canaan. To be ex- 
alted to the dignity of a mother to princes! 
To be introduced to the knowledge of the 
living and true God! How different are the 
appearances of Providence, considered at the 
moment, and viewed through the medium of” 
reflection and experience! Under the im- 
pulse of sorrow or of joy, we cry out, “all 
these things are against me,” or “it is good 
for me to be here ;” but when the account 
comes to be arranged, after the transport is 
over, we find ourselves necessitated to trans- 
fer many articles to the opposite pages, and 
to state that as favourable, which once we 
called adverse; and that a misfortune which 
once we accounted a blessing. 

» The history informs us of Hagar’s flight, 
but leaves us to draw our own conclusions 
respecting her return. Indeed, we may now 
suppose all parties to have been brought a 
little to themselves. - The solitude and dan- 
gers of the wilderness, and the apparition of 
the angel, awful, though in mercy, have of 
course, greatly diminished in Hagar’s mind 
the rigour of her mistress’s treatment, and 
she is glad to return to her former habitation, 
The sudden disappearing of her maid; the 
just apprehension of the evil which might 
have befallen a desperate woman in her deli- 
cate situation; time, serious reflection, and 
remorse for her cruel and unjust behaviour, 
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must surely have humbled the spirit and mol- 
lified the heart of Sarai, and disposed her to 
receive the returning fugitive, if not with 
marks of external complaisance, at least with 
secret and silent satisfaction. And Abram, 
always wise, and gentle, and good, would 
now necessarily rejoice in the restored peace 
of his family ; in this fresh demonstration of 
the divine tenderness towards himself and all 
who belonged to him; in the farther enlarge- 
ment and extent of the blessing promised ; 
and in the prospect of the final and full accom- 


According to the word of the angel, Ha- 
gar in due time bears a son to Abram, in the 


eighty-sixth year of his age, and the eleventh 


after his departure from Ur of the Chaldees. 
To preserve forever the memory of the divine ; 
interposition, the name given to the child by’ 
the angel in the wilderness, is put upon him 
by his pious father, to whom, no doubt, Ha- 
gar had carefully related the whole trans- 
action, Ishmael, “God shall hear,” because 


God heard, pitied, and relieved her affliction. 


And such was the origin of the father and 


founder of the Arabian nation; a people, !) 


who, in their character and manners, through 
every period of their history, evince from 
what root they sprung, and verify the pre- 
diction concerning their progenitor, * he will 
be a wild man, his hand will be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 


him.” And history illustrates the expression } 


of the angel, ‘and he shall dwellin the pre- | 
sence of all his brethren.” For whereas the | 


slavery and subjection of all other nations — 


make a considerable part of their history, , 
that of the Arabs is entirely composed of a 
relation of their conquests, or their independ- 
ence. They are at present, and have con- 
tinued through the remotest ages, during. the 
various and successive victorious expeditions | 


of Greeks, Romans, and Tartars, a separate, © 
a free, an independent, and an invincible na- | 


tion; a mighty band of illustrious robbers, 
united among themselves, and formidable to 


lishment of all that the Lord had spoken. ~~ 





all the world; inhabiting a vast country of ; 


one thousand three hundred miles in length, 


and one thousand two hundred in breadth— j 


one region of which, from the purity and sa- 
lubrity of its air, and the fertility of its soil, 
is deservedly denominated the happy; it pro- 
duces the finest fruits, spices, and perfumes 
in the world, and is remarkable for breeding 
the most beautiful and useful animals of their 
kind, horses, camels, and dromedaries. a 

We hasten to conclude this Lecture, by 
adding to the reflections already made, this 
farther one, that we are not to-judge of the 
greatness and importance of the designs of 
Providence, by any worldly marks of distine- 
tion and pre-eminence. The posterity of 
Ishmael was much earlier,.and has been 
much longer established, and existed in a 
much higher degree of national dignity and 
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‘consequence, than the posterity of Isaac. But 
_ in the line of Isaac, not that of Ishmael, run 
the promises of life and salvation. To Isaac 
and not to his elder brother, pertained “ the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of 
God, and the promises,” and of him “as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who-is over 
all, God, blessed forever.” The things which 
are highly esteemed among men, are often 
of no price in the sight of Him, who“ hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, weak things to confound 
the mighty, base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, yea, and things 
which ere not, to bring to nought things 
which are, that no flesh should glory in his 
presence.” With Ishmael we have nothing 
to do, nor with his posterity; they are to us 
only a wild man anda wild people, inhabiting 
such a region of the globe. But in Isaac and 
the fortunes of his family we are deeply in- 
terested indeed, as the apostle Paul, writing 
to the Galatians, clearly evinceth: and his 
words shall be the evangelical illustration 
of the subject. “Abram had two sons; the 
one by a bond maid, the other by a free wo- 
man, but he who was of the bond woman 
was born after the flesh; but he of the free 
woman was by promise; which things are 
an allegory,” (that is, one thing is expressed, 
and another hinted at or signified,) “for 
these are the two covenants: the one from 
the Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bond- 
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age, which is Hagar ; for this Hagar is Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to,” or is in 
the same rank, with, “ Jerusalem which now 
is, and is in bondage with her children. But 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which ig 
the mother of us all. For it is writtenyre- 
joice, thou barren, that. bearest not: break 
forth and cry, thou that travailest not, for the 
desolate hath more children than she which 
hath an husband. Now we, brethren, as 
Isaac was, are the children of promise: but 
as then, he that was born after the flesh, per- 
secuted him that was born after the Spirit, 
even so itis now. Nevertheless, what saith 
the Scripture? Cast out the bond woman 
and her son; for the son of the bond woman 
shall not be, heir with the son of the free 
woman. So then, brethren, we are children 
not of the bond woman, but of the free.”* 
Behold the two prime branches of Abram’s 
family from their birth down to this day, se- 
parated, supported, distinguished from the 
rest of mankind, and. from each other, a 
standing proof of the power and providence 
of God, and a demonstration of the authenti- 
city of that revelation which we acknow- 
ledge as divine, and on which we will build 
all our faith and hope. “ Behold, the coun- 
sel of the Lord shall stand forever, and the 
purpose of his heart to a thousand genera- - 
tions.” God grant us wisdom to understand 
and do his will, to the glory of his great 
name, and our own eternal salvation. Amen, 
* Gal. iv. 22-31, 
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LECTURE XV. 


Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ; for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.—HEg. xiii. 2. 


‘Wuen men are disappointed in their ex- 
pectations, it is natural for them to become 
negligent about the performance of their 
duties. Irritated or grieved at one thing, 
they grow careless in every thing; and be- 
cause another has failed in affection or re- 
‘spect to us, we suffer ourselves to behave 
unkindly and disrespectfully to others. The 
effect which mortification, disappomtment, 
or injuries, have upon truly good minds, is, 
however, the reverse of this; the vexation or 
distress they themselves have endured, 1s 
the strongest of incentives to prevent, as far 
as they are able, similar occasion of. affliction 
. . to their brethren of mankind. 


Men stand continually in need of each 
other, and therefore every man is bound to 
give his countenance, to show kindness, and 
to grant support to every man. We cannot 
move a single step through the world, with- 
out being brought into connexion with 
strangers, and of course, without having op- 
portunities afforded us of doing or receiving 
some instance of hospitality. To be careless 
or unkind in this respect, then, is to be at 
once unwise, inhuman, and unjust. Chris- 
tianity has taken into its service every valua- 
ble and worthy principle of our nature, and 
calls the whole catalogue of human virtues 
its own. As we are continually reminded, 





in the course of providence, of our being 
pilgrims and strangers upon earth, so we are 
strictly and repeatedly enjoined by the laws 
of the gospel, to be attentive and kind to 
strangers. “Be given to hospitality,” says 
Paul. “ Use hospitality one to another with- 
out grudgings,” says Peter ; and in the words 
I have read, the Apostle recommends the 
same duty of humanity, “be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers,” which he enforces by a 
motive which every heart must feel. “for 
thereby some have entertained angels una- 
wares.” It is of this motive, and of the his- 
tory to which it refers, that we are now to 
discourse. 
After a delay of ten years, the promise of 
a son is made good to Abram. But as he 
consulted not God in the means of obtaining 
that blessing, so God consults not his views 
and expectations in the character and desti- 
nation of the son given to him. For it is one 
thing to be blessed and to prosper in the gifts 
of Providence, and another to be blessed in 
the course of the promise, and according to 
the tenor of the covenant, The seed which 
the Most High sware that he would raise up, 
was to prove an universal benefit to man- 
kind; but the son whom Hagar bear, was to 
be “a wild; man; whose hand should be 
against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him :” Abram therefore is apparently 
as far as ever from his favourite object; and 
as a farther trial of his faith, perhaps to pu- 
nish him for deviating from the strict line of 
his duty, though with an honest intention, 
thirteen years more are permitted to elapse, 
and yet no symptom of the expected mercy 
appears. 

_ At that period, while the improbability, in 
the course of nature, was daily increasing, 
Abram is again visited with the visions of 
the Almighty. Our attendance upon God 
must be constant and assiduous, and it is 
equally our interest and our duty to wait 
upon him ; but if he makes himself known to 
us at all, at whatever season, in whatever 
manner, it is infinite grace and condescen- 
sion. 
length come to enter on the performance of 
his own work in his own way. The very 
first word that proceeds from his lips removes 
every difficulty, though natural obstacles 
miglit seem increased: “I am the Almighty 
God,’”* or God all-sufficient; fear therefore 
no failure of the covenant on my part, for 
what truth hath spoken, that shall omnipo- 
tence bring to pass; and see that there be no 
_ unfaithfulness on thine, “ walk before me, and 
be thow perfect.” The former declarations 
concerning a numerous ofispring are renew- 
ed, and an alteration is made in the patri- 
arch’s name, importing his relation toa mul- 
titude of princes and nations who should 
spring from him. To the eye of nature the 

* Gen. xvii. 1. 
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Jehovah’s appointed time is now at| 





‘ 


title is premature; but. faith considers that 
as done which is promised. Observe Abra- 
ham’s posture while God talks with him; 
“he fell on his face.”* The presence of the 
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t. 


Almighty is the loudest call to humility,and _ 


the more any one knows of God, the more he 
must fear before him. Behold Abraham 
fallen «to the ground, and angels covering 
their faces with their wings, and tremble 
thou, O man, before him! ° : 

But the trial of Abraham’s faith and obedi- 
ence is not yet over. God has appeared, not 
to fulfil the promises under the first cove- 
nant, but to enter intoa second: and, instead 
of receiving the long expected son, he is 
commanded to perform an unpleasant and 
painful operation upon his own body, and 
upon all the males of his family. To qualify, 
however, the bitterness of this prescription, 
the promise becomes more express, and brings 
the darling object closer to the eye; it is 
now declared that Sarai, whose name too 
was changed, as a witness and token of the 
event, should bear a son, and that next year 
should at length crown all his wishes, and 
evince the truth and faithfulness of God. 
Abraham acquiesces with gratitude and joy. 
He had believed and trusted God, when the 
event was more obscure and remote, and 
now that it is more distinctly seen, and 
brought to the very eve of accomplishment, 
his heart exults with purer and more sensi- 
bledelight. This the scripture expresses, by 
saying, he fell on his face and laughed; a 
circumstance which Providence imstantly 
lays hold of, and perpetuates to every future 
generation the memory of Abraham’s faith 
on this occasion—the son that should be 
born, shall by his name, Isaac, he shall laugh, 
express that emotion. which his pious, be- 
lieving father felt, when the will of God was 
revealed to him. Abraham leughed in faith, 
and is rewarded every time he beholds his 
son, or hears his name pronounced, by the 
approbation of God and his own conscience: 
Sarah afterwards laughed in incredulity, and 
was as often reproved for her unbelief. 

We hear not Abraham inquiring into the 
reasons or meaning of God’s covenant of 
circumcision ; and we will imitate his pious 
reserve and submission. It was sufficient to 
him, and be it so to us, that thus God would 
have it to be. That the great Jehovah 
should have distinguished the descendants 
of that family from all the families of the 
earth, by this token, and continue to the 
present hour thus to distinguish them, after 
almost every other badge of difference is ob- 
literated and lost ; that the posterity of Abra- 
ham should persevere in this practice, 
through a period so extended, and that no 
other nation should ever have adopted it as 
an established rite of their religion, is one of 
those apparently unimportant circumstances 

* Gen. xvii. 7. 
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which, in connexion with other proofs, esta- 


_ blished the truth and certainty ofthe scrip- 


ture revelation, and the constant interposition 
of Divine Providence in the affairs of men 
beyond the power of contradiction. Behold 
then the rite of circumcision is performed, 
and Abraham sits down in the patient expect- 
ation of the appointed hour of merciful visit- 
ation. 

One day, while he was enjoying the cool- 
ness of the shade at his tent door, in the heat 
of the day, three men, under the appearance 
of travellers, presented themselves to his 
view. These were three angels, say some 
of the Jewish Rabbins, and without hesitation, 
they furnish us with their names too, Mi- 
chael,.Gabriel, and Raphael. A few of the 
Christian fathers, on the other hand, contend 
that here was a visible representation of the 
most holy Trinity, exhibited to Abraham as 
three, addressed and acknowledged by him as 
one. That something more than created 
excellence was there, cannot be doubted, 
after a careful perusal of what Moses has 
related upon this occasion. But whether the 
mystery of the Trinity was thus, and then, 
revealed to the church in the covenant head 
of it, we presume not to affirm. It is appa- 
rent that the patriarch did not, during the 
former: part of the interview, comprehend 


the nature and quality of his guests, as he | 
neither performs the worship due to the most | 


holy God, nor preserves that awful distance, 
inspire ; and the Apostle, alluding to him in 


wares,” that is, not knowing he did so. 

The scene that follows is a beautiful pic- 
ture of ancient manners, and wonderfully 
coincides with the customs of the other na- 
tions of remote antiquity, as transmitted to 
us by their historians and poets, particularly 
Homer, that careful observer and masterly 
painter of nature and human life. 

Abraham immediately starts from his seat 
with all the agility of youth, at the sight of 
the strangers; and with all that glow of af- 
fection which is natural to a good man, who 
had himself known the heart of a stranger, 
he tenders them every accommodation and 
refreshment which his simple habitation 
could afford. Sweetness of temper, easiness 
of behaviour, and kindness of disposition, are 
peculiarly engaging in old people, because 
these qualitics.do not so frequently adorn 
life’s decline. The invitation hospitably 
given is cheerfully accepted. 

True kindness, which is true politeness, 
attends to the little wishes and wants of those 
whom we entertain. Water to wash the 
feet of the weary traveller is a refreshment, 
though not so necessary as a morsel of bread 


to comfort his heart, yet, in a sultry climate 
I 


especially, not less grateful. 
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We remember 
slight attentions after .we have forgotten 
great benefits. The proud man makes a 
feast to gratify himself; the hospitable man, 
to rivet the bonds of' friendship, or cherish 
the soul of the stranger, Whata delightful 
simplicity runs through the whole story! 
The fare, “cakes of fine meal, baked upon 
the hearth” by the hands of Sarah herself; a 
“calf from the herd,” of Abraham’s own 
choosing ; butter and milk, the produce of 
their own pasture ; their canopy, the spread-. 
ing branches of an old tree ; their attendants, 
the man who had in former days put kings 
and their armies to flight; the subject of 
their conversation, Abraham’s family affairs. 
Contrast with this the madness of a modern 
fashionable entertainment; the profusion of 
far-fetched luxury, the emulation of wealth 
and pride, the ingenuity employed in con- 
triving and ‘administering incentives to ex- 
cess, the gibberish of compliment, the re- 
straints of ceremony, the tinsel of false wit, 
the noise of mirth without joy, to the expul- 
sion of truth and nature ; a costly and pain- 
ful collection, where nothing is wanting, but 
the very things which constitute a feast, 
plenty of wholesome fare, unaffected friend- 


ship, moderation, good humour, and good 


sense, 

When we are doing our duty, we are in 
the way of procuring for ourselves gratifica- 
tion; and if there be a virtue which is its 


| own reward, hospitality is that virtue. Abra- 
which even the presence of an angel must | 


ham now enjoys it to the full. But little 


| does he think what a repast his divine guest 
the text, says, he “entertained angels una- | 


is providing for him in return. Sarah, ac- 
cording to the manners of the times, had re- 
mained invisible, confining herself to her 
own separate tent. The angel now inquires 
concerning her, on purpose to introduce a 
conversation respecting the object of’ this 
visit; and assuming his proper character of 
Jehovah, subjoinsa direct promise, that with- 
in the course of a year from that day, Abra- 
ham should have a son by her. Sarah, whom 
curiosity had drawn. towards the door of the 
tent to listen, overhears this conversation, 
and not knowing the promise or the power 
of God, treats it as a thing impossible, and 
laughs, not in joy but in derision. She is 
observed, detected, and reproved of Him who 
is at once faithful, good, and merciful ; holy, . 
just, and severe. But why is Abraham called 
to answer for the infirmity of his wife? Was 
it to render the reproof more pointed to Sa- 
rah? As, indeed, what can be so galling toan 
ingenuous mind, as to hear an innocent person 
called in question for ourfault? The criminal 
now stands discovered, she is dragged from 
her lurking place, and stands abashed and 
confounded, to make her defence. Ah how 
dangerous it is, to have deviated once from 
the path of rectitude! i How one false step 
6 
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leads to another, and another, and another, 
till conviction and .shame close the scene. 
The first wrong step here was the indulgence 
of an idle curiosity, a dangerous if not a sin- 
ful principle. People who listen, generally 
hope or fear to hear something about them- 
' selves, and it seldom happens that they are 
entirely gratified with what they hear. The 
next error was her secret. disbelief of a pro- 
mise so frequently and so solemnly repeated: 
this is followed by the weakness of thinking 
to escape the notice of one who beheld her 
though unseen, and could read her heart, 
though her person was not in view; and fi- 
nally, deliberate falsehood attempts to con- 
ceal her preceding faults. 

God neither overlooks nor forgets the er- 
rors of those, towards whom he has thoughts 
of love; and happily the purposes of his grace 
are not to be defeated by the forwardness and 
folly of men. Sarah, in spite of her incredu- 
lity, shall become the joyful mother of a son, 
and that son shall be the source of blessings 
innumerable, unspeakable to mankind. God 
in his holiness hath sworn it, and “is any 
thing too hard for the Lord?” The 
of this important visit being settled, the 
strangers rise to depart, and look as if they 
would go towards Sodom; and Abraham, 
not satisfied with having performed one 
instance of hospitality, follows it up to the 
last with kindness and attention, “he went 
with them to bring them on the way.” Two 
of the three, it would seem, now disappear- 
ed, and Abraham is left alone with the third, 
and from the conversation that ensues, we 
have no room Jeft to doubt that he was the 
Son of God, come down to execute the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon the sinful cities of 
the plain. “And the Lord said, Shall I hide 
from Abraham that thing which I do; seeing 
that Abraham shall surely become a great 
and mighty nation, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessedin him? For 1 know 
him, that he will command his children, and 
his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment; that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath spoken of him. And 
the Lord said, Because the ery of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is great, and because their sin is 
very grievous, I will go down now, and ‘see 
whether they have done altogether according 
to the cry of it, which is come unto me; and 
if not, I will know. And the men turned 
their faces from thence, and toward Sodom : 
but Abraham stood yet before the Lord.’”* 
The same person descends to bless Abraham, 
and to destroy Sodom: thus the same gospel 
is “a savour of life unto life, and of death 
unto death, in them that believe, and in them 
that perish ;” and thus shall the same divine 
person be revealed in the end of the world, 
in “ flaming fire, taking vengeance on them 

* Gen. xviii, 17—22. 
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and “to be glorified in his saints, and ad- 
mired ‘in all them that believe.”* 


Abraham ‘having obtained mercy himself, 


“a 
oe 
- 


becomes an intercessor for his sinful neigh- - 


bours. The judgments of God are very aw- 
ful to a serious mind; fools only make a 


mock at sin, and its fearful consequences. ~ 


But the whole scene is too interesting and 
instructive to be brought forward in the close 
of a Lecture, especially as it is necessary, 
before dismissing you, to make some reflec- 
tions-of a practical tendency from what has 
been spoken. 

You see, my friends, of what moment the 
salvation of a lost world is in the sight of 
God. At how many times, in how many 
different manners, did God speak of this sub- 
ject unto the fathers?’ How many embassies 
of angels; how many appearances of the 
mighty Angel of the covenant himself? As 
if the great God had been carrying on no de- 
sign from the beginning, but one, a design 
of love to guilty, fallen men: that one, which 


| of all others guilty, fallen men treat with the 


greatest slight and contempt. What! shall 
that purpose and plan which occupied the 
eternal miind from everlasting; to mature 


-and execute which the world was created; 


which has been declared to man by so many 
signs in heaven above, and on earth beneath, 
by the tongues of so many’ prophets,. by so 
many oracles; to announce which angels 
and archangels have descended from their 
thrones ; and to accomplish which, God was 
made manifest in the flesh, tabernacled 
among men, and proclaimed the great salva- 
tion—shal! it be announced, unfolded, exe- 
cuted in vain? And will thoughtless, incon- 
siderate creatures, continue to treat. it asa 
thing of nought? O when shall we cordial- 
ly enter into the views of God our Maker 
and Redeemer,’ and earnestly pursue the 
same-object with him, the salvation of our- 
selves and others ! ; 

God is not sensibly present with us as he 
was with Abraham, but he is as really so, as 
if the eye beheld him, and as if we conversed 
with him face to face. -O, man, God is in thy 
heart and conscience: God is in this place ; 
in this book: and he is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. The visions of the Al- 
mighty to Abraham are visits of mercy to 
you. How easily could he draw aside the 
veil which conceals him from your eyes, and 
where we see nothing but empty space, dis- 
cover to us a marshalled host of “ chariots 
and horsemen of fire.” But he is'to be now 
discerned only by the eye of faith, and we 
must be satisfied to “see in a glass darkly.” 
The awful period approaches when the veil 
shall drop, and we ourselves, disembodied 
spirits, shall’see and feel; and converse with 
the Father of spirits. Let, “thou God seest 

*2 Thess. i. 8, 10. ’ 
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me,” Oman! be the leading, commanding 
‘idea of thy life, in the city and in the field, 
‘in society and in solitude, by night and by 
day, and when you come to die, you will 
find you have not far to go; to be “absent 
from the body” is to be “present with the 
Lord.” Is it so pleasant and improving to 
contemplate the detached fragments of the 
plan of Providence and redemption, which 
is all we can attain in this state? What will 
it be in yonder world of bliss, to be endowed 
with a capacity of comprehending the whole 
vast design, and to have. the harmony, *con- 
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|tures, in which alone the way 
is declared, and that life is in the Son of 
God. And may God give us understanding 
if all things; and to his name be praise.— 
Amen. — 
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nexion, and dependence of the several parts 
revealed to us by Him who is both the au- 


thor and finisher of it. Eagerly hungering 


after the fruit of this tree of life, “which 
grows in the midst of the paradise of God,” 
this tree of knowledge of good but not-of 


evil, let us be humbly and modestly, but 


carefully and constantly searching the scrip- 


of eternal life 
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And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, and it was. imputed unto him for 
righteousness: and he was called the friend of God.—J.amEs ii. 23. 


Or all the temporal blessings which God | 


_ in his exuberant goodness hath bestowed up- 
on mankind, one of the greatest, if not the 
chief, is a sincere and virtuous friend.’ Into 
the composition of this character enter all the 
amiable and excellent qualities which our 
nature possesses; and in a commerce of vir- 

. tuous friendship, we find the exertion of the 
noblest principles, and a display of the wor- 

“thiest actions. The person who is approved 
and esteemed of wise and good men, must 
himself be wise and good. To what a-pitch 
of dignity then is the patriarch Abraham 
raised? Venerable in possessing the esteem 
of men; infinitely more-venerable, as distin- 
guished by the approbation and friendship of 
God. Volumes written in his praise, and 
containing a particular enumeration of his 
virtues, could not say more than the few 
words of the Apostle which have now been 
read. All that is necessary, in order to ex- 
plain them, is to have recourse to his history, 
to mark his character, to observe his conduct; 
and on the other hand to trace the dispensa- 
tions of the Divine Providence towards him, 
and to attend to the manner in which it pleas- 
ed God to treat him, in order to learn how 
this sacred friendship was constituted and in 
what it consisted. And on the part of Abra- 


 . ham, we shall find cheerful and prompt obe- 
unbounded trust and confidence, pro-. 


- dience, 
- found reverence and fervent love; on the 
part of God, the most winning condescension, 
the tenderest affection, the most unshaken 
‘constancy. One essential quality of true 
friendship entered particularly mnto1s this, 





namely, communication of purpose and de- 
sign. Abraham indeed could have no view 
or intention but what lay open to the eye of 
God, as soon as formed within his own 
breast; but the designs of the Most High 
could be known to him only as they were 
revealed. 

Weare presented with avery remarkable 
instance of such gracious communication, in 
the close of that interview, the commence- 
ment of which has already passed: under re- 
view. God, having confirmed the faith of 
Abraham, and reproved the infidelity of Sarah 
respecting the promised seed, unfolds a far- 
ther design he had in this solemn visit to 
our world. He has come to execute judg- 
ment as well as to show mercy; for “our 
God is a consuming fire.” But the hands of 
Omnipotence are as it were bound up, till 
Abraham the friend of God is madeacquaint- 
ed with what is meditating. “Shall I hide 
from Abraham that thing which Ido?’ As 
afterwards he said to Lot, when he wished 
to hasten his flight from the midst of destruc- 
tion, “Escape thither, for I cannot do any 
thing until thou be come thither.” _ 

The character given of Abraham well de- 
serves the attention of every father, of every 
master. “For I know him, that he will com- 
mand his children, and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the 
Lord may bring upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him.”* The secret di- 
vulged under this sacred seal, is God’s deter- 

* Genesis xviii. 19. 
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“mination speedily and signally to destroy 


‘Sodom, and the neighbouring cities whose | 


profligacy was arrived to such a height, as 
suffered not justice to rest. Whatever 
thoughtless men may think of sin, it can be 
no light thing which reaches the eternal 
throne, calls forth the terrors of Almighty 
Power, and brings down the Most High from 
heaven to earth. Abraham, justly alarmed 
'  .at this intimation, with the sympathy and 
tenderness natural to agood mind, takes up- 
_ on him to intercede in behalf of his unhappy 
neighbours, now placed on the very brink of 
ruin. A truly gracious spirit is never harsh 
and unmerciful. The vilest criminal, when 
- delivered up to the punishment he justly 
merits, excites compassion in the feeling and 
humane. The persons who themselves most 
need forgiveness, are generally the most un- 
relenting, and make lightest of the judg- 
ments of God upon others. 

Lot, allured by the beauty and fertility of 
the plain of Sodom, had chosen to fix his 
residence there, when he parted from his 
uncle, and is now ready to pay dearly for the 
imprudence of that choice. When we view 
an object but in one light, that which strikes 
us first, and flatters us most, and when we 
make choice of it for a few more obvious 
and attractive qualities, we are laying up for 
ourselves sorrow and remorse in the day 
when experience has opened our eyes to the 

» discovery of circumstances unheeded or over- 
looked before. In Abraham’s place an ordi- 
nary mind would have enjoyed, at least, a 
temporary triumph, when Sodom was threat- 
ened ; the triumph of sagacity and ease, over 
rashness, imprudence, and danger. But far 
different concerns occupy Abraham’s breast; 
concern about the interests of God’s glory, 
and about precious souls ready to perish. 
The whole intercessory scene is affecting 
in a very high degree, and needs no com- 
mentary to illustrate its force and beauty. 
I shall simply read it. “ And Abraham drew 
near and said, Wilt thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked? Peradventure 
there be fifty righteous within the city ; wilt 
thou also destroy, and not spare the place for 
the fifty righteous that are therein? ‘That 
be far from thee to do after this manner, to 
slay the righteous with the wicked, and that 
the righteous should be as the wicked: that 
be far from thee: shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right?’ And the Lord said, If I 
find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, 
then I will spare all the place for their sakes. 
And Abraham answered and said, Behold 

ow I have taken upon me to speak unto the 
rd, which am but dust and ashes, Perad- 
venture there shall lack five of the fifty 
righteous; wilt thou destroy all the city for 
lack of five? And he said, If I find there 
forty and five, I will not destroy it. And he 
spake unto him yet again, and said, Perad- 
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venture there shall be forty found there: 
and he said, I will not do it for forty’s sake. — 
And he said unto him, Oh, let not the Lord 
be angry, and I will speak; Peradventure 
there shall be thirty found there. And he 
said, I will not do it, if I find thirty there. 
And he said, Behold, now, I have taken upon 
me to speak unto:the Lord: Peradventure 
there shall be twenty found there. And he 
said, I will not destroy it for: twenty’s sake. 
And he said, Oh, let not the Lord be angry, 
and I will speak yet but this once: Perad- 
venture ten shall be found there. And he 


said, I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.”’* 


It was thus that God, and Abraham the 
friend of God, lived and conversed together; 
it was thus this sacred friendship was mu- 
tually expressed. The fearful catastrophe 
that presently ensued, falls not within the 
design of the present Lecture, which is to 
trace the history and character of the patri- 
atch Abraham. The next time he is brought 
into our view, we behold him at an awful dis- 
tance contemplating that destruction which 
he could not by entreaty and intercession 
Dreadful change! That beautiful 
plain which had allured the eyes of Lot, in 
one eventful déy converted into a vast smok- 
ing furnace. Cities and their inhabitants 
swallowed. up in a deluge of fire. “The 
Lord reigneth, let the people tremble.” 

Abraham had lived sixteen yearsin the plain 
of Mamre ; but now, whether by the particu- 
lar direction of Heaven, or prompted by a 
natural desire to withdraw from a neighbour- 
hood rendered unwholesome and unpleasant 
by the change which had passed upon it, and 
which incessantly presented such a tremen- 
dous monument of divine wrath to his eyes, 
he removes to the south-west corner of Ca- 
naan, between Kadesh and Shur, near the wil- 
derness, and sojourned in the kingdom of Ge- 
rar, the country of the Philistines, and which 
afterwards was by lot assigned to the tribe 
of Judah. And hereagain, Abraham, through 
fear and suspicion, is induced to employ the 
same deceit which he had practised in Egypt, 
respecting his relation to Sarah, and thereby 
runs into the very danger which he meant to © 
avoid. His conduct on this account is un- 
doubtedly very reprehensible. He was to 
blame for judging so dishonourably of man- 
kind, as to think ill of a people whom he 
knew not—“ Surely the fear of God is not in 
this place: and they will slay me for my 
wife’s sake.”+ Surely the fear of God was 
not before his own eyes, when he had re- 
course to a subterfuge so mean, to preserve 
the honour of his wife, and his own life, He 
was to blame for employing artifice a second 
time, after God had extricated him so merci- 
fully from his first error. Had not God said, 
“Tam thy shield?” and yet he fears where 
no fear was. Had not God said, “ walk be- 

Gen. xviii, 23—32. { Gen. xx. 11, 
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fore me, and be thou perfect?” and yet he 
yields to a slight temptation. "The very 
apology which he makes for his conduct, 

when the truth was brought to light, disco- 
vers a mind not perfectly satisfied with itself. 
“And yet indeed she is my sister: she is the 
daughter of my father, but not the daughter 
of my mother; and she became my wife.”’* 
O, how lovely, how majestic is simple truth ! 
It seeks no retirement, stands in need of no 
defence, is ever consistent with itself, ever 

’ inspires with courage him who practises it. 
Falsehood strips the mind of its conscious 
dignity, keeps a man perpetually in fear, puts 
invention continually on the rack to prevent 
the means of detection. But the weakness 
of man shall not make the purpose of God of 
none effect. Sarah, now pregnant of the 
promised seed, is miraculously protected of 
Heaven, and the truth of God in Abimelech’s 
dream exposes Abraham’s waking deception. 
“Surely, O Lord, the wrath of man shall 
praise thee.” 

Abimelech, by the various uncommon cir- 
cumstances which had affected his family 
and kingdom, from the time that, Abraham 
had come into it, being fully persuaded’ that 
he was a favourite of Heaven, endeavours by 
presents and courtesy to attach him closely 
to himself, and prevails with him to accept a 
habitation in his country. There, it was so 
determined of Providence, Sarah, was deliver- 
ed of the long expected son of promise. Time 
creeps or flies to us, according to our hopes 
or our fears, our sorrows, or our joys; but 
with God, there is no quickness or slowness 
of progression, no distance of place or time. 
Our eagerness and impatience cannot ac- 
celerate, our reluctance or aversion cannot 
retard his purpose a single instant of time. 
The joy of such an event is rather to be ima- 
gined than described. The birth of a child 
is always matter of unutterable satisfaction 
to the mother at least; what then must have 
been the solid, the heart-felt joy of Abraham 
and Sarah, on the birth of a son, the heir of 
great possessions, the father and founder of 
a mighty nation, the progenitor, according 
to the flesh, of the Saviour of the world; 
given by promise, and raised up by a miracle! 

Sarah herself, it would appear, performed 
the maternal office of suckling this precious 
child; neither her high rank, nor abundant 
affluence, nor advanced period of life, are 
pleaded to exempt her from this task of na- 
ture. According to the custom of the times, 
Abraham made a great entertainment on the 
day that Isaac was weaned, when probably 
he was solemnly recognized as Abraham’s 
heir, and by some public act invested with 
his rights as such. This would naturally 
excite the envy and displeasure of Ishmael, 
and produced that insolent or contemptuous 
behaviour, which our translation renders by 

* Gen, xx. 12. 
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the word “ mocking,” and by which Sarah 
was so much incensed, that she imsisted on 
the immediate banishment of Hagar and her 
son. No created joy is either pure and un- 
mixed, or of long continuance. Narah’s com- 
fort is marred by the brutality and insolence 
of Ishmael to her son, and not improbably by 
the fear she entertained of one so much ad- 
vanced in age, stature, and strength above 
Isaac, and of such a wild untoward disposi- 
tion. Abraham’s peace is destroyed, and his 
life embittered by the necessity he is under 
of driving from his house his own child and 
the unhappy mother. Whether the’ good 
man were criminal or not, in the assumption 
of Hagar as his concubine, sure I am, first 
and last, he smarts: severely for it. And 
Isaac, the covenant head and representative 
of the church, begins at an’ early period of 
life indeed, to suffer persecution from the 
jealousy and malignity of the serpent’s issue. 
Thus, in every state and condition of human 
life, God sets one thing against another, that 
we may still and ever be brought to the re- 
collection, that “this is not our rest.” We 
are more surprised at the slender provision 
with which Hagar and Ishmael are dismiss- 
ed, than at the dismission itself. That the 
patriarch, for the sake of peace at home, 
should consent to part with the bond woman 
and her son, is very conceivable ; but that 
they should be turned adrift into the wide 
world, without protection, without attendant, 
without provision, except so much bread and 
water as the wretched mother could carry 
upon her own shoulders; these are circum- 
stances, which, on the usual principles of 


human conduct, appear altogether strange 


‘and unaccountable. But in God, the father- 
less and the friendless ever find mercy. Lost 
in the wilderness, outcast from society, dis- 
owned and rejected, ready to perish with 
hunger and thirst, they meet with attention 
from Him who feeds the ravens, and without 
whom a sparrow falleth not to the ground. 
We may well suppose that Ishmael’s ex- 
pulsion from his father’s house and fortunes, 
and the way of life into which it forced him, 
would greatly increase his natural ferocity 
of temper, and contribute to form and fix that 
character which was given of him by the 
angel before he was born, “he shall bea wild 
man; his hand will be against every mun, 
and every man’s hand against him; and he 
shall dwell in the presence of all his bre- 
thren.” God brings his predictions to pass, 
not always, nor generally, by miraculous in- 
terposition, but by the operation and concur- 
rence of natural causes. ‘He became an 
archer,” lived by declaring war on the beasts 
of the field, and gradually brought himself to 
bear, and even to prefer that way of living, 
which had at first been obtruded upon him 
by the strong hand of necessity. So happily 
ig our nature framed, that use at length re- 
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oath; which being interposed, they both sit 
down secure and happy; Abimelech rests 
satisfied that Abraham will do nothing to dis- 
‘turb his family or tk speeiei- or injure his 
person; Abraham, that Abimelech will not 
encroach on the rights of private property, or 
‘invade those of conscience. 

This transaction seems to have brought 
our patriarch to a resting place. He is not 
himself to be a potentate in the earth, but a 
great prince courts his alliance, and forms a 
league with him.-. The possession of Canaan 
is postponed, but Isaac is‘born. The son of 
the bond woman is banished, but the son of 
the free woman lives in his house, grows, 
and. prospers, and increases in stature, and 
in favour with God and man. _ We see the 
good man now in the serenity of a vigorous, 
placid old age, enjoying all that this world 
can bestow on a virtuous mind, united to a ° 
wholesome constitution ; unimpaired by in- 
temperance or disease, failing only by the 
gradual imperceptible decays of nature; 
capable of enjoying life to the last. I behold 
the venerable man planting his oaks in Beer- 
sheba, solacing himself with the thought, 
that though his head was soon to be laid low, 
his Isaac would in due time repose under 
their shade. How contemptible is the spirit 
which considers self only in all that it does! 
How I honour the man who lives to the end 
of life; nay, strives to prolong existence, and 
succeeds in the attempt, by engaging in 
pursuits through which posterity is to be 
benefited! We will now leave him in this 
happy tranquillity of life; and may his trees 
quickly rise to shelter his aged head from 
the sultry heat of the noon-tide sun; and be 
his Isaac a comfort greater than ever parent 
knew; and let the tide of benevolence from 
his honest heart, roll back to its’ source, in- 
creased with overflowing fulness from the 
ocean of everlasting love. But the grove 
which he planted was not merely an amuse- 
ment for old age, or an embellishment of 
his habitation, it was dedicated to God, and 
destined as a seat of devotion; there “he 
called on the name of the Lord.” = 

We bid him adieu then at this pleasant 
resting place of life, rejoicing in the past, 
and calmly waiting the hour of dismission 
from all his trials and sorrows. But I dread 
this treacherous tranquillity. Bodes it not 
an approaching storm? The event will 
show. -I shall not anticipate, but hasten to 
conclude this Lecture, with inviting you to 
a participation in that divine friendship 
which Abraham enjoyed, and from which’ 
none are excluded; for “the secret of the 
Lord is with all them that fear him, and he 
: g showeth to them his holy covenant.” What 
fear of God before his eyes. Abimelech,| is the birth of an Isaac. compared to the mani- 
stands in awe of Abraham as under the spe- | festation of God in the: flesh? « To usa. 
cial protection of Heaven: they agree inone | Son is born, to us a Saviour is given,” and 
thing, in revering the sanctity of a solemn |*“in him all the families of the earth are 


conciles the mind to what was in prospect 
insupportable, and, at first, galling and dis- 
tressful. Hagar, in resentment probably of 
the treatment she had met with, in order to. 
widen the breach, and to bar the way to re- 
conciliation, forms a marriage for her son 
‘with a woman of her own country: from 
which we may conclude that they went back 
headlong into idolatry. i 
The vexation arising from this domestic 
dissension has scarcely subsided, when Abra- 
_ ham finds himself embroiled with his host 
_ and protector, the king of Gerar.. The ser- 
vants of Abimelech. take violent possession 
of a well of water which the servants of 
Abraham had digged, and the quarrel is taken 
up by the principals themselves. Such is 
human nature: such is human life. From 
the beginning to this day, miserable mortals 
have been contending and striving, and shed- 
ding each other’s blood about a well of water, 
or some’ such ground of dissension. ~The 
_whole world is a possession too-small for am- 
bition and avarice, and selfishness considers 
that as taken from us which another enjoys. 
Happily, moderation and good sense prevent- 
ed this offence from coming to an open rup- 
ture. When men are- disposed to peace, 
punctilio is easily overlooked; but where 
there is a disposition to quarrel, it is.easy to 
magnify the most petty neglect, into an’ af- 
front, and to make an unmeaning look the 
occasion of a breach. The convention be- 
_ tween Abraham and Abimelech is ratified in 
the most solemn manner, by the making, that 
is, the cutting or dividing of a covenant, ac- 
cording to the form observed. on a much more 
important occasion, and which has been de-. 
scribed in‘a former Lecture: namely, The 
ratification of the covenant between God and 
Abraham. But why should covenants, pro- 
mises, oaths, be necessary in the commerce 
of human life? Alas! because men are false, 
treacherous, and perfidious. The awful man- 
ners and customs of times that are past, only 
serve to convince us, that in every age the 
corruption of man has been so great upon the 
earth, that ordinary obligations will not bind; 
that without the sanctions of religion, ‘the 
sense of honour, regard to the rights of man- 
kind, and the supposed rectitude. of human 
mature, are feeble and inefficacious. No 
other argument is necessary to prove that 
our nature is depraved, and that religion is 
_ necessary to man, than the necessity to which 
men have been reduced, in every age and 
nation, to secure and preserve the interests 
of truth and justice, by explicit compacts, and 
solemn appeals to the Deity : by making “an 
oath for confirmation an end of all strife,” 
Abraham dreads Abimelech as not having the 
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-us how vain it is to expect unmixed happi- 
ness in a world of vanity ; and to dread the 
approach of calamity when we possess un- 
common ease. Let us adore and admire the 
wonder-working hand of God, which unseen 

* directs, controls, subdues all creatures, and 
all events, to its own purposes. Let us trust 
in the Lord and do good, and love, and speak, 
and practise truth. When we see the father 
of the faithful failing and faltering, let none 
be highminded but fear, and “let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 


Did Providence take Ishmael the outcast,| please and ever instruct. 
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blessed.” Let the history of Abraham teach 





7. 


and virtuous parents take encouragement to 
cast the care of their helpless offspring on 
the Father of the fatherless and the Judge 
of the widow. Did one hasty ill-advised 
step involve the patriarch in such acute and 
lasting distress ? 
paths of thy feet, and beware of doing evil, 
in expectation that good may come of it. 

By casting your ‘eyes upon the sacred 
page, you will see what is to form the sub- 
ject of the next discourse. It is a topic well 
known, and which has been frequently han- 
dled, but it is one of those that will ever 
May God bless 


the wild man under its protection? Let poor , what has been spoken. Amen. 
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By faith Abraham when he was tried offered up Isaac: and he that had received the promises offered up 
his only begotten son, of whom it was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed be called ; accounting that God 
was able to raise him up even from the dead: from whence also he received him in a figure —Hrsrews 


xi. 17—19. 


Tue parts of history which please and in- 
struct us most, are those which exhibit to us 
illustrious persons in trying situations, hold- 
ing fast their imtegrity, conducting them- 
selves with wits , and overcoming great 
difficulty by patience and fortitude, and trust 
in God. The passages of our own lives 
which we recollect with the greatest satis- 
faction, and which we find ourselves most 
disposed to relate to others, are those which, 
while. they passed, were involved in the 
Sieatiet danger and distress. - The memory 
of past joys is generally insipid and di, 
ing, but the recollection of the pris We 
we have escaped, the obstacles which we 
have surmounted, the miseries which *w 
have endured and overcome, is in truth the 
chief ingredient in the happiness of our more 
tranquil days, and the consolation which a 
life of fatigue, exertion, and calamity, pro- 
vides for the inactivity, feebleness, and re- 
tirement of old age. No man thinks of call- 


ing to his own remembrance, or of describing | 


_ to another, the festivity of an entertainment, 
~ a month after it is over ;#but the horrors of 
a battle or a shipwreck, are thought and 
talked of with delight, as long as we are 
capable of thinking or speaking. What a 
feast was Abraham preparing for his remain- 
ing years by the sacrifice he tendered upon 
‘Mount Moriah! hat a sabject of useful 
_ meditation, what an example of praise-wor- 
; thy conduct, has he furnished to mankind to 
‘ the end of the world! this is one, of the 












peculiar happy portions of history which at 
once awaken and interest our feelings; fire 
the imagination ; seize, restrain, exercise, 
improve the understanding, and powerfully 
tend to affect and influence the conduct. As 
a scene in private life, we contemplate it 
again and again, with new and increasing 
admiration and delight; as entering into, and 
connected with the great, the divine plan of 
providence .and redemption, we regard it 
with religious veneration. 
Most men, during the bustling period of 
human life, amuse themselves with prospects 
of retreat and tranquillity in its close. And 
so most probably did Abraham. He had ar- 
rived, through much tribulation, at that pe- 
riod when nature wishes for, and expects to 
find repose. _ All that a wise and good man 
could reasonably*propose to himself, he had, 
‘through the blessing of Heaven, happily at- 
tained. Religion crowned his multiplied 
temporal comforts, and opened the celestial 
paradise to his view. Isaac, the joy of his 
joy, the essence of all his other felicities, is 
born, has grown up, is become amiable, and 
wise, and good. His eyes have seen the 
salvation of God, and he is ready to depart 
in peace whenever the summons comes. But 
ah, how vain to think of rest till the scene 
be closed indeed, and death have sealed the 





weary eyes forever! All the trials. which 
Abraham had hitherto endured, are merely 
superficial wounds, compared to the keen 
stroke of that two-edged sword which now 


Ponder, then, O man, the « 
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pierced him, 'even “to the diyiding asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row.” To suffer banishment from his coun- 
try and friends at the age of seventy-five 


years; to be driven by famine from the land: 


of promise into a*distant country.; to have 
the companion of his youth, and the affec- 
tionate partner of all his fortunes, repeatedly, 
forced from him; to have his domestic quiet 
disturbed, and his life embittered by female 
jealousy and resentment; to be reduced to 


the necessity of expelling his elder son from’ 


his house, with the slender provision of a 
little bread ‘and water: these, taken either 
separately or in connexion, and compared 
with the usual afflictions to which man is ex- 
posed, present us, it must be allowed, witha 
lot of great severity and hardship, but they 
are lost in the severity of the greater wo 
yet behind. For “ it came to pass after these 
things,” in addition to all foregoing evils, and 
apparently to the defeating of the great de- 
signs planned by God himself, and in part 
executed, “ that God tried Abraham” in this 
manner: “Take now thy son, thine only 
son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee 
into the land of Moriah; and offer him there 
for a burnt offering upon one of the moun- 
tains which I will tell thee of.”* 

_ We mean not to go into the unnecessary 
criticism which has been employed with per- 
haps a good intention, to vindicate the divine 
conduct on this occasion. ‘Surely the infi- 
nitely wise God is equal to his own defence. 
He has transmitted to us this part of his pro- 
cedure without rendering a reason, without 
making an apology ; and it is presumption, 
not piety, which shows on eyery occasion, an 
eagerness to reason in his behalf. Is it not 
sufficient at present to say, that men are very 
incompetent judges ofthe’ divine conduct; 
that_a view of the detached parts cannot 
enable us to form a just and adequate con- 


ception of the whole; and that without |. 


knowing, the ultimate end and design, we 
must of necessity have a very imperfect idea 
of the means and instruments employed ? 

It were easy to declaim on the horrid idea 
of demanding a human sacrifice, and of em- 
ploying the hand of a father in a service so 
unnatural; on the mischief which might 
arise from an example so dreadful! on 
manifest contradiction between this mandate 
and other laws, both general and special 
and perhaps it were as easy to refute all such 
declamation, and to prove it nugatory and 


absurd. But let any man, learned or unlearn- 


ed, read the story throughout, and if he is 
not both pleased and instructed, he must 
either be stupid or fastidious in a very high 
degree, Paks 

In what manner the command of Heaven 
was communicated to Abraham, we are not 


informed. It was unquestionably conveyed 


* Genesis xxii, 2. 
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with so much clearness and certainty, asleft 
him no possibility of doubting from whom it 
came. And it again leads us to reflect on the 
irresistible power which God possesses and 
exercises over our bodies and minds, where- 
by he can communicate himself to us in a 
thousand: ways, of which we are-able to form 
no conception, and against which we should 
in vain attempt to arm ourselves. It appears 
to have been in the night season: probably, 
when, as on a former occasion, “God had 
caused a deep sleep, and a horror of great 
darkness to fall upon him.” - a tei 
What a knell to the fond paternal heart! 
Every word in the oracle seems calculated 
to awaken some painful feeling, and to in- 
crease the difficulty of compliance. A person 
of humanity like Abraham might’ naturally 
be supposed’ to revolt from the idea of a hu- 
‘man ‘sacrifice, had the meanest slave of this 
household been demanded, and had the choice 
of-a victim been left to himself “What then 
must have been the emotions of his soul from 
the moment its darling object was mentioned 
by the voice of God, till the mandate was 
completed. | “ Take now thy son ;” this must 
have at once produced eagerness of attention 
in’a mind ever awake and alive to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of Isaac. The tender 
manner in which God is pleased to describe 
that favourite child, would undoubtedly ex- 
cite the most pleasing hope of some new 
mark of the divine regard to him; “ take now 
thy son, thy only son, Isaac, whom thou 
lovest,”—and invest him with all the honours 
of the promise, put him in sein of his 
destined imheritance? n,no! Turn him 
out a wanderer after his brother Ishmael, with 
a loaf of bread, and a bottle of water for his 
portion? ‘That had been severe ; but more 
dreadful still, “and offer him for a burnt of} 
fering upon one of the mountains which I 
will tell thee of.” ; 2: 
aham hesitates not, argues not. He 
fore staggered not at the promise, 
staggers not now at the precept through un- 
Re f As a proof of his being inp earnest, 
e riseSimmediatel y, while it’ a arly ; 
he makes all needful prepération for this 
heayy journey and costly sacrifice, with the 
utmost serenity and cheerfulness; he com- 
nicates to no one the order given him, 
lest the wickedness of others might have’ 
shaken his own firmness, or interrupted his 
progress. Having saddled his‘ass, for it was 
in this simple style that the great men of 
the East, in these better days of the world, 
used to travel; having summoned two of his 
young men to attend and assist in the pre- 
paration, having called Isaac, and cleft the 
wood for the burnt offering, they proceed to- 
gether from Beersheba for the land of Mo- 
riah. : 
Josephus represents Isaac at this time as 
in his twenty-fifth year, and describes him, 
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with much appearance of truth, as a young 
man of singular accomplishments, both of 
body and of mind. The trial was, without 
doubt, greatly increased to Abraham by the 
delay, and the distance of the place of sacri- 
fice. Had the oracle demanded an instant 
offering, the immediate impression of the 
heavenly vision would account for the sud- 
denness and despatch of the execution. But 
leisure is afforded for reflection; parental 
affection has time to strengthen itself; the 
powerful pleadings of nature must in their 
turn be heard; the oppression of grief, of 
fatigue, of old age; the sight, the society, 
the versation of Isaac, combine their 
operation to make him relent, and return. 
But though nature knows faith, such as Abra- 
ham’s knows not what it is to relent. With 
steady steps, and unshaken resolution, he ad- 
vances to the fatal spot, now first distinguish- 
ed by the choice of God, for the scene of this 
wonderful sacrifice ; distinguished in the se- 
quel, as the seat of empire and of religion 
among Abraham’s chosen race; and finally, 
distinguished most of all by a sacrifice infi- 
nitely more valuable and important, and of 
which this of Isaac was but a shadow. 
Being arrived at the foot of the mountain, 
which was pcinted out by some sensible to- 
ken, the servants are left behind, and Abra- 
ham, armed with the fire and the knife, and 
Isaac bearing the wood destined to comsume 
the victim, ascend together. And now, had 
his faith been capable of failing, could his 
purpose have changed, the question which 
Isaac, in the simplicity of his heart, proposed, 
must have triumphed over his resolution, 
and decreed the victory to flesh and blood. 
“And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, 
and said, My father: and he said, Here am 
I, my son: and he said, Behold the fire and 
the wood: but where is the Lamb for a burnt 
offering? And Abraham said, My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing: so they went both of them together.”* 
The heart that feels not this is lost to sen- 
sibility. Every endeavour to illustrate or en- 
force it, were idle as an attempt to perfume 
the rose, to paint the tulip into richer tints, 
or to burnish the sun into a brighter lustre. 
At length with weary steps they arrive at 
the place which God had told him of. The 
mighty secret, which had hitherto laboured 
in the anxious paternal breast, must at last 
be disclosed, and “the lamb for the burnt 
_ offering” must be produced. It is not the 
_ sacrifice of a bullock or a sheep, which are 
able to make no resistance; nor of a child 
unconscious of its situation; but of a man, 
whose consent must be obtained; and who, 
either by entreaty, by argument, by speed, 
or by force, might have delivered himself. 
The Jewish historian presents us with the 
_ dialogue which passed between the father 


* Gen. xxii. 7, 8. 
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and son on this occasion, striking and pa- 
thetic indeed, but far inferior to the beautiful 
simplicity of Moses. Having built an al- 
tar, having laid the wood in order upon it, 
and made all other necessary preparation, 
the unhappy father is thus represented”as 
communicating to the devoted victim the 
will of the Most High: “O my son, begged 
of God in a thousand prayers, and at length 
unexpectedly obtained ; ever since you were 
born, with what tenderness and solicitude 
have I brought you up! proposing to myself 
no higher felicity than to see you become a 
man, and to leave you the heir of my posses- 
sions. But the God who bestowed you upon 
me, demands you again. Prepare then to 
yield the sacrifice with alacrity. I give you 
up to Him, who at all seasons, and in all 
situations, has pursued us with loving kind- 
ness and tender mercy. You came into the 
world under the necessity of dying; and the 
manner of your death is to be singular and 
illustrious, presented in sacrifice by your 
own father to the great Father of all: who, 
we may presume, considers it as unfit and 
unbecoming, that you should depart out of 
this life by disease, in war, or by any other 
of the usual calamities to which human na- 
ture is\subject: but who waits to receive 
your spirit, as it leaves the body, amidst the 
prayers and vows of your affectionate para 
that he may place it in perfect blessedn 
with himself. There, you shall still be the 
consolation and support of my old age, not in- 
deed by your presence and conversation, but 
bequeathing me, when you depart, the pre- 
sence and the blessing of the Almighty.” 
Isaac, the worthy offspring of such a father, 
cheerfully complies, and piously answers— 
“T should be unworthy of life, were I capa- 
ble of showing reluctance to obey the will 
of my father and my God. It were enough 
for me that my earthly parent alone called 
me to the altar, how much more when my 
heavenly Father redemands his own.” 

He accordingly submits to be bound, and 
to be laid as a victim upon the wood. And 
now behold a sight from which nature shrinks 
back, and stands confounded ;—a father lift- 
ing up his hand armed with a deadly weapon, 
to slay his only son, he is already made the 
sacrifice ; for with God, intentions are acts; 
and he receives his Isaac a second time from 
the hand that gave him at first. The voice 
of God is again heard. It is ever weleome 
to the ear of faith: welcome when it an- 
nounces heavy tidings, welcome when it de- 
mands an Isaac ; and O, how welcome when 
it brings glad tidings of great joy ; when it 
says, “ Lay not thine hand upon the lad, nei- 
ther do thou any thing unto him ; for now I 
know that thou fearest God, sqging thou hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me,* 
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Abraham prophesied without being con- 
scious of it, when he said, “ My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt of- 
fering :” for lo, behind “ him a ram caught in 
the thicket by his horns: and Abraham went 
and took the ram, and offered him up for a 
burnt offering instead of his son.”* We know 
but in part, and we prophecy in part, but God 
sees the end from the beginning; he is the 
rock, his work is perfect, for all his ways are 
judgment: a God of truth, and without ini- 
quity, just and right is he.”+ 

With what different feelings does the pa- 
triarch descend from the mountain! His 
Isaac lives, and yet his sacrifice is offered. 
He came to yield his dearest earthly delight 
at the call of God, and he goes away en- 
riched with new blessings and fresh promises. 
Who ever sacrificed to God and was’a loser? 
“Who ever hardened himself against God 
and prospered ?” 

It is impossible that any one can be s0 in- 
attentive as not to observe, through the whole 
of this wonderful history, the mystery of re- 
demption shadowed forth? Is the divine 
conduct, in this trial of Abraham, dark and 
inexplicable to human reason? Angels de- 
sire to look into the plan of gospel salvation, 
and are unable to comprehend it. Was Abra- 
ham ready at God’s command to offer up his 
me, son for a burnt offering ? “God himself 

ved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.”’t 
God had pity upon an afilicted, earthly father, 
and a devoted child, and sent his angel to de- 
liver him: but God “ spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all.”§ Isaac was 
ready to be slain, Jesus was actually put to 
death. Isaac cheerfully submitted to the 
will of Heaven, and offered his throat to the 
sacrificing knife; and of Jesus it is written 


. in the sacred volume, “ Lo, I come, I delight 


to do thy will, O God, thy law is within my 
heart ;”|| “he gave himself for us, a sacrifice 
of a sweet smelling savour unto God.” 
Isaac having first typified the Saviour, pass- 
es into a type of the elect sinner, bound and 
stretched upon the altar, in trembling appre- 
hension of the fatal blow. He is reprieved 
by a voice from heaven; and thus, when 
there was no eye to pity, nor hand to save 
our sinful devoted race, a voice is heard from 
the most excellent clory, “deliver from going 
down to the pit, I have found out a ransom.” 
“T have laid help on one who is mighty to 
save.” Behold the ram caught in the thick- 
et, conducted and detained of Providence, 
and substituted as a sacrifice in the room of 
Isaac, and think of him of whom it is writ- 
ten, “ he was wounded for our transeressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the chas- 
tisement of peace was upon him; and 


* Gen. xxii. 13, + Deut. xxxii. 4. ne iii. 16. 
§ Rom. viii, 32. || Psalm x1. 6, 8 
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With his stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have .gone astray: we have turned 
everyone to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.”* 
From the tendered sacrifice of Isaac arose 
new prospects and new promises to his fami- 
ly; from the death of Christ sprung up the 
hope of “an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away,” to all them 
that believe. The substituted sacrifice was 
of God’s appointment, providing an accept- 
ance, both in the figurative and the real his- 
tory, and by both we are instructed, that 
when men have the wisdom to submit to, and 
follow God their Maker, they may afi com- 
mit the issue of all to him. : 

To view the history of Abraham in de- 
tached parts, is to involve ourselves in diffi- 
culty and distress,—to read patiently to the 
end, is the road to light, and peace, and joy. 
The prejudiced Jew, and the self-conceited 
Greek, look at the cross and pronounce it 
foolishness, or fall over it as a stumbling 
block; but to them that believe, who wait the 
issue, who look to the end, “ Jesus Christ is 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
Presumptuous men wil] take upon them to 
judge of a plan which is not yet executed, 
and will apply to the narrow and erroneous 
scale of their own reason and understanding, 
the infinite and eternal designs of the only 
wise God. When the fabric of creation was 
completed, God pronounced all to be very 
good, and then “the morning stars sang to- 
gether, andiall the sons of God shouted for 
joy;” when the plan of redemption is exe- 
cuted, then, and not till then, let men or an- 
gels presume to judge of the fitness or un- 
fitness of it. Dee tuiive nothing before the 
time. The Lord, and the day of the Lord, 
is at hand. : 

In meditating on this history, may it not 
be asked—Who among you is with Abraham 
sacrificing, I do not say, his lawful joys, but 
his sinful lusts? Who among you is rising 
up early, and, with a resolute hand, slaying 
his sloth, his pride, his avarice, his lust, his 
malignity, before the altaryof*God? Who 
among you is rising betimes to “offer unto 
God thanksgiving :” to contemplate the glo- 
ries of nature ; to adore and admire the won- 
ders of Providence; to look into the mystery 
of redemption, and to meditate with new and 
increasing delight on that love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge ? 

The little good which we do, we wish to 
be seen of all men; not like Abraham, who 
would have his devotion neither witnessed 
nor interrupted by any one. But lory pursues 
true goodness, notwithstanding®: its own mo- 


desty and humility. Why should I suffer ‘ 
myself to be teazed and vexed with the cavils- 


of an unbeliever? Letshim start ten thou- 
sand objections, if he aii “¥ the frame of na- 


* Isaiah liii. 5, 6. 
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_ ture, the conduct of Providence, or the me- 
thod of salvation. I will thus simply reply; 
Do you comprehend the whole? Are you of 
the privy council of heaven? Can you ac- 

- count for any thing you behold? Do you 
know to what all these things tend, and in 
what they are to issue? 

Rest, Christians, in general, obvious, use- 
ful, practical truth; and know that devoted- 
néss to God is the essence of religion, and 
the sum of human happiness. Look forward 
to that day when light shall arise out of ob- 

sc 7, when all mysteries shall be unveiled ; 

wen the faculties of the human mind shall 
be strengthened and increased, and the ob- 
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jects contemplated shall be brought nearer 
the eye, placed in a fairer point of view, and 
irradiated with a fuller glory; when God 
shall in the most complete and satisfactory 
manner vindicate his ways to men. 

The next Lecture will conclude the His- 
tory of Abraham, and the proposed course for 
this season. If to your former attendance 
and kind attention, you will indulge me with 
one audience more, it will increase the affec- 
tionate regard of a grateful heart, and afford 
an opportunity of expressing that gratitude 
at greater length. May God bless all the 
means of knowledge, of piety, and of improve- 
ment. Amen. 
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These all died in faith, not having received the promises; but having seen them afar off, and were per- 


suaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that the 
For they that say such things declare plainly that they seek 


mindful of that country from whence they came out, the ] 
an heavenly ; wherefore God is not ashamed to be called 
ate 


but now they desire a better country, that is, 


were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
a country. And truly if they had been 
might have had opportunity to have returned : 


their God ; for he hath prepared for them a city —Hrprews xi. 13—16. 


Wuar is the amount of human life? Vanity 
and vexation of spirit. All our wanderings 
tend towards the grave. The anxieties and 
solicitude, the hopes and fears, the disappoint- 
ments and successes which alternately oc- 
cupy and agitate the mind, at length come 
to one issue, and all-conquering death settles 
the account. The time is at length come 
that Sarah must pay the debt of nature. That 
beauty which conjugal affection doated on, 
and which princes coveted, becomes deformed 
with wrinkles; the cold hand of death chills 
the fond maternal heart, and even the delight 
of an Isaac is enjoyed no more. The Jewish 
Rabbins, fruitful in legends, affirm, that grief 
for the sacrifice of Isaac shortened her life. 
For that the devil, who had exulted in the 

_ prospect of seeing Isaac perish by the knife 
of his father, to revenge himself for the dis- 
appointment which he felt upon his deliver- 
‘ance by the angel, conveyed intelligence to 
Sarah that the sacrifice was actually per- 

- formed ; which news speedily proved fatal to 
her. As if the oppressive weight of one 
hundred and twenty-seven years did not suf- 
ficiently account for the death of a frail wo- 
man, without the necessity of a preternatural 
interposition. 

Affecting change! The eyes of Abraham 
imself cannot now endure to look upon her, 
whom once he shuddered to think that the 
eyes of another should behold with too much 


al 








desire; and he is now as eager to bury her 
out of his sight, as he formerly was to retain 
the possession of her wholly to himself. Let 
the beautiful and the vain, the gay, the ad- 
mired, and the flattered, think of this and be 
humbled. The latter end of her life, how- 
ver, is better than the beginning. Tor- 
mented with the unaccomplished desire of 
having children, subjected to all the hard- 
ships of a pilgrimage state, and stung with 
the keen pangs of jealousy, almost up to her 
ninetieth year, life at length subsides into 
a delightful calm of thirty-seven years more, 
cheered and cherished by the unabated af- 
fection of her beloved lord, and blessed with 
the progress and accomplishments of the son 
of her womb, Isaac, the favourite of God and 
man. But she must finally make one remove 
more; not to that country from which she 
came out, but to that land “from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.” A partaker as 
of the fortunes, so of the faith of Abraham, 
she sees the promises afar off, is persuaded of 
them and embraces them; desires and looks 
for another country, that is, an heavenly. 
God had promised to Abraham and his seed 
the possession of Canaan, and lo, it com- 
mences in the purchase, at their full value, 
of a little field and a cave, for a burying 
place. He had been threatened with a severe 
stroke in the demanded sacrifice of Isaac, he 
is made to feel one in the loss of Sarah, 
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The mellowed friendship of so many years, 
and union cemented at last by so dear a 
pledge, could not be dissolved without pain. 
Abraham is sensible of his loss, and bewails 
it. His religion is not of that sort which 
values itself on doing violence to nature; he 
knows nothing of that vain philosophy which 
affects to deny what it feels: neither has an 
old age of one hundred and thirty-seven 
years extinguished in the heart those tender 
emotions, which the deprivation of an object, 
once fair, and ever dear, naturally excites. 
He who does not weep on such an occasion 
as this, is something more or less than a 
man. But to persevere in bewailing the 
dead, to the neglect of our duty to the living, 
is both folly and impiety. Abraham’s sor- 
row encroaches upon none of the valuable 
principles of a good mind. His whole con- 
duct in the purchase of the field of Ephron 
the Hittite, and the cave of Machpelah, ex- 
hibits a soul replete with the most amiable 
and respectable virtues. Tender and af- 
fectionate, he is desirous of honouring in 
death the remains of what he prized in life. 
Noble-minded, generous, and independent, 
he refuses to show respect to the memory of 
Sarah with that which cost him nothing. 
Civil and polite, he repays the courtesy of 
his neighbours with affability and condescen- 
sion. Scrupulously just and honest, he will 
give nothing less than the full price, and in 
full tale, weight, and purity, for what was 
frankly tendered him as a gift. The dia- 
logue of the twenty-third chapter is a mas- 
terly picture of the beautiful simplicity of 
ancient manners, and exhibits a strife of 
unaffected kindness, good-nature, and civili- 
ty, which at once pleases and instructs. Let 
me beseech you to peruse it carefully when 
opportunity offers. Would to God such con- 
tentions were more frequent in the world. 
The purchase is made, the price is paid, 
possession is made sure, and then was Sarah 
buried. And thus, first, Abraham became 
seized of the land of promise. So different- 
ly does Providence shape events from our 
preconception of them. 

It is worthy of observation, that this is the 
first money transaction which we read of in 
the world. Till then, and long after, both 
among the posterity of Abraham and other 
nations, wealth was estimated by the num- 
ber and quality of cattle; and cattle were 
the principal instruments of commerce,— 
Thus we read in many places of Homer, of 
a coat of mail worth an hundred oxen; a 
cealdron worth twenty sheep; a cup or goblet 
worth twelve lambs; and the like. The 
words belonging to commerce or exchange 
of commodities, in the Greek language, are 
mostly derived from the names of certain 
animals, by means of which that exchange 
was originally carried on. Thus the word 
itself which signifies to truck or commute 
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one kind of goods for ancther, is derived from 
that which signifies a lamb ;* the verb which 
is translated to sell, comes from the noun, 
which translated signifies a colé or young 
horse ;+ the Greek word, which in our lan- 
guage is to buy, comes from that which 
signifies an ass :{ the term that denotes rent 
or revenue, and that which signifies a sheep, 
are of kindred composition and import. A 
criminal, according to the magnitude of his 
guilt, was condemned to pay a fine of four, 
twelve, or an hundred oxen.|| A wealthy 
person is called a man of many lambs.‘|_ ‘Two 
rival brothers are represented in Hesiod, as 
fighting with each other about the sheep of 
their father; that is, contending who should 
be his heir. But even so early as the time 
of Abraham, we find silver employed as a 
more commodious mean of traffic; and the 
concurrence of all civilized and commercial 
nations to this day, in employing the precious 
metals for this purpose, is a proof how early 
men learned the wisdom of this world; and 
discovers to us, how readily they invent, 
how accurately they reason, and how pru- 
dently they act, in matters that are condu- 
cive to their temporal interest and advan- 
tage. But to retum— 

By the death of Sarah, the care and anxie- 
ty about the dear object of their common 
affection becomes naturally much increased 
to the surviving parent. Isaac was now ar- 
rived at man’s estate, and it is fit that the 
heir of the promise should be established in 
a family of his own. For how are the pro- 
mises of God brought into effect, but by the 
intervention of the means which nature and 
Providence have appointed? Abraham, with 
the solicitude of a good father, is desirous of 
matching his son, rather prudently and pious- 
ly, than nobly or wealthily. In these days 
of simplicity and nature, the partner for life 
was sought after, not for the largeness of 
her possessions; but gold, and silver, and 
jewels, were employed to court beauty and 
virtue to their proper sphere of importance 
and usefulness in life. Abraham judges it 
unwise to marry his son into a Hittite fami- 
ly, because they had deviated from the wor- 
ship of the trueGod. He could esteem their 
hospitality, kindness, and civility, as they 
deserved, without falling in love with their 
religion. And he who cannot make this 
distinction must either be unfaithful to God 
or unfriendly to man. Affecting view of 
the corruption and degeneracy of human 
nature! that Isaac, the son of faithful Abra- 
ham, should be deemed in greater danger of 
being perverted by an idolatrous wife, than 
that a woman of Canaan should be converted 
to the worship of the living and true God, by 
a believing husband. 


*arnusthai-arnos. _ poolein-poolos. 
onos. _ § Probmasis—Probaton. 
boion, doodekaboion, ekatomboion, 
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Isaac, it would appear, devoted to retire- 
ment and contemplation, little attached him- 
self to the concerns of this life ; the manage- 
ment of his affairs and his settlement in the 
world, he leaves to the wisdom of his father, 
and the fidelity ofan ancient domestic. The 
journey of that servant into Mesopotamia, 
and the success of it, belong more properly 
to the history of Isaac. As far as Abraham 
is concerned in it, we behold a holy man 
acknowledgmg God in all his ways, and 
making the ordinary concerns of life a re- 
ligious service: and we see God, in return, 
directing every step to a happy issue. 

Having seen his beloved son settled en- 
tirely to his satisfaction, he enters again him- 
self into the honourable state of marriage, 
and is blessed in it by a progeny of six sons 
and ten grandchildren born in his life time. 
In order to prevent strife after his death, as 
far as human sagacity and, foresight could 
do it, and knowing that property is the great 
source of contention among men, he settles 
his worldly affairs, bequeathing the great 
bulk of his fortune to Isaac, the son of his 
first and principal wife ; followingin this the 
destination of Providence, and fulfilling the 
condition of the covenant under which Re- 
bekah was induced to become Isaac’s wife. 
He makesasuitable provision for the young- 
er branches of his family, and sends them, 
by dint of his paternal authority, into a dis- 
tant part of the country, where he yet lived, 
that the quiet and peaceable temper of Isaac 
might not be exposed to disturbance and 
trouble, from the neighbourhood of ambiti- 
ous, violent, or avaricious brothers, after his 
death. 

That fatal period at length overtakes him 
also, and he comes to the grave, “like asa 
shock of corn cometh in his. season,” in a 
good old age, “an old man, and full of years,” 
at the age of one hundred three score and 
fifteen. A life shorter by far than any we 
have hitherto studied, but much fuller of in- 
cidents and events. A life chequered with 
uncommon trials, and blessings as extraordi- 
nary. A life distinguished by the most bril- 
liant virtues which adorn human nature, but 
not wholly exempted from its frailties and 
infirmities. Abraham purchased a grave for 
Sarah. Alas! he was only providing a ha- 
bitation for himself! How short, how unim- 
portant the distance between the funeral 
rites which we prepare, and those which are 
prepared for us! 

‘But can this be all that God intended to 
bestow upon our patriarch by promises So 
lofty, conveyed in language so solemn? Was 
it for this he was called to leave his country 
and his father’s house? Did vision upon vi- 
sion, covenant upon covenant, promise upon 
promise, conduct only to a little cave in He- 

‘bron? Was the favour of the Almighty, the 
all bountiful Jehovah, expressed to the man 
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whom he dignified by the title of his friend, 
only by such things as are the common gifts 
of his providence to all, and which are often 
bestowed on the vilest and most worthless of 
mankind? If the grave were to terminate 
the existence of man, such questions would 
be indeed of difficult solution. But the difhi- 
culty of them scatters and disperses before 
one word of God, spoken three hundred and 
thirty years after the patriarch’s death, even 
to Moses at the bush in Horeb. I am the 
God of Abraham. His relation to God was 
as entire three centuries after his body was 
consumed in dust in Machpelah, as when he 
was entertaining angels in Mamre, or sacri- 
ficing upon Mount Moriah. “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” To Him, 
and for Him, and with Him, now live the 
faithful of all past ages ; and precious is their 
very dust in his sight. Judge nothing then 
before the time, till the day come which shall 
unfold the purpose of Heaven, which shall 
clear up the mystery of Providence, and fully 
vindicate the ways of God to man. 

It appears that some intercourse between 
Ishmael and his father’s family had been 
kept up; for we find him apprized of Abra- 
ham’s death, and assisting at his funeral. He 
must be a wild man indeed, not to have 
been tamed, at least into a temporary sorrow, 
by such an event, and melted into forgetful- 
ness of all past resentments, by the death of 
a father. Providence wisely produces this 
good effect, by the common calamities where- 
with families are visited ; they tend to recon- 
cile the alienated, they extinguish bitterness 
and strife, they rekindle the dying embers 
of filial duty and brotherly love. Isaac and 
Ishmael, men of different natures, of oppo- 
site interests, rivals from the womb, forget 
all animosity, and mingle tears over a father’s 
tomb. 

It remains, in conformity to our plan, that 
we point out in a few particulars, the resem- 
blance betwixt Abraham and Christ, that 
we may see wherein the former typified the 
latter. 

Abraham, at God’s command, leaving his 
country, and his father’s house, points to us 
obviously, Jesus, at the fulness of time, leay- 
ing heaven’s glory and the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, and coming into our world and living a 
pilgrim and a stranger in it. Abraham, in a 
land which was his own by the gift and pro- 
mise of God, nevertheless obtained no fixed 
residence in it, but wandered about from 
place to place; Jesus, in a world which he 
made and upholds, which is his by the most 
undeniable title, was without a place where 
to lay his head. Abraham was called the 
friend of God, and to him God communicated 
his purposes of mercy and of judgment; Je- 
sus, the only begotten Son, who is in the bo- 
som of the Father, and knows intimately the 
mind of the Lord, he hath declared him. 
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With Abraham God established the political 
covenants which secured to him and his 
family the possession of Canaan, and all the 
temporal and spiritual blessings of a transi- 


tory and preparatory economy ; Jesus is the 
Mediator of a better covenant, established 
upon better promises; even the covenant of 
redemption, whereby the kingdom of heaven, 
and eternal life, are made sure to all his 
spiritual seed; for thus it is written of him, 
**T have made a covenant with my chosen, [ 
have sworn unto David my servant, thy seed 
will I establish forever, and build up thy 
throne to all generations;” and “ according 
to his abundant mercy he hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away.” In Abraham we venerate the 
natural head of a great family, raised up, 
multiplied, preserved and distinguished by 
the hand of Providence to this day. Of Christ, 
“the whole family of heaven,” and all the 
families of the earth “ are named,” “and he 
is before all things and by him all things con- 
sist.” Abraham stands forth the typical re- 
presentative, father, and pattern of believers; 
Christ is “the head of the body, the church,” 
the real source of a spiritual and divine life 
to all them who believe. 

Abraham’s intercession in behalf of Sodom, 
and Christ’s lamentation over Jerusalem, are 
a beautiful and striking counterpart to each 
other. The sacrifices which Abraham and 
Christ respectively offered up unto God, 
wonderfully illustrate and explain one an- 
other. 

But in the midst of so many marks of re- 
semblance, who does not by a glance discern 
as many characters of dissimilitude; and an 
infinite superiority claimed by Him who “ in 
all things must have the pre-eminence ?” 
Who shall declare his generation, who saith 
of himself “before Abraham was, I am?” 
Abraham was aman of like passions with us, 
and even the father of the faithful stumbled 
and fell; Jesus was “holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners,” and the 
prince of this world himself, when he came, 
found nothing in him. Abraham was ready 
to offer up Isaac: Christ actually offered him- 
self “a sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour 
unto God.” The faith of Abraham could not 
redeem him from death; the power of Christ 
triumphed over the grave. The first cove- 
nants, being of a temporary nature, havin 
fulfilled their design, are passed away. The 
New Testament in the blood of Christ being 
for everlasting, continues in full force, and 
shall last while sun and moon endure, nay, 
when “all these things shall be dissolved.” 

Being arrived at one of the great epochs 
in the history of the world, we shall just for 
a moment look back, and mark the link which 
connected this period with the flood, and even 
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with the antediluvian world; giving you 
only names and dates for the sake of brevity. 
Suem the second son of Noah, and father of 
Arphaxad and of all the children of Heber, 
to whom the family jewel, that is, the pro- 
mise of the Messiah, was committed, who 
saw two of the great calamities of the world 
and outlived them, the deluge, and the con- 
fusion of languages, and who lived no doubt 
to see and rejoice in Abraham and Isaac as 
the heirs of the promise; Shem, I say, is the 
great link of these two eras of the world. 
For, he lived before the flood ninety-eight 
years, and after it five hundred and two; of 
consequence he died only twenty-five years 
before Abraham. His life accordingly may 
be calculated thus, with regard to the great 
persons and events with which he was con- 
nected. Before the flood, he lived ninety- 
eight years. After the birth of his own son 
Arphaxad, five hundred. After the death of 
Arphaxad, sixty-one. After the death of 
Noah, one hundred and fifty-two. After the 
confusion of tongues, three hundred and for- 
ty-eight. After the death of Sarah, thirteen. 
Before the birth of Jacob, ten. Before the 
birth of Moses, two hundred and seventy-five. 
When Abraham was one hundred and fifty 
years old, Isaac fifty, and before the descent 
into Egypt, one hundred and forty. The 
chronology of Abraham’s life, according to 
the scripture account, stands thus. He died 
in the one hundred and seventy-fifth year of 
his age, and of the world, two thousand one 
hundred and eighty-three. Before the birth 
of Christ, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one. After he discomfited and slew 
Chederlaomer, and the other kings, ninety- 
one. After the intended sacrifice of Isaac, 
fifty. After the death of Sarah, thirty-eight, 
After his marriage with Keturah, thirty-five, 
After the death of Shem, twenty-five. Be- 
fore the descent into Egypt, one hundred and 
fifteen. When Isaac was seventy-five years 
old ; Esau and Jacob, fifteen ; Ishmael, eighty- 
nine, and Heber his great grandfather, from 
whom the name of Hebrew comes, four hun- 
dred and sixty. “By faith he sojourned in 
the land of promise as in a strange country, 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise,” and 
when he gave up the ghost, was buried in 
the cave of Machpelah near Mamre, by his 
sons Isaac and Ishmael. 

And thus, my dear friends, we have, 
through the help of God, finished the first 
part of the plan of these Lectures. And the 
season of interruption and separation being 
now come, permit me, with a heart over- 
flowing with affection and gratitude, to re- 
turn you my sincere thanks for your regular 
attendance and patient attention. You were 
invited hither with much humility and diffi- 
dence; you have come hither with much 
alacrity and steadiness, and you must not 
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you the grateful acknowledgments of the 
Lecturer. He has the consolation of believ- 
ing, that as neither he, nor his undertaking, 
are the creatures of party, or of human sys- 
tem, nor aim at any interests but those of 
virtue, good sense, and religion; so they have 
been encouraged by wise and good men of 
various sects and denominations. He hum- 
bly hopes he has interfered. with the happi- 


“ness, fame, or usefulness of no good man 


whatever. Ifhe has led any one to read the 
Bible more carefully, to trace the connexion 
betwixt the Old and New Testament charac- 
ters, institutions, and events more accurately; 
to trace the ways of Providence more closely ; 
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or to feel the powers of a world to come sen- 
sibly, verily he has his reward. 

But he affects not fastidiously to underva- 
lue some considerations of inferior import- 
ance; he dwells with secret delight on the 
disinterested attachment and generous ser- 
vices of his private friends; his heart glows 
at the public marks of regard he has received ; 
and the temporal emolument arising from his 
labours, he receives with much thankfulness 
to you, and to that kind Providence, which 
is pleased to smile upon another effort to rear 
up a numerous family. May the kindness 
you have shown the preacher, return a thou- 
sand fold upon your own heads. The God 
of love be with you all. Amen. 
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Your fathers, where are they? and the prophets, do they live for ever? But my words and my statutes, 
which I commanded my servants the prophets, did they not take hold of your fathers? And they re- 
turned and said, Like as the Lord of Hosts thought to do unto us, according to our ways, and according 
to our doings, so hath he dealt with us.—ZECHARIAH, i. 5, 6. 


Reriections upon the shortness of human 
life, and the uncertainty of sublunary enjoy- 
ments, naturally present themselves, in the 
various changes which we daily observe, and 
daily feel. But alas, our reflections are too 
superficial and transitory, to produce habitual 
superiority to the world, uniform submission 
to the will of God, and efficacious impres- 
sions of eternity. Wasting and decaying 
every hour, we form and prosecute schemes 
of futurity, as if “our strength were the 
strength of stones, and our bones brass.” 
Reasoning and reflecting as men, we live 
and act as children; and pursue the bauble 
of the moment, as if it were “the pearl of 
great price.” When the drama of human 
Tife is ended, and the curtain drops, lo, it has 
shrunk to a measure so small, and contains 
events of so little importance, that it is diffi- 
cult to render areason why man should have 
existed at all; and weare constrained to cry 
out with the Psalmist, “ Verily, every man 
at his best state is altogether vanity ; surely 
every man walketh in a vain show ; surel 
they are disquieted in vain.”* : 

But my text greatly relieves this apparent 
insignificancy of our fleeting existence in 
this world, by conveying to us this important 


dea, that the Divine Providence is carrying 


on its great and wise designs, by feeble, 
short-lived and even worthless instruments. 
And the date of our latter end is wisely and 


* Psalm xxxix. 6, 7. 





mercifully hid from our eyes ; and every man 
is taught to consider himself, his life, his ac- 
tions, as of importance, that we may exert 
ourselves to the last, and “do with our might 
whatsoever our hands findeth to do.” Though 
our fathers are no more, and the prophets do 
not live for ever, yet the words and statutes 
which God commanded his servants the pro- 
phets, “took hold of our fathers, and they 
returned and said, Like as the Lord of Hosts 
thought to do unto us, according to our ways, 
and according to our doings, so hath he dealt 
with us.” This leads us, in a direct road, to 
make a, just estimate of the lives and actions 
of other men; and to consider seriously how 
we ought to order our own conversation, 
how we ought to spend our own days and 
years. 

In the preceding course of these Lectures 
we endeavoured, beginning at Adam, and 
ending with Abraham, historically to deline- 
ate, and practically to improve, the lives of 
those venerable men, by whom the world 
was first peopled, instructed, and governed: 
and who, in their persons, by their actions, 
ot the events which hefel them, successively 
typified, or foretold to their contemporaries, 
the great Saviour and Deliverer of the hu- 
man race, during a period of more than two 
thousand years.’ By entering into the spirit 
of the prophet Zechariah, in the words now 
read, we shall be enabled to review that pe- 
riod with profit and delight. And this re- 
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view shall serve to introduce the history of 
the other lives, which the sacred volume in 
succession, presents to our observation, and 
has sketched for our information and im- 
provement. 

In Adam, we behold at once our natural 
first father, and our federal head : from whom, 
as men, our existence is derived, and by 
whose conduct our character has been deeply 
affected, and our state in some respects de- 
termined. “ Our father Adam, where is he ?” 
He’ fulfilled his day, he accomplished the 
purposes of the eternal mind, he then fell 
asleep, and is now seenno more. But, how- 
ever remote the date of his formation, and of 
his death; however distant from us the re- 
gion in which he lived, however apparently 
unconnected with us in interest, in fame, or 
fortune, we are, we know, we feel ourselves 
deeply involved in what he was, in what he 
did. In Adam we all died; we all forfeited 
a natural, and lost a spiritual and divine life : 
and, in Adam, we received the promises 
which have since been fulfilled, and to him 
first were opened prospects, which the course 
of Providence has realized, even the restora- 
tion of our fallen nature, by one “ greater 
man,” who has regained for us seats more 
blissful than those from which by transgres- 
sion he fell; namely, the “seed of the wo- 
man, who has bruised the serpent’s head.” 
Our first father, where is he? Lost indeed 
to us, but not to God. All traces of him, ex- 
cepting those only which perpetuate the 
memory of his guilt and its woful conse- 
quences, are effaced and forgotten; but his 
station before God remains unchanged, his 
importance undiminished. Dead to us, he 
lives to Him, with whom “a thousand years 
are as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years.” 

Can we meditate upon the first man who 
was created upon the earth, without rising 
in our thoughts to Him who created him out 
of the dust of the ground, and “breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life? And who 
has of one blood formed all nations of men 
to inhabit upon the face of the whole earth.” 
Can we think of our father after the flesh ; 
and not connect with him the idea of our 
Father who isin heaven? Is not the pain- 
ful recollection of him in whom all died, hap- 
pily relieved and done away by reflecting 
on the glorious second Adam, in whom an 
elect world is made alive? And O, how is 
the loss of an earthly paradise compensated 
by the promise of “new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth richteousness ;” that 
paradise of God, in the midst of which grows 
the tree of life, always blossoming, always 
bearing fruit, and exempted from the dan- 
gerous neighbourhood of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil. 

_ Our brother Abel, where ishe? Cut of 
in the bloom of life; fallen, fallen by the 
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hand of a brother ; but immortal by his faith 
and piety, qualities not lable to the stroke 
of death. ‘By faith he offered to God” - 
presenting the firstlings of his flock, he had 
a respect to the great Lamb of atonement, 
and thereby, “being dead, he yet speaketh.” 
Prematurely taken away, but not for a crime; 
“a victim to malice and envy, he typified 
Messiah, the Prince, cut off, but not for 
himself,” crucified and slain in the prime of 
life, by the impious hands of his nearest kin- 
dred. And, living under the influence of the 
same principle, we too shall become immor- 
tal, shall “ endure as seeing him, who is in- 
visible, and present our bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is our 
reasonable service.”* 

In the life, and more particularly in the 
exit of the patriarch Enoch, life and immor- 
tality were more clearly brought to light. 
Hitherto, men had terminated their earthly 
course by descending into the grave and 
seeing corruption. But, when we come to 
inquire concerning Enoch, “ where is he?” 
The scriptures reply, “By faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death; and 
was not found, because God had translated 
him: for before his translation, he had this 
testimony that he pleased God.”+ “He was 
not, for God took him.” Our thoughts here 
settle, not on the gloomy mansions of the 
dead, “the house appointed for all living,” 
but on the regions of eternal day, irradiated 
with the glory, and beautified with the pre- 
sence of God. We rise in faith and hope to 
that bright world from which Christ descend- 
ed, and to which, having finished his work, 
and achieved his victory, he afterwards re- 
ascended, leading captivity captive. And all 
who are partakers of the same precious faith, 
contemplate with joy that same mansion of 
everlasting rest, “prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world,” and « ready to 
be revealed in the last time,” when the body 
shall be redeemed from the power of the 
grave, and the Saviour, lifted up on high, 
shall “draw all men unto him.” In Enoch, 
“walking with God,” and passing immedi- 
ately, soul and body, from earth to heaven, 
the world that then was, saw, in a figure, 
Him that was to come, whose meat and drink 
it was to do the will of his heavenly Father, 
and who has opened a passage, through the 
very gates of death, into the heavenly world, 
and that not for himself only, but for all who 
believe on his name, and who love his ap- 
pearing. Enoch, our father, where is he? 

here, O my soul! there,O my christian 

riend, where, through the grace that is in 

Christ Jesus, we have everlasting consola- 

tion, in the good hope of arriving also. “ O 

death, where is thy sting! O grave, where 

is thy victory! "Thanks be to God, who 
* Rom. xii. 1. { Heb. xi. 5, 
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_ giveth us the victory, through Jesus Christ ;ten. Let him who is rearing a mansion of 
our Lord.”* <i i one thousand feet by five hundred, meditate 
_ Advancing to the times of Noah, we be- | on one of six by two, and learn to die. 
hold the world first deluged with anover-| The ark which Noah prepared for the 


flowing flood of sin, and then with an inun- 
_ dation of waters. The measure of human ini- 
quity full, and the vials of divine wrath filled, 
in order to punish it, up to the brim, and poured 
out upon an impious generation, to its utter 
extinction and ruin. Nevertheless, a rem- 
nant is saved, and mercy rejoices in the midst 
of judgment. Animated by the same prin- 
ciple which inspired his venerable ancestors, 

- that principle which gave value to Abel’s 
sacrifice, which strengthened Enoch to walk 
with God, and through which he was trans- 
lated without tasting of death, Noah “ pre- 
-pared an ark for. the saving of his house.” 
The history and method of redemption, by 
_the Lord Jesus Christ, are so clearly prefi- 
gured in every part of this wonderful event, 
that he who runs may read them. Noah, “a 
just man, and perfect in his generations ;” 
“Noah, who“ walked with God,” and was “a 
_preacher of righteousness;” Noah, who, 
-“ warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
and moved with fear, prepared an ark for the 

_ Saving of his house,” is evidently in all these 
“characters and actions, a type of the Holy 
and Just One, whom the world despised and 
rejected ; a type of “ the only begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, and-hath 
declared him” unto men; a type of the great 
‘teacher sent from God,” to warn a guilty 
devoted race to fiee from the wrath to come, 
and to conduct them to a place of safety: a 
type of him, who, chosen of God, and moved 

~ by pity and affection, prepared a present re- 
‘fuge, and an everlasting habitation, for pe- 
rishing sinners. Of Noah, his pious pro- 
phetic father, when-he imposed his name, 
exultingly exclaimed, “This same shall com- 
fort us concerning our work and toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed :”t and, in the blessed Redeem- 
er of mankind, all his pious, believing chil- 
dren, enjoy the prospect of a period, and a 

- world, wherein “there shall be no more 
' eurse ;” and on whom the eternal Father by 
the tongue of an angel. imposed the name of 
Jesus, because he should “save his peowl 
. their sins.” Nosh, our father, where is 
here is the man who was Enoch’s con- 
temporary, Who danvered with the sages of 
_ the old world, who saw the globe one vast 


saving of his house, where is it? It fulfilled 
its destination, it escaped the wreck of worlds, 
it preserved, and rendered up, its precious 
deposit, then fll into decay. It exists but 
in description, it has no form but what fancy 
has bestowed upon it in a picture, or upon a 
coin. But its fame, its use, its end, its anti- 
type, are immortal. That magnificent vessel, 
not the contrivance of man, but the appoint- 
ment of God; constructed according to the 
pattern, formed and prescribed by infinite 
wisdom; preserved in the wild uproar of 
conflicting elements, by the almighty power 
of God ;—resting at length on solid ground, 
and unloading its precious treasure without 
the loss.of a single life—are so many succes- 
sive, distinct, pleasing, and instructive views’ 
of the plan formed, followed, and, in due 
time, perfected, of man’s deliverance from 
sin, and death, and hell, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ; who thus speaks of his redeemed, 
and of himself, in his last solemn address to 
his Heavenly Father, “ While I was with 
them in the world, I kept them in thy name: 
those that thou gavest me, I have kept, and 
none of them is lost ;”* and in another place, 
“T give unto them eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any pluck them 
out of my hand. My Father which gave 
them me is greater than all: and none is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand.”} 

The emblems of the raven, the dove, the 
rainbow, the altar, the sacrifice, and others 
which enter into the history of this patriarch, 
are beautiful and significant illustrations of 
the same interesting, all-important subject. 
And the whole taken. together, satisfyingly 
demonstrate, that if “death reigned from 
Adam to Noah,” and the “ offence abounded,” 
yet “ prace did much more abound ;”’ and that 
out of the ruins of human apostacy, guilt 
and misery, the hand of Heaven was gra- 
dually rearing that glorious fabric of salva- 
tion, which, when completed, an enraptured 
universe shall contemplate with astonishment 
and delight. “This is the day which the 
Lord hath made: this is the Lord’s doing ; it 
is marvellous in our eyes.” The sight of the 
world restored, renewed, and blessed to Noah, 
the second father of the human race, leads 
us forward, borne on the wings of promise, 
to the still more magnificent prospect of the 
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* ocean, whom all the waters of a deluge co he st : 
_ not drown, whi ived a grant of the whole | restitution of all things;” to the day when 
icwed'e for an inheritance? All these | he who sitteth upon. the throne shall say, 
_ successive changes led but to the grave, and | “ Behold I make all things new ;” when, ac- 
: we see him no more. “All the days of Noah | cording to his word, a new, more splendid, 
ew nine hundred an ty years, and he|and more dueine' system of the universe 
_ died.” Let sossessor of a continent think shall arise under the plastic hand of the great 
_of this, and check his pride. Let florid, vi- | Author and Finisher of the Christian faith, 


| gorous youth, think of three score years and | ftom the wreck be nde conganies ae 
2 : * John xvii. 12. { John x. 28, 29. 
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when Jesus shall bring all his ransomed ones 
to Zion, with “songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads; when sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.” Ma tape 
' Sailing down the current of sacred history, 
the plains of Mesopotamia and Ur of the 
Chaldees appear in sight; and we behold an 
illustrious exile and his family, on their way 
from their country, kindred, and father’s 
house, like the first pair expelled from Eden, 





All the world before them; where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. - > , 


We behold Abram, at God’s command, 
going out, “not knowing whither he went ;” 
Abram, the respected father of all them that 
believe, raised up of Providence, in the same 
important view, to carry on the same grand 
design. In the declarations which were 
made to him, we behold the plan of redemp- 
tion assuming a clearer and- more. distinct 
form; unfolding its nature, and arranging 
its several parts. The glorious person who 
was promised to Adam, immediately upon 
the fall, under the more obscure description 
of the “seed of the woman,” who should 
“bruise the head of the serpent,” was now 
announced to the world, as. the “seed of 
Abram,” in whom “all. the families of the 
earth should be blessed.” And henceforward 

we have prediction upon prediction, ordi- 
" nance upon ordinance, promise upon promise, 
event upon event, leading to, rising. ‘above, 
improving, enlarging upon one another, like 
_ the light of the ascending sun, gradually in- 
creasing from the early dawn to the perfect 
day. We observe types, shadows, ceremo- 
nies, sacrifices, disappearing by little and lit- 
tle; patriarchs, priests, prophets, lawgivers, 
and kings, retiring one after another, and 
giving place to “the Lord, our Judge, our 
Laweiver, our King, to save us:” as the 
twinkling fires of the night hide their dimi- 


nished heads, and the vapours disperse before. 


the glorious orb of day. 

“ But, Abraham our father, whither is he 
also gone? Even the faith which surrender: 
ed an Isaac at God’s command, and which 
has forever preserved his name from death, 
could not rescue his body from the power of 
the grave. It.sleeps and is dissolved in the 
cave which was purchased from Ephron the 
Mittite. He had not a principle of life in 
himself, nor the power of communicating it, 
to either his natural or spiritual posterity, 
But the “words and the statutes, which God 


commanded him and his: other servants the | T 


prophets, took hold of them,” and continue to 
lay hold of us. In the midst of all this mor- 
tality and ‘change, one thing ‘is immutable 
and eternal, the word, the purpose, the de- 
cree of the Most High. « — and earth 
may pass away, bh shall not pass away.” 
Our father Abraham, where is he? Behold 
him in yonder world of bliss, with “ Lazarus 
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in his bosom,” resting from all his own trou- 
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the afflicted, the tormented; enjoying “the — 


‘| end of his faith, the salvation of his soul,” 


and waiting for the adoption, to, wit, the re- 


demption of his body; “ beholding him face ~ 


to face, whom once he beheld afar off, and as 
in a glass darkly.” _ : 


Who is this that breaks in upon us atonce — 


in meridian glory? What bright day dazzles 
the wondering eye, preceded by no dawn, 
succeeded by no evening? It is Melchize- 
dec, that “ king of righteousness and peace,” 
that priest of the most high God, whose 
generation none can declare, whose nature 
and person none is able to describe. Is he 
but as one of the prophets, or is he the Lord 
of the prophets himself, pronouncing the 
blessing which he alone’ ¢an confer; cele- 
brating in an early age, that eucharist, which 
should be the memorial of his office and glo- 
rious achievement, till time expire? In him, 
whatever he were, a type, or the son of God 
revealed; a shadow, or the substance; in 
him we behold the great leading object of 
Providence disclosed to our view ; that priest- 
hood which is unchangeable, that kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed, that Prince 
of peace, who has reconciled guilty men unto 
God, that righteousness through which we 
have access with humble confidence to ‘the 
throne of grace.“ Abraham rejoiced to see 


that day.” ‘It strengthened him to wait pa- 


tiently for the promised’seed ; it cheered his 
wanderings from place to place; it fortified 
his heart to the sacrifice of his Isaac; it laid 
his hoary head with hope in the dust. 
Having from this eminence surveyed the 
ground through which we have travelled; a 
delightful landscape, terminating in the dis- 
tant hills of Eden, and watered by the fair 
river of Promisx, meandering ‘through its 
whole vast extent—we look forward, in hope 
and desire, to the happy plains where Isaac 
pitched his tent, and Jacob fed his flocks; to 
the nations which Joseph saved by his wis- 
dom, and ruled by his power. And, in our 
intended progress, Eternal Spirit of Wisdom! 
youchsafe thou to be our instructer and our 
guide: point out to us the objec s which de- 
rve our notice: enlighten thou our eyes, 
guard our hearts, direct the paths of our Sa 


What we know not, that do thou tea: ; 


what we do know, help us wi fod 
Following thee, “the crooke shall become 
straight before us, and ele by ay plain, 


y day, nor t 
moon by night. We sha Pat fet 
to strength,” after them who “ inherit the 
promises, till eyery one of us also, in Zion, 
apogee before God.” 2 

Have. you ground 


“he sun shall not smite 
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d joy, my 
friends, i 
-tion of your forefathers? Were they wise 


and good ; blessed in themselves, and a bless- 
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ing to the world? Take care that ye dege- 


nerate not from their virtues, that ye disho- 
‘nour not their name, that ye swerve not from 
“the good old way” of piety, in which they 
trode. Is there in the line of your ancestry, 
any circumstance humiliating and painful ? 
Efface it, annihilate it, sink it, in a new ex- 
istence, derived froma celestial stock. Change 
the tainted, corrupted current of an earthly 
pedigree, for the adopted honours, the gra- 
‘tuitous inheritance, the ennobled spirit of 
your Heayenly Father’s love.. Strive to be 
the first of your race; and leave to your heirs 
a possession infinitely better than the de- 
mesnes of princes, even the savour of a good 
name, a pattern worthy of imitation, the re- 
membrance of qualities which are not subject 
to the stroke of death. 

You see, Christians, what is the leading, 
the commanding object, in the eye of eter- 
nal Providence. The salvation of a lost 
world by Jesus Christ. Adopt the same ob- 
ject, cleave unto it, keep it continually in 
view. All things else are vain and worth- 
less; for they are passing, quickly away. 
Our interest in, our hold of the world is di- 


minishing every hour.” Our consequence, as_ 


candidates for immortal bliss, as the heirs of 
glory, is rising in proportion. When we 
cease from importance, as the citizens of this 
world, our real importance begins to be felt 
and understood. I recommend. not sullen 
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distance from your fellow-creatures, nor pee- 


vish discontent. Live in the world, associate . 


with mankind, enjoy your portion which God 
allotteth you. But “ use the world so as not 
to abuse it;” and while you are cumbered 
about many things, never forget that one 
thing is needful; and make choice of that 
* good part which shall not be taken away 
from you.” 

While we speak and hear, we change ; 
and the hand of the executing angel hastens 
to number us with the dead. Weare going 
to join the venerable men whose memory we 
revere, whose faith we profess to follow, 
whose virtues we are bound to copy. Yeta 
little while, and time shall be no more ; and 
we shall be contemporary with our fathers 
who have preceded, and with our children 
who are to follow us, until the dissolution of 
this system. We look back to Adam, the 
father of us all, and we look forward to his 
youngest son. We look up, and “see heaven 
opened, and Jesus standing on the right hand 
of God.” We look around and behold “ the’ 
nations of men that are saved” bending be- 
fore the throne. We hear the Saviour’s 
voice, “Here am I, and the children thou 
hast given me.” We hear the word of the 
Erernat Farner proclaiming aloud; and the 
myriads of an assembled universe, angels and 
men, joyfully echo it back, “ Allis good, yea, 
very good.” Amen. Hallelujah! 
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LECTURE Xx. 


Dhind it came to pass after the death of Abraham, that God blessed his son Isaac: And Isaac dwelt by the 
well Lahai-roiGrnzsjs xxv. 11. 


THosE scenes in human life which make 
eatest figure in history, are far from 
being the most beneficial to mankind; nei- 
ad were the persons, whose names have 
been transmitted to us with the most renown, 
whose actions have dazzled posterity with 
their lustre, eithér the happiest in themselves, 
or the greatest blessings to the age In which 
To make one man a hero, how 
- many garments must have been dyed in blood? 
‘And wat are the acclamations of a triumph, 
but the miserable echo of the cries of the 


the 


they lived. 


" wounded, and the groans of the dying? 


¥ 


i 


We are this night to trace the history of a 
man of peace: the history of one, who was 
not indeed exempted from his share of the 
‘ills which flesh is heir to, but whose atilic- 
e and domestic, were pa- 
‘tiently borne by himself, and disturbed not 


the repose of others ; the history of one, who, 
by the example of his piety and virtues, did 
more to instruct and to bless mankind, than 
all the conquerors which ever existed, from 
Nimrod of Assyria, down to Frederic of 
Prussia. The life of Isaac, for seventy-five 
years of it, is blended with that of his ilus-" 
trious father. For though, upon the face of 
the narration, the birth of Esau and Jacob 
does not appear till considerably after the 
death of Abraham, yet, by comparing dates, 
we find, that the lads must have been fifteen 
years old when their grandfather died. And 
we may justly consider it as no slight trial 
of the faith both of the father and son, that 
Isaac the ha the ise, should live 
twenty years childless, from his marriage 
with Rebekah. But their patience of hope, 
their importunity of prayer, and their confi- 
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dence of faith, are at length-rewarded by two 
_ sons at once, ; 

I mean not to recapitulate the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of [saac’s conception and 
birth, as they have already been considered 
in the history of Abraham. We shall only 
take up those particulars of his story which 
are more personal and peculiar; in, which 
Isaac himself was either an agent or a suf- 
ferer. And, we find him at an early period 
indeed, feeling distress and suffering perse- 
cution. The day he was weaned, how was 
the festivity of that joyful occasion embittered 
to his childish, innocent heart, by the cruel 


taunts and mockings of his brother Ishmael!” 


It is remarkable that almost all, at least the 
severest trials which this patriarch endured, 
arose from his nearest and dearest relations. 
Hated and scorned from the womb, by his 
brother; devoted in sacrifice of his father; 
called early to mourn the loss of his affec- 
tionate mother; afflicted for twenty years 
with the barrenness of his only and beloved 
wife ; vexed from their very conception, with 
the strife of his jealous sons, struggling for 
superiority; mortified and grieved to the 
heart, with the inconsiderate, unwise, idola- 
trous marriages of his favourite Esau; prac- 
tised upon, and deceived in old age and blind- 
ness by the address and cunning of his wife, 
and younger son; involved in quarrel upon 
quarrel with his powerful neighbours, through 
the rashness and contentiousness of his ser- 
vants: never faulty, yet throughout unfortu- 
nate. Indeed a man’s liableness to distress 
and disappointment is in exact proportion to 
the number and quality of the good things 
‘Which he possesses. Do we enjoy pecu- 
liar delights?’ We are on the brink of 
danger. 

At the partiality of Sarah to such a son as 
Isaac, we need not be at all surprised. _ It is 
pleasant to observe, however, that. this par- 
tiality neither corrupted his understanding 
nor his heart. Neither the indulgence which 
he met with, nor the prospects to which he 
~ was born and brought up, seem to have ren- 
dered him, on any occasion, insolent or as- 
suming. And maternal fondness. met with 
its dearest, best reward, in filial duty and 
‘tenderness. Sarah lived respected, and died 
lamented, by her only and beloved son. 

In reviewing the sacrifice of Isaac, that I 
may not encroach on your time, I shall only 
tnake this remark—that this memorable trans- 
action was not less a proof of the faith of 
Isaac, than of Abraham himself As the obe- 
dience of the father was prompt and cheerful, 
so was that of theson. Ifthe resignation of 
Abraham merits praise, the submission of 


Isaac claims no less; for his msent must 
undoubtedly haved chai In both it 
was “a living sacfifice, holy, acceptable 


unto God, and a reasonable service ;” and the 
blessing pronounced from heaven on that oc- 
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casion, applied to both, equally and in the 
same manner, i 


The next important event of Isaac’s life, ; 





b 
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upon the sacred record, is his marriage. — 


Swallowed up of sorrow for the loss of his 
mother, or absorbed in devout meditation, he 
leaves all concern about his future fortunes, _ 
and establishment in the world, to the care 
and wisdom of his father. And he thereby 
reproves the forwardness and self-sufficiency 
of our young men, who presume to think for 
themselves in every thing before they have 


‘learned to think at all; who attempt the 


works of men with the knowledge and the 
strength of children. In the various particu- 
lars of this transaction, we have a beautiful 
and interesting picture of the simplicity of 
ancient manners and customs.. Is it not a 
custom rather ancient and obsolete, to see all 
parties piously acknowledging God, upon 
Is it not rather 
uncommon to see a prudent father, anxious 
to match his only son with virtue and reli- 
gion, not with rank and affluence, to the en- 
dangering of his moral and religious princi- 
ples? With us, the most valuable accom- 
plishments, whether bodily or mental, go for 
nothing, unless set off with gold; but Rebe- 
kah, without a dowry, was with jewel 
gold courted to the arms of Isaac. . Has the 
female heart alone in all ages.been the same; 
perpetually accessible to the allurements of 
finery, presents, and praise? Where shall 
we now look ferservants such as Abraham’s, 
at once affectionate to his master, faithful to 
his trust, and filled with reverence to his God. 
This part of the history is an excellent com- 
mentary upon that injunction of the wise 
man, “ In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he shall direct thy paths.’** Abraham’s ser- 
vant has hardly finished his address to heaven, 
when lo, Providence which works unseen, 
unknown, unobserved by us, has brought the 
subject of his prayer already to his eye. 

And in what place, in what employment 
is the destined bride of Isaac found? © Indo- 
lently reclined under a canopy of state, or 
issuing forth to breathe the evening air, ac-’ 
companied by a numerous and splendid reti- 
nue of domestics? No, my fair hearers, lool 
at Rebekah, beautiful, and young, and high 
born, bearing her pitcher on her wr 
the well, to draw the evening’s water for the 
family—and learn, that the humble, yet use- 


ful employments of domestic life, are @ vir-~ 


tuous woman’s most honourable station; that 


whether in.virginity, wedlock, or widows 
hood, God and nature have: destined you 


in the eyes of unfeeling wealth, or giddy dis- 

sipation, but highly consequential to the hap- 

piness of others, and therefore essential to. 

your own. Look yet again to Rebekah, ant 

learn affability, and kindness, and condescen- 
* Prov. iil. 6. 


< 
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occupations, not perhaps highly honourable — 


a 
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sion—learn at once to perform your duty, ! with some degree of comfort and of credit. 
and to promote your interest. It suits the | The transition fromadutiful and affectionate 


early bloom of life, it suits your sex, it is 
congenial to your natural propensities, to be 
gentle, to be courteous; and, believe me, it 
is equally conducive to your honour and ad- 
‘vantage. The obliging deportment of Rebe- 
_kah to the servant, paved the way to her 
advancement to the rank of his mistress. And 
can you think the dignity of Isaac’s future 
wife in the smallest degree impaired, by her 
Civilities to his servants, or by her humanity 
to the poor dumb brutes which followed him? 
Believe me, an insolent, unfeeling, uncomply- 
ing young woman, is an odious, contemptible, 
unnatural—a monstrous thing. Look at Re- 
bekah yet once more, my beloved daughters, 
and learn openness, frankness, sincerity.— 
Was she deficient in virgin modesty, that 
most attractive of all female graces, if, when 
asked, “wilt thou go with this man?” she 
ingenuously replied, “I will go.” No; but 
the honest simplicity of nature was not then 


corrupted and disguised by modes of beha- 


viour, the beggarly refinement of modern 
* education. Then, what the heart and con- 
science dared to avow, the cheek blushed 
not at hearing, the tongue scrupled not to 





son, to a kind and indulgent husband, is natu- 
ral and easy. And here, my young friends, 
you are furnished with a plain, but import- 
ant rule, for forming the great choice of 


life. Is an undutiful child likely to make a ~ 


good husband or wife? Have I reason to 
expect that one who has violated the first 
law of nature, of morality, of religion, will 
fall at once, and without preparation, into 
the more complicated and more difficult 
duties of the conjugal state? 

But what lot of humanity is free from 
anxiety, free from disappointment, free from 
pain? The heir of Abraham’s wealth; but 
what signifies Abraham’s wealth? The heir 
of the promise goes childless. Who is so 
foolish as to look for perfect happiness in a 
world of vanity, in a valley of tears? ‘Those 
to whom the blessing of children is denied, 
are fretful-and discontented; and those on 
whom it is bestowed, are in terror, anxiety, 
and vexation every hour. Happily, I hear 
of Rebekah’s suggesting no dangerous, no 
unwarrantable expedient as a remedy for 
this sore. evil ; and holy Isaac thinks of seek- 
ing relief there only, where he was accus- 


utter. I cannot yet cease to speak of that | tomed to seek, and to find the cure of all 


sweet, that amiable creature. Mark again, 
I beseech you, as she approaches her des- 
tined lord, how female delicacy, how maiden 
diffidence and reserve, resume their empire! 


his ills. “Isaac entreated the Lord for his 
wife, because she was barren: and the Lord 
was entreated of him, and Rebekah his wife 
conceived. And the children struggled to- 


“She alighted off the camel, she took a veil | gether within her; and she said, If it be so, 


and covered herself.” 

And where, and how was Isaac found of 
his fair spouse?’ He had gone out “to medi- 
tate, or to pray in the field at the even-tide.” 
This is the leading, prevailing lineament in 
the good man’s character : a heart turned to 
devotion, an eye continually directed to- 
wards heaven. Meditation and prayer are 
the proper improvement of all mercies past, 
and the best preparative for mercies yet ex- 
pected; a cordial balm for the woes which 
we already endure, and an infallible antidote 
to the poison of those evils which we have 
yet to fear. What is not to be: hoped for, 
from an union built on suéh a foundation? 
The fear and love of God on both sides; 
~ calmness, wisdom, fidelity, and affluence on 

_ the part of the husband; humility, decency, 
meekness, frankness, and discretion on the 
“part of the wife; a mutual desire of pleasing, 
-and of being pleased. 
into his mother Sarah’s tent, and took Re- 
_pekah, and she became his wife; ‘and he 
loved her: and Isaac was comforted after 
his mother’s death.”* So wisely and so 
graciously hath God provided a suitable re- 
iY} 
id 


fi 


every human calamity. © And thus 


lief fr 
‘Providence prepares us, in one form of the 


school of relative duty, for a higher and a The remark fe ; ; 
- higher still, till we have filled every station bishop Hall on the passage, is to this pur- 


*Gen. xxiv. 67, sit 





why am I thus? And she went to inquire 
of the Lord. And the Lord said unto her, 


two nations are in thy womb, and two man- — 


ner of people shall be separated from thy 
bowels : and the one people shall be stronger 
than the other people; and the elder shall 
serve the other."* He asked a child, and 
his prayer is answered by the gift of two 
sons. And thus Providence, often slower 
than our wishes and desires, frequently com- 
pensates that delay by greatly outdoing our 
requests and expectations. But lo again 
how care and sorrow arise out of our great- 
est comforts! The children are hardly con- 
ceived when their strife begins; and Isaac 
has-as much reason to entreat the Lord, that 
his wife might be spared in the pangs of an 
unnatural labour, as he formerly had, that 
she might be delivered from the infelicity of 
barrenness. Indeed, “who knoweth what 


“ Tsaac brought ae good for man in this life, all the days of 


his vain life, which he spendeth asa shadow?” 
But thi 

gether for good to them t 
who are the called accor 


his we know, “that all things work to- 
t love God, to ee 
@ to his purpose.”"y 


The strife which thus began in the womb, 






becomes 
gh! 


sible at the birth, and continues 
Wy, is tr itted to posterity. 

of the fanciful and ingenious 

-*Gen, xxv, 21—23. { Rom. viii. 28. 
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persecuted of his brother, the son of his own — 
father ; and the persecution of Jesus from the 
‘sinful world he came to save, began at his ~ 
birth, continued through the whole of his 
life, and issued in a shameful, painful, and 
accursed death. ‘“ He came to his own and 
his own received him not.’ He was despised 
and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” 
But what was seen in the mountain of the 
Lord, forms the closest resemblance, and af- 
fords the sublimest: instruction. In the sacri- 
fice on Mount Moriah, we behold the father 
and son like-minded in presenting it cheer- 
fully at the command of God. Abraham with- 
held not his son, his only son, and Isaac vo- 
luntarily surrendered himself, as a lamb, for 
a burnt offering. Andon Mount Calvary what 
do we behold? “God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”* “God spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, and 
how shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things?” And Jesus gave himself for us, 
“a sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour unto 
God.” He “loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his blood.” Here also the Father 
and Son like-minded, and in the same view, 
and for the same end, the redemption of an 
elect world. “O the height and depth, the 
length and breadth, of the love of God: it 
passeth knowledge !” Ye 
The private personal character of Isaac, a 
man of calmness, contemplation, and peace; 
the dutiful son of his affectionate mother; the 
respectful observer of his father’s will, might, 
without doing violence to the subject, be 
brought into comparison with the pure and 
perfect character of his antitype, whose spi- 
rit nothing could discompose, whose nights 
were spent in prayer, and his days in doing 
good; “whose meat and drink it was to do 
the will of his Heavenly Father, and to finish 
his work,” and whose dying breath uttered 
the accents of filial.affection, and provided a 
son, a protector, and a home, for his desolate, 
afflicted mother. O the glorious excellency 
of that characttr, which exhibited the exam- 
ple of every#personal, every relative virtue: 
which comprised the essence of all that is 
ainiable in every other character, and left all 
created goodness at an infinite distance be- 
hind! Look to Isaac and be instructed. Look 
to Jesus and “ grow in grace,” and go on to- 
wards perfection, and “press towards the 
mark, for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” ~ 
The next Lecture, with the divine permis:" 
sion, will. contain the remaining part ofthe » 
life of Isaac, from the death of his father ae 
own. May God communicate saving know- 
ledge tousall, by every mean of instractin a 
and to his name be praise in Christ. Amen. , 
© |" Johniii, 16. _t Rom. viiiis2. 


. die: 


pose. “ Before Rebekah conceived she was 
at ease: so before spiritual regeneration, all 
is peace in the soul : but no sooner is the new 
man formed in us, but the flesh conflicts with 
the spirit. There is no grace where there 
is no unquietness. Esau alone ‘would not 
have striven; for nature will ever agree with 
itself Never any Rebekah conceived only 
an Esau, or was so happy as to conceive none 
but a Jacob: she must be the mother of both, 
that she may have both joy and exercise. 
This strife began early : every true Israelite 
begins his war with his being.’ How many 
actions which we know not of, are not with- 
out presage and signification. In this con- 
test, Esau got the right of nature, Jacob of 
grace: yet that there might be some pre- 
tence of equality, lest Esau should outrun 
his brother into the world, Jacob holds him 
fast by the heel, so his hand was born before 
the other’s foot. But because Esau was 
some minutes the elder, that the younger 
might have better claim to that which God 
had promised, he buys that which he’ could 
not win. » If either by strife, or purchase, or 
- suit, we can attain spiritual blessings, we 
are happy. Had Jacob come out first, he 
_ had not known how much he was indebted 
to God for his advancement.” Thus far the 
bishop. And thus, at the age of threescore 
years, and after twenty years from his mar- 
riage with Rebekah, Isaac became the happy 
father of two hopeful sons. And here, the 
expiration of your time obliges me to inter- 
-rupt his story. _ But I must not conclude the 
Lecture till I have, in avery few short hints, 
endeavoured to show you the analogy of 
Isaac the son of Abraham, and Jésus Christ 
the son of God. 
They, were both raised up for oneand the 
same purpose; even to manifest the mercy 
and love of God to fallen men; the one ‘as 
the bright and morning-star to usher in the 
day, the other as the meridian sun, “ travel- 
ling in the greatness of his strength.” Isaac, 
the natural root and progenitor of Christ: 
Christ, the spiritual author, root and head of 
Isaac. Isaac was the son of much expecta- 
tion, the subject of many prophecies. The 
set time of his birth was determined «and 
foretold by almighty Power, by unerring’ 
Wisdom, long before it happened; thus the 
birth of Christ, the desire of all nations, was 
announced to the world by a cloud of wit- 
_ Nesses, not years, but ages, centuries, many 
“centuri 




















































ies before the time. The time, th 
place, all the circumstances attend: ng it, 


ages written as a a sun-beam, so as to 


render mistake impossible. Both Isaac and 
Christ were conceived out of the usual course 
of nature, that thesinger of God. might be 
seen and soknowlibice in™both events ; 
Isaac of a mother beyond the natural possi- 
bility of having children, Jesus of an im- 
maculate virgin. Tsaac was early hated and 
A. * 
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And he went up from thence to Beer-sheba. And the Lord appeared unto him the same night, and said, 


I am the God of Abraham thy father; fear not, for I am with thee, and 
thy seed, for my servant Abraham's sake. And he builded an altar there, 


will bless thee, and multiply 
and called upon the name 


of the Lord, and pitched his tent there: and there Isaac’s servants digged a well.—GENESIS xxvi. 


 23—25. 


Ir isa pleasing and an instructive view of 
the Divine Providence, to consider one and 
the same great design as carried on to ma- 
turity, in periods and by persons the most re- 
mote from each other, without communica- 

_ tion of intelligence, without concurrence or 
exertion among themselves; to behold the 
great God moulding, guiding, subduing the 
various passions, purposes, and private inter- 
ests of men to his own sovereign will; to be- 

“hold the building of God rising in beauty, 
advancing towards perfection, by the hands 
of feeble workmen, who comprehend not the 
thousandth part of the plan which they assist 
in executing, and who, instead of co-operat- 
ing, frequently seem to, counteract one an- 
other. One digs his hour in the quarry ; an- 
other lifts up his axe, and strikes a stroke or 
two in the forest ; a third applies the square 
and the compass to the stone which his 
neighbour had polished. But their labours, 

heir views, their abilities, however different, 
all promote the same end; and though they 
and their endeavours be frail and. perishing, 

*the work in which the Almighty employs 
them is progressive, is permanent, is immor- 
tal.—Here 2 shepherd, there a king; here a 

ittle child, there a sage; here alegislator, 
. there a conqueror; here a deluge, there a 
conflagration, fulfils the design of high Hea- 

; and the glorious fabric of redemption 

_Fises and rises, though patriarchs, and pro- 
phets, and apostles sink, one after, another, 

~ Gnto the dust. Man often begins to build, but 


is unable to finish, because he had not counted) 
- the cost; but God “seeth the end from thesbe- 
ginning.” He can never want istrument, 


who has heaven, earth, and hell at his dis- 
posal. Sur 


Pad 


brother Isaac, by an event which softens the 
‘most rugged and_obdurate disposi ions, the 
‘death of their ¢ 


counter the most threatening dangers, to un- 
dertake the most difficult employments, and 
to render the most painful and costly sacri- 
fices at God’s command. The faith of Isaac, 
placid and contemplative, sought the happi- 
ness of communion with God. in calmness and 
solitude, and satisfied itself with the secret, 
untumultuous delight of beholding his family 
built up, and the promises of God advancing 
to their accomplishment. The faith of Jacob, 
active and persevering, wrought upon and 
excited by the peculiarities of his ever-vary- 
ing condition, supported a life of much bustle 
and industry, and surmounted disappoint- 
ments and afiictions the most mortifying and _ 
oppressive. For it is the office of this divine 
principle, not to alter, to suppress, or eradi- 
cate the natural tempers and dispositions of 
men, but to guide, impel, or control them, in 
conformity to their proper destination. —_ 
Abraham, sensible of the ungovernable, 
encroaching spirit of Ishmael, of the numer- 
ous and pressing claims of his younger chil- 
dren, and of the gentle, yielding, unresisting 
nature of Isaac, had, with’ the prudent fore- 
sight of a good parent, made such a disposi- 
tion 


mischief after his death.» Ishmael had been 
ismissed many years before, had already be- 
come the head of many numerous and power- 
ful tribes, “ twelve princes according toth 
nations,”* and from habit, inclination, and — 
had contracted a fondness for a 


his temporal affairs in his life time, _ 
as was most likely tosprevent contentionand 


7 


necessity, he f 
roving, erratic course of life. He had been 
brought into a transient. connexion with his i‘, 


mon father ; and their re- 


; ,O Lord, the wrath o: man shall 
praise thee,” Satan a chained slave, me ents, for a time at least, perhaps for- 


“ten thousand times ten oe mighty 
_angelsminister unto thee.” ow then cant. 
_ aim be ated How can thy counsels fail * 
wm ‘Che onal characters of the three lead- 
jing pa ch s of the house of Israel, differ 
xceedingly in many respects, and their man- 
~~ ner of life differs as much, while their ruling 
"principle is the same. The faith of Abraham, 
ardent and intrepid, was ever ready to en- 














are buried in the tomb of him to whom | 
th ed their birth. But difference of 
interest, affection, and pursuit speedil ae 
rates them again. Ishmael betakes himself 
to his favourite occupations in the desert, 
and Isaac abides quietly, in his tent, and tend- 
ing his flocks, by the well Lahai-roi. 

Thesons of Abraham by Keturah had been 
# Genesis xxiv. 13—16. 
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more recently removed, with a suitable pro-) The distresses which embittered the re- 
vision, into a distant part of the country.* | mainder of Isaac’s life, were chiefly internal i 
So that upon his father’s demise, Isaac found | and domestic ; and, alas ! had their source in — 
himself in the quiet possession of by far the | his own infirmity, namely, a fond partiality 
greatest part of his immense wealth, but ex-| in favour of his elder son; the mischief of — 
cluded from the society of those whom his which was increased and kept alive, by a” 
own sweetness of temper and sense of duty, | partiality, equally decided, which Rebekah 
and the proximity of blood, would have led | had conceived in favour of Jacob.. “Isaac 
him to cultivate and cherish. And thus | loved Esau because he did eat of his venison; 

Tiches, the object of universal desire and | but Rebekah loved Jacob.”* Most. of the 
pursuit, create more and greater wants than | evils of a man’s lot may be easily traced up 
those which they are able to, remove. By | to some weakness in which he has indulged 

“exciting envy, jealousy, and suspicion, they | himself, some error into which he has fallen, 
separate those whom nature has joined; |some opportunity he has let slip, or some 
friendship is sacrificed to convenience; ‘and, | crime which he has committed. Of all the 
to enjoy in security what Providence has| infirmities to which our nature is subject, 
given him, the unhappy. possessor is con-} none is more common, none is more unrea- 
strained to become an alien to his own bro- | sonable, unwise, and unjust, none more easily 
ther. We cannot. refrain from bestowing, | guarded against, none more fatal in its conse- 
in this place, a posthumous praise upon Abra- | quences to ourselves and others, than that. . 
ham, who, uninfected by the tenacity of old | of making’a difference between one child and 
age and selfishness, cheerfully surrendered, | another. It destroys the favourite, and dis- . 
while he yet lived, a considerable part of | courages those who are postponed and slight- 
his property, in order to insure the future | ed; it sows the seeds of jealousy and malice, 
peace of his family, and wisely left his prin- | which frequently produce strife, and énd in 
cipal heir a poorer man, that he might leave | violenceand blood. _ It sets the father against 
him happier and more secure. How unlike the mother, and the mother against the fa- 
those sordid wretches, who will scatter no-| ther; the sister against the brother, and the 
thing till death breaks into. the hoard; and |ybrother against the sister. It disturbed the 

- who care not what strife and wretchedness | repose of Isaac’s family, and had well nigh 
- overtake those who come after them, in the | brought down Jacob’s hoary head with sor- 
__ very distribution of their property, provided |'row to the grave. Parents onght to examine, 

_ they can keep it all to themselves, were it | and to watch over themselves carefully on 
‘but for one day longer! this head. If they are unable to suppress 
¥E Isaac had hitherto trusted every thing to | the feeling, the expression of it, at least, ig ~ 
the wisdom and affection of his kind father, | in their power; and policyy if not justice, 

demands of them an equitable’ distribution 


“eS 4 
















and to the care of an indulgent Providence, 
_ even so far as to the choice of his partner | of their affection, their countenance, and 
~ for life. But his father being now removed |-their goods. For, if there be a folly which, 
by death, and his,own children growing up | more certainly than another, punishes itself, 

__ fast upon him, he is under the necessity of | it is this ill-judged and wicked distinction” 
arising anggeesting himself. . For'the bless- | between equals. One is ashamed to think 
» ing of Me, idence is to be asked atid ex-| of the reason which is assigned for Isaac’s 
pected, only when men are found in the way | preferénee of his»¢lder to his younger son, 
of their duty, and §wisely employing lawful | “ Isaac loved Esau because he did eat of his 

and ee aa of prospering. We | venison.” The original language expre 

accordingly find him, with the prudent sa-| it still more forcibly, « because his venison _ 

_ gacity of a good husband, father, and master, i elling and 
_@irecting the removal of his family from place | unworthy motives are wise and good men 
© place, a$,occasion frequently required ; | often actuated! _ a what a mortifying 

~ forming alliances with his powerful neighs)view of human nature is it, to se the laws | 
2 bours, for their mutual security nd presid- | Of» prude: and justice, and pity, vilely 

~ Ng In, the offices of religion, his favourite | controlled and. counteracted by the lowest f 

employment. And though Providence has | and Srossest of our. petites! It was not 

iG paettim of the counsel and protection | long ee ae of parental partialities 
Of an earthly parent, he finds, in his happy | appeared, mpetition for precedency, 
experience, that the man whom God eo and the rights of primogeniture, engaged the 

“Fae protect and bless, has lost nothing. } i Hhetted. 4 


Was in his mouth.” "By what grovelling 


ttention of the two brothersyiand whette 
“ Father and mother have forsaken him, but | their Spirits against pate ae, oe Ae 
the Lord has graciously taken him up,” | earliest ee The pretensions of each | 
“hedged him round on-every side,” and put | were supported respectively by the 3 
the fear and dread of him into all the neich-| according to favour, to the disregard of eve: 
bouring nations, who, though they envied, | maxim of good sense, and of the destination 
durst not hurt him. and direction of the Divine Providence.— 


*Gen. xxv, 6, * Gen. xxv. 28, ; 
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Who it was that prevailed in this conten- 
tion, and by what means, will be seen in the 
sequel. 

While the family of the patriarch was thus 
torn with internal dissension, Providence 
was pleased to visit him with a grievous ex- 
ternal calamity. “There was a famine in 
the land, besides the first famine that was in 
the days of Abraham.”* This, for a while, 
represses animosity. Distress, common to 
all, teaches them to love one another; and, 
instead of a struggle for precedency, the 
weightier concern, “ Where shall we find 
bread ?” now occupies their thoughts. This 
dispensation was probably intended as a re- 
proof and correction to all parties. The 
parents were admonished of the folly of aid- 
mg and increasing the unavoidable ills of 
life, by wilfully sowing discord among bre- 
thren. Esau, ready again to perish with 
want, is stung with remorse to think, that in 
one hasty impatient moment of hunger, he 
had sold, for the transient gratification of a 
low appetite, what no penitence could undo, 
no money repurchase. And Jacob, feeling 
himself the cravings of hunger, was chas- 
tised for taking an unkind advantage of his 
brother’s necessity; and, ready in his turn 
to perish, might be constrained to adopt the 
words of starving Esau, “ behold, Iam at the 
point to die, and what profit shall this birth- 
right do to me.” For, although God serves 
himself of the weaknesses and vices of men, 
he approves them not, nor will suffer them 
to pass unpunished. 

Isaac, warned of God, removes not into 
Egypt, the land which had afforded his father 
shelter and subsistence in a similar storm, 
and which has often proved an asylum to the 
church; but retires to Gerar, one of the ci- 
ties of Palestine, situated between Kadesh 
and Shur.{ Abimelech was the prince who 
at that time reigned over the Philistines. 
The same person, according to Josephus, 
with whom Abraham had formed a con- 
nexion so friendly,} and with whom, for that 
reason, Heaven now directed Isaac to sojourn, 
till the famine should be relieved. This con- 
jecture of the Jewish historian, though not 
insupportable, from a physical impediment 
seems highly improbable ; if we consider that 
seventy-five years have elapsed since Abra- 
ham resided at Gerar: and history furnishes 
few, if any examples, of reigns of so long 
continuance. It is more probable that Abime- 
lech was then the general appellative name 
of the princes of that part of Palestine, as 
Pharaoh was that of the kings of Egypt. 
When we behold the patriarchs thus remov- 


ing from place to place, a feeble, unwarlike, 


encumbered band, through nations fierce, en- 
vious, and violent, their safety is to be ac- 
counted for only from the restraining power 


{ Gen, xxv. 32. 
§Gen. xx. 14, 16. 


~. *Gen. xxvi. 1. 
Gen. xx. 1. 
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of God over the hearts of men. The dread- 
ful judgment of Sodom, where Lot dwelt; 
the blindness which punished the attempt to 
violate his guests, and the more tremendous 
destruction which avenged just heaven of 
their ungodly deeds, might operate power- 
fully, so far as these events were known and 
their memory was preserved, to overawe the 
neighbouring nations, and to procure for 
Lot’s family and kindred, the attention and 
respect which fear, if not love, inspires. And, 
as a proof of his supremacy, that God, “ in 
whose hand the heart of the king is, and who 
can turn it which way soever he will,” has 
frequently constrained the enemies of his 
church and people to be their friends and 
protectors. 

This repeated visitation of Canaan by fa- 
mine, was a repeated trial of the patriarch’s 
faith. The promise of a land, so frequently 
unable to sustain its inhabitants, could have 
little value in the eye of a worldly mind. 
But faith in God discerns the principal worth 
and importance of temporal blessings, in their 
being connected with, and representing spi- 
ritual objects; and examines events, not by 
their agreement with preconceived opinions, 
and extravagant expectations, but by their 
moral effects and consequences. A region 
uniformly and unfailingly plenteous, might 
betray its possessor into the belief that its 
fertility flowed solely from natural causes, 
and God might be forgotten and neglected. 
A year of searcity is calculated to teach man 
his dependence, and to force him to implore 
“the blessing which maketh rich, and causeth 
the earth to yield its increase.” 

While he sojourned among the Philistines, 
Isaac falls into the same infirmity which dis- 
honoured his father in Egypt. Misled, by 
suspicion unworthy of an honest man, and 
fear unworthy of the friend of God, he violates 
sacred truth, and sins against his own con- 
science: for when interrogated concerning 
Rebekah, “he said, She is my sister: for he 
feared to say, She is my wife, lest, said he, 
the men of this place should kill me for Re- 
bekah: because she was fair to look upon.”* 
The criminality of this mistrust is greatly 
aggravated by the clearness and fulness of 
the heavenly vision, whereby he had been 
admonished to bend his course to the court of 
Abimelech. “And the Lord appeared unto 
him and said, Go not down into Egypt. Dwell 
in the land which I shall tell thee of. Sojourn 
in this land, and J will be with thee, and will 
bless thee : for unto thee, and unto thy seed, 
I will give all these countries, and I will per- 
form the oath which I sware unto Abraham 
thy father. And I will make thy seed to 
multiply as the stars of heaven, and will give 
unto thy seed all these countries: and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed, Because that Abraham obeyed my 

* Gen. xxvi. 7, 
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voice, and kept my charge, my command- 


ments, my statutes, and my laws.”* Slight} 


temptations frequently prevail, after trials 
more formidable have been successfully re- 
sisted and overcome. 'The wise, therefore, 
will reckon no danger small, no foe con- 
temptible, no condition perfectly secure. The 
faithful will learn to speak truth, to do good, 
to trust in the Lord, and fear nothing. — 

Virtue is not hereditary in families, it de- 
scends but in rarer instances; whereas frail- 
ty, alas! descends from every father to every 
son. Virtue is the water in the particular 
pool; vice the torrent in the river, which 
sweeps every thing before it. ‘The modera- 
tion, honour, and good sense of Abimelech, 
are the severest imaginable reproof of the 
disingenuousness of the prophet,t and hap- 
pily prevented the mischief, which Isaac, 
seeking by improper means to shun, had well 
nigh occasioned. 

Under the protection and friendship of 
this prince, he has now obtained a settlement 
in the land; and by the blessing of Heaven 
upon his honest industry, he prospers and in- 
creases in the midst of difficulties. “Isaac 
sowed in the land, and received in the same 
year an hundred fold: and the Lord blessed 
him. And the man waxed great, and went 
forward, and grew, until he became very 
great. For he had possession of flocks, and 
possession of herds, and great store of ser- 
vants.”{ But we are by no means to imagine, 
that worldly success is ever proportioned to 
promising means and favourable opportuni- 
ties. “The race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong.” Some men’s 
sails seem to gather every breath of the 
wind: they get forward in spite of every 
obstacle. Others feel the tempest continu- 
ally blowing in their faces. All things are 
against them, and though they set out with 
the fairest, most flattermg prospects, unac- 
, countably thwarted and disappointed, they 
“wax poor, and fall into decay.” Let not 
prosperity, then, be deemed an infallible 
proof of wisdom, or worth, or of divine favour. 
Neither let want of success be always de- 
rived from folly, or vice, or the curse of Hea- 
ven; for in this mixed, imperfect, probation- 
ary state, “time and chance happen to all 
men,” neither can a man tell “ what is good 
for him all the days of his vain life, which he 
spendeth as a shadow.” 

Every temporal advantage has a corres- 
ponding infelicity. Isaac grewrichand great, 
but “the Philistines envied him,” And, “ who 
can stand before envy”? That dark, malig- 
nant passion, prompted his surly, jealous foes 
to cut off one source of his wealth, “ for all 
the wells which his father’s servants had dig- 
ged in the days of Abraham his father, the 
Philistines had stopped them, and filled them 
with earth.”) This was, in effect, to destroy 
“Gon, xxvi.2—5, ¢¥b, 9-11. Ib. 12-14. § 1b, 15, 
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. the flocks and the herds. For without water, 


“the cattle upon a thousand hills” are a 
poor, perishing commodity. Envy considers 
that as gained to itself which is lost to an- 
other: and not only delights in destruction, 
from which it hopes to draw advantage, but 
enjoys the mischief which it works merely 
for mischief’s sake. Envy will even submit 
to hurt itself a little, to have the malicious 
satisfaction of hurting another much. Abi- 
melech himself, more liberal-minded than 
meaner men, grows at length weary of his 
guest, feels hurt at his growing prosperity, 
envies his greatness, and dismisses him with 
cold civility. ‘ And Abimelech said unto 
Isaac, Go from us: for thou art much mightier 
than we.”* Grandeur admits not of friend- 
ship; and friendship disdains to dwell with 
proflizacy. Of all the men in a nation, the 
king is most certainly excluded from this 
blessing ; and surely, his lot contains nothing 
to be once compared with it, or which can 
supply its want. 

Isaac prudently gives way. He with- 
draws the hated object from before the eyes 
of envy, and leaving the city, pitches his 
tent in the valley of Gerar. Apprehending, 
he had a hereditary right to the wells of 
water which were his father’s, and which 
the Philistines had maliciously obstructed, 
he digs again for them in the valley. And 
from respect to the memory of Abraham, as 
well as to keep alive the remembrance of 
the gracious interpositions of the Divine 
Providence in his behalf, he revives the an- 
cient names by which the wells were dis- 
tinguished. Particularly the name Beer- 
sheba, or, the well of the oath, is preserved, 
the memorial of the covenant ratified up- 
wards of seventy years before, between the 
king of the Philistines and Abraham; and ~ 
which was known by that name for many 
ages afterwards, as one of the extreme boun- 
daries of the holy land. But the unrelenting 
jealousy of the Philistines pursues him from 
the city into the field. Nosooner has he by 
industry procured for his family that import- 
ant necessary of life, water, than the herd- 
men of Gerar, endeavoured by violence to ~ 
possess themselves of it. Isaac, fond .of 
peace, chooses rather to recede from his just 
right, than to support it by force; and still 
retires, seeking relief in patience and indus- 
try. He finds himself still pursued by the 
pride and selfishness of his neighbours; but 
at length conquers by yielding. A victory 
the most certain, the most honourable, and 
the most satisfactory. And the tranquillity 
and ease of Rehoboth,t amply compensate 
the troubles and vexation of Esekt and Sit- 
nah.§ Finally, to prevent as far as in him 
lay, every ground of quarrel, he fixes his 
residence at a still greater distance from 
Abimelech. “He went up from thence to 

* Gen. xxvi. 16. + Room. } Contention, § Hatred. 
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Beer-sheba ;” where feeling himself at home, 
after so many removals, he at once pitches 
his tent for repose, and builds an altar for 
religion ; and the hatred and violence of man 
is lost and forgotten In communion with 
God. 

The expression, “ he called upon the name 
of the Lord,” seems to import, that when his 
altar was built, it was consecrated to the 
service of God, with certain extraordinary 
solemnities; such as sacrifice, and public 
thanksgiving, at which the whole family as- 
sisted, and in which the holy man himself, 
the priest as well as the prince of his family, 
joyfully presided. His piety was ‘speedily 
acknowledged and crowned with the appro- 
bation and smiles of his Heavenly Father. 
For, “the Lord appeared unto him the 
same night, and said, | am the God of Abra- 
ham thy father, fear not, for I am with thee, 
and will bless thee, and will multiply thy 
seed, for my servant Abraham’s sake.”* His 
meek and placid deportment, together with 
his increasing power and wealth, and the 
favour of Heaven so unequivocally declared, 
have rendered the patriarch so dignified and 
respectable in the eyes of the world, that 
the prince, who from an unworthy motive 
had been induced to treat him with unkind- 
ness, and to dismiss him from his capital, 
now feels himself impelled to court his 
friendship, and to secure it by a solemn com- 
pact. Abimelech considers it as no diminu- 
tion of his dignity, to leave home, attended 
with the most honourable of his council, and 
the supreme in command over his armies, in 
order to visit the shepherd in his tent. The 
expostulationt of Isaac is simple and natural, 
and his conduct{ exhibits a mind free from 
gall, free from resentment. The reply of 
Abimelech discloses the true motive of this 
visit. And we are not surprised to find, that 
fear has at least as large ashare initaslove.} 
The worst of men find it to be their interest 
to live on good terms with the wise and pious: 
and good men cleave to each other from af- 
fection. 

The covenant being amicably renewed, 
and the oath of God interposed, and, “an oath 
for confirmation is an end of all strife,” the 
king of Gerar and his retinue return in peace, 
and leave Isaac to the retirement which he 
loved, and to that intercourse with Heaven, 
which he prized infinitely above the friend- 
ship of earthly potentates. And now, a de- 
lightful calm of eighteen years ensued, of 
which no traces remain to inform or instruct 
men, but which from the well known cha- 
racter of this patriarch, we may well suppose 
were spent in such a manner, as to be had 
in everlasting remembrance before God. 

At this period, his domestic tranquillity was 
again cruelly disturbed, and, by his favourite 
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son; who, in the fortieth year of his own life, 
that is, the hundreth of his father’s, intro- 
duced two idolatrous wives at once, into the 
holy family. This was two great evils in 
one. It was being unequally yoked with in- 
fidelity; and carrying on a practice which 
has ever been and ever will be fatal to do- 
mestic peace. The daughter of a Hittite 
would naturally be disposed to interrupt the 
religious harmony which prevailed in Isaac’s 
habitation, and two wives at once would, as 
certainly, be disposed to annoy each other, 
and to embroil the whole family in their 
quarrels. Isaac was well acquaimted with 
the solicitude of his pious father on his own 
account, in the important article, marriage ; 
and was conscious of a similar anxiety res- 
pecting the settlement of his sons. We may 
easily conceive, then, how he felt at this ac- 
cumulated irregularity and imprudence of 
Esau. He was wounded there, where as a 
man, a father, and a servant of the true God, 
he was most vulnerable. ‘To be neglected, 
unacknowledged in a matter of the highest 
moment to his comfort, by that son whom he 
had cherished with the fondest affection, and 
on whom he rested his fondest hopes; how 
mortifying to a father! But besides the 
holy. descent was in danger of being marred 
by an impure heathenislr mixture; and the 
minds of his grandchildren likely to be per- 
verted from the knowledge and worship of 
the God of their fathers. Such is the un- 
gracious return which parents often meet 
with, for all that profusion of tenderness and 
affection which they lavish upon their off- 
spring; such their reward, for all their 
wearisome days, and sleepless nights. The 
ingrates dispose of their affections, their per- 
sons, their prospects, their all, in a hasty fit 
of passion; as if the father who brought them 
up with so much toil and trouble, as if the 
mother who bore them had no concern in the 
matter. The ungrateful, disorderly conduct. 
of their elder son, and no wonder, was “a 
grief of mind to Isaac and to Rebekah.” 
Whether it was from the vexation occa- 
sioned by this event, from disease, from acci- 
dent, or some natural weakness in the organs 
of sight, we are not informed, but we find 
Isaac, in the one hundred and thirty-fifth 
year of his life,—in a state of total blindness ; 
and he was probably visited with the loss of 
that precious sense at a much earlier period. 
But forty-five years, at least, of his earthly 
pilgrimage were passed in this dark and 
comfortless state. All men wish to live to 
old age; but when they have attained their 
wish, they are apt to repine at the infirmi- 
ties and the discomforts which are necessa- 
rily incident to it. They would be old; but 
they would not be blind, and palsied, and 
feeble. They would be old; but they would 
not be neglected, wearied of, and forsaken. 
They would be old; but they would not be 
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practised upon and deceived. But, old age; blame, have been known to establish distinc- 


certainly brings on all these, and many more 
inconveniences; and vain it is to dream of 
the benefit, without the care. We read but 
of one, that is Moses himself, whose “ eye at 
the age of one hundred and twenty, was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.” 

This dark period of Isaac’s life, containing 
many interesting and instructive particulars, 
will furnish matter for a separate discourse. 
In reviewing the past, we are under the ne- 
cessity of again admonishing parents on that 
momentous article.—Impartiality in the dis- 
tribution of their attention, their tenderness, 
and their property, among their children.— 
The trifling circumstances of name, of per- 
sonal likeness, of beauty and deformity, and 
the like, over which parents had little power, 
and the children none at all; and which in 
themselves have neither merit nor demerit, 
and are the objects of neither just praise nor | 





tions in families, which destroyed their peace 
and accelerated their ruin. Children unborn 
have often felt the dire effects of a silly nick- 
name, imposed on a progenitor whom they 
knew not, and whose relation to them was 
thereby rendered a curse. Men are often 
deemed unfortunate, both by themselves and 
others, where they deserve to be reckoned 
unwise. They themselves do the mischief, 
and then wonder how it came about. They 
spoil their children, and then complain that 
they are so perverse. I know how difficult it 
is to bring up youth; how difficult to bear an 
even hand between child and child, to coun- 
teract the bias of favour and affection, to con- 
ceal and disguise the strong emotions of 
the heart. But it is only the more neces- 
sary to be prudent, to be vigilant, “to walk 
circumspectly,” and, to ask “ wisdom of 
God.” 
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‘ “A 
And it cate pass, that when Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim, so that he could not see, he called 
Esau_his eldest son, and said unto him, My son. And he said unto him, Behold, here am I. And he 
said, Behold, now I am old, I know not the day of my death. Now, therefore, take, I pray thee, thy 
weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field, and take me some venison ; and make me 
savoury meat, such as I love, and bring it to me, that I may eat; that my soul may bless thee before I 
die. And Rebekah heard when Isaac spake to Esau his son: and Esau went to the field to hunt for 


venison, and to bring it—Grnzsis xxvii. 1—5. 


TuERE is a generous principle in human 
nature, which commonly disposes us to take 
part with the weakest. We feel an honest 
indignation at seeing weakness oppressed by 
might, honesty over-reached by cunning, and 
unsuspecting goodness played upon by self- 
ishness and knavery. God himself feels the 
insults offered to the destitute and the help- 
less; declares himself “the judge of the wi- 
dow, the protector of the fatherless, the shield 
of the stranger.” He aims his thunder at the 
head of him who putteth a “ stumbling-block 
in the way of the blind, and planteth a snare 
for the innocent.” And though, in the sove- 
reignty of his power, and the depths of his 
wisdom, he is sometimes pleased to employ 
the vices of men to execute his purposes of 
goodness and mercy, he loves and approves 
only “whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest,whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 





good report,”* and the persons who love and 
practise them. 

It is not the least profitable part of the stu- 
dy of both providence and scripture, to trace 
the conduct of a righteous God in punishing 
the offender, though he has subdued the of- 
fence into a servant of his own will; chasten- 
ing his children by a rod of their own pre- 
paring; tumbling the wicked into the pit 
which themselves have digged, and bringing 
backsliders again to himself, by making them 
to eat the bitter fruit of their own domgs.— 
Happy it is for the children of men, if their 
deviations from the path of rectitude meet 
their correction in a temporal punishment. 
But wo to that man, whom justice permits 
to thrive in his iniquity, and to grow harden- 
ed through impunity; whose retribution igs 
deferred, till repentance can produce no 
change. Chastise me, O Father, as severely 
as thou wilt. Let me not fall asleep under 

* Phil. iv. 8, 
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my transgression, and thy hot displeasure.— 
Dispose as thou wilt of my body, my estate, 
my worldly comfort; but let my soul live be- 
fore thee. Let me see my sin, and purge me 
thoroughly from it. 

We are now to attempt the illustration of 
these reflections, from history. 

The life of Isaac may be divided into three 
periods. The first, containing seventy-five 
years, from his birth to the death of Abra- 
ham; during which, being under parental 
government, and of a meek, unaspiring dis- 
position, his history is blended with, and in- 
cluded in that of his father. The second, 
commencing at his father’s death, and end- 
ing in his one hundred and thirty-seventh 
year: when it pleased God to visit him with 
extreme weakness, or total loss of eye-sight. 
This contains the space of sixty-two years, 
which may be termed his active period. To 
it succeeds a heavy period of forty-three 
years, up to the day of his death. During 
which we see a poor, dark old man, at the 
disposal of others, moving in a narrow sphere; 
“knowledge” and comfort “at one entrance, 
quite shut out.” We behold a man, who, 
when “he was young, girded himself, and 
walked whither he would; but now become 
old, stretching forth his hands, and another 
girding him, and carrying him whither he 
would not.” This portion of his history, ac- 
cordingly, is blended with, and swallowed up 
in that of his two sons. 

At the beginning of this period, we find 
Isaac sensible of his growing infirmities, feel- 
ing the approach of death, though ignorant 
of the day of it, and anxious to convey the 
double portion, the patriarchal benediction 
and the covenant promise, according to the 
bent of his natural affection, to his elder and 
more beloved son. He calls him with accents 
of paternal tenderness, and proposes to him 
the mingled gratification of pursuing his own 
favourite amusement, of ministering to his 
fond father’s pleasure, and of securing to 
himself the great object of his ambition and 
desire, the blessing, with all its valuable ef 
fects. 

Behold of what importance it is, that our 
propensities be originally good, seeing indul- 

gence and habit interweave them with our 
very constitution, till they become a second 
-nature,’and age confirms, instead of eradi- 
cating them. We find the two great infirmi- 
ties of Isaac’s character predominant to the 
last, a disposition to gratify his palate with 
a particular kind of food, and partiality to his 
son Esau. Time has not yet blunted the edge 
of appetite; and the eye of the mind, dim as 
the bodily organ, overlooks the undutifulness 
which had pierced a father’s heart, by unhal- 
lowed, inauspicious marriages with the Hit- 
tite ; and Isaac discerns in his darling, those 
_ qualities only in which misguided affection 
had dressed him out. Thus a strong and live- 
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ly principle of grace may consist with muck 
natural weakness. 

Rebekah, equally attentive to the interest 
of her younger son, happened to overhear the 
charge which Isaac gave to Esau, and imme- 
diately, with the quickness of a female, de- 
termined, at all hazards, to carry a favourite 
point, she builds upon it a project of obtain- 
ing, by management and address, what she 
despaired of bringing about by the direct road 
of entreaty or persuasion. Unhappy it is for 
that family, the heads of which entertain op- 
posite views, and pursue separate interests. 
One tent could not long contain two rival 
brothers, whose animosity was kept alive and 
encouraged by those whose wisdom and au- 
thority should have interposed to suppress it. 
It is affecting to think how little scrupulous 
even good people are, about the means of 
accomplishing what their hearts are set upon; 
how easily the understanding and the con- 
science become the dupe of the affections.— 
The apologists of Rebekah charitably ascribe 
her conduct on this occasion to motives of 
religion. She is supposed to be actuated 
throughout by zeal for supporting the desti- 
nation of Heaven, “The elder shall serve the 
younger;” a destination which she observed 
her husband was eager to subvert. I am not 
disposed to refuse her, toa certain degree, 
the credit of so worthy a principle; for the 
piety of her spirit, on other occasions, is un- 
questionable. But I see too much of the wo- 
man, of the mother, of the spirit of this world, 
in her behaviour, to believe that her motives 
were wholly pure and spirit Religion, 
true religion, never does ¢ vil 1 at good may 
Ww - o blame, for mis- 


come. 

Admitting that Isaac 
understanding, forgetting or endeavouring to 
contradict the oracle which gave the prefer- 
ence to Jacob; surely, surely, it belonged to 
the wife of his youth to have employed other 
means to undeceive and admonish him. Was 
the deception which she practised upon his 
helplessness and infirmity, the proof she ex- 
hibited of the love, honour, and obedience 
which she owed her lord? Was it consistent 
with genuine piety, to take the work of God 
out ofhis hands? Asif the wisdom of Jehovah 
needed the aid of human craft and invention. 
And, could a mother, not only herself deviate 
into the crooked paths of dissimulation and 
falsehood, and become a pattern of deceit, 
but wickedly attempt to decoy, persuade, 
constrain her own son, to violate sacred 
truth? “It is not, and it cannot come to 
good ?” 

Having planned her scheme, and over- 
persuaded Jacob to assist in the execution 
of it, Rebekah loses not a moment; and Isaac’s 
favourite dish is ready to be served up, long 
before the uncertainty of hunting, and the 
dexterity of Esau could have procured it. 
Jacob, arrayed in goodly raiment of his elder 
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brother, disguised to the sense of feeling, as 
much as art could disguise him, and furnished 
with the savoury meat which his father loved, 
advances with trembling, doubtful steps to 
‘his apartment. In the conversation that en- 
sued, which is most to be wondered at—the 
honest, unsuspecting simplicity of the father; 
or the shameless, undaunted effrontery of the 
son? But, in thinking of the one, our won- 
der is mingled with respect and esteem; the 


other excites resentment and abhorrence. It. 


shows the danger of getting into a wrong 
train. One fraud must be followed up with 
another ; one injury must support and justify 
another; and simple falsehood, by an easy 
progress, rises up to perjury. Who is not 
shocked, to hear the son of Isaac interposing 
the great and dreadful name of the “ LORD 
God.of his father,” not to confirm the truth, 
but to countenance and bear out a wilful and 
deliberate lie? What earthly good is worth 
purchasing at such a price? Surely his 
tongue faltered when it pronounced those 
solemn, those awful words. 

The good old man’s suspicions were evi- 
dently alarmed, either by the tone of Jacob’s 
voice, or by the hesitating manner in which 
he spoke. And, apprehending he had an in- 
fallible method of detection, if a fallacy 
there were, he appeals from the testimony 
of his ears, to his feeling. But behold, craft 
is too deep for honesty. Rebekah and her 
son have not contrived their plot so ill, as to 
fail at this stage of the business; and Isaac 
is too good h © imagine that others 
He suffers himself, 
neth persuaded; and, 
and drink, pronounces 

om ie had promised. Had he 
not been blinded, when he saw, with ill- 
judged favour to Esau, and seduced by the 
flavour of his venison, he had not been ex- 
posed to this imposition, in his helpless state. 
Could Jacob have trusted in God, and waited 
to be conducted of Providence, he had ar- 
rived at his end no less certainly, and with 
much less dishonour. But “God is true, 
though every man be found a liar.” 

It is worthy of observation, that though 
Isaac, by the spirit of prophesy which was 
in him, foresaw and foretold the future for- 
tunes of his family ; though he could clearly 
discern objects at the remotest distance, his 
natural discernment was so small, and even 
his prophetic knowledge so partial, that he 
could not distinguish the one branch of his 
family from the other; and, impelled by a 
will more powerful than his own, he involun- 
tarily bestowed dominion and precedency 
where he least intended it. “For the pro- 
phesy came not in old time by the will of 
man.: but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.”* Thus, 
Balaam afterwards prophesied, not what he 

* 2 Peter i. 21. 
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would, but as the Spirit of God constrained 
him ; and thus, Caiaphas predicted the death 
of Christ for the sins of the people; but 
“this spake he not of himself; but being 
high priest that year, he prophesied that Je- 
sus should die for that nation.”* © 

Thus was Isaac deceived, in having Jacob 
imposed upon him for Esau. Nor was Re- 
bekah less disappointed. For the blessing 
which she had surreptitiously obtained for 
her favourite, instead of producing the im- 
mediate benefits expected from it, plunged 
him into an ocean of distress, exiled him 
from his country and his father’s house, ex- 
posed him, in his turn, to imposition and in- 
sult; and, but for the care of a superintend- 
ing Providence, the success which he had 
earned by the sacrifice of a good conscience, 
must have defeated and destroyed itself. But 
“the counsel of the Lord standeth forever, 
the thoughts of his heart to all generations.”’+ 
“His decree may no man reverse.” ‘The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God ;” but the wisdom and righteousness 
of God, can easily bend the wrath of man to 
their purpose. 

Jacob has hardly departed with his ill-got- 
ten benediction, when Esau arrives in the 
triumph of success and hope; his heart over- 
flowing with filial tenderness, and panting 
for the promised reward of hislabours. The 
feelings of both the father and son, when the 
cheat was discovered, are more easily con- 
ceived than described: the shame of being 
over-reached, resentment against the impos- 
tor, the chagrin of disappointed hope, of dis- 
appointed ambition; bitter reflection on the 
folly and danger of resisting the high will 
of Heaven, and on the hard necessity of sub- 
mitting to the irreversible decree. Nothing 
can exceed the tenderness of Esau’s expos- 
tulation, when he found the blessing was ir- 
recoverably gone from him. The name of 
his brother ; the occasion of its being given 
him ; his conduct since he grew up; the re- 
peated advantage he had taken, of his neces- 
sity at one time, of bis absence at another, 
all rush upon his mind at once, and excite a 
tempest of passion which he is unable to go- 
vern. “ And Hsau said unto his father, Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father? Bless me, 
even me also, O my father; and Esau lift up 
his voice and wept.”{ The ability and the 
good will of an earthly parent have their li- 
mits. He has but one, or at most a second 
blessing to bestow. What he gives to this 
child is so much taken away from that other. 
But the liberality, and the power of our hea- 
venly Father, are unbounded. “In our Fa- 
ther’s house there are many mansions.” 
With him “there is bread enough and to 
spare.” Isaac discovers at length, that he 
has been fighting against God; and while he 
resents Jacob’s subtilty, and the unkindness 

* John xi.51. ¢ Psalm xxxiii. 11, 1 Gen, xxvii. 38. 
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of Rebekah, he acknowledges and submits to 
the high will of Heaven. The blessing 
which he had pronounced unwittingly, and 
which he finds to be irrevocable, he now de- 
liberately and cheerfully confirms. 

And now, behold the little spark of dis- 
cord between the brethren blown up into a 
flame, which threatens destruction to the 
whole family. And, dreadful to think, Esau 
looks forward, with desire to the death of his 
old, kind father, that. he might prosecute re- 
venge against his brother unto blood. Hither- 
to we have seen in Esau an object of com- 
passion: we now view him with detestation ; 
and we find the righteous judgment of God 
prosecuting this murderous disposition in his 
posterity to their utter ruin. ‘“ For thy vio- 
lence against thy brother Jacob, shame shall 
cover thee, and thou shalt be cut off for 
ever.”* “ AsTI live, saith the Lord God, I 
will prepare thee unto blood, and blood shall 
pursne thee: sith thou hast not hated blood, 
even blood shall pursue thee. Thus I will 
make Mount Seir most desolate, and cut off 
from it him that passeth out and him that 
returneth.”t| “Thus saith the Lord, For 
three transgressions of Edom, and for four, I 

"will not turn away the punishment thereof; 
because he did pursue his brother with the 
sword, and did cast off all pity, and his an- 
ger did tear perpetually, and kept his wrath 
for ever. But I will send a fire upon Te- 
man, which shall devour the palaces of Boz- 
rah.”{ Rebekah too, now that “a sword 
pierces through her own soul,” ready “to 
lose both her children in one day,” too late 
discerns how imprudently she has acted, 
and is glad to purchase the safety of her fa- 
vourite at the price of his banishment. So 
uneasily do those possessions sit upon us 
which we have acquired by improper means. 

The threatening words of his elder son, 
must have speedily reached the ears of the 
aged patriarch also. And he has the inex- 
pressible mortification of learning that the 
ungrateful wretch whom he had cherished 
in his bosom, and to whom his fondness 
would have given every thing, was enjoying 
the prospect of his approaching death, be- 
cause it would afford a safer opportunity of 
practising his meditated revenge. This in- 
deed was the bitterness of death, to “feel 
how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child. And, thus severely 
the unwise attachment of both the parents 
punished itself, by the effect which it pro- 
duced. : 

To prevent the dreadful mischief which 
hung over his hoary head, all his prospects 
concerning Esau, being now blighted by the 
heathenish alliances which he had formed, 
by his diabolical character, and by the re- 
jection of Heaven, he gladly consents to the 
dismission of Jacob: and all his hopes, at 

" “+ Obad. verse 10. + Ezek. xxxv. 6,7. { Amos i. 11, 12. 
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length, settle on him whom he loved less, 
But, to part with the heir of the promise, at, 
the age of one hundred and forty years, to 
send him away into a far country—was it 
not to part with him for ever? The fervour 
of his farewell benediction, pathetically ex- 
presses his despair of meeting him again, 
“God Almighty bless thee, and make thee 
fruitful, and multiply thee, that thou mayest 
be a multitude of people: and give thee the 
blessing of Abraham, to thee and to thy seed 
with thee; that thou mayest inherit the 
land wherein thou art a stranger, which 
God gave to Abraham.”* ‘These are the 
last words, this the last action of Isaac’s life, 
upon record. But his latter end was ata 
greater distance than he or than Esau ap- 
prehended. He survived this event forty 
years. He lived to lose in communion with 
God, the disorder and dispersion of his 
family. He lived to shelter and to bless by 
his prayers, him whom the paternal roof 
could shelter and protect no longer. He 
lived to be refreshed with the good tidings 
of the success of the blessing, and the happy 
increase of Jacob’s family. He lived to 
“see him” again “in his touch,” and to em- 
brace his grandchildren. This period of his 
life is a mere blank to posterity. But if we 
are’ever admitted to read in “the book of 
God’s remembrance,” O how will these forty 
years of silence and oblivion arise and shine! 

At last, old and full of days, Isaac drops 
into the grave. “The days of Isaac were 
an hundred and fourscore years, and Isaac 
gave up the ghost and di 0 
thered unto his people 
death of the righteo 
be. like his!” Time, ani 
the death of a father, a 
guished resentment between the brothers. 
Esau thinks no more of slaying Jacob. They 
mingle tears, as did Isaac and Ishmael, over 
their parent’s tomb, and their angry passions 
sleep in the dust with him. 

Thus lived and died Isaac, the son of Abra- 
ham, a man of contemplation, piety, and 
peace. A man of few and slight infirmities; 
of many and eminent virtues. A man, 
whom Providence tried with multiplied and 
severe afflictions; and whom faith strength- 
ened to bear them with patience and forti- 
tude. His story comes home to the breast 
and bosom of every man. His excellencies 
are such as all may, by due cultivation, ac- 
quire; his virtue such as all may imitate. 
His faults are those, to which even good men 
are liable, and which they are the more con- 
cerned to avoid, or to amend. 

To young men, we would hold him up as 
a pattern of filial tenderness and submission. 
Isaac possessed in an eminent degree, that 
most amiable quality of ingenuous youth, 
dutiful respect to the mother who bare him. 

* Gen, xxviii. 3, 4. { Gen. xxxv, 28, 20. 
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He cherished her with pious attention while 
she lived, and sincerely lamented her in 
death; till duty called him to drop the grate- 
ful and affectionate son, in the loving and 
faithful husband. So long as Abraham lived, 
Isaac had no will but the will of his father. 
The master of a family may learn of him 
domestic picty and devotion, conjugal fide- 
lity, prudent foresight, persevering industry. 
The selfish and contentious are reproved, 
by the example of his moderation, by his 
patience under unkindness and injustice, by 
his meek surrender of an undoubted right, 
for the sake of peace. Let the aged con- 
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temper, his resignation under affliction, his 
gentle requital of deception and imsult, his 
superiority to the world, his composure in the 
prospect of dissolution, and the faith which 
triumphed over death and the grave. Let 
the affluent and the prosperous learn of him, 
to adorn high rank and ample fortune, by hu- 
mility and condescension; and the wretched, 
to endure: distress with fortitude and resig- 
nation. Let his faults be forgotten, and his 
infirmities covered; or remembered only 
as a reproof and admonition to ourselves. 
And let us be followers together of him, and 


| of all them who “ through faith and patience 


sider him well, and imitate his sweetness of j inherit the promises.” 
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And the boys grew; and Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field: and Jacob was a plain man, 
dwelling in tents. And Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his venison; but Rebekah loved Jacob. 
And Jacob sod pottage : and Esau came from the field and he was faint. And Esau said to Jacob, Feed 
me, I pray thee, with that same red pottage, for Iam faint; therefore his name was called Edom. And 
Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birthright. And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die: and what 

rofit shall this birthright dome? And Jacob said, Swear to me this day : and he sware unto him: and 
e sold his birthright unto Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentiles, and he did eat 
and drink, and rose up, and went his way ; thus Esau despised his birthright —-Grnzsis xxv. 27—34. 


Tux importance of personages, to whose 
acquaintance we are introduced in the sacred 
ited, not by circumstances 
wage the superficial and 
constitute what is called 
n. No ; “ God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world, to confound the 
things which are mighty ; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to naught things that are.”— 
When great men are to be sought for, the 
mind that is governed by worldly ideas, 
rushes straight to the palaces of kings, or 
enters into the cabinet where statesmen as-. 
semble, or attends the footsteps of the warrior 
over the ensanguined field. But reason and 
religion conduct us in far different paths, and 
present us with far different objects. They 
discover to us, many a time, true greatness 
under the obscure roof of a cottage, or the 
‘spreading branches of a great tree. They 
exhibit dignity and consequence, affixed, not 
to the royal sceptre, but to the shepherd’s 
rook; and feelingly teach us, that what is 
highly prized among men is of little estima- 
tion in the sight of God. 

The person on whose history we are now 
entering is the third in order and succession 
of the illustrious three, who are distinguished 
in scripture as the covenant friends of God, 








and the ensamples of all them who in after 
ages should believe. “I am the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” Thus it is spoken of the men, whom 
the King of kings delighted to honour. And 
what is rank and title, among men, compared 
to this? 

Jacob was, by the ordinance of heaven, 
destined to pre-eminence and superiority be- 
fore he was born. And he who could have 
raised him to the rights of primogeniture, in 
the ordinary course of nature, was pleased, 
such is divine sovereignty, to bestow this ad- 
vantage upon him, by the concurrence of 
various providential events. That men may 
adore, and submit to the God “ who worketh 
all me according to the counsel of his own 
will. 

The struggle between the twin brothers 
began early, and lasted long. With more 
than ordinary reasons for loving each other, 
the ill-judged partialities, of parental affec- 
tion, and the lust of precedency and power, 
inflame them to uncommon rancour and ani- 
mosity. The strife, which was at first acci- 
dental, or instinctive, becomes at leneth wil- 
ful and deliberate. And the name of Jacob 
imposed in the beginning, from the shoht 
incident of his laying hold, with his hand, of 
his brother’s heel, comes in process of time 
to be a mark of his character, and a record 
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ra os ‘ 
tal, contingent the eyes of men, are 


en matters of deep design, of mighty and 
lasting consequence with God. The natural 
disposition of the two brothers early disco- 
~vered itself. Esau betakes himself to the 
active and laborious sports of the field— 
_ Jacob, formed for social and domestic life, 
_abides at home in the tents, attending to fa- 
“inily affairs, cultivating filial affections, and 
~ living in. the exercise of filial duties: The 
' Chaldee Paraphrast givesa translation of the 
_words of Moses, rendered in’ our version, 
“dwelling in tents,” considerably different 
In sense, “ He was a minister in the house 
of teaching,” understanding by the word tents 
or tabernacles, the place appointed for divine 
worship. © ; 
_ The first action of Jacob’s Jife, which we 


find recorded by the sacred historian, is by | 


no means calculated to give us a favourable 
impression of his “heart. _The young men 
. were now in their twenty-fifth year.. The 
elder entirely.devoted to his favourite. pur- 
suit: the younger, ever on the watch to ob- 


tain that by art or industry which nature, had 


* taken from him. dt happened ‘on a certain 
» paring asplain dish of pottage of lentiles, for 
his own entertainment. And here, let not 
the fastidious critic, who measures every 
thing by modern manners and maxims, con- 
sider this as’an employment beneath the dig- 
Ynity of Isaac’s son. It is, in truth, one of a 
multitude of -instances, of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of ancient customs. » The greatest 
heroes, and proudest princes, whom Homer 
_ Bas exhibited, are frequently found engaged 
“ain similar occupations. Esau; returning from 
the field, and having been either unsuccess- 
ful in hunting, or being too impatient to delay 
+ the gratification of his appetite till his venison 
was prepared, entreats his brother to give 
_ him a share of the provision which he had 
made for himself. Jacob, taking advantage 
of his hunger and eagerness, proposes, as an 
equivalent for his pottage, no less a price than 
the favourite object, of all his ambition and 
“desire, the birthright: Unconscious or re- 
gardless of its value, and in a haste to satisfy 
the cravings of the moment, he inconsider- 
‘ately parts with that which nature had given 
him ‘in vain, and which a father’s’ fondness 
strove to secure for him; but which a con- 
“duct so “profane” and precipitate proved him 
altogether unworthy of possessing. 
_ But, was the conduct of Jacob pure and 
_ praise-worthy in this transaction? It cannot 
be affirmed. Providence had indeed ordained 
‘him to the blessing which he so ardently 
"coveted ; but Providence neither appoints nor 
_approves of crooked and indirect paths to the 
“ends which it has proposed. Weakand err- 
“ing men may perhaps not be displeased, to 
; a part of their work taken off from their 
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day, that Jacob had employed himself in pre- 
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hands; but if we presunie to take the whole 
for any part of work of God upon our- 


selves, it is both with sin and with danger. 
“His counsel indeed shall stand,” but the 
offender shall pay the ‘price of his rashness. 
It is a dreadful thing to get into a course and 


habit of acting amiss. When once we have 


got a favourite object in view, how every 
thing’ is made iSrbend to it! The birthright, 
the birthright was the darling object of Ja- 
cob’s fondest wishes; and, as if the. decree 
and the prediction.of heaven had not been 
security sufficient, for the attainment of it, he 
seeks to'confirm it to himself by a deed of 
sale with his brother, and the interposition 
of a solemn oath; and finally, 1s eager to 
have the bargain ratified by the solemn bene- 
diction of his father’s prophetie lips. “ He 


‘that believeth shall not make haste.” But 


alas! I see in Jacob an earnestness to obtain 
his end, that borders on diffidence and sus- 
picion; and indeed, whom or what can that 
man trust, who has not confidence in his 
Maker? The vile scene of imposition and 
fraud practised upon his blind ‘and aged pa- 
rent, as forming an essential article of Jacob’s 


history, rises again to view. [like his taking” 


advantage of his father’s blindness still less 
than his attempt to carry a favourite point by 


taking advantage of his brother’s hunger and. 


impetuosity. The latter was but the skill and 
address of an’ open adversary; the former 
was the cunning and deceit of a crafty and 
undutiful child. Observe how cautiously, 
ie footsteps of the 







and fearfully, and slowly, the 

deceitful must proceed. The moment that 

thesconscience swerves from truth and recti- 
ealo 

and timid. But ‘oteority tae ces with firm- 

hess and intrepidity. ‘And Jacob said to 


tude, the man becomes jeal us, and anxious, 
Rebekah his mother, Behold, Esau my bro- 


)ther is a hairy man, and I am a smooth man. 


My father. peradventure will feel me, and I 
shall seem to him as a deceiver, and I shall 
bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing.”* 

But, what could make Rebekah and her 
favourite son so anxious to attain this superi- 
ority? What was there in the birthright, 
to make it thus fondly coveted, and unre- 
mittingly pursued? The answer to these 
questions will at least plead some excuse for 
their zeal, if not wholly do away the guilt 
of their falsehood. First—The gift of pro- 
phesy was known to reside in the patriarch 
Isaac ; and the parental benediction, in cer- 
tain circumstances, was considered as hav- 
ing the force of a prediction. Secondly— 


+ Preeminency and power over the rest of the 


family in patriarchal times, were affixed to 
priority of birth; thus God speaks to Cain 
concerning Abel, “ Unto thee’ shall be his 
desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” Third- 
ly—A double portion of the paternal inheri- 
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tance appertained to-the first born. And. 


* Gen. xxvii. 11, 12. 
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' tance of ages, the future fortunes of his fa- 


ble foe. The 7m 
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this pe aps thins the meaning of Elisha’s 


request at the rapture of Elijah, “Let a 
aoukias portion of th 


so much-as Elijah had, but he share of an 
elder brother. Fourthly—The honour of 


priesthood resided then and for many years 
after, in the’ first born, and}was justly con- 
sidered as the first of privileges. Finally 
_ The promise of the Messiah, “ the first born 


among many brethren,” was entailed upon 
the eldest son: and this)was justly under- 
stood to confer a- dignity and lustre infinite- 
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ly superior to all temporal blessings. ‘The 


guilt of Esau consisted imsundervaluing and 
 despising an advantage 'so distinguished. 


The offence of Jacob’s fraud is greatly ex- 
tenuated, if not wholly extinguished, in the 


nobility and worth of the prize-for which he 


contended. Behold him, then, retiring from 
the presence of his deluded father, who had 
prescience sufficient to discern, at the dis- 


mily, without sagacity capable of discerning 
the imposture, which was, at that very:in- 
stant, practising upon his credulity and want 
of sight. Behold Jacob retired, in possession 


indeed of the blessing, but haunted with the. 


terrors which eternally pursue the man, who 
is conscious to himself, that he has acted 
wrong. He has gained the birthright, but 


he has lost a brother. He hasby subtilty 


stolen away the prophetic benediction, but 
he hag raised up against himself animplaca- 

ssession’ of nothing yields 
that satisfac on* which we promised ‘our- 
selves in it md; and conscience will 
not permit us to enjoy peaceably that which 
we have acquired unworthily. "His father’s 
blessing announced every kind and degree 
of prosperity, “the dew of heaven, the fat 
ness of the earth, the servitude of nations’ 
and people, lordship over his brethren.” But 
he is instantly constrained to become an exile 
and a wanderer from his father’s house. And 
when he himself comes to make the estimate 
of his own life, in the close of it—what is 
the amount? ‘“ Few and evil have the days 
of the years of my life been.” His elder 
brother is declared his inferior, but hé has 
by much the strongerarm of the two. ° And; 
while he is practising deceit upon his near- 
est relations in Canaan, Providence is silent- 
ly preparing the means of requiting him» in 
Padan-aram, in the person of one already a 
near relation, and about to be much more 
closely allied to him, Laban the Syrian, a 
man much more cunning and selfish, and 





- much less serupulous than himself. As this 


is a character which the inspired painter has 
delineated with peculiar felicity and skill, it 
may now be necessary to look back for a 
few moments, and to observe the first open- 
ing of Laban’s spirit and temper, as they ap- 
pear on the face of the sacred drama... 
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Abraham’s servant being arrived in Me 
potdmia, in search of a wi a 
young master, providentially conducted, — 
lights on Rebekah, the sister of this Laban, 
‘by the well of water. Having briefly un- _ 
folded his commission, and made her a 
/sent suitable to his master’s rank and af- 
fluence, she runs home to acquaint herre- | 
lations of the adventure. Laban, instantly _ 
attracted by the sight of the gold, and bythe ~ 
account he had heard, of the state in which ~ 
Abraham’s servant travélled, very prudently 
concludes, that sucha connexion might be» — 
improved to very"great advantage. Hence 
that profusion of civility and kindness to an 
entire stranger, “Come in, thou blessed of 
the Lord, wherefore standest thou without ? 
For I have prepared'the house,and room for ~ 
the camels.’”* Did we not afterwards dis- * 
‘cover him to be grovelling, greedy, and 
mercenary; this might haye passed for'the 
language*of kindness and hospitality. “But, 
when the whole is taken in’ connexion, we 
see a man from first to last invariably attach- 
ed to his own interest, employing his very 
daughters.as mere instrumentsof commerce, , 
and prizing nothing, but in proportion as ity 
ministered to his own advantage. 

Of all the passions of our nature there is 
none so steady, uniform, and consistent as 
this is, Ayarice never tires by exercise, 
never loses sight of its object: it gathers . | 
strength by gratification, grows Vigorous by, 
oldeage,-and inflames the heart, when 
vital fiuid can hardly force a passage throug 
it, “What a feast for such a spirit, the con- 
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cluding scene of the marriage treaty for Re 


bekah! ©“ The servant brought forth:jewels. 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment,” 
and gave them to Rebekah : hetalive alsoto 
her brother ‘and to her-mother precious 
ith whom * 

Jacob was now destined to'spend a very con- 
siderable part of his life; and whose treat- » 
ment of him, in the eyes of the severest 
judge, may pass as a sufficient punishment 
for the little fallacies which he had practised | 
in ‘his father’s house. ade 

Behold then, in the covenant head and re- ° 
presentative ofthe holy family, “a Syrian. 
ready to perish,” leaving the paternal roof 


withoutsan attendant, without guide, with- 
out a companion; more forlorn’ than his 
grandfather Abraham himself. For. the bit- a 


terness of his exile was alleviated by the 
company and conversation of his beloved 
Sarah ; whereas, the affliction of Jacob’s 
banishment was grievously increased, by 
the consciousness that he had brought it up- 
on himself; and from the bitter necessity of | 
enduring its wearisome days and nights by 
himself alone. What could have supported 
a man in such circumstances? ‘A man, who 
was attached to domestic life; a plain man, 
*Gen. xxiv. 31. tGen. xxiv. 53.” 
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abiding in tents;” a man who had fondly 
flattered himself with the hope of power and 
tranquillity ; who had dreamed of superiority 
over his brother, but had not attained unto 
it? Ican think of but one thing, that could 
have rendered his lot. supportable, as it then 
‘stood. Jacob, after all, was a good man,— 
His conduct was not indeed pure and per- 
‘fect, but his heart was right with God. He 
had once and again been mistaken in the 
means which he nae employed, but he had 
’ all along aimed at.the noblest and most im- 
* portant end: and, from the chagrin and dis- 
“appointment which ever attended the plans 


> 


“mercy. of God. In truth, he had not attain- 
ed the knowledze of true practical, vital re- 
ligion,.in the house of even his father Isaac, 
in i-roi : but he learns it in silence and 

“Gn solitude, in the plains of Luz. It isa good 

_ thing for a.young man to feel his own weight, 
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| firmity, of ike passions with others,” and 
whose faults are but'the more conspicuous, 
from the honourable station, and employment 
to which they were called. It will follow, 
Secondly; That the comparison is not to 
be stated and purs Soa every partieu=" 
lar incident of the life, and overage tre of 
the personal character of the.person who is 
the type.’ Men of'very different characters, 
and in very differefitysituations, typified the 
Saviour of the’ world. ‘To eel ier every 
article of theiy history, condition, and cha- 
‘acter to be typical” and prophetic, would, 
therefore, in many instances, involve absurd- 


of his own devising, he had alwaysa surag and contradiction. Sampson, Dayid, and 
and a satisfying refuge, in the wisdom and 


many others who might be mentioned, were 
eminent: types of Christ; but, then, the re- 
semblance holds only in certain great. lead- 
ing cirewmstances: the miraculous concep- 
tion, for example, the rit sanctity, the 





invincible’ strengths the solitary, victorious 
achievements, they triumpha: qt of the 


~ to bear the yoke in his youth.” At ease, | former: the’divine appointment and eleva- 


_,and i 


ina multitude, we forget God—in retire- | tion, the royal dignity, the providentialssuc- 
ment af d danger, we learn and feel our de-| cess of the latter, the subduing all the 


pendence, and call to remembrance a long- | church’s enemies; these and the like, are 


forgotten God. & 

This is also a proper stage for resting on 
our way. ‘We camot lead our traveller 
from home, till we haye found for him a 
» place. where. to lodges .We cannot bear to 
s him from. under the’protection of the pa- 
rental wing, till we are secure ‘that He has 
: t another protector and friend, that.“ friend 

_ who sticketh closer than a brother,” 

. Conformity. to’the plan we have proposed, 
and egard. to the ‘analogy of scripture, wou 
" ead us to ex!tibit,the patriarch Jacob, 

. a8 a type of the Messiah, to whom patriarchs 
and “prophets all give witness,” and who 
_ was specially prefigured by the son of Isaac. 
* But, his storysis not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced, to afford a foundation broad and solid 
enough to support a comparison, such as a 
more extended view of the subject will fur- 
nish, and such as might more rationally con- 
duce to the ends of edification. We,deem 
it oF more importance, at this period, to sub- 
it to your consideration a few general ob- 
- ‘gervations, respecting typical representation, 
. and the proper use to be made of it. 
First ; In order to constitute a proper type, 
” it is by no means necessary, that the person 
. who answers this important purpose should 
_possess perfect moral qualities. Were this 
it Mscticite: who ever was worthy to represent 
_ the Son of God, the holy Jesus, “ whodid no 
sin, neither was guile found in his lips?” 
But as “the law maketh men high priests 
which have infirmity,” though the law gives 
no countenance to error or infirmity; so 
» Providence, “at sundry times and in divers 
manners,” raised up.men to prefigure to 
their contemporaries an immaculate Saviour, | 
‘who were themselves “compassed with in- 


the typical circumstances. But to pursue 


the resemblance throughout, to make every ~ 


action of Sampson’s or of David’s life typical 
of something correspondent in the Messiah, 
would lead’ far, beyond absurdity; it would 
issue in impiety and blasphemy... » ; 


Thirdly; Scripture by direct application, 


or by fair, unrestrained analogy, ought there- 


fore to lead, to regulate, and to correct all ; 


our inquiries of this sort. We shall else be 
in danger of rearing a base ess, flimsy struc- 
ture in the clouds, which ean afford neither 
shelter nor rest. When pleteant amusement 
alone is the object, invention and fancy may 
be, allowed their full exertion. But when 
we aim at religious instruction, we must be 
contented to take the spirit of God for our 
guide. And. here too, men ought to be 
jealous and watchful over their own spirits; 
lest, in endeavouring to establish a favourite’ 
system, and to» justify ory support~ precon- 
ceived opinions, they give to their own wild 
imaginations the solidity and weight of divine 
‘truth, and, departing. from the simplicity of 
the gospel, presume to stamp the poor trash 
of their own brain with the sacred impress 
of God. It has often, and with too much 
justice, been lamented, that many apply to 
the Bible for a justification of the opinions 
which they have already formed, and which 
they are determined, at all risks, to maintain ; 
and not to receive the information which 
they need, and to rectify the prejudices un- 
der which they labour. 
Finally; To determine the nature and 
propriety of typical representation, it is of 
importance to inquire, Whether or not the 
resemblance which we mean to pursue, has 
a tendency to promote some moral, practical, 
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pious purpose? Does it thspire reverence, 
wonder, gratitude, love to God; dependence 
upon, and trust in him? Does it engage us 
to study, to search, to love the scriptures ? 
Does it impress on the heart a sense of our 
‘own weakness, ignorance, and guilt; and, of 
the deferepce, respect, and good will which 
we owe to others? Or, is it made a minis- 
tering servant to. vanity and self-conceit? 
Leads it our attention from practice to specu- 
~ lation, to theory from real lifet Does it 
place the essentials of religion in modes of 
“opinion and forms of worship; and, neglect- 
ing the heart, content itself with playmg 
about and tickling the imagination ? 
answer to these questions will decide the 
point. By its fruit, the tree is known. 
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Should all, or any of these remarks seem — 
to bear hard on any of the comparisons — 
which we have endeayoured to establish, we 
are disposed cheerfully to relinquish the most _ 
favourite analogy, rather than seem, in the 
slightest degree, to misrepresent, disguise, or 
pervert the truth, We mean not to wrest ~ 
scripture to our purpose: but would make — 
our purpose with reverence bend to that 
sacred authority. We would not with sa- 
crilegious hands force out of the Bible, by 
violence and art,a scanty and unnatural crop ;_ 
but by:diligent cultivation and assiduous care, 
draw from it a plenteous harvest of what the 
soil naturally produces. And, we now re- 
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turn from this digression, to pursue Pa 
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And Isaac sent 

_ brother of Rebekah, Jacob’s and Esau’s mother. 
towards Haran.—GEnEsiIs xxviii. 5. 10. 


At what stage, or in ‘what condition of 
human life, can a man say, Now my heart is 
at rest, now my wishes are accomplished, 
now my happiness is complete? By what 
unaccountable, untoward» circumstances is_ 
the comfort of the worthiest, best ordered, 
most prosperous families, oft times marred 


and destroyed! Not through vice. only do | 


we suffer, but up to some piece of impru- 
dence, or inadvertency ; up to some trifling 
infirmity in our nature, or some petty fault 
in our conduct, our greatest calamities may 
‘easily be traced. One man has made his 
fortune, as it is called, but he has impaired 
his health in the acquisition of it, or made 
shipwreck of a good conscience. Another 
inherits a fine estate; but goes childless.’ 
There, we behold a numerous and promising 
family of children; but the wretched parents 
have hardly bread to give them: and here, 
both progeny and plenty; but hatred, and 
jealousy, and strife, banish tranquillity and 
ease. The heart of this child is corrupted 
through indulgence ; the spirit of that one is 
broken by severity. 

Isaac is wealthy, but his eyes are dim that 
he cannot see. God has given him two sons 
at once, but they are the torment of his life. 
He is fondly partial to Esau; and Esau does 
every thing in his power to mortify and dis- 
oblige his kind and indulgent father. He is 
unwittingly drawn in to bless Jacob; and, 


away Jacob, and he.went to Padan-aram, unto Laban, son of Bethuel the Syrian, the 


_ 


And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, ondew 


Cy 


ow - 


the very next breath, feels himself conals 
ed to pronounce sentence of dismission a ‘ 
banishment upon him...‘ The whole ordering 
of the lot is of the Lord,” but “men pop . 
selves cast it into the lap.” Providence Ohya 
brings that out, which, with our own hands, 
we first put in. are aie as 
Jacob has by skill and address pushed ~ 
himself into the birthright,eand by subtilty ~ 
insinuated himself into the blessing. And 
how do they sit upon him? Very uneasily 
indeed. His father’s house is no longera _ 
home for him. Grasping at more than*his 
right, he loses'what le already had.~ Eager- "” 
ly hastening to preferment, without waidhe 
for Providence, he puts himself just so much 
farther back. And, seeking rule and pre- 
eminence in his father’s family, he finds ser- 
vitude and severity in the house of a stranger. 
If men will carve for themselves, they must | 
not charge the consequences of their rdsh- 
ness and presumption upon God. ’ i. 
Behold the pilgrim then, on his way, pen- 
sive and solitary; without so much asa fa- 
vourite, faithful dog, to accompany and to 
cheer his wanderings. His whole inheri- 
tance, the staff in his hand. Now, for the 
first time, he knows the heart of a stranger. 
Now he feels the bitter change from afflu- 
ence to want, from society to solitude, from 
security and protection to anxiety and dan- 
ger. More forlorn than Adam when expelled 
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from paradise, than Abraham awhen ‘exiled every time ofneed. ‘The strong hand of ne- 


fro 
teats to participate and to soothe his anxie- 
ties and cares. Se Se 

The Scripture assigns 
Isaac’s heir, and Rebekah’s favourite son, the 
hope of a powerful and wealthy family, was 
dismissed with such slender provision, wholly 
unattended, and unprotected too, upon a jour- 
ney, according to the best calculations, of 
about one hundred and fifty leagués, or four 
hundred and fifty miles, through a country in 
many places desert and savage, and in others 
no less dangerous, from the hostile tribes 
which inhabited and ranged through it. But 


the reason, though*not directly assigned, is} 


plainly hinted at in the sixth verse of this 
chapter, which informs us, that Hsau knew 
of this journey, as well as of the cause and 
intention of it. Jacob thérefore may be sup- 
posed to have stolen away secretly, and with- 
out any retinue, and to have shunned the 
beaten and frequented path to Padan-aram, in 
order to elude the vigilance and resentment 
f his brother, who, he had reason to appre- 
end, would pursue him to take away his 
life. And besides this, we may justly consi- 
der both the errand on which he was sent, to 
take a wife from an allied and pious family, 
to propagate a holy and chosen seed; and 
the homely, solitary style of his travelling, 
‘as a very illustrious instance of faith in God, 
and obedience to his will, and that not in Ja- 
cob himself only, but in his parents also, who 
could thus finde the sole prop of their family 
hopes, and of the promise, to dangers so great, 
‘distresses so certain, with no security 
but what arose from the truth, mercy, and 
faithfulness of God. , 
The uneasy reflections arising from soli- 
tude, and inspired by a gradual remoyal from 
the scenes of his youthful and happy days 
must have been greatly embittered to Jacob, 
by the consciousness of his having brought 
all this upon himself; by the keenness of dis- 
‘appointment, in the very moment when the 
“spirits.were wound up to their highest tone 
through success; and by total darkness and 
uncertainty with respect to his’ future for- 
tunes. However, the cheerfulness of light, 
“the pleasing change’ and variety of natural 
“objects ‘as he journeyed on, the ardour and 
confidence of youthful blood and‘spirits, car- 
ry him with confidence and joy through the 
day. But ah! what is to become of him now 
that the sun declines, and the shadows of the 
evening begin to lengthen? Overtaken at 
once by hunger.and fatigue, and darkness 
and apprehension, where shall he seek shel- 
‘ter, how find repose? Happily, calamity 
strengthens that soul which it is unable to 
subdue. The mind, forced back upon itself, 
finds in itself resources which it knew not 
_of before, and the man who has learned to 
seek relief in religion, knows where to fly in 


* 
no reason, why |. 





his father’s house, he-has no gentle|cessity is upon our patriarch; submit he 


must. therefore he submits with alacrity. 
And now behold the heir of Abraham and 
"Isaac, without a place where to lay his 
ie d5 that head which maternal tenderness” 
had taken pleasure to pillow so softly, and to 
watch so affectionately. “He lighted upona 
certain place, and tarried there all night, be- 
catise the sun was set: and he took of the 
stonés of that place, and put them for his 
pillows, and lay dowmin that place to sleep.”* 


a3 





—‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet aprecious jewel in his head.” 

Jacob, removed from his earthly parents, 
is but the nearer to his heavenly Father; a 
stranger in the waste howling wilderness, 
he is at home with God. Cares perplex his 
waking thoughts, but angels in bands lull 
his perturbed breast to rest; they guard, and 
instruct, and bless his slumbering moments. - 
Who does not pity Jacob, as the evening 
shades gather and close around his head *’— 
Who does not envy his felicity when the 
morning light appears, and with it, the recol- 
lection of a night passed in communion with 
God? Jacob sleeps, but his heart wakes.— 
What had been most upon his mind. through 
the day, continues to oceupy and to impress 
his thoughts after his eyes are closed. Won- 
derful, awful, pleasing power of God! which 
in the city and in the field, at home and abroad, 
awake and asleep, moves, directs, governs our 
bodies and our spirits as it will. What lofty 
heights is the mind ‘of man capable of attain- 
ing! What wonders of nature and of grace 
is the great God capable of unfolding to it, 
when delivered from the grossness of this 
clay tabernacley,or when joined toa spiritual 
body; when we consider, the astonishing 
flights it is even now capable of taking, when 
the duller senses are laid to rest, and their 
influence suspended ! - 
Dreams are generally frivolous, meaning- 
less, or absurd. But here is a dream worth 
repeating, worth recording; whether we at- 
tend to what was seen or what was said.—— 
What was seen? “ Behold a ladder set upon 
the earth, and'the top of it reached to heaven: 
and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it.”{ The circumstances of 
the dreamer, partly interpret the vision. Ja- 
cob’s holy desires, his faith and his prayers, 
had ‘ascended, as on angel’s wings, up to the 
throne of God. Protection and favour, and 
comfort, descend from the eternal throne, as 
through the ministration of angels, on Jacob’s 
head. The top of the ladder reacheth unto 
heaven, but the Lord on high is above it. It 
standeth upon the earth, but the eye of Jeho- 
vah is at its foundation, and his almighty arm 
giveth it stability. The cherubim and the sera- 
phim are not above his control and authority ; 


* Gen. xxviii. 11. } Gen, xxviii. 12. 
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a poor beniighted ‘pilgrim is not, beneath hi much to he that) hee which he 1 
noticae eo. « Oe | oceupied swith his ‘weary limbs, as a way- 
_ Thus, the ¢ at plan of the Disinge sar faring man who continueth but for a night, 


dence, upholding all things, observing a 
ae subduing all, things to his will, ve 
d ey ely conveyed to Jacob's, mi d, in thi 
‘vision of the night. And. in it, the world 
instructed, that however great the distance 
between heaven and earth, however inacces- 
sible that bright abode may be to flesh and 
blood, to celestial spirits it is but a few steps 
of a ladder; ‘befove an,omnipresent, God, in- 
tervening space is swallowed up and lost; 
and, condescending mercy! sovereign grace 
keeps that communication ever open, which 
the malice of hell and the a 
had well nigh interrupted for ever. 
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But I should have given youavery imper- 


fect interpretation of this, mysterious dream, 












1 | should afterwards be given to him and to his 

a possession. It was much to hear, 
th uth of God himself, the blessed — 
assurance of protection through his journey, — 


‘seed 
from 








of success in his undertaking, and’of a safe — 


ret 


upon the.sea shore, and spreading to the four 
winds of 
promises, the joy of allthis joy, was to hear 









postacy of man 


to his native home. It was much to © 
hear of a posterity, innumerable as the sand ~ 


eayen. But theessence of all these ~ 


I 


the renewed, the reiterated promise of a seed — 


descending from him, in whom “all the fami- 


ore than this? % 
Here then the vision ends, and Jacob 


+ 


lies of the earth shouldbe blessed.” What j 
could Jacob ask? What had God to bestow, ; 


did I stop short in it, as merely a symbodlical | awakes. After the obvious, natural, andwe ~ 


representation of the plan of Providence. For 
in looking into another part of the sacred re-- 
cord, I find the same.expressions and ideas 
applied to a subject of peculiar concernment 
to the christian world. Christ, when entering 


|not use your patience so ungrate f 
trespass upon it by going into a detail of the 


trust, scriptural view, which we have 
tempted to give you of. the subjec 


y as to 


wild waking dreams of paraphrasts, and Rab- 


T chal 





on the discharge of his public ministry, hav-) bins; and pretended interpreters, on this pas- 4 
ing given Nathaniel a personal and.convinc- | sage of the sacred history. It is of more im- — 
ing proof of his: divine knowledge, adds,— portance to attend to our patriarch, restored, i 
“ Thou shalt see greater things than these. | with the morning light, to the perfect use of ~ 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, hereafter ye | his rational faculties, and making use of the f 

Shall see heaven open, and the angels of God | admonitions and consolations of the ; 


ascending and descending: upon the Son of 
Man.”* Here then is the true mystery of the 

_ ladder which unites heaven and earth. The 
Son of Man first descending to assume-our, 
nature, to achieve in it the work of man’s 
redemption; and then having finished, the 
work given him to do, ascending triumphant- 
ly in glorified humanity, up to heaven again. 

_ And, hehold here too, “'The .Lord standing 

above.” The plan of salvation, as of Provi- 
dence, is the design of him “who worketh 
all things after the counsel of his will.’— 
“Who in Christ Jestis hath abounded to- 
wards us in all wisdom and prudence,” and 
who “in bringing many sons unto glory, hath 
made the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.” 

And who are they that ascend and descend 
along this mysterious scale? “He maketh 
his angels spirits,and his ministers a fame 
of fire.”{. “Are they not all ministering spi- 

_rits, sent forth to minister for them, who shall 
be heirs of salvation.”}” 

If what by Jacob was seen im vision at 
Bethel be worthy our attention; no less me- 
morable and important are the things which 
he heard, It was much to hear a repetition | 
of the covenant of God with Abraham and 
Isaac, his fathers, ratified and confirmed to 
himself, It was much to hear the blessing 
lately pronounced over him by the prophetic 
lips of his earthly parent, conveyed to his 
ear by a voice infinitely more sacred. It was 

* John i, 51, Heb. ii. 10. Ib. i.7. § Ib. i. 14. 





[self down to sleep in a desert place, 
the cloud of night, and alone, is filled with a 


night 
season, as a help to piety, and a spur to dety® i 


through the day. There was so 
singular, both.in ‘the subject a 
circumstances of his dream, that He di- 
ately concluded, and justly, that it was fro 
heaven. And is it not strange, that h 
felt no horror at the thought of laying 


g so 


holy dread when morning arose, at the thought 


of being’surrounded with God. “ And he as) 
afraid, and. said, How dreadfulsis this place! - 


This is none other but the house of God: and 
this is the gate of heaven.”* And, if the vi- 
sits of the Almighty, asa father andia friend, 
be thus awful even to good men, what must 
be the visitation of his wrath to the godly 
’ : 


and the sinner? : 


Jacob arises immediately, and erects a m : 
‘nument of such simple materials as the place ® 


afforded, to the memory of this heavenly vi- 
sion, which he was desirous thus'to impress 
for ever on his heart. The difference of the 
expression in the eleventh verse, “he took 
of the stones of the place, and put them for 
his pillows,” and in the eighteenth, “he took 
the stone that he had put for his pillow and 
set it up for a pillar, and.poured oil upon the 
top of it,”} has. given occasion to one of the 
Jewish Rabbins to attempt a reconciliation 


by a fiction of his own brain. Jacob, he says, 


having chosen out just three stones over 


-night, to support his head, found them all — 


* Gen. Xxvili. 17. t Verse 18. 
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0 
he pretends to allege, was a signification of 
e strict and solid union which subsisted be- 
tween God and face, ‘An 
preters, though aided by the superior light 
‘of the gospel dispensutidl have been simple 
enough to adopt this fable, and to explain it, 
some, of the ineffable union of the three per- 
sons who are the object of our worship; 
others, of the conjunction of’ the “soul, body, 
and deity in the person of Jesus Christ. 

It appears that Jacob intended simply’to 
tecord, in such ‘characters as*his situation 
afforded, that night’s important transaction. 
He sets up the stoneyor stones, upon which 
hisshead had reposed when visited with the 
wisions of the Almighty, in the form of a 
rustic pillar, and.solemnly anoints, and there- 
by consecrates it, to the honour of God, by 
the name of Bethel; that is, “the house of 
oe ;” and over it, thus dedicated, he afresh 

vand voluntarily enters into solemn covenant 
with God; obliging himself by @ sacred vow, 
to owledge agg rors none ‘but him; 
committing himself with filial ‘confidence to 
the protection of his gracious providence ; 
* trustinsthe time and manner of his return to 
the care of infinite wisdom ; promising ever 
ee sider this monumental pillar as an altar 
dev to service of God; and binding 
' himself, by an explicit declaration, to devote 
ious uses the tenth part of whatever he 
uld through the divine blessingsacquire. 
py the way, the oil wherewith he consecrated 
" his pillar was undoubtedly part of the slen- 
. der provision made for his journey; and ap- 
parently a little, bread and_ oil was all he 
could possibly, carry with him. . But of that 
little he cheerfully spares a portion for the 
purposeg of religion ; for the possession of a 
truly pious soul is small indeed, if it bestow 
nothing when charity, mercy, or devotion 
“give the call. : , 
~ With what alacrity does he now prosecute 
his journey; What a change in his condi- 
‘tion produced in one short night ! © When 
“ «the heart is established by grace,” difficult 
things become easy; the valley is exalted, 
| and the hill laid low; the crooked becomes 
straight, andthe rough places plain. No- 
thing that the sacred historian deemed worth 
recording, occurred duriag the remainder of 
this pilgrimage.’ Jacob at Jength arrived “in 
‘the land of the people of the, east.” And 
now, no doubt, he flatters himself that all his 
’ troubles and mortifications are at. an end. 
‘His grandfather's servant, Eleazer, had been 
happy enough to finish a marriage treaty for 
* his master’s son ina few hours conversation ; 
| abel then the heir of the same family may 
- be equally successful when making personal 
; oe for himself. Ah blind to futurity! 
‘Strange, unaccountable difference in the di- 
, vine conduct towards different persons! Ja- 


d some later inter- 
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‘servitude, which Abraham’s servant was so 
successful as to accomplish in the pronouncing 
of almost as many words. ye 

- But here we must make another pause, 
and leave'the next sweet scene of Jacob's? 
life, and the sequel of it;to another Lecture. 
But we must no longer defer, the begmning 
at least of that parallel which is one object 
among others, if not the chief, in these exer- 
cises. % 

Jacob was destined of Piovidence to power 
andprecedency before he was born. Jesus 
is declared the Son of God, and the heir of 
all things, by ‘the angel who announced his 
miraculous conception and birth to his virgin 
mother. *Jacob, the last in order of nature, 





but first in the eléction of grace, prefigures 
him, who, appearing in the-end of the world, 
is nevertheless “ the first-born among many 
brethren.” Jacob,,hated and persetuted of 
his brother, is an obvious type of him who 
was to come, “despised and rejected ofmen;” 
crucified’and slain by the impious and unna- 
tural hands of those who were his bone and. 
his flesh. Jacob, dismissed with blessings by 
his father from Beer-sheba, points out to us 
Jesus leaving heaven’s glory, and the bosom 
of the Father, in compliance with the eter- 
nal decree, to become a wanderer in our 
world; “a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.” The object of Jacob’s journey 
and of Christ’s is one and the same. Jacob, 
to‘procure for himself a believing spouse, to 
become the fruitful mother of an elect off 
spring ; Jesus; to purchase for himself, at the 
price’ of his own blood, “ the chureh, which 
is his body, to espouse it to himself'as a chaste 


bride,” united to him in everlasting bands of 


interest and affection. Jacob, deserted and 
solitary in the plain of Bethel, is a shadow 
of Christ forsaken of all in the wilderness of 
this world, yet not “alone, but his heavenly 
Father’always with him.” The vision of the 
ladder has already. spoken for itself’ What 
then remains but’ to add, Jacob’s covenant, 


consecration, and vow, are so many different 


representations of Christ’s covenant of re- 
demption: his unction by the Spirit to the 
execution of his high office; and not the 
tithe, but the whole of his vast and glorious 
acquisition rendered unto God even the Fa- 
ther: when the kingdom is finally delivered 
up to “him for whom are all things, and by 
whom areall things, that God may be all inall.” 

. Ladd no more but my most fervent prayers 
to Almighty God—That by night and by day, 
alone and in society,-when you sleep and 
when you wake, in prosperity and in adver- 
sity, you may be still with God: and that 
“the Almighty may be your refuge, the 
Most’ High your habitation,” and “ under- 
neath” and around you “the everlasting 
arms.” Amen. 
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joined into one the next morning; which} cob must earn that by lone fourteen years 





‘And Jacob served seven years for Rachel: and they seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
a, had to her-—GeENusis xxix. 20.“ 
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THE great Author of our nature has wisely" tual endowments > while as yet, commerce i 


and wonderfully adapted the various objects 
which successively solicit our’ attention and 
engage our pursuit, to the different periods 
of our life, the different and successive affec- 
tions of our heart, the different stations which 
_we have to occupy, and the duties which we 
are bound to perform. Human life, in so far 
_as nature predominates oyer it, does not con- 
sist of violent and sudden transitions, but of 
calm, gentle, imperceptible changes: like 
the gradual progress of the day, from. the 
morning dawn ‘to meridian splendour; and 
thence gradually back again, to the glim- 
mering twilight of the evening, and the 
shades of hight. We emerge not at once 
from infancy into manhood ; we sink not in 
a moment from manhood into old age, We 
grow, and we decline, without perceiving 
any alteration. Betwixt the giddiness and 
-Inconsideration of childhood, and the serious 
cares and employments of mature age, there 
is a middle and an important stage of life, 
which connects the two. And there is a 
passion happily suited to it, which contains 
and unites the spirit of both ; a passion which 
blends the vivacity and impetuosity of the 
boy with the gravity and thoughtfulness of 
the man: that noble, generous passion, which 
the great God has implanted in our nature, 
to attract, unite, and bless mankind; and 
which, therefore, the pen of inspiration has 
not disdained, in its own inimitable manner, 
to describe. It was this passion which speedi- 
ly compensated to, Jacob the loss of his fa- 
ther’s house, and the pains of a tedious jour- 
ney; whicli sweetened and shortened seven 
long years of hard and mortifying servitude ; 
but which, at the same time, anticipated both 
the cares and the delights of future life. 
Jacob, cheered and supported by the recol- 
lection of his*vision at Bethel, and animated 
with the hope of a happy meeting with his 
friends and relations at Padan-aram, goes on 
his way rejoicing; and, guided, protected, 
and sustained by an indulgent Providence, 
he arrives in safety. It was that simple, in- 
_ nocent and happy age of the world, when the 
chief occupations and enjoyments of human 
nature were seen in the shepherd’s: life; 
while, as yet, gold had not settled the price 
of every other production of the natural world, 
nor determined the importance of all intellec- 
vl 


had not opened her ten thousand channels of 
luxury, to-enervate, corrupt, and destroyman- — 
kind. His conversation with the shepherds — 
of Haran* must always afford exquiltte de-~ § 
light to those, whose taste, undebauched by — 
the frippery of modern manners, and the af _ 
fectation of ceremony and compliment, can 
relish the honest simplicity ofnature, andthe ~ 
genuine expression of unaffected, unsophisti- 
cated kindness andbenevolence. Fromthem 7 
he has the pleasure of hearing that his:kins- 
man Laban lived in the neighbourhood, and 5 
was in health; and that his daughter Rachel 
was every moment-expected to come to the 
watering-place, with her father’s flock— 
While they are yet speaking, Rachel, beau- 
tiful as the opening spring, an imocent as 
the lambs she tended, draws nigh with her 
fleecy charge. With what admirable propri*)__ 
ety and skill do the holy scriptures represent. 
the most distinguished, exalted, and amiable | 
female characters, engaged in virtuous, hum- 
ble, useful employments! Sarah, baking cakes 
upon the hearth, for the entertainmentof her 
husband’s guest; Rebekah, drawing water 
for the daily use of her brother’s family, and 
the refreshment of the weary'traveller ; and 
Rachel feeding her father’s sheep.” O that 
ye knew, my fair friends, wherein your true 
dienity, value, and importance ‘consisted! 
They consist in being what God from the be- 
ginning intended you to be, “an help meet 
for man;” not the mere instrument of his 
pleasure, nor the silly idol of his adoration. 
Jacob, with the ardour natural. to a manly 4] 
spirit, and the zeal of anaffectionate relation, 
runs up to salute and assist his fair kinswo- 
man. Little offices of civility are the natu- 
ral expression of a good and honest ‘héart; 
they often suggest the first sentiments of 
love, both to those who confer, and to those 
who receive them; and they keep love aliveaf 
ter itis kindled. The meeting of that day, and 
Jacob’s natural, easy, officious gallantry, in ~ 
relieving Rachel, on their very first rencoun- 
ter, of the heaviest part of her pastoral task, 
inspired, I doubt not, emotions very different 
from those which the mere force of blood pro- 
duces; and were, I am sure, recollected by 
both, with inexpressible satisfaction, many a 
time afterward. And little do I know ofthe 
* Gen, xxix. 1—8, a5 9 













_ female heart, if it would not much rather be 
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wooed with the attentions and assiduities ofan 
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men of the present generation, who persist 
in the neglect of nature’s clearest, plainest 


Oe 


* 


q 


agreeable man, than by the prudent and dis- | law, from, | know not what, pretended reasons ~~ 


- gusting formalities of settlements, and deeds, 
and reversions. Rebekah was courted by 
proxy, with presentsand promises} Rachel, by 
her destined husband in person, with the looks 
and the language, and the service of love. 
Betwixt the union of Isaac and Rebekah, that 
match of interest and prudence, no obstacle, 
except the trifling distance of place, interpos- 
ed; but many difficulties occurred to retard, 
to prevent, and to mar the union of Jacob and 
Rachel, founded in esteém and prompted by 


affection. They become insensibly attached 
to each other. For love does not give the 


first warning of his approach to the parties 
themselves. But it did not long escape the 
penetrating selfish eye of the crafty father 
and uncle; who, from the moment he observes 
this growing passion in his nephew and 
‘daughter, casts about how best to convert it 
to his own advantage. 

“Jacob had frankly told him his whole situa- 
“tion, and laid open all his heart. He inform- 
ed him, that he had indeed purchased the 
" birthright, and obtained the prophetic bless- 

ing; but that through fear of his brother he 
had been constrained to flee from home, and 
to seek protection in Syria. This was, by no 
means, a2 situation likely to engage the at- 
tention and to procure the kindness of a 
‘worldly mind. An empty, nominal birthright, 
and a blessing which promised only distant 
_ wealth, were very slender possessions, in the 
éye of covetous Laban. He could not help 
comparing the splendid retinue of Eleazer, 
seeking a wife forhis master’s son, with the 
simple appearance of Jacob, come a courting 
to his family, with only a staff in his hand; 












the latter. E 
bo put on at least the appeafance of that jus- 
c 


of that generosity which it despises. : 


ing in the world, and that was, how tor i 
der himself agreeable to his amiable cousin. 
Vhen, therefore, Laban, who 


‘éd regard to the interest of his relation, in- 
| quires into and proposes the condition of his 
' future services, he without itation men- 
tions a marriage with his younger daughter. 
‘And, having no marriage portion to give the 
father, as the custom of the times and of they 
country required, he offers, as an equivalent, 
‘seyen years personal servitude and labour. 
"What isloss of ease, loss of liberty; loss of life, 
' tolove? When I behold Jacob, at,such a price, 
ready and happy to purchase the object of his 
‘affection, whether shall I pity or contemn 
the cold, timid, 7c, an ia of the young 





and he finds it greatly to the disadvantage of | years for Rachel: and they seemed unto hi 
But it is the interest of avarice | butva few days, for the love he-had to her." 


had, unsolicited, and without a stipulation, | to 
hitherto rendered Laban his best services for | he : E " 
nothing. Indeed he was thinking of but one,/is amused with all the usual apparatus of a 





of caution and wisdom, which would fain pass 
for virtue ; but are in reality the offspring of 
pride and luxury, pusillanimity and selflove. 
The proposal.is no sooner made than ac- 
cepted. And Laban has the satisfaction of 
at once betrothing his daughter to wealthy 
Tgaae’s.son and heir, and of securing for him- 
self the present emolument of Jacob’s labour, 
care and fidelity for seven good years. Thus, 
‘the rights of humanity, the laws of*hospitality, 
and the ties of blood, are all made basely to 
truckle to the most sordid and detestable of 
all human passions. And behold the free- 
born grandson of Abraham sinks into abject 
servitude, and, the worst of all servitude, 
subjection to a near relation. % 
But, as every blessing of life has its cor. 
responding inconvenience, so every eyil has 
its antidote. Jacob is contented and happy, 
while his pains’and fatigue are alleviated by 
the conversation of his beloved Rachel; and, 
what is it to him, that the stern, discontented 
father frowns and chides, so long as the 
beautiful daughter receives him with com- 
placency and smiles? He bears with patience 
and. cheerfulness the ardour of the meridian 
sun, and the cold chilling damps of the eve-» 
hing, in the hope of that blest hour, when 
tender sympathy shall sooth his distresses, 
and every uneasiness shall be lulled to rest, 
in the bosom of love. In. this sweet com- 
merce, the years of slavery glide impercepti- 


$ 


one 


a 


bly away: and what absence would have ren- | 


dered insupportably long, the presence of the 
beloved object has shortened into the appear- 
ance of a few days. Such is the'inconceivable 
charm of virtuous love. “ Jacob served seven 


2”. 
J 


Jacob, having faithfully fulfilled his part of 


e which it secretly dreads and hates, if not | the covenant, now calls on Laban ‘to fulfil 
Jacob | what was incumbent upon him. ‘The better 


conceal the fraud which he was meditating, 
feigns compliance: and, believing, Jacob 


5 : seed, A 
marriage feast. In conformity to the custom 
of those eastern nations, the bride was con- 


must clearly | ducted to the bed of her husband, with si- 
a: foreséen the answer, under an affect- lence, in darkness, and covered from head to 


foot with a veil; circumstances, all’of them 
favourable to the wicked, selfish plan, which 
Laban had formed, to detain his. son-in-law 
longer in his service. Leah is accordingly 
Substituted in room of her sister.. And he 
who by subtilty and falsehood stole away the 
blessing intended for his‘brother, is punished 
for his deceit, by finding a Leah where he 
expected a Rachel. He who availed himself 

fan uidue advantage to arrive at the right 
of the first-born, has undue advantage taken 
of him in having the first-born put in the 

* Gen. xxix. 20. : 
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place of the younger. He who could prac- 
tice upon a father’s blindness, though to ob- 
_ tain a laudable end, is in his turn practised 
upon by a father, employing the cover of 
night to accomplish a very unwarrantable 
purpose. Laban was base, treacherous, and 
wicked; but Heaven is wise, and holy, and 
just. Let the man who dares to think of do- 
ing evil in the hope that good may come, 
look at Jacob, and tremble. The shame, 
vexation, and distress of such a disappoint- 
ment, are more easily imagined than descri- 
bed. And, what are all the votaries of sinful 
pleasure preparing for themselves? Trea- 
, suring up shame and sorrow, when the deli- 
rium of passion is over, and the returning 
light of reason awakens them to reflection 
and remorse. They thought it “to be Ra- 
_chel,. but inthe morning behold it was Leah.” 
_ ‘The next day, as may well be supposed, 
exhibited a scene of no pleasing kind: ex- 
postulation, upbraiding, and reproach. Laban, 
as avarice seldom chooses to avow its real 
motives, endeavours to justify his treachery 
and breach of faith, by a pretended regard 
for the laws and manners of his country, 
which permitted not the younger to be given 
in marriage before the first-born. An honest 
man would have given this information when 
the bargain was first proposed. It was an 
insult, not an indemnification, to produce it 
now. What will not this base passion make 
aman do? To deceive the unsuspecting and 
unwary; to oppress the weak; to practise 
upon the stranger, are among its simpler and 
more customary operations. Behold it lead- 
ing a father, to —— by what name shall I 
call it!—prostitute his own daughter. If 
there be a crime blacker than another; if, 
Satan, there be a purpose thou wouldst ac- 
complish, which modesty shudders to think 
of, which the hand) trembles to perpetrate, 
from which the conscience in horror recoils; 
infuse into some dark heart the demon of 
covetousness, the love of money ; place gain 
in one eye, prostitution and parricide in the 
other, and the work of hell is done. 

Mark how easy and flexible the conscience 
of a miser is. Let interest blow the gale, 
from whatever quarter it be, and lo, with the 
rapidity of thought, the understanding and 
conscience of the covetous wretch are veered 
round with it! The man, who last night 
shuddered at the thought of violating’ a fool- 
ish and absurd fashion of the country is not 
ashamed, the very next morning, to propose 


polygamy and incest; and to make his own| 


children the instruments of them. Whence 
this strange inconsistency? It was for his 
advantage to adhere to the custom of the 
country; and to dispense with the laws of 
God and nature. What does it concern him, 


that disorder and distress are introduced into | 


his daughter’s family, so long as it can an 
how redound to his private benefit? If an- 








other man have what may be called a weak 
side, avarice is quicksighted as the eagle to 
discern it, and not more penetrating to dis- 
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cover than dexterous to convert it to its own 


emolument. Unfortunately, Jacob’s infirmity 


was clear as the sun at noon. His unextin- — 
guished, unabated passion for Rachel was — 


well known to her rapacious father; who 
had, with a joy which the worldly mind alone 
can feel, seen his flocks multiply,’and his 
wealth increase, under Jacob’s care. Unsa- 
tisfied and insatiable, he builds upon this 
well-known attachment the project of a far- 
ther continuation of Jacob’s servitude, with 
all its accumulation of riches and conse- 
quence. 

The proposal which avarice made without 
a blush, love accepted with perhaps too much 
precipitation. We are not framing an apology 
for Jacob’s conduct, but delivering the fea- 
tures of his character, and the lines of his 
history, from the ‘sacred record. But this 
much we may venture to affirm, that Jacob, 
left to himself, and to the honest workings 
of a heart inspired by the love of an estima- 
ble object, would never have dreamt of a 
plurality of wives; much less of assuming 
the sister of his beloved. Rachel, to be her 
rival in his affections. It does not appear, 
that the solemnization of Jacob’s marriage 
with Rachel, was deferred till the expiration 
of the second term of seven years. Provided 
Laban got sufficient security for performance 
of the agreement, it was indifferent to him 
when the other got possession of the bride. 
It is probable, therefore, that he gave way 
immediately to Jacob’s wishes; and the more 
sv, that his business was likely to be executed 
with greater fidelity and zeal, by a servant 
and son gratified, indulged, and obliged, than 
by one soured by disappointment, dissatisfied 
and irritated by unkindness and deceit, Be- 
hold then Jacob, at lencth, at the summit of 
his hopes and desires. After much de- 
lay, through many difficulties, which have 
strengthened, not extinguished affection, Ra- 
chel is at last his wife, 

But alas, human life admits not of perfeet 
bliss! The seeds of jealousy and strife are 


sown in Jacob’s family. Thewife who ot j 


joyed the largest share of the husband’s a 
fection, is doomed to sterility; the less 
loved, is blessed with children. Thus a wis 


Lk 


and gracious Providence, by setting one | 
‘4 


thing against//another, preserves the pros- 
perous from pride and insolence, and the 


wretched from despair. Twenty years did - 


Isaac and Rebekah live in wedlock without 
a child, though the inheritance and succes- 
sion of all Abraham’s wealth and prospects de- 
pended upon it; whereas ‘the family of Jacob, 


a simple shepherd, earning hissubsistence by 


the sweat of his brow, the servant of another 


y | man, is built up and increases apace. The 


good things of life-seem; to the superficial 
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_and discontented, to be unequally divided; but 
there is no balance so exact as that in which 


all conditions and all events are weighed. 


‘The great Governor of the world does not 
indeed conform himself, in the dispensations 


_ of his providence, to the misconceptions and 


prejudices of short-sighted, erring men ; but 
he is affording ignorant, erring men, if they 
will but be attentive, perpetual cause to 
adore and admire his wisdom and justice, his 
mercy and faithfulness. Leah bears to Jacob, 


_as fast as the course of nature permitted, four 


‘sons one after another; and, what is remark- 
able, not only is the hated wife first honoured 
with being a mother, but with being the 


mother of the two tribes destined to the 
priesthood and to royal dignity; nay, the 


mother, remotely, of the chosen seed; a dig- 
nity after which every mother, since the first 
dawning of the promise, eagerly aspired. 
The fruitfulness of her sister violently ex- 
cites Rachel’s envy. The partiality of Jacob 
to her, and all his profusion of tenderness, 
avail her nothing. She is unable to suppress 
her chagrin and mortification; and, in the 
bitterness of her heart, forgets both the re- 
spect which she owed her husband, and the 
submission she ought to have paid to the will 
of God. “And she said unto Jacob, Give me 
children or else I die.”* How odious, how 
pitiable are the sentiments, the looks and the 


_language of passion, to the calm and dispas- 


x 





“y And he said unto him, Thou knowest 


sionate ; nay, to the passionate man himself, 
when the fit is over, and passion has spent 
itself! “And Jacob’s anger was kindled 
against Rachel: and he said, Am I in God’s 
stead ; who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb?”’+ What! and can the anger 


of Jacob be kindled against his Rachel, -his 


first, his only love! to obtain whom he cheer- 
fully served fourteen years! My fair hearers, 
presume not too far on the fondness of the 
men who love you. Be calm, be moderate, 
-be unassuming, be reasonable, be submissive, 
* Gen. xxx. 1, { Gen. xxx. 2. 
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and ye are every thing. Be arrogant, im- 
petuous, self-sufficient, imperious, unreason- 
able, and ye sink into nothing. I tremble to 
think of the dreadful length a woman will go 
to gratify her own spleen, and to mortify a 
rival. In truth, she ceases to be a female, 
where certain feminine points are to be car- 
ried; and the leading, distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the sex are lost and sunk in the 
feelings of the individual. What! the jea- 
lous, envious Rachel, who found her beloved 
husband had already one wife too many, to: 
think of throwing another into his bosom! 
But her too happy sister and rival is to be 
mortified; and she cares not what pangs it 
costs her own heart. O, my gentle friends, 
you are yourselves the framers of your own 
fortunes. Be yourselves, and I will answer 
for my own sex. But quit the ground on 
which God and nature have placed you, and 
you are indeed to be pitied. IfI might ven- 
ture to hazard an opinion, not altogether un- 
warranted by the history, and which I am 
convinced by experience to be well founded : 
you much oftener lose your object by .over 
eagerness than by inattention. You may, 
now and then, succeed by address, or vehe- 
mence, or force; but you will succeed more 
certainly, and much more-pleasantly with 
God and with man, by meekness, and gentle- 
ness, and. submission. 

Thus was Jacob most grievously wounded, 
there, where he was most vulnerable ; most 
violently disturbed, there, where he pro- 
mised himself perfect repose. Thus, our 
heaviest crosses arise out of our dearest 
comforts; and the pursuits of “ vanity,” issue 
in “vexation of spirit.” Thus, all things 
conspire to give full assurance to the chil- 
dren of men, “that this’ is not their rest ;” 
and invite them to seek “ another country, 
that is an heavenly, where there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor 
pain,” and “ God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 
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And it came to-pass when Rachel had borne Joseph, that Jacob said unto Laban, Send me away, that I 


to mine own place and to my country. Give me my wives, 
Pe cersed anlage go: for tien knowest my service which I have done thee. And Laban 
if [have found favour in thine eyes, tarry, 
And he said, appoint me i 
ow I have served thee, and how thy cattle was with me. For 


have served thee, 
said unto him, I pray thee, 


that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake. 


and my children for whom I 


for I have learned by experience, 
thy wages, and I will give it. 


> it was little which thou hadst before I came: and itis now increased unto a multitude; and the Lord 


hath blessed thee since my coming: and 
_ sis xxx. 25—30. 


now when shall I provide for mine own house also ?—GENE- 
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‘Terr is no subject of contemplation more | rival sisters, rather than ae sina ps 
leasing, more instructive, more composing | other, voluntarily mortify and degrade ther ee 
to the mind, than the wisdom and goodness | selves, by raising their handmaids to a par- 
of the Divine Providence, in adapting and | ticipation of their husband’s bed. Envy and 
_ adjusting, with such consummate skill, the | revenge, if they can but hurt an adversary, 
understanding, the dispositions, and the ex- | regard not the wounds which they inflict at 
~ ertions of men, to their various and succes-| home. Unhappy Jacob! my heart bleeds for 
_. ‘sive situations, relations, employments, and | him. His time, and labour, and strength, 
_ fortunes: What. so feeble, so helpless, so | are at the disposal of a selfish, hard-hearted, 
necessitous as a new-born infant? But its | imsatiable father-in-law ; his very person and 
proper aliment has accompanied it into the | affections are insolently settled, disposed of, 
_ world. Its first cry has awakened ten thou- | and transferred at the pleasure of two jealous, — 
:, sand fond affections in one, who, at the ha-| wrangling sisters: while, behold a family 
- zard of her life, brought it forth, and at the | rising and increasing upon him, without the 
hazard of her life, is‘ready to preserve it. | power or means of making any provision for 
What so giddy, rash, inconsiderate as youth? | it. The mind of his beloved Rachel, whom =~ 
But the father*is proportionably thoughtful, | he had earned at the hard price of fourteen 
serious, and attentive. Man, of all animals, | years painful service, is soured and cha- 
stands longest in need of support and pro-| grined by the want of one blessing. The la- 
tection; therefore natural affection in man | bours of the field through the day, are not 
is’ more intelligent and of greater duration | relieved at night by the tenderness of sym- 
than in any other creature. Instinct and | pathy and love, but embittered and aggra- 
reason unite their force, in aid of the length- | vated by womanish altercation and _ strife. 
ened infancy and childhood of the human} What could have supported him but reli- 
race, Parents often, and unjustly, complain, | gion? Pat oe r 
that their eare and tenderness meet not with Leah has, at various intervals, borne Jacob 
»  Feciprocal returns of attachment and afiec-| six sons and a daughter: and Rachel’s grief 
tion from their children; not considering, | and despair-are at their height, when God, 
that this current sets continually downward, | Whose counsels move not, nor stand still in 
and that the love which we bear to. our off- | complaisance to our desixgs or caprices, thinks. 
spring nature has intended they should re-| meet to remove her sorrow and reproach; 
pay; not to us, but to their offspring. Do our | and she becomes the joyful mother of a son. 
_ children grieve and vex.us with their levity, | What ingenious pains the silly mothers take 
and thoughtlessness, and folly ? Let us have | to perpetuate the memory of their jealous ~~ 
‘a little patience. By and by they shall be-|-sentiments and contentions, in the names 
come fathers and mothers; and then shall} which they impose upon their children; im-. 
they be cured of what now gives us so much | piously presuming to drag in Providence as 
uneasiness ; and then shall they be grieved, | a party to their quarrel; foolishly and wick- 
vexed, and mortified, in their turn. edly transmitting their contemptible hatred 
The anxieties which Jacob’s dissension | and animosity to the disturbance and distress 
»with his brother occasioned to their fond pa-| of their posterity ; and madly sowing’ the 
Tents are now thickening upon his own head, | seeds of a plague, which might one day break: 
In the last period of his life, we saw the ho-| out and consume them! O how different the 
nest shepherd following his simple employ- | jetlousspirit which at first dictated the names 
‘ment with cheerfulness and joy; drinking | of the twelve heads of the tribes of-Israel, 
delicious draughts of love from the approving | from that prophetic spirit which foresaw and. 
eyes’ of his amiable shepherdess; and be-| predicted their future characters and situa- 
guiling the tedious months of servitude in| tions, as it breathed from the lips of their ~ 
converse with bs Rachel,.and with the pros-| dying father; and, from the mind of-God, 
pect of that bright hour, which was to crown | who was employing female spleen and pas- 
his hopes, and to reward all his toil. But | sion, to declare his own purposes and designs, 
those soft moments have passed away,and| About the time of J oseph’s birth, it would) oa 
vanished like a dream; their flight. was not | appear, the term of Jacob’s servitude had ex- 
perceived; their value is understood and|pired. He now therefore’ naturally thinks 
prized.after they are forever gone, The | of the home which he had left so long before, _ 
cares, and troubles, and apprehensions of a Tay 1, 
father now occupy his mind. » Jealousy and | to exertshimself in the maintenance and pro- . 
strife disturb his repose, Why multiply ela- | vision of hisnumerous family. He therefore. 
borate arguments against the practice of po-| modestly applies to Laban for his dismission. 
lygamy? Look into the wretched disorder | That greedy kinsman, well aware of the ad- 
and discord of those families which have been | vantages which had accrued to him from Ja- 
built upon that unnatural system, and be as-| cob’s diligence, fidelity, and zeal, expresses 
sured it is not, it cannot be, from Him, who | much regret on hearing this proposal. But, - 
loves the children of men, and all whose in- | it is not regret at the thought of parting with 
stitutions aim at making them happy. The |his daughters and grandchildren: it is not 
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and of the obligations which he lay under, — j 
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that one here and there through the flock 
should be thus distinguished, we can easily 
believe to happen without a miracle. But, 
that the great bulk of the young should bear 
this signature; that, as the impressing object 
was exhibited or withdrawn, the dams should» 
conceive uniformly and correspondently, is, 
on no principle of nature or of art, to be ac- 
counted for. ‘The finger of God is therefore 
to be seen and acknowledged in it. Thus 
was the condition of Jacob speedily and won- 
derfully changed to the better: “And the 
man increased exceedingly, and had much 
cattle, and maid-servants, and men-servants, 
and camels, and asses.’* And thus, the 
world is instructed, that he who fears and fol- 
lows God, will sooner or later find his reward. 
But it seems determined of Providence, 
that Jacob should never find a place of rest. 
Lately, he was poor and dependent, and 
thence anxious in his own mind, and liable 
to insult, and unkindness, and oppression 
from others. Now, he is rich and prosper- 
ous, and thence exposed to hatred and envy. 
And envy, like a plague or a torrent, sweeps 
every thing before it. We may easily con- 
ceive with what watchful jealousy Jacob’s 
‘carriage and his charge were observed by 
such men as Labanand his sons.. With what 
astonishment and indignation did they he- 
hold the best and most beautiful of the ewes 
and she-goats bringing forth nothing but 
“speckled and spotted !” Their rage and 
discontent are, for awhile, expressed by sul- 
len looks and secret murmurs only. At 
length they become too violent to be sup- 
pressed, and break forth into open scurrility 
and abuse. The tongue of the gloomy father 
indeed says nothing—What can he say? 
But his averted looks, his glaring, dissatisfied, 
Hindignant eyes, fully declare the anguish 
that preys upon his heart. I confess | am 
malicious enough to enjoy it. I love to see 
the envious man goaded and stung by the 
lashes and snakes of his owndark, empoison- 
ed conscience ; because I love tosee mankind 
happy. It gives me pleasure to see the ge- 
nerous rival of a sordid miser, surpassing him 
in wealth, eclipsing him in estimation, and 
success: galling him by his prosperity and 
liberality. : ’ ra 
Jacob, however, is unable to stand it. And, 
judging it better for all parties that. they 
should separate, to save himself the distress 
of encountering the bitter’ words and sour 
looks of unkind relations, and to spare them 
the misery of witnessing his growing pros- 
perity, he proposes to return to his aged, kind 
parents, from whom he was certain of meet- 
ing with a cordially affectionate reception. 
The dialogue which passed between Ja- 
cob and his wives upon this occasion,t lets 
us deeper into the distresses and discomforts 
of his present condition ; and exhibits the 
* Gen. Xxx. 43. 1 q Gen. xxxi. 4-16. 


the tender concern of bidding a long farewell 
to a near relation and faithful servant. No, 
it is regret at losing an instrument of gain: 
it : the sorrow of a man who loves only him- 
‘self. 

Hitherto, the profits of Jacob’s industry had 
been wholly his uncle’s. He had most un- 
generously taken advantage of his nephew’s 
‘passion for his daughter, to reduce him into 
a mere drudge for his own interest!’ Froma 
sense of shame, as well as a regard to inte- 
rest, he is at length constrained, to Jacob’s 
sharing the fruits of his own labotr with him. 
Laban’s craftiness had proved too hard for 
Jacob’s candour and integrity ; but the wis- 
dom of Heaven, at last, proves more than a 
match for even the cunning of a Laban. Ja- 
cob, whether prompted from aboye, or in- 
structed by natural sagacity, aided by expe- 
rience, proposes as his hire, such a part of 
the flocks which he fed, as should be, in fu- 
ture, produced of a certain description, “ the 
_ring-straked, speckled, and spotted,”—which 
were so few in number, that they might ra- 
ther be reckoned the sportings than the re- 
‘gular productions ofnature. Laban acquiesces 
_ without hesitation in this proposal; wonder- 
ing in himself, I doubt not, that J acob should 
be so simple as to make it. An entire sepa- 
Yation is accordingly made, without delay, be- 
‘tween the cattle of the description which had 
been stipulated, and the rest of the flock. 
They are removed to prevent all occasion of 
suspicion and complaint, to the distance ofa 
three days’ journey; and delivered into the 
custody of Laban’s sons, 'men too like their 
father to throw any thing into Jacob’s scale, 
either through good-will, neglect, or care- 
lessness. Jacob continues to tend the re- 
mainder of the flocks, pure from all mixture, 
and they were by far the greatest part of the 

~ flock, for his father-in-law. 
The device which he employed, and which 
gj peems to have been suggested to him inva 
~ dream, is well known to all who read the 
scriptures. It has been disputed, whether 
' “the success of it was in the ordinary course 
"of natural cause and effect, or was entirely 
"produced by a miraculous interposition in fa- 
_vour of our patriarch. Indeed, there seems 
in it a great deal of both the one and the 
‘other. That the female, in the moment of 
conception, should be more than usually sus- 
‘ceptible of strong and extraordinary, im- 
pressions, and capable of transmitting that 
“impression to her young, so as clearly to 
| mark and distinguish it, is too fully proved 
" "py experience to be denied. But this hap- 
‘pens too seldom in the usual walk of nature, 
‘ to permiteus to suppose that the extraordi- 
‘nary increase of Jacob’s ¢ tle was in the 
“mere current of things, aided a little by hu- 
“man sagacity and skill. That one lamb, or 
. kid, should be marked with “the streaks of 
the poplar hasel, and chestnut rods,” or, 
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picture of a covetous man in still livelier, | pose; a family such as this, was in @ con- 


but therefore the more odious colours. 


From | dition very unfavourable to the journey which 


it we learn, that the sordid father, not con- they are about to undertake, especially, liable 


tented with exacting of his son-in-law the 
‘rigorous performance of his hard bargaim, 
according to the rules of strict justice, (and 
the justice of a miser is stern, unfeeling, and 
severe indeed) frequently had recourse to 
trick and chicane to over-reach and defraud 
him. No fidelity could please, no submission 
mollify, no attachment subdue, no tie of jus- 
tice bind, no call of nature awaken his im- 
penetrable, selfish heart. “Ye know that 
with all my power I have served your father. 
And your father hath deceived me, and 
changed my wages ten times, but God suf- 
fered him not to hurt me.”* -“ And Rachel 
and Leah answered and said unto him, Is 
there yet any portion of inheritance for us 
in our father’s house? Are we not counted 
of him strangers? For he hath sold us, and 
hath quite devoured also. our money.” 
Whom do men commonly cherish and love 
with peculiar tenderness? Their daughters 
and grandchildren. For whom do men 
usually save, and gain, and lay up in store? 
For their daughters and grandchildren. But 
behold, here is a father who has sold his 
daughters for hire, who treats them as stran- 
gers to his blood, defrauds them of their un- 
doubted right! Behold a grandfather taking 
pleasure, not in the innocent prattle, not in 
the dawning genius, not im the increasing 
stature of the young ones who descended 
from his own loins; not in smoothing for them 


the rugged path of life, not in extending and 


brightening their prospects, not in rearing 
and establishing their fortunes! but, in di- 
verting the streams of their subsistence ; 
but, in grasping to himself the hard-earned 
fruits of their father’s industry; but, in un- 
dermining, counteracting, destroying their 
interests and their hopes! How happy it is 
for the world, that this vile passion is neither 
immortal nor omnipotent! 

God is, in spite of Laban, fulfilling to Ja- 
cob the covenant and promise which he en- 
tered into at Bethel. Jacob had stipulated 
but moderate things for himself, “bread to 
eat and raiment to put on,” whilst he was 
from home ; and a peaceable and safe return 
to his father’s house: and lo, an indulgent 
‘Providence has far exceeded his expecta- 
tions, and even his desires. But, if he be 
increased, he is also encumbered ; if his 
stock be larger, so is also his care ; have his 
comforts multiplied? he is but the more vul- 
nerable. A retinue, consisting of two wives 
and as many concubines; twelve children, 
the eldest but thirteen years old, and the 
youngest under seven; of the servants ne- 
cessary to a family so numerous; of a live 
‘stock so extensive, to be removed, and of the 
attendants absolutely needful for that pur- 

* Gen. xxxi. 6, 7. t Ver. 14, 15. 


as they were to be pursued and overtaken by 
incensed Laban ; or, intercepted and cut off 
by the way, by the equally incensed Esau. 
But, Jacob ig following the direction of Hea- 
ven, and therefore proceeds with humble con- 
fidence. What a destroyer of human com- 
fort is wealth, that universal object of pursuit! 
See, it has alienated the affections of one 
man from his own family; it has driven 
another 2e from that person as an enemy, 
whom he had once sought unto as a friend. 
In one shape or another, this evil affection, 
the love of riches, is, I am afraid, at the bot- 
tom of most of the ill we do, and of most of 
the ills which we suffer. ‘ ; 

Jacob, having communicated his intention 
to his family, and obtained their hearty. con- 
currence, takes advantage of Laban’s occu- 
pation in the business of his sheep-shearing, 
to steal away homeward. And he has the 
felicity of gaining three days’ journey, before 
the news of his flight have reached the un- 
cle. But encumbered as he was, this is but 
a slight advantage, if a pursuit were attempt- 
ed; and he must be indebted for his safety, 
after all, to the protection of that God whom 
he was following, and not to his own wisdom, 
foresight, speed, or force. 

Jacob, I dare say, was scrupulously careful 
to remove nothing but what was, by a clear 
and undoubted title, his own. He who had 
repeatedly and patiently submitted to impo- 
sition and oppression, for the sake of quiet- 
ness, was not likely to provoke enmity, and 
justify vengeance, by robbery and plunder. 
But Rachel, in what view, and for what rea- 
son, it is not easy to determine, has “ stolen 
away the images which were her father’s.” 
Many solutions have been attempted, of this 
strange and unaccountable piece of theft. 
Some of them I shall just mention, leaving 
you to form your own judgment of the mat- 
ter. It is alleged by some Rabbins, that she 
carried off the Teraphim or idols, lest her 
father, by consulting them, should discover 
the route which Jacob had taken, and so pur- 
sue with the greater certainty of overtaking 
him. Some ascribe her conduct to piety and 
natural affection, as if she meant to make 
Laban sensible of the weakness of deities 
which would suffer themselves to be stolen 
away, without giving notice of such a design, 
and were incapable of making any’ resist- 
ance; thereby hoping to detach her father 
from the absurdity and impiety of idol wor 
ship. Others, less charitably disposed to- 
wards her, represent her asva true daughter 
of Laban, instigated by covetousness, to pur- 
loin the deities, for the value of the precious 
materials of which they were composed, or 
whereby they were ornamented. And Chry- 
sostom, with almost equal severity, accounts 
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for the robbery from her predilection in fa- 
vour of idolatry. 

_ Thus Jacob left his father-in-law: or, to 
use the marginal reading, which is sufficient- 
ly warranted by the Hebrew words, “stole 
away the heart of Laban the Syrian;” that 
is, either he. acted with so much prudence 
and caution, that Laban suspected not, fa- 
thomed not his design; or, he stole away 
that which was dear to him as his heart and 
soul, his precious, precious wealth. The se- 
quel abundantly justifies this latter interpre- 
tation. For Laban is no sooner informed of 
his son-in-law’s. escape, than, without the 
shadow of a pretence to molest him on his 
way, or to force him back, makes after him 
with a powerful body of his friends, if not to 
plunder and murder him, at least, to oblige 
him toreturn. After seven days’ hasty march- 
ing, he overtakes him and his cumbersome 
train, in Mount Gilead; and he is ready to 
seize on his defenceless prey. But the God 
in whom Jacob trusted, plants around him a 
fence more impenetrable than the adaman- 
tine rock. Laban’s gods could not hinder 
themselves from being stolen away by a sim- 
ple woman, and packed up among other lum- 
ber, to be conveyed off: but Jacob’s God is 
watching and protecting him night and day; 
nay, watching his enemy too, to check and 
represshim. For, the vision of the Almighty, 
is not only with them that fear him, to direct 
and comfort them, but sometimes also with 
them that fear him not, to restrain, to threaten, 
and to terrify them. 

God, in a dream by night, charges Laban, 
in a manner which he could not but under- 
stand, feel, and remember, charges him at 
his peril to offer Jacob any injury in word or 
deed: “for when a man’s ways please the 
Lord, he maketh even his enemy to be at 
peace with him.” Thus warned, he comes 
up with his nephew next morning; and, like 
many, who, when they are galled by an ill 
conscience, endeavour to ease themselves of 
its reproaches, by transferring the blame from 
themselves to the persons whom they have 
wronged ; he reproaches Jacob with a con- 
duct, which, he well knew, had resulted 
entirely from his own harshness and severity, 
and upbraids him with unkind behaviour to his 
daughters, fully convinced all the while, that 
they had no ground of complaint against any 
one, so much as against their own unnatu- 
ral, unkind father, who had counted them as 
strangers: “for he hath sold. us, and hath 

~ quite devoured also our money.” 

It is pleasant to hear a miserly wretch talk 
of the liberal and generous things which he 
intended to have done, after the call” and 
occasion are over, and his generosity 1s in 
no danger of being’ brought to the test.— 
« Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly, 
and steal away from me? and didst not tell 
me that I might have sent thee away with 
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mirth, and with songs, with tabret, and with 
harp? And hast not suffered me to kiss my | 
sons and my daughters? Thou hast now 
done foolishly, insodomg.”* But truth will 
appear through the closest disguise. With 
all this pompous parade of kindness and af- 
fection, he is weak enough to avow the vio- 
lent purpose. with which he had undertaken 
the pursuit, and, from his father-in-law’s own 
lips, Jacob has the satisfaction to learn that , 
he owed his safety to the kind interposition 
of a heavenly, not to the altered mind of an 
earthly parent. 

But, figure to yourselves. Jacob’s surprise, 
when charged by Laban with having stolen 
his gods. If there wasa thing about Laban’s 
house more odious and contemptible than 
another in his eyes, it was his Teraphim.— 
He would justly have reckoned such an im- 
pure mixture among his goods as the cor- 
rupter and destroyer of the whole. His de- 
fence therefore is simple, yet forcible; be- 
cause it is the language of genuine truth, 
and of conscious innocence and integrity. I 
like Jacob’s speech throughout.t It is the 
language of a good and honest heart. Your 
time permits me not to make any commen- 
tary upon it. Indeed it needs none. Ob- 
serve only, in general, how generous is the 
fear which he expresses, lest Laban should 
violently resume the wives whom he had 
given him. Some of them had been obtru- 
ded upon him by fraud, others by persuasion ; 
but they are the mothers of his children, and 
therefore he cannot bear to think of parting 
with them, though he might have been per- 
mitted. How noble is the disdain and in- 
dignation which he expresses, on. being 
charged with the theft of Laban’s gods! 
How manly the recapitulation of his past 
services and sufferings! How bold the de- 
fiance he bids to malice and resentment ! 

But, it discovers too much of a great and 
generous spirit, to be passed over thus slight- 
ly. I must therefore take the liberty to re- 
sume it, and to enlarge a little upon it—and 
now hasten to conclude, with this single idea, 
of the analogy which we never wish for a~ 
moment to lose sight of. Jacob, leaving 
Canaan, solitary and poor, banished from his 
father’s house, and degraded into slavery: 
and Jacob, returning, loaded with the spoils 
of churlish Laban, and blessed with a nu- 
merous, prosperous, and increasing family, 
without a violent stretch of thought, pre- 
figures to us—Jesus, descending from hea- 
ven, and the original splendours of his na- 
ture ; voluntarily depressing himself into the 
form of a servant, and meekly submitting, 
for a season, and to accomplish a great and 
important purpose, to the want of the smiles 
of his heavenly Father’s countenance: and 
“the glory that followed’”—his triumphant 
return to heaven, adorned with the spoils of 

* Gen. xxxi. 27, 28 } Gen. xxxi. 36—42 
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death and hell, and attended by an Innu- 
merable train of spiritual sons and daughters, 
acquired in a strange land, adopted into the 
family of God, constituted the heirs of glory, 
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their glorious Head, to heavenly thrones. 
beloved, swell the triumph of that 
day, and find eternal rest from the toils and 


dangers of the way, in the bosom of our Fa- 


- and in due time to be exalted, together with| ther and our God. Amen. 
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d Jacob said, O God of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, the Lord which saidst unto 
Seder anit unto thy mee and to thy kindred, and I will deal well with thee: I am not worthy of 


the least of all the mercies, and of all the truth, which thou hast showed unto thy servant : for wi 
staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I am become. two bands. _ 
from the hand of Esau: for I fear him, lest he will come and smite me, and the mo- 


hand of my brother, E 
ther with the children—GrNeEsis xxxil. 9—11. 


Tur man-who is instructed to “ acknow- 
ledge God in all his ways,” and he only, has 
found out the road that leads to true happi- 
ness, The cup of prosperity wants its choi- 
cest ingredient when the love of our heaven- 
ly Father, is not tasted in it. The bitterest 
potion, when mingled by his hand, we can 
drink with confidence and cheerfulness. It 
is pleasant to a man, tosee his own sagacity 
and diligence crowned with success. But 
very imperfect is that pleasure unless he can 
look up and say with submission and grati- 
tude, “the blessing of the Lord it maketh 
rich, and he addeth no sorrow therewith.” 
There is a virulence in the ills which we 
bring upon ourselves, or which flow from the 

-unkindness and injustice of others, that cor- 
rodes the heart, and depresses the spirit. 
But calamity, the appointment of Heaven, 
calamity the discipline of 'a Father’s care and 
wisdom, brings its own relief along with it. 
The very poison, if administered by his hand, 
becomes its own antidote, and what threaten- 
ed to kill, effects a cure. 

It would greatly tend to improve our wis- 
dom, to promote our piety, and increase our 
pleasure, to take frequent and particular re- 
views of our own! life; and to observe the 
changes which haye taken place in our cir- 
cumstances from time to time, in connexion 
with the means and instruments which Provi- 
dence more clearly or more obscurely has 
employed, and through which our enterprizes 
have succeeded or failed. Many; very many, 
have arrived at situations to which once in 
their lives they durst not have presumed to 
aspire. But their present elevation and 
prosperity want their brightest ornament and 
their firmest support if they be destitute of 
that spirit which good Jacob breathes in the 
words which I have read—that spirit which 
ascribes every acquisition, every blessing 


my 
Deliver me, I pray thee, from the 
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to the wonder-working hand of indulgent 
Heaven. % 

Few men have experienced greater varie- 
ties, greater reverses of condition than our 
patriarch. But we find him perpetually 
gathering strength from the hardships which 
he endured, supporting a life of uninterrupt- 
ed, unutterable affliction with patience and 
fortitude, suffering and feeling as a man but, 
enduring and overcoming as a saint, and at 
lencth closing the extended scene, of “wo 
with the triumph of a believer exulting in 
the bright, unclouded prospects of immor- 
tality. 

One general remark may be applied. to 
his whole history. His deepest distresses 
sprung out of his choicest comforts; his most 
signal successes took their rise from his hea- 
viest afflictions. The attainment of the birth- 
right and the blessing drove him into banish- 
ment; the labour, watchfulness, and anxiety 
of a shepherd’s life conducted him to opu- 
lence and importance. The elevation which 
he too éagerly grasped at was the cause of 
his depression ; the humiliation to which he 
voluntarily and patiently submitted became 
the foundation of his’future greatness. The 
partial fondness of a mother exposed him to ._ 
the unnatural unkindness and pets of an — 
uncle; the jealousy and envy of malevolent 
and selfish brothers-in-law forced him back 
to the calm delights of his father’s house. 

After twenty years’ hard service under 
Laban, which that ungenerous kinsman re- 
paid with harshness, injustice, and deceit, but 
which God was pleased bountifully to reward 
by a numerous and thriving progeny and 
large possessions, he sets out secretly, in or- 
der.to shun the mortification which he daily 
endured, for the land of Canaan. He is hotly 
pursued, and with hostile dispositions, by his 
father-in-law, and overtaken, encumbered as 
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he was, on the seventh day, in Mount Gilead. 
Providence once more interposes in his be- 
half, and protects him from Laban’s fury.— 
Charged with undutifulness and disrespect, 
and accused of a robbery which he would ra- 
ther have died than commit, he defends him- 
self with the spirit of a man, with the dignity 
of conscious innocence, and the awful supe- 
riority of truth and virtue. Those who have 
a taste to relish the modest, manly, simple, 
pathetic eloquence of'a good and honest heart, 
will; I am persuaded, find much pleasure in 
the perusal of Jacob’s reply to Laban’s accu- 
sation. “And Jacob was wroth, and chode 
with Laban; and Jacob answered and said to 
Laban, What is my trespass? What is my 
sin, that thou hast so hotly pursued after me? 
Whereas thou hast searched all my stuff, 
whet hast thou found of all thy household 
stuff? Set it here before my brethren, and 
thy brethren, that they may judge betwixt 
us both. This twenty years have I been with 
thee: thy ewes and thy she-goats have not 
cast their young, and the rams of thy flock 
have I not eaten. That which was torn of 
beasts I brought not unto thee; I bare the 
loss of it; of my hand didst thou require it, 
whether sfolen by day or stolen by night. 
Thus I was, in the day the drought consumed 
me, and the frost by night, and my sleep de- 
parted from mine eyes. Thus have I been 
twenty years in thy house; I served thee 
fourteen years for thy two daughters, and six 
years for thy cattle; and thou hast changed 
my wages ten times. Except the God of my 
father, the God of Abraham, and the fear of 
Isaac, had been with. me, surely thou hadst 
sent me away now empty. God hath seen 
mine affliction, and the labour of my hands, 
and rebuked thee yesternight.”* The power 
of truth is irresistible, and even Laban, though 
with an ill grace, is constrained to yield to 


- 


it; and matters are at length amicably set- 


- he himself needed 


” 


‘tled to their mutual satisfaction. To prevent 
as much as possible all future ground of fear 
and suspicion, a covenant of peace and good 
will is ratified between them, with all the 
solemnities of a- Sacrifice, an oath, a monu- 
mental pillar, and,a feast. of love. Tu the 
whole of which transaction, we cannot help 
remarking, that Laban, the party who had 
the wicked intention and the guilty con- 
science, is the first to propose, and the most 
eager to employ the awful formalities of com- 
pacts, and promises, and oaths. He knew that 
to be thus bound, and 
therefore judges it necessary thus to bind the 
other. Laws are made for the violent and in- 
jurious, covenants for the false and perfidi- 
‘ous. The licht of an upright heart 1s its own 
law, the conseience of an honest man his own 
faithful witness, his own tremendous judge. 
What is the opinion of the world to conscious 


sintegrity?. “The conscious mind is its own 


* Gen. xxxi. 36—42. 
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awful world.” Guilt is timorous, jealous, and 
suspecting; innocence bold, believing, and 
generous. Laban employs the most words; 
Jacob has the purer and more righteous in- 
tention. Laban does justice, not from a regard 
to duty, but through fear of detection and 
punishment; Jacob speaks and practises truth 
because he loves it. The form of religion is 
employed by Laban to perfect the security 
which he wanted; Jacob scruples not to su- 
peradd the form, where he felt the force of 
the obligation. Laban swears, that he might 
hold the other fast; Jacob, because he fears 
an oath, and is willing at once to satisfy the 
other and to bind himself. Laban, an.idola- 
tor, calls to witness the gods whom the an- 
cestors of Abraham and Nahor served “be- 
yond the flood ;” Jacob, a worshipper of the 
living and true God, swears by “the fear of 
his father Isaac,” the God who has power to. 
save and to destroy. o & 

The agreement being thus solemnly rati- 
fied, and the hour of separation at length 
come, they part with mutual satisfaction— 
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Laban with the self-gratulation of having — 


made a virtue of necessity; and Jacob, well 
pleased to have escaped so happily from a 
danger so threatening. «Laban returns with 


his train to Haran, and we hear of him no — 


more. And little does it signify what became 
of an old miserly knave, whose name had 
been better blotted out of every record, than 
transmitted to posterity with so many notes 
of infamy upon it. Jacob goes on his way 
rejoicing towards Canaan, beloved of God. 


,and respected of men. 


He has hardly bidden his father-in-law 
farewell, when we find the angels of God 
pressing forward to meet him.”* The history 
of these superior beings, and of their com- 
merce with mankind, is so brief, so obscure, 


and so figurative, as rather to excite bee 


than to gratify it. It serves rather to furnis 
matter for speculation, than to convey dis- 
tinct, full, and exact information. By the 


angels of God, who are said to have met Ja~ 


‘cob on this occasion, some understand merely 


human messengers, whether deputed from 
among his own attendants to examine the 
country through which he was to travel, or 
some friendly strangers directed that way of 
Providence, to warn him of the approach of 
his brother Esau. But we cannot materially 
err by taking the words of Moses in their 
literal acceptation, and according to the more 
obvious sense which they convey. “ Where- 
fore should it be thought a thing incredible,” 
that the same merciful God who condescend- 
ed to'visit Jacob’s sleep at Bethel, with a vi- 
sion of angels ascending and descending from 
Heaven to earth, to cheer and encourage his 
solitary progress to Haran, should vouchsafe 


to bless his waking thoughts at Mahanaim 


with a visit of these ministering spirits ima 
* Gen. xxii. 1 
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; form, to be the image and the assur- 
eof the divine favour and protection in 
_every hour of danger, in every time of need? 
What had that man to fear from the rage of 
an incensed brother, though that brother were 

~ followed by an armed host, around whom 
“thelangels of the Lord encamped” in two 


sts or bands. q 
vo ther the history, in this passage, is to 
be understood literally or figuratively ; whe- 
ther these angels were human or supernatu- 
ral bemgs; this, in either view, well deserves 
remark, that Jacob was not induced, in con- 
fidence of the vision, to neglect any duty of 
piety or of prudence. Piety dictates the ad- 
dress and recommendation of himself to the 
God of angels and of men, which we read in 

_the opening of our discourse; and in this he 
chiefly rested his safety. And prudence made 
such a wise arrangement of his affairs, as 
might either gain a brother by kindness, melt 
him by submission, or oppose him with suc- 
cess. The religion which, aiming at things 
uncommon, miraculous, or preternatural, ne- 
glects or despises the plain track of reason 
and revelation, is dangerous, and to be sus- 
pected. It ministers too much to human vani- 
ty; it would establish a standard, vague, va- 
riable, and capricious as the wild imagination 
of man; and, making every one in matters of 
faith, a law unto himself, would depreciate 
the ‘sure word of prophesy,” which yields a 
steady, uniform, and certain light, to illumi- 
nate a dark world. ‘ 

The disposition of his company, which Ja- 
cob made, in the view of meeting his brother 
either asa friend or an enemy, discovers the 

deepest wisdom and penetration. Every thing 
that might revive the memory of their an- 
cient grudge is artfully suppressed. If there 
appear any ostentation of wealth, it is wealth 
devoted to the use and service of a brother. 

- The message which was put into the mouths 

ofthe servants who conducted the droves of 
‘cattle, to be successively delivered to Esau, 
is wonderfully ‘calculated to turn away the 
Wrath of an angry man, “my lord Esau,” 
“thy servant Jacob.” And the present judi- 
ciously intended to disarm and mollify him, is, 
with equal judgment, exhibited and tendered 
not all at once, but slowly and gradually ; in- 
sensibly to steal upon his heart, and impercep- 
‘tibly to. lull all his resentments asleep. He 
appears voluntarily paying a tribute of duty 
_ and affection as to his sovereign, not haugh- 
6 tily_ exacting submission and acknowlede- 
-ment as from his vassal.’ Fear for his own 
life had driven him, twenty years ago, from 
the face of Esau, and now that his being is 
_asit were, multiplied in the persons of 80 
many, dear to him as his own soul, his appre- 
hension increases in proportion. 
. ~ We cannot but observe, though we need 
“not much wonder at, the partiality discovered 


_ in settling the order of this domestic proces- 


‘fortitude, and perseverance ; and to ¢ 
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sion. ‘The beloved wife and her darling son 
are placed in the rear, farthest from danger, - 
if danger there were, because first in the at- 
tention and respect of the fond husband and 
father. Unhappy Jacob! whether shall we 
pity or blame thee? In this management I 
see the dawnings of that unwise and unfortu-_ 
nate preference, which afterwards raised such 
a tempest in the family, and pierced through 
the paternal heart with so many sorrows. 
The thirty-second chapter of this sacred 
book concludes with the history of an event 
in Jacob’s life, so very smgular and myste- 
rious, as to baffle interpretation, and defy 
criticism. I mean, his wrestling with a per- 
son unknown, in the form of a man, whom 
he afterwards describes as God, and against 
whom he prevailed in the contest. If this 
transaction is to be understood according to 
the letter of the narration, the Spirit of God 
has seen meet to withhold the knowledge of 
some particulars which are necessary to a 
clear and distinct comprehension of it; and 
the inquirer is stopt short, with the reply of 
the angel who wrestled, to Jacob’s request, 
“Tell me I pray thee thy name;” “ Where- 
fore is it that thou dost ask after my name ?””* 
The figurative meaning, and the practical 
intention and application, are more obvious : 
and it.is this mdeed with which we have 
chiefly to do. Jacob was that very morning 
to meet Esau, his brother, who was advancing 
toward him, at the head of four hundred 
men. Uncertain of his disposition and in- 
tentions, conscious of having given him much 
cause of offence, and apprised of the mena- 
cing and resentful language which he had 
formerly held concerning him, he shudders’ 
to think of the consequences of this formi- 
dable rencounter. And, having first poured 
out his soul to God in such a dreadful emer- 


‘gency, and then adopted the measures for 


safety which wisdom and the necessity of his 
situation suggested, he again, it is natural to 
Suppose, might have recourse to earnest 
prayer and supplication, and continue in it 
during a great part of the night and morn- 
ing, This, in the forcible and figurative 
phrase of oriental language, might be ex- 
pressed “ by his wrestling” with God “to the 
dawning of the day;” and is at length pre- 
vailing so far as to obtain from God: some 
sensible sion or token, to assure him he 
should be carried through this, as through 
his other dangers and distresses, undestroyed, 
unhurt. The signgiven him was calculated 
at once to express approbation of his’ faith, 
vince 
him of his inferiority ‘and weakness. The 
unknown wrestler, though seemingly foiled « 
in the combat, by a simple touch dislocates a 
joint in the hollow of Jacob’s thigh, and. 
thereby disables him from continuing the 
struggle. Might not the wisdom of God be 


* Gen, xxxii, 29, te . 
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employing such mystical representation and 


expression to instruct men in the nature of 
prayer, and to enforce the obligation of it? 


“To the end that we should pray always and |; 


not faint.” Do we prevail in our applications 
at the throne of grace? It is because our 
heavenly Father is disposed to yield, and 
stands out only to heighten our exertions, 
and call forth our importunity. Have we 
“power with God, and prevail?’ Then 
* what is man who shall die, and the son of 
man who is a worm?’ Did Jacob sink and 
fail in the very moment of victory? We are 
just what God makes or permits us to be. 

Whatever were the real circumstances of: 
this extraordinary scene, it procured Jacob a 
new and an honourable name, which obliter- 
ated to his posterity, if not altogether to him- 
self, that less honourable appellation which 
commemorated a little, though significant 
incident attending his birth, and which re- 
corded the infamy of his unfair dealings with 
his father and brother ; Jacob, the supplanter, 
is transformed into Israel, a prince with 
God. 

The vision of the Almighty is scarcely at 
an end, when the interview with Esau takes 
place. And we are then fittest for every 
service, for every trial, when we have settled 
matters with Heaven. He who by a touch 
disjointed Jacob’s thigh, could by a word 
have scattered Hsau’s host. But behold a 
greater miracle! By a simple act of his 
sovereign will, he has in a moment changed 
Esau’s heart. They meet, they converse, 
they love, as brothers ought to do. And “O 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity !” We apprehend 
a strife of fierce and angry looks, of reproach- 
ful words, of violence and blood. But how 
joyful the disappointment ! Behold a conten- 
tion of kindness, a blessed contest of affec- 
tion; the honest, heart-melting triumph of 
nature, the noble victory of goodness. Let 

_ the proud and the resentful peruse, with care, 
this inimitable scene of tenderness, painted 
imcolours so bright and so touching by the 
peneil’of inspiration,* and say, whether it be 
possible for any gratification of revenge, any 
depression of a hated rival, any triumph of 
violence and blood, to yield any thing that 
deserves the name of joy, compared with the 

" sweet satisfaction which must have filled the 
bosoms of this pair of brothers, burying ani- 
mosity and discord in mutual endearments, 

_ and» expressions’ of good will. Ah, why 
should so rnany wretched brothers as there 
are of us, pass ‘through a world in which 
there is so ‘much unavoidable misery, es- 
tranged from one another; or madly, wan- 

wickedly interrupt and disturb each 
other’s" passage, by bitterness and wrath ! 


% 


and state, and power, which will not permit 
*  “*"Gen. xxiii. 4—15. 
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brothers to live together in love as they. 


might, and as, but for one or other of these® 
disturbers of human quiet, they would do! 
Such scenes as that which now passed be- 
tween Jacob and Esau ought to have been 
perpetual. But alas, it cannot he! Esau 
must return to his possession in Mount Seir 
that very day; and Jacob pursue his journey 
to Canaan. The paternal roof must no more 
cover their heads again at one time, nor the 
affectionate parents enjoy the supreme feli- 
city of witnessing their reconciliation, and 
of strengthening it by their blessing and _ 
their prayers. Let the lower ranks of man-~ 
kind rejoice, that a gracious Providence, in 


withholding from them affluence, and station, 


and distinction, has left them a blessing 
ereater than all put together, friendship, and 
the means of exercising and enjoying it. 
Parents, as ye love your children, and wish 


to have them near you, and to bless you with’ 


a sight of their health and prosperity, be mo- 
derate in your views and efforts concerning 
them. Prospects of ambition, or of avarice, 
will of necessity banish them from your 
sight, will separate them ftom each other, 
will scatter them upon the face of the earth. 
Jacob, by slow movements, as the delicate 
condition of part of his retinue required, ad- 
vances homewards in a south-west direction 
from the ford of Penuel, on the south bank 
of the Jabbok, towards Jordan; and arrived» 
safe at the ford of Succoth, So called from 
the booths which he erected there, for a tem- 
porary repose to himself and family, in the 
plains of Jordan, about twelve or fifteen 
miles from Penuel} ten miles south of the 
sea of Galilee ; and five south of the Jabbok, 
where it runs into Jordan: a city afterwards 
assigned by lot to the tribe of Gad. After 
resting at Succoth about a month, he pro- 


ceeds to travel from Jordan west and by - 


south about thirty-five miles, and arrives in 
peace and safety, according to the promise 
and covenant, of the God of Bethel, which 
was ratified more than twenty years before, © 
at Shechem, the city of Hamor, the Hivite ; 
of whom he bought a field, in the same place 
where Abraham first pitched his tent upon 
coming into Canaan. And there Jacob erect-- 
ed an altar, and dedicated it by the name of 
El-Elohe-Israel, God, the God of Israel. 
Now this event happened in the year of the 
world two thousand two hundred and sixty- 
six; before Christ, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-eight; after the flood, six 
hundred and ten} from the peregrination of 
Abraham, one hundred and eighty-three; 
before Jacob’s descent into Egypt, thirty- 
two; before the going out of the children of 
Israel from Egypt, two hundred and forty- 
seven; and in the year of Jacob’s life, nine- 
ty-eight ; Isaac, his aged father, living then 
at Bee#-sheba, one hundred and fifty-seven 
years old. And this naturally furnishes ano- 
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ther resting place in the history of our pa- 


= 
triarch. 


The next Lecture, if God permit, will 
resume alle ge and carry it forward to 
a conclusion. We detain you only for a mo- 

ent or two, to suggest a few thoughts on 
the analogy of Jacob and Christ, from this 
portion of the Scripture history. How beau- 


_ tifully and how exactly does the account 


which Jacob gives of himself as a shepherd 


correspond to the character of the “good 
- ‘shepherd who giveth his life for the sheep !” 


“This twenty years have I been with thee: 
thy ewes and thy she-goats have not cast 
their young, and the rams of thy flock have 
T not eaten. That which was torn of beasts, 
I brought not unto thee: I bare the loss of 
it. Of my hand didst thou require it, whe- 
ther stolen by day, or stolen by night. Thus 
I was, in the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night, and my sleep depart- 
ed from mine eyes.”* “ And he said unto 
him, my lord knoweth that the children are 
tender, and the flocks and herds with young 
are with me: and if men should over-drive 
them one day, all the flock will die. Let my 
lord, I pray thee, pass over before his ser- 
vant; and I will lead on softly, according as 
the cattle that goeth before me, and the chil- 
dren be able to endure; until I come unto 
my lord unto Seir.”} “He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs 
With his arm, and carry them in his bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.”{ Angels, thus ministering to the 
*Gen. xxxii. 38-40. Gens xxxiii. 13, 14, 
} Isa. xi. 11. 
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lead our thoughts directly to the annuncia- 


‘tion, the nativity, the temptation in the wil- 


derness, the agony in the garden, the reswr- 
rection, the ascension, the second coming of 
our blessed Lord. The wrestling at Peniel, 
is a strong figurative description of the pow- 
erful and prevalent intercession of the Prince 
with God, Messiah himself, whose language 
is not “ Father, I beseech thee,” but “Tather, 
I will.” Jacob’s safe and happy return to Ca- 
naan, and to his father’s house, every enemy 
being subdued either by fear or by love, ac- 
companied with two bands of sons and daugh- 
ters, wherewith God had enriched him in 
the land where he was a stranger, and where 
he had been humbled, and oppressed,—prefi- 
gures, as has been suggested in a former dis- 
course, the triumphant return of the great 
Captain of salvation, to his father’s house 
above, loaded with the spoils of principalities 
and powers: the power of hell vanquished 
by force, an elect world redeemed and res- 
cued by love. “His right hand and his holy 
arm had gotten him the victory ;” “he shall 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet,” “sing praises to his name, sing praise.” 
“Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive, thou hast received gifts for 
men: yea, for the rebellious also, that the 
Lord God might dwell among them.”* “ Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father: 
to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever.” + Amen. 


* Psalm Ixviii. & t Rev. 1.5, 6. 
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And Jacob their father said unto them, 
is not, and 
father, saying, Slay my two sons, 

_ him to thee again. And he said, 

~ left alone: if mischief befal him by the way in 
wath sorrow to the grave —Gunesis xlii. 36-—38. 
Ir is a pleasing and an useful employment 

to trace important events up to their sources; 
to mark the gradual progress of human af 
fairs; to observe the same persons at differ- 
ent periods of their existence, and in differ- 
ent situations; to discover on what delicate 
hinges their fortunes have turned; and to 
contemplate the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness of Divine Providence, in producing the 
greatest effects from the slightest and most 


if I bring him not to thee: deliver him into my hand, and lw 
My son shall not go down with pops for his brother is dead, and he is 
"he which ye go, t d 


ad 


: : Me have ye bereaved of my children ; Joseph i ee 
ye will take Benjamin away : all these things are aodtiiet me.’ oseph is not, and Siméon 


And Reuben spake his 
i b ring 


en shall ye bring down my gray hairs 
. “i 


unlikely causes. There is no greater error 

in conduct than to reckon certain actions re- 
lating to morals, trifling and insionificant, 
When revolutions in private families, and in 
empires, are pursued up to the springs from 
whence they flow, they ate often found to 
commence in some little error, i advertency, 

or folly, which, at the time, might have been ©. 


|despised or neglected. Just as mighty rivers 


begin their course in some paltry, obscure 


— 
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stream, which the peasant could dry up with 
the sole of his foot. The past is infinitely 
less perspicuous to the eye of human under- 
standing, than the future is to divine intelli- 
gence. God “seeth the end from the begin- 
ning, saying, My counsel shall stand, and I 
-will fulfil ail my pleasure.” The periods 
which make the most brilliant figure in the 
page of history, were periods of anxiety and 
trouble to the men and the nations who then 
figured on the scene. A life of many inci- 
dents is a life of much distress. When the 
writer has got a great deal to relate, the per- 
son whose life is recorded has had a great 
deal to suffer. 

Much more is written of Jacob than of any 
other of the patriarchs. Alas! it is only say- 
ing that his miseries were much more nu- 
merous and severe. Ina life shorter than 
his father’s by thirty-three years, calamity so 
crowded upon calamity, that it seems extend- 
ed to the utmost stretch of even antediluvian 
longevity. What hour of his mature age is 
free from pain and sorrow? Not one! In 
what region does he find repose? No where. 
Canaan, Haran, Egypt, are to him almost 
equally inclement. As a son, a servant, an 
husband, a father; in youth, in manhood, in 
old age; he is unremittingly afflicted. And 
no sooner is one difficulty surmounted, one 
wo past, than another and a greater over- 
takes him. Formerly he had youthful blood 
and spirits to encounter and to endure the 
ills of life. Hope still cheered the heart, and 
scattered tne cloud. But now, behold the 
hoary head sinking with sorrow to the grave; 
the spirit oppressed, overwhelmed, with a 
sea of trouble. Keen recollection summons 
up the ghosts of former afflictions, and past 
joys recur only to remind him that they are, 
gone for ever; and black despair obscures, | 
excludes the prospect of good to come. What 
heart is not wrung, at hearing a poor old 

-man closing the bitter recapitulation of his 
“misfortunes, in the words I have read, ** All, 
all these things are against me?” ai 

Perhaps the life of no other man affords a 
like instance of accumulated distress. The 
mournful detail of this evening will present, 
collected within the compass of not many 
months, a series of the eaviest afflictions 
that ever man endured ; and all springing up 
out of objects, in which the heart naturally 
seeks and expects to find delight. An only 
daughter dishonoured—his eldest hope stain- 
ed with incest—Simeon and’ Levi polluted 

_with innocent blood—Judah joined in mar- 
‘riage toa woman of Canaan, and a father by 
his own daughter-in-law—J oseph torn in| 
pieces by wild beasts—his beloved Rachel 
lost in childbirth—his venerable father re- 
moved from him in the course of nature— 
the miserable wreck and remains of his famai- 
ly ready toyperish with famine—Simeon a 


prisoner in Egypt,—and Benjamin, the only 


remaining pledge of his Rachel’s love, de- 
manded and forced to be given up. What, 
sorrow was ever like this sorrow? “This is 
the man who hath seen affliction by the rod 



















































fondness; do all a father’s blessings, wishes, 
and prayers; do all the promises and predic- 
tions of Heaven issue in this? “If in this 
life only there were hope,” who so miserable 
as God's dearest children? Whose lot is so 
much to be deplored as that of the son of 
Isaac ? 

Jacob, after an absence of more than twen- 
ty years, has returned to the land of his na- 
tivity. A guardian Providence has protected 
and delivered him from his avowed enemies, 
from Laban, and from Esau: but the most 
dangerous enemies of his repose are still 
nearer to him, they “are.those of his own 
house.” He has purchased an estate, he has 
spread his tent, he has erected his altar; 
“his mountain. stands strong,” what can 
move him? From what slight beginnings, 
do great events arise! Dinah the daughter 
of Jacob, prompted by female vanity, curiosi- 
ty, or somé other motive equally deserving 
blame, ventures, unattended, beyond the 
verge of the paternal ‘superintendence and 
protection, and falls. into danger and shame. 
She went out, says the scripture, “to see 
the daughters of the land.” Josephus affirms, 
that she was attracted by the celebration of 
a great public festival, according to the man- 
ners of the country. _ Her youth, innocence, 
and inexperience inspire confidence ; novelty 
awakens curiosity; beauty tempts, opportu- 
nity favours, and virtue 1s lost. From the 
first transgression, down to this day, female 
disgrace and ruin have begun in the gratifi- 
cation of an immoderate desire to see, and to 
‘know, some new thing; from an inclination 
to exhibit themselves, and to observe others. 
One daughter of Israel is much more likely 
tobe corrupted by communication with many 
daughters of Canaan than they are to be im- 
proved by the conversation of that one. There 
ig much wisdom, my fair friends, in keeping 
far, very far within your bounds. There is 
danger, great danger, in advancing to the 
utmost limit of liberty and virtue. ‘For, the 
extreme boundary of virtue is also the ex~ 
‘treme boundary of vice; and she who goes 
every length she lawfully may, is but half a 
step from going farther than she ought, or 
perhaps than she intended. 

Desire is commonly extinguished by gra~ 
tification; but it is also sometimes inflame 
by it. And so it was with Shechem. The 
first disorder of his passion and its effects, 
are not more to his shame, than the repara- 
tion which he inténded and attempted, is to 
his honour. Indeed, if we except the leading 
step in this transaction, the whole proceed- 
ing on the part of the young prince 1s noble 
and generous to a high degree; and loudly 


of his wrath.” And doesall a partial mother’s — % 
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reproves and strikingly exposes the cool, the 
cruel, remorseless seducers of a Christian 
age, and ofa civilized country. 
The unhappy father receives the news of 
his daughter’s dishonour with silent sorrow. 
And how often does he wish in the sequel, 
that he had forever buried his grief in his 
own heart? Hamor readily adopts the views 
of his son, disdains not the alliance of a shep- 
herd, courts Dinah, though humbled, with 
all the respect due to a princess, and all the 
mhunificence becoming one who was himself 
a sovereion. Those who are fathers, who 
have daughters for whom they feel, or for 
whom they fear, will judge of Jacob’s satis- 
faction at this proposal. ‘To have the wound 
which had been made in the fond paternal 
heart, instantly closed up; the stain cast 
upon his name, wiped clean away; his dar- 
_ ling. child’s peace and reputation restored; 
~ an honourable alliance formed with a weal- 
thy, virtuous, and generous prince; a whole 
people proselyted from idols to the God of 
Israel. How many sources of exquisite sa- 
tisfaction! Is the black cloud over Jacob’s 
head going for once to descend in refreshing 
drops, is it going for once to burst, and dis- 
perse itself into calmness and serenity? Alas, 
alas! the tempest is only gathering thicker 
around him; and dreadful must the discharge 
of it be. I shudder as I proceed. 

Simeon and. Levi, two brothers german of 
Dinah, and who, on that account, think them- 
selves peculiarly concerned in the vindica- 
tion of their sister’s honour, affect to receive 
Shechem’s overtures with complacency.— 
They have no scruples but what arise from 
religion. Let these be removed, and the 

way is cleared at once. Deep, designing, 
dissembling villains! The ordinance of God. 
is in their mouths, the malice of the devil 
lies brooding in their hearts. They recom- 
mend a sacrament, and they are preparing a 
sacrifice, a horrid human sacrifice, of many 
victims. a ; 

_ There is not a more singular fact in all 
history, than the ready compliance of the 
whole inhabitants of Shechem with the pro- 
posal of changing their religion, and of re- 
celving, at so late a period in life, the pain- 
ful sign of circumcision. Great must have 
been the authority which Hamor had ‘over 
them, or great the affection which they bore 
him. Unhappy man! he practised a little 
deceit in stating the case to his people, but 

“was himself much more grossly deceived, 
And I greatly question whether he had pre- 
vailed, had not the temptation of Jacob's cat- 
tle and other substance, been held out as a 
motive to obtain their consent. Com ply how- 
ever they did—and it. proved fatal to them. 
For on the third day, the two sons of Jacob 
already mentioned attended probably by'a 
band of their friends and Servants, rushed 
upon them and ‘put them all to the sword. 
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“Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; _ 
and their wrath, for it was cruel; I will di- 
vide them in Jacob, and scatter them in Is- 
rael.”* We nowhere meet with an instance 
of more savage, indiscriminating barbarity. 
For the offence of one, a whole nation is 
mercilessly cut off, and rapine closes the 
scene of blood. For they plundered the city, 
and carried off the wretched women captive 
whose husbands they had murdered. Horrid, 
infernal passion! And how was Dinah’s 
honour repaired by this? And these simple, 
easy, believing men, these harmless, unof- 
fending women, what had they done? 
Daughters of Canaan, dearly have ye bought 
the favour of a visit from Jacob’s daughter. 
Idle and unhallowed was the opening of the 
scene, and dreadful has the conclusion been. 
I should not have been surprised to hear of 
a confederacy among all the neighbouring 
states, to exterminate such a band of robbers 
and murderers from the face of the earth. 
Jacob is justly alarmed with the apprehen- 
sion of this, and, warned of God, removes 
from the neighbourhood of Shechem to Beth- 
el; a spot that brought to his recollection, 
calmer, happier days—when he was flying 
indeed from his country, without wealth, 
without a friend; but free also from the anx- 
iety, vexation, and care, which an increased 
family and abounding wealth have brought 
upon him. How much better is it to go child- 
less, than have children to be the grief and 
plague of a man’s heart? 

Being arrived at Bethel, where he had 
been blessed with the visions of the Almighty 
on his way to Padan-aram, he deems it a 
proper time and place to purge his family of 
every vestige of idolatry. It is no easy mat- 
jter to live in an idolatrous, or irreligious 
country, without losing a sense of religion, 
or acquiring a wrong one. This is one of 
‘the great-evils. which attend travelling’into 
distant lands, .Our young men who reside 
long abroad, whatever else they bring back” 
to their native country, generally drop by” 
the way the pious principles which were in- 
stilled ito them in their youth. Some yery 
fnearly related to Jacob, I am afraid, had a 
violent hankering after the gods beyond the» 
flood. Why else did Rachel steal away the 
images which were her father’s? »,However 
that may be, Jacob now disposes of them in 
a proper manner, and buries every shred that 
could minister to idolatry, under the oak that 
‘was by Shechem. The conduct of Jacob’s 
sons had, of necessity, awakened: a hostile» 
spirit in the country against him, which, had 
it not. been providentially restrained, must 
have proved fatal to him. But.“ the terror 
ef God was upon the cities that were round 
about them, and they did not pursue after the 
sons of Jacob.’”+  - * 

About this time, a breach was’made in the 

* Gen. xlix. 7. t Gen. xxxv. 5, 
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family by the death of Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse; the threatening and fore-runner of a 
much heavier stroke. or, just after they 
had left Bethel, as he was on his way finally 

‘to join his father with all his family, with a 
heart exulting, no doubt, in the prospect of 
presenting to his yenerable parents the wives 
and children which God had given him; 
Rachel, his much-loved Rachel, is suddenly 
taken in labour by the way side, and dies, 
after bearing another son. Unhappy woman! 
She falls a victim to what she had coveted 
so earnestly. “Give me children else I die,” 
in her haste, in the bitterness of her heart, 
she exclaimed. She obtains her wish, and 
it proves fatal toher. God, a righteous God, 
gives her children, and she dies. Resentment 
at her vehemence and impatience is lost in 
sorrow for her loss. 

The history does not expand itself here, 
but simply relates the fact. Some causes are 
injured, not assisted, by a multiplicity of 
words. The feelings of the patriarch on this 
occasion are rather to be conceived than de- 
scribed. Rachel early, constantly, tenderly 
loved; earned with long and severe servi- 
tude ; endeared by knowledge and habit, and 
rendered more important and valuable by 
fruitfulness, could not be lost without. pain. 
It was natural for the dying mother to think 
of perpetuating the memory of her mortal 
anguish, by giving the son whom she brought 
into life at the expense of her own, the name 
of Ben-oni, “the son of my sorrow.” It was 
wise and pious in the surviving father, to 
preserve rather the memory of the benefit 
received, than of the loss sustained; and by 
the name of Benjamin, “the son of my right 
hand,” to mark and record submission to, and 
trust in Providence, rather than seek to per- 

tuate his grief, by retaining the maternal 

pellation, which seemed to murmur at and 
to reflect upon the dispensations of the Al- 
mighty. Dying in childbirth, it was found 
necessary to bury her with greater expedi- 
tion than the removal of the corpse to the 
cave of. Machpelah permitted; though there 
the precious dust of Sarah and of Abraham re- 
posed. And, as it is happily ordered by na- 
ture, Jacob amuses, soothes, and spends his 
grief, which might otherwise have oppressed 
and. spent him, in erecting a monument to 
Rachel’s memory. ‘Thus, what the heart in 
the first paroxysms of its anguish, intends 
as-the means of rendering grief lasting or 
continual, gradually, imperceptibly, and most 
graciously extinguishes it altogether. 

While this wound was still bleeding, the 
patriarch’s heart is pierced through with an- 
other stroke, if not so acute, perhaps more 
overwhelming. Reuben, his eldest hope, 

_yaised and distinguished by Providence, placed 
in the foremost rank among many brethren, 
degrades and dishonours himself by the com- 
mission of a crime which modesty blushes to 











think of, and “such as is not so much as 
named among the Gentiles ;” a crime which” 
blended the guilt and shame of another with 
his own; which could not make the nsual 
apologies of surprise, temptation, or passion 
for itself But let us hasten from it. We 
can sit and weep awhile upon the grave of 
Rachel; but from the incestuous couch of 
Reuben, imagination flics away with horror 
and disgust. What a dreadfully licentious, 
irregular, and disorderly family, 1s the family 
of pious Jacob! Each of his sons is worse 
and more wicked than another. Accursed 
Laban, I see thy infernal avarice at the bot- 
tom of all thisdisorderand wickedness! It was 
that which first introduced a multiplicity of 
wives into Jacob’s bosom. It was that which 
created and kept up jarring interests in his 
family; and gave birth to those unhallowed, 
disgraceful, head-strong passions, which dis- 
turbed his peace, pierced his heart, and dis- 
honoured his name. a ee 
An affliction more in the order of nature, 
and whose certain and gradual approach 
must have prepared the heart to meet it, at 
length overtakes him. After an absence of 
more than twenty years, he rejoins his aged . 
father, now in his. one hundred. and sixty- 
third year, at Arbah, afterwards called He- 
bron, “the city where Abraham and Isaac so- 
journed.” It does not appear whether Rebe-, 
kah yet lived, or not. If she did, what must 
have-been her feelings at embracing her 
long-lost, darling son; and at finding: him so 
abundantly increased in children and in 
wealth? Pure and perfect is the delight of 
a grandmother, as she caresses the young 
ones of a beloved child, the heirs and repre- 
sentatives of the husband of her youth, the 
supporters of hisname, prospects, and dignity. 
In presenting his family to his father, Jacob 
must havebeen agitated by variousand mixed 
emotions. It was natural for the old man to 
inquire minutely into the events of his son’s © 
life, during the tedious years of their separa- 
tion; into the character and qualities of his 
grandchildren; into the state of J acob’s world- 
ly circumstances; much more, into the state 
of his mind as a believer, and the heir of the 
promise. The answer to these parental in- 
quiries must of necessity have awaked in the 
bosom of the wretched sufferer ten thousand’ 
melancholy and painful sensations; and torn 
open afresh those wounds which the lenient 
hand of time had begun to close up. The 
hardships endured in Padan-aram; the seve- ~ 
rity, churlishness, and deceit of Laban, would 
rise again to view. And almost every child, 
as he presented them one by one to his sire, 
must have suggested some mortifying and. 
distressful circumstance to wring his heart. 
Dinah, not in the bloom and dignity of virgin 
innocence, but humbled and dishonoured, 
robbed of that which makes youth lovely, 
and age respected— Simeon aud Levi, her 





brothers, polluted with innocent blood, and 
Reuben, his “ first-born, his might, and the 
beginning of his strength, the excellency of 
dignity, and the excellency of power,” stam- 
ed with incest—Judah, his fourth son, who had 
begun to build up a family of his own, but it 
was by a Canaanitish woman,* whose pro- 
geny involved him in complicated guilt, and 
covered him with shame—Joseph and Benja- 
min, fair as the opening plossoms of the ver- 
nal rose, and precious as the purple fluid 
which visited his sad heart—But alas! the 


highly valued stock which had shot forth, 


these two lovely branches, is prematurely 
cut down and withered. His beloved Rachel 
is no more; and he is deprived of even the 
poor consolation of reflecting, that her sacred 
dust slept in the same tomb with that of his ve- 
nerableancestors. But to have the privilege of 
pouring his sorrows into the bosom of a father, 
was the alleviation if not the cure of them. 
And he, who by meditation, and faith, and 
prayer, had overcome the world, and lived so 
long in heaven, was well qualified for admi- 
nistering the vivifying cordial to the fainting 
soul, to apply the sovereign balm to the ach- 
ing heart of a son, who had been a still 
greater sufferer than himself. 

But the calamities of neither the father 
nor the son are-as yet come to a period ; and 
_ they have still to interchange sorrows for a 
loss more bitter and oppressive than any 
which they have yet endured. For, in little 
more than six years from their re-union; 
while Isaac; now one hundred and seventy 
years old, was’ patiently looking for his dis- 
mission from this scene of trouble, and -pre- 
paring to enter the harbour of eternal rest— 
he is driven back upon the tempestuous ocean, 
and doomed to toil and grieve ten years 
more of a weary life, deploring an affliction 
which admitted of no consolation, and which 
at length brought his white head with sor- 
row to the grave. At this period it was, that 
Joseph, beautiful and young, Joseph, the de- 
dight of God and man, Joseph, the memorial 
of Rachel, the pride of Jacob, the prop of 
Isaac’s old age, disappeared, and was heard 
‘of no more, till many years after his venera- 
dle grandsire slept in the dust. 

Jacob, sinking himself into the dust, under 
the pressure of a burthen which nature was 
‘unable to sustain, is at leneth called to per- 
form the last sad office of filial affection, and 
to lay his hand upon the already extinguish- 
ed orbs of his honoured father ; willing, and 
longing, Tam persuaded, to have descended 
‘with him into the grave. But not the least 
eventful part of his history is yet to come. 
It will henceforward be blended with that of 
Joseph, which now solicits our attention, O 
could we but bring to the study and display 
of it, a small portion of that native simplicity, 
that divine eloquence, that celestial energy, 

* Gen. XXXViil. 2. 18. 24, 25, 26. 
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which glow and shine upon the page of in- 
spiration! with what delight and success 
should we then speak, and with what pleasure 
and profit should ye then lend a listening 
ear ! ; 

The story of Jacob, as it. proceeds, teaches 
many useful lessons for the conduct of life ; 
and opens many sources of religious imstruc- 
tion. Who would not rather be honest, un- 
suspecting, believing Jacob, than dark, de- 
signing, selfish Laban? And yet, who does 
not see the necessity of blending the wisdom 
of the serpent, with the harmlessness of the 
dove? We mourn to think on the preva- 
lence of those fiery and ungovernable pas- 
sions which separate, and scatter, and alien- 
ate those whom God and nature designed to 
live together, and to love one another; and 
which robs human life of many instances of 
felicity which might have been in it. Why 
should Isaac and Jacob have lived twenty 
years asunder, to their mutual discomfort 
and distress? The vile spirit of this evil 
world arose; the spirit of pride, emulation, 
ambition, avarice, fear, revenge, drove Jacob 
into a miserable exile; and left his father a 
forlorn, forsaken, anxious blind old man. 
Happy that poverty, which permits the 
parent and his child to cherish each other, 
till the cold hand of death chill the heart. 
Happy the obscurity which excludes envy; 
and forces not a man to be an enemy to his 


}own brother ! 


We have seen in the patriarch, a man like 
ourselves, “bruised and put to grief;” the 
image of “one greater man,” “a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief,” whose 
woes commenced in the manger, and ceased 
not till they were lulled to rest in the tomb. 
“The Son of Man” who “cameé’ not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” “The 
heir of all things” who emptied himself, and 
voluntarily assumed “the form of a servant.” 
“ And they gave'unto Jacob-all'the strange 


gods which were in their hand, and all their 


ear-rings which were in their ears; and Ja- 
cob hid them under the oak which was by 
Shechem.”* “ And Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem, and found in the temple those that 
sold oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the 
changers of money, sitting. And when he 
had.made a scourge of small cords, he drove 
them all out of the temple, and the sheep, 
and the oxen, and poured out the changers’ 
money, and overthrew the tables: and said 
unto them that sold doves, Take these things 
hence, make not my Father’s house an house 
of merchandise.”} Jacob presented to his 
father a numerous and thriving offspring ; 
but many of.them children perverse and cor- 
rupted, their father’s shame and sorrow. But 
when our spiritual Head shall present his 
redeemed to “his Father and our Father, to 
his God and our God,” saying, “ Here am I, 
* Gen. xxxv. 4, } John ii. 13—16. 
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and the children thou hast given me,” the 
parental eye shall discern in them “neither 
sept nor wrinkle, nor any such thing.” Our 
‘ather in Heaven ever lives, “exalted that 
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he may show merey;” our “Redeemer 
liveth,” “ he is risen again, he is even at the: 
right. hand of God, he also maketh interces- 

sion for us.” r & 
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Now Israelloved Joseph more than all his children, because he was the son of his old ago: and he made 
him a coat of many colours. And when his brethren saw that their father loved him more than alll hig 
brethren, they hated him, and could not'speak peaceably unto him.—GENzsIs XXKVileyS, 4. 7 


Tue history of mankind exhibits an un- 
“eeasing contention between the folly and 
wickedness. of man, and the wisdom and 
goodness of God. Men are continually striv- 
ing to outdo, to mortify, and to hurt one 
another ; but a gracious Providence, by op- 
_posing spirit to spirit, interest to interest, 


' force to force, preserves the balance, and 


supports the fabric. His sovereign power 
and matchless skill, produce exquisite har- 
mony’ from the confused, the contending, 
discordant tones of human passions. He 
controls and subdues a diversity, which 
threatened disorder, separation, and destruc- 
tion, into a variety whieh pleases, which 
unites, which cements and preserves man- 
kind. And a more consolatory, a more com- 
posing, a more satisfying view of the divine 
Providence. we cannot indulge ourselves in, 
than this merciful superintendence which it 
condescends take of the affairs of men, 
_and of every thing that affects their virtue 
or their happiness. .The disorders which 
prevail in the natural world, under the sub- 
duing hand of heaven, range themselves into 
order and peace. The convulsions which 
shake and disturb the moral world, directed, 
checked, and counterbalanced by a power 
much mightier than themselves, subside into 
tranquillity, through the very agitation and 
violence they had acquired. “ Surely, O 
Lord, the wrath of man shall praise thee, 
and the remainder of wrath thou shalt re- 
strain.” When the tumult is over, and the 
noise ceases, religion rears up her head, and 
says, in the words of Joseph to his brethren, 
«hut as for you, ye thought evil against me, 


but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass, | 


as it is this day, tosave much people alive.”* 

We are now come to a passage of the 
sacred history of uncommon beauty and im- 
portance. Whether we consider the sim- 
plicity and grace of the narration, the affect- 
ing circumstances of the story, the interest- 
ing and instructive views of the human heart 
which it unfolds, the many plain and useful 

* Gen. 1. 20. 
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lessons. which it teaches; or the mighty 
consequences, both near and remote, which. 
resulted to the family of Jacob, to the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, and to the human race, from 
incidents, at first insignificant and seeming- 
ly contemptible, but gradually swelling into 
magnitude, embracing circle after circle, 
extending from period to period, till at length 
all time and space are occupied by them. 

Isaac was now as good as dead; calmly 
looking forward to his latter end; alive only 
to sentiments of piety and of pain. And 
Jacob was, through much difficulty and dis- 
tress, at last settled in the land wherein his 
father was a stranger; increased in wealth, 
rich in children, rich in piety, but advanced. 
in years, and loaded with afiliction. Jacob's 
family, the salt of the earth, was itself in a 
very putrid and corrupted state; and the 
heads of the twelve tribes of Israel were 
themselves very bad men. The unhappy 
father endeavours to soothe the anguish 
arising from the ill behaviour of his grown- 
up sons, by the pleasing prospects which the 
more amiable qualities of his younger chil- 
dren. opened to him. reo 

The sacred historian introduces to us the 
favourite character of Joseph with wonder- 
fal art and skill. From the very first me- 
ment we’ become interested in him. He ig 
the long expected son of beauteous Rachel 
_—his mother was dead—he had now attain- 
ed his seventeenth year—and he was the 
darling object of his father’s affection. Ja- 
cob’s affection, however, has not blinded him 
so far, as to bring up even his favourite in 
idleness. Little does that man consult either 
the credit or the comfort of his son, who- 
breeds him to no useful employment: for in- 
dolence is the nurse of’ vice, the parent of 
shame, the source of misery. Unfortunately 
for him, however, Joseph is associated in em- 
ployment with persons whose conversation 
was not likely to improve his morals, and 
whose dispositions toward him did not pro- 
mise much to promete his happiness; “ the 
lad was with the sons of Bilhah, and with the 
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sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives ;” who, | 
alas! seem tol ave inherited much more of | 


the spirit of the bondwoman who was their 


“mother, than the freeman who was their fa- 
A ae ‘What were the particulars of their 
ill conduct we are not told: but Joseph ob- 
served it, was grieved and offended, and re- 
pgm it to his father. 

acob is not wholly irreprehensible in this. 
It was imprudent to trust a well-inclined 
young man, at that delicately dangerous sea- 
son of life, far, or long out of his sight, and 
in such company. It was wrong to en- 
courage in Joseph a spirit of censoriousness 
and ‘self-conceit. It was madness to add 
fuel to those resentments, which his ill-dis- 
guised partiality to this son of his old age 
vhad already kindled in the breasts of his 
other children. But his understanding seems 
quite blinded by love for the boy; and he 
proceeds from weakness to weakness. As 
if he had not raised up enemies enough to 
him, by countenancing in him the odious 
character of tale-bearer, he goes on to ex- 
pose him to the hatred of all the family, by 
dressing up his darling in “a coat of many 
colours.” 
What a foundation of mischief was here 
laid! The brothers must have been much 
less inflammable than they were well known 
to be, not to have taken fire at this indiscreet, 
this ridiculous distinction. And Joseph him- 
self must have possessed a mind much more 
firm and more enlightened than seventeen 
generally discovers, not to have felt at least 


some transient emotions of vanity, insolence, 


and self-sufficiency, in being thus favoured 
above the rest. The father was therefore 
injurious to all, but most to himself. His 
house is now in flames, and he himself has 
fired the train. Parents, as ye love your re- 
pose, as you value your children, as you 
would have them dwell together in unity, as 
ye would not put a dagger into a brother’s 
hand to shed a brother’s blood, guard your- 
selves well against partial affections: or if 
unhappily you have conceived them, conceal 
it from every eye, let not the» favourite see 
it, let not his rival suspect it. Let reason, 
let religion, let that very partiality itself 
teach you to be wise and just. Parents, as 
. ye prize the understanding, the’virtue, the 
true dignity of your children, let them never 
be taught to think that dress confers conse- 
quence, that finery implies worth, that the 
body deserves more attention than the mind. 
Let not even your daughters be led, throuch 
your silly vanity, to believe that any part of 
their excellence consists in the splendour of 
their appearance. But still inculcate upon 
them, that a mind stored with virtues, with 
modesty, meekness, gentleness, patience, 
humility, is, both to God and man, a sight 
Infinitely more pleasing than the most beauti- 
ful person adorned with jewels and lace, if 



















|} more extraordinary t 


these or any of these be peateaey 5 them 
know early, and hear frequently, t t cleanli- 
ness and decency are virtues which they 
ought to acquire and to practise: but that a 
curiously ornamented body is, to a discern- 
ing eye, nothing but the indication, and the 
wretched, tawdry covering of a naked soul. 

I think I see the ill effect of Jacob’s fond- 
ness on Joseph himself. What could have 
suggested those dreams of his own superiori- 
ty, the recital of which was so offensive to 
his brothers, and which drew from his father 
himself check and reproof? Nothing but 
the petulancy of his waking thoughts buoyed 
up by confidence in paternal preference and 
favour. It will be said, that they were inti- 


mations from above, of his future greatness 


and eminence. It is readily admitted. . But 


of what stuff does the foreknowledge and. 
power of God frame.prognostics and predic- 
tions ? 
violent propensities and desires of men’s 
minds. And many events seem to have been 
predicted, not because they are to come to pass, 
but they come to pass because they have been 
predicted. The dreams themselves a 
natural working of a young mind, inflated 
by indulgence. 


Sometimes, perhaps often, of the 


The repetition of them, 
where they were sure to occasion disgust, 


marks a simplicity, an innocence, a boyish 
thoughtlessness. and indiscretion, which it 


were cruel severely to censure, but which 
wisdom can by no means approve. And, the 
whole taken together, the prognostic with 


the realization, the canse with the efiect, the 
prophesy with the event, form a wonderful . 


and instructive contrast of the weakness of 
man, and the power of God; the meanness 


-of the materials, and the magnificence of the 


fabric ; the feebleness of the instrument, and. 


the force of the hand which employed it. 


Though Jacob was not altogether pleased 


-with the spirit which these dreams and the 
prehearsal of them discovered, yet they had 


avery different effeet upon him and. upon 
his sons. They envied and hated him the 
more; he “observed the saying.” Whether 
from a father’s partial fondness, or instructed 
by that Spirit, who afterwards disclosed fu- 
turity to him, down to the gathering of the 
people to Shzloh, he considered the doubling 
of the vision, and its coinciding purport, as 
portending something great and good to his 
beloved child; and.he sits down patiently to 
wait the issue. And we shall presently find 
it was hastening towards its conclusion in a 
course much more — and by means much 
an any which he could 

possibly apprehend. . 
By this time the power of Jacob’s family 
was. grown so great, or the terror inspired 
by the cruel murder of the Shechemites was 
so far effaced, that his ten eldest sons adven- 
ture into the neighbourhood of that city to 
feed their flocks, The distance from Beer- 
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dreamer cometh.” Well has our headed 
Lord cautioned his disciples against the use 
‘of contemptuous expressions one to another. 
For however slight and insignificant 2 hard.“ 
or ridiculous name at first sight may appear, 

it proceeds from an unkind heart, and par- 
takes of the nature of murder. » 

Tt is no uncommon thing for men who have 
quite got over every scruple of conscience, 
and all.sense of duty, still to retain some re- 
gard to decency; and to respect opinion and 
appearances after the heart is become per- 
fectly callous. Though they can remorse- 
lessly resolve on shedding blood, they have 
not confidence enough to avow their violence 
and barbarity, but craft and falsehood must, 
be called in, to cover their villany from the . 
eye of the world. “Come, now, therefore, 
and let usslay him; and cast him into some 
pit, and we will say, some evil beast hath 
devoured him: and we shall see what will 
become of his dreams.”* That there should 
have been one of the ten capable of con- 
ceiving and suggesting such a deed of hor- 
ror, had been wonderful; but that only one 
of ten should rise up to intercede for the un- 
happy victim, exceeds all belief. We almost 
lose the remembrance of Reuben’s filthiness, 
in his. good-natured attempt to save his_bro- 
ther. If there were something of deceit in , 
the proposal which he made to the rest for this 
purpose, it was on the side of virtue, and calls 
at least for pardon, if not for commendation. 

Joseph was now at hand. And O how dif- 
ferent his reception from what he fondly ex- 
pected! “They stript J oseph out of his 
coat, his coat of many colours that was on®* 
him. And they took him, and cast him into 
a pit: and the pit was empty, there was no 
water in it.’+ With truth has’ the ‘wise 
man said, “ the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel.” The demons of envy and revenge 
have taken possession of their hearts. In vain 
he weeps, in vain he prays, in vain employs 
the tender names of father and brother, to 
win theirpity. The coat, the odious ‘coat, 
the badge of a partial father’s fondness, steels 
their breasts. They strip it off with more 
of savage joy than ever the doating parent 
felt of satisfaction in seeing him put it on, or 
the hapless youth himself in wearing it.The 
horror of being cast alive into, a pit to perish 
with hunger, is not to be conceived, much 
less expressed. What must it then have 
been to a heart like Joseph’s, tremblingly 

alive to the keenest sensations of pain; ac- 
would an improvement in agriculture, or an quainted, till then, only with gentleness and 


adventure in trade. It is no wonder the poor indulgence, and now dreadfully awakened to 
perceive the full extent of his misery? In- 


Shechemités found no pity at their hands, ; 
when they are so lost to the feelings of na- | stant death had been mercy to one in sucha 
situation. 


ture, humanity, and filial duty, as to deliber- f : an 
ate and determine, without ceremony or Te- As if they had done nothing, they sit down 
unconcernedly to eat bread. Savage mon- 


morse, upon their own prother’s death. The ; 1 
trifling incident of the dreams lies rankling | sters! Could the moderate cravings of their 
in their bosoms. “ Behold,” say they, “ this # Gen, Xxxvii. 20. { Gen. xxxvii. 23, 24. 





sheba, where Jacob dwelt, being considera- 
ble ; their absence being extended toa length 
of time that created anxiety, and though their 
apprehensions | might; a solicitous father’s 
anxiety not being quite laid to rest, he thinks 
proper to send Joseph from Hebron, to inquire 
after their welfare, and to bring him word 
again. Unhappy father and son! little did 
they think the parting of that day was to be 
for such a length of duration. Blind that we 
are to futurity! We “cannot tell what a 
day may bring forth.” The last-meeting, the 
last parting ; the last coming in and going 
out; the last time of speaking and of hear- 
ing ; the last of every thimg must soon over- 
take us all. Joseph accordingly leaves his 
father’s house, never, never to return to it 
more, and goes forth in quest of his brethren. 
_ Our tender affections are now strongly ex- 
cited for the hapless youth. A lad of seven- 
teen, who had never till now been from be- 
neath the protection of paternal care and 
tenderness; whose face “the wind of Hea- 
ven” had never hitherto “visited too rough- 
ly” whose spirit mortification had never 
galled, whose heart affliction had never yet 
pierced ; thrown at once into the wide world, 
missing his way in an unknown country, ex- 
posed to savage beasts, or more savage men; 
coming at length to the place of his destina- 
tion, but disappointed of finding what he 
looked for there; and finally falling into the 
hands’ of butchersj'where he expected bro- 
thers. If ever there were an object of com- 
passion, it is now before us. I observe his 
young heart flutter with joy, when, after all 
is wanderings and anxieties, he descries his 
brothers, and their tents, and their flocks afar 
off I see the tear of tenderness rush to his 
éyes, while he delivers his father’s greeting, 
and tells the tale of his youthful sorrows and 
mistakes upon the road. I see his blooming 
countenance flushed with delight and satis- 
faction, at the thought of being again among 
friends, of haying once more a protector. 
Abvcruel, cruel disappointment! They have 
been plotting hisruin, they have devoted him 
o death. He comes to them with words of 
“peace, with kind and affectionate inquiries 
_after their health and prosperity. They meet 
Shim with looks of aversion, with words of 
“eontempt and hatred, with thoughts of blood. 
The history of Jacob’s family exhibits a 
shocking view of manners and of society at 
that period. They digest and execute a plan 
of murder, with as much coolness as we 
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. petite fhil ‘to remifnd them of the 
Se state of their poor brother ;- fail to 
suggest the misery of perishing for want, 
and to awaken compassion in some gentle 
_ bosom? Yes; with his piercing shrieks yet 
~~ sounding in their ears, with his piteous, sup- 
plicating looks yet before their eyes, they 
_ indulge the commonest, lowest cravings of 
‘their own nature, and calmly consign him to 
a lingering death; the bitterness of which 
was Bers instant increased by the slowness 
of *its approach. And now, behold the dar- 
ling of Jacob on the very brink of despair ; 
when Providence, wiser than they were cun- 
ning, and more powerful than they were 
wicked, interposes for his deliverance. 
It was so ordered of Heaven, that a tra- 
velling company or caravan of Ishmaelitish 
merchants passed by, while they were at 
dinner, in the course of their traffic to Eeypt. 
A thought occurred to Judah, whose heart 
now began somewhat to relent, that an op- 
portunity offered of ridding themselves of 
their hated rival, without incurring the guilt 
_ of shedding his blood; namely, that of selling 
him fora slave to the Ishmaelites; who, he 
knew would carry him along with them into 
Egypt, sell him over again for profit; and 


thereby for ever prevent the possibility of |. , 
ceal, if possible, the whole of this dark scene. 


his return, to detect their villany, and renew 
his pretensions to superiority over them. 

No sooner was this proposal made than it 
was assented to. And they, who a little 
while-before made nothing of taking away 
their brother’s life, with less scruple and cere- 
mony still, take upon them to rob him of his 
liberty; and, as if he had been a bullock, or 

a kid from the flock, sell him for twenty 

pieces of silver, into the hands of strangers. 

O the wonder-working hand of God! The 

circumstances which lately seemed to poor 

Joseph so untoward and unfavourable, were 

working together for the preservation of his 

life, Hy paving the way to glory. Had he 
not wandered in the field, his arrival had 
happened too early for the: passing by of 
these merchants to save him. Had he found 
his brethren in Shechem, as he expected, in- 
stead of Dothan, he had been out of the track 
which his deliverers took. “Who can tell 
what is good or evil for a man,” till the end 
come, and the mystery of Providence be un- 
folded? These, to the eye of man, are little 

accidental circumstances.. But they are a 

part of a vast arrangement, made by Him 

“who worketh all things after the counsel of 

his own will,” to bring about a great pur- 

pose. There are wheels almost impercepti- 
blein the great machine, which the untutored 
eye is apt wholly to overlook, but which are 
indeed as necessary to motion as the largest 
and most obvious. 
_ Thus was the jewel of his father’s heart 
vilely bartered away asa thing of little value. 
Behold Joseph in the hands of the descend- 
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ants of him whose “ hands were against every 
man, and every nian’s hands against him,” 
and he is safer with wild Ishmaelites, than 
with bloody, unnatural brothers. From ava- 
rice, if not from pity or affection, they will 
treat him kindly, that they may dispose of 
him toadvantage. So much better isa mer- 
ciful, or even a mercenary stranger, than an 
envious and cruel brother. Reuben, it ap- 
pears, was not present at this consultation, 
bargain, and delivery. He probably stole 
away, when the rest sat down to meat, that 
by a round-about path he might arrive at the 
pit where Joseph was hid, and assist him in 
effecting his escape, while the rest were 
otherwise employed. But he had made so 
large a circuit in order to avoid suspicion, 
that the sale was transacted before he came 
to the place, and his benevolent intention 
was thereby frustrated. He is the only one 
of the brothers who seems to have felt a sin- 
gle spark of pity for the unfortunate youth, 
or of concern for the distress of his aged pa- 
rent. What then must his anguish have been, 
when he came to the pit, and found no Joseph 
there? From his worst fears however he is 
soon relieved, and, bad as it was, rejoices to 
hear that Joseph was only sold fora slave. 

By common consent it is agreed to con- 


They must meet their father again, and to 
him something must be said for the non-ap- 
pearance of his amiable; his beloved son. I 
am not more shocked at their first purpose of 
blood, than at their artful device to cover it, 
and their awful steadiness and fidelity to 
each other, In guarding so well the dreadful 
secret. It proves what deep, what deter- 
mined, what thorough-paced villains they 
were, And from such men does the Jewish 


nation glory to have sprung! “They stain 


the variegated coat, the cause of so much 
jealousy, with blood, which they intend shall 
pass with the wretched father for the blood 


of him that wore it; and they send‘it to He-. 
| bron as accidentally found in the field in that 


state, to carry its ownidoleful tidings with it. 

I cannot accompany this fatal pledge to 
the place of its destination. “Who can bear 
to witness the anguish of a miserable old 
man sinking under the weight of accumu- 
lated wo? All his former griefs admitted 
of consolation. They were more directly 
from the hand of God, they were inthe course 
of nature, they might be cured or endured. 
But this stab was mortal; it defied medicine, 
it mocked at length of time. He himself 
has had the principal hand in this great evil ; 
and I fear, I fear he suspects the truth, though 
he says it not. Beautiful, too much beloved, 
ill-starred Rachel! once I pitied, now I con- 
gratulate thee. A. gracious Providence has 
in kindness taken thee away from the eyil to 
come. 'The sight of Joseph’s vesture dipped 
in blood, must have proved -fatal to thee, 
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e been to endu e pangs 
than the agonizing throes of, 
, or the last dying struggles of dis- 
ature. be ; 

_ We hasten from a scene which the heart 
is unable lon contemplate, to land Joseph 
ary, in Ecypt—where being arrived, he is 
ansferred, like a bundle of spicery, from the 
Midianites to Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh, 
and captain of the guard. . 
And here yourtime warns me to stop. And 
here, in the hands of that God who “ deliver~ 
ed him from the paw of the’ lion and the 
bear,” we deposit this precious trust, confi- | 
dent of its being restored, like all that we 
mit to , increased in value, import- 
ance, and utility. If the subject be pleasing 
to you as it is to me, 


T shall hope to have the 
pleasure of resuming it with younext Lord’s 
day. a 


Jesus, the well-beloved Son of God, came 
from his Father’s house above, to bring to 
us, his brethren after the flesh, the gentle 
and affectionate commendations of his Fa- 
ther’s love. Instead of welcome, he met 
with reproach and scorn.“ He came to his 

and his own received him not.” “He 
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f his bread, lifted up his heel 
him.” Judas, one of his own house, sold hi 
for thirty pieces of silver. He was stripped 
of his vesture, his raiment was stained with 
blood. “He looked and there was none to 
help.” “He trode the wine-press alone.” 
“He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and se- 
parate from sinners.” “ He was brought as 
ala the slaughter, and as a sheep before 


her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 


‘mouth.’* ‘It became’ him, for whom are 


all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
‘captain. of their salvation perfect through 
‘sufferings.”+ Men “thought evil against him, 
but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass, 
as it is this day, to save much people alive.” { 
“ The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, 
the thoughts of his heart to all generations.”’) 
To the attentive reader of the sciptures, these, 
and many such applications as these, of the 
history of Joseph, to the person, the charac- 
ter, the office, and undertaking of the Mes- 
siah, will readily occur. To the careless and ~ 
unbelieving, more has been said than they 
will understand, regard, or approve. We 
commend them to the mercy of God, and we 
implore a blessing on what has been spoken, 





“swas despised and rejected of men.” His | for Christ’s sake. Amen. 
familiar friend in whom he trusted, which did | #Isa. liii. 7. {Heb. ii. 10. {Gen. 1.20. §Ps. xxiii. 11. 
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LECTURE XXX. 
sith Joseph, and he was a prosperous man, and he was in the house of his master the 
ae pee shaper saw that the cord eee with him, and that the Lord made ail that he did to 
in his si and he served him: and he made him over- 


And Joseph found grace in 5 re eee 

i ll that he had he put into is hand. nd it cam: f 
ph ape oh n his ese, ee Pas ail that he had, that the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s 
and the blessing of the Lord was upon all that he had in the house, and in the 
had in Joseph’s hand: and he knew not ought he had, save the bread 
and well-favoured.—GENESIS Xxxix. 2—6, | 


prosper in his hand: e to pass, from the time that 


he made him overseer i 
house for Joseph’s sake : 
- field. And he left all that he 
which he did eat ; and J oseph was a goodly person, 


circumstances makes no apparent impression. 
This endeavours to pass upon itself, and 
actually does pass upon superficial observers, 
for moderation in success, and patience in 
affliction. But the rock is not patient, be- 
cause without murmuring it bears the inces- 
sant dashing of the raging sea; neither does 
the snail deserve the praise of humility, be- 
cause it attempts not to fly. That modera~ 
tion is estimable, which, awake to all the ad- 
vantages of rank, and fortune, and. success, 
offends not God by levity and ingratitude, nor 


man by haughtiness and pride. That patience 
i 


Untess “the heart be established by 
grace,” in prosperity it will be elated above 
measure, and in adversity will be ready to 
sink under the weight of its wo. A principle 
of religion preserves the balance of the soul, 
and guards it equally from -rismg into Inso- 
lence, or falling into dejection. It has been 
disputed whether prosperity or adversity be 
the severer trial of the two. In order to de- 
termine the question, it is necessary to know 
the character of the party who 1s tried. In 
some persons we meet with a stupidity, an 
insensibility of nature, on which change of 
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5 en skis gl oath at &  agaleel 
erits admiration and praise, whic feels 
et complains not; which side, 1¢ submits. 


"It is very natural for mento flatter 





with wisdom and propriety. But 1 ‘believe 


experience will evince, that while success But with J as 
tends to relax, weaken, and extinguish the | magnanimity an@epiri, h 


religious principle, calamity, by teaching.us 
our own weakness and dependence, awakens, 
strengthens, and keeps it alive. ~ ‘The lot’ of; 
“most men alternately furnishes occasion for 
exercise in both ways. It is the office o 
genuine and solid piety, to instruct us “in 
whatever state we are, therewith to be con- 
tent ;” “to exercise men unto godliness,’ 
which is profitable unto all things, having 
the promise both of the life which now is, 
and of that which is to come.” | eA 
The amiable and illustrious person on 
whose history we entered in the last Lecture, 
and which we are now to continue, affords a 
shining and affecting example of a mind un- 
subdued by the deepest distress, and uncor-. 
“rupted by the highest degree of elevation. 


His affliction commenced at. an early period | wa i ' 
with whom they dwell. Let a servant have” 


of life. It was, of its kind, peculiarly bitter 
and severe. It came from a quarter whence 
it was least to be apprehended; and the 


transition was instantaneous, from a tranquil- | 


lity and indulgence which knew no. bound, 
to anguish which no language can express, 
no imagination conceive. As he was to be 
an eminent type of Him, who, “as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, not opening her 
mouth,” scripture represents Joseph submit- 
ting to the barbarous treatment of his 

* brothers, as doomed to perish of hunger in 
an empty pit, and sold into slavery to the 
Ishmaelites, without arguing, without up- 
braiding, without repining. 

Were it possible to forma stronger idea of 
the hard heartedness of Jacob’s sons than that 
which their cruelty to Joseph affords, it is to 
see them the calm. witnesses of the anguish 
of their father’s soul, without being moved 
by all his misery and tears to divulge the 
important secret, and to pour into the fond 
paternal heart the cordial balm, which even 
the knowledge of his son’s being a slave in 
Egypt would have administered. Asadawn 
of hope would thence have arisen, that by 
some blessed revolution of events, the precious 
hour might perhaps at length arrive, which 
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selves that they could. support prosperity | 


faod he ; but the m 


oe y, indulgence, a On] 
upposed sullen and stubbo 
hange of condition so suddenan 
or tohave sunk into melancholy 
foseph it 


ought up in 
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as not so. With true 
cheerfully ac-. 
cortinagalt is mind to his situation, and 
without murmur or reluctance, addresses 

| himself to the discharde of hisduty as a dili- 
fgent and faithful servant. e have not 
power over our lot, to carve it out as we 
ind has power over itself: 
‘and happiness has its seat in the mind, not 
}external circumstances. p Phaginvouriie aga 

of Israel seems degraded and dishonoured 
even when raised to the first rank of servi- 
tude in Potiphar’s house ; but Joseph, pious, 








in our inferiors, if we treat them with inso 








should restore him to his father again. What 

a dreadful thing it is to embark on a sea of 

vice! To return is difficult, if not impossible 
—to proceed is ruin. 

Joseph, meanwhile, lives and prospers in 

a strange land. He has not lost all, he has 

lost nothing, who enjoys the divine presence 

- and favour. The amiable youth is indeed 

from under the shadow of his father’s wing, 

but the protection of Heaven is not with- 





drawn; “the Almighty is his refuge, and 


modest, wise, and faithful, is equally respect-. 
able whether as a son or as a servant. 

Never did Potiphar make so fortunate a 
purchase. The blessing of God enters into 
his house, from the moment Joseph becomes 
a member of the family. In many vario 


ways are servants curses or comforts to those 


a conscience, and you haveja certain pledge 

of nis fidelity. Divest. him. of » that, 
where.is your security, that. either your 
property or your person is safe in his hands? 
Joseph demeaned himself as a good servant; 
Potiphar as a wise and a kind master. In 
vain.do we look for affection and attachment, 
lence, unkindness, or neglect. The great, 
and affluent are much more in the power of, 
much more dependent upon their meanest : 
domestics, than they are willing to unders 
stand, or toacknowledge. ‘And surely, it is 


‘Touch more prudent to secure their affection 


as humble friends, by condescension artd good’ 
nature, than to provoke their resentment or. 
revenge, by pride.and severityy .  ~— 
Joseph has been faithful over a few things, 
he is made ruler oyer many things. “Tie 
made him overseer over his house, and all 
that he had he put into his hand.” His per- 
sonal accomplishments keep pace with his. 
mental endowments, “he was a goodly per-. 
son and wellfavoured,’ »Beauty, like every 
other gift of-nature, is good of itself, and 
therefore to be received with thankfulness. 
But alas, how often does it prove a snare to 
the possessor, and a temptation to others! 
This quality of Joseph’s had like to haye 
proved more fatal to him than even the envy 
of his brothers. This last threatened only 
his body, but that endangers the soul. The 
one sold him into bondage, the other would 
have plunged him into dishonour.. His mas- 
ter’s. wife looked upon him with eyes of un- 
hallowed affection, and attempts to make 
hima partaker of her impurity. To°* ex- 
patiate on the nature of this temptation, 


underneath are the everlasting arms.” A | would be as indecent as it is unnecessary. 
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be 


danger of offending him ; “ how then can I 


> principles of our nature respect and are re- 


‘der the wage of a false accusation, than to 


- yation of his life, to that God with whom he 


his immortal soul. And .thus, the least-as- 
_ suming, the shamefaced, feminine virtues, 
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[t isa fear’ ul example ofthe dre afl I ns 
which the pears ape capable of going 
when the restraints 0 ame ee once broken. 
through. . -. ! 

Some kinds of temptation are boldly to be 
encountered, and resolutely overcome.— 
There are others gy to be conquered by 
ee BS disarmed by removing to a dis- 
tance. Joseph dwells only on one circum- 
stance, in order to settle and determine his 
conduct—the all-seeing eye of God, and the 
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jobdurate that the power of the Almighty — 
cannot reach? ‘The profession of a oaoler 
is ungiiely to benevolence ; it is a charac- 
ter which implies sternness and severity. 
But whether this man were formed of gentler 
clay, or ether the meekness and modesty 
of ag had wrought even upon a rocky 
‘heart; or whether, Providence specially in- 
pet ponte syne! 1 own deep designs, so 
it is, we nd our good young man in high ¢ 
favout with his keeper. Wherever we find 
Joseph,—in» Potiphar’s house, in prison, or 
at court, we find a man faithful, and diligent, 
and trusty; and we find a man honoured, 
esteemed, and confided in, by all with whom 
he has any connexion. Let a man be in- 
flexibly honest and true, and he will never 
have reason to accuse the world of want of 
confidence. But it isno wonder if the dis- 
honest knave find men full of doubt and sus- 
picion. . As his master’s house before, so the 
/prison now, prospers on Joseph’s account. 
The world is not always sensible.of its obli-~ 
gation to the presence of good men. But 
Sodom was in a fearful state the moment 
righteous Lot went out of it ; and when the 
people: of God, “the salt of the earth,” are 
all removed from it, the end of the world 
cannot be at a.great distance. 

By a strange concurrence of circum- 
stances, which the Divine Providence alone 
could have brought..together, Joseph has for 
his fellow prisoners two of the chief officers 
of the king of Egypt, who had fallen under 
their master’s displeasure ; and had been for 
some time in confinement, uncertain of their 
doom. The great God is whetting his instru- 
ments, making his arrangements, marshal- 
ling his forces, at very different times, and m 
very different places. ‘The envy of Jacob’s 
sons, the lasciviousness of Potiphar’s wife, 
the disobedience of Pharaoh’s servants, the 
anger of the king himself,—all, all meet, 
strange to think! in one point, the elevation, 
of Joseph to the right hand of the throne. 
Remove but one link, and the chain is broken 
asunder: Take away but a single stone, and 
the fabric falls to the ground. But “this 
work and counsel is of God, and therefore it 
cannot be overthrown.” “ He willeth, and 
none can let it.” 

It is not at all surprising, that he who had 
been preparing his work in places and in 
minds so remote from, so unlike to, and so 
unconnected with each other, should bring 
it to a conelusion by means somewhat un- 
common and supernatural. it happened, 
that in one and the same night, the chief 
butler and the chief baker of Pharoah dream- 
ed each a dream, which laid fast hold of their 
minds and memory. And being men, like 
the rest of their country, strongly. tinctured 
with superstition, and at that time m cireum- 
stances which peculiarly disposed them to 












































do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God.”* Pleasure, and interest, and passion, 
blind theveyes ; but conscience with scrupu- 
lous attention, always and every where re- 
veres anomnipresent Jehovah. The lower 


gulated by consequences. © This great prin- 
ciple is moved only by a sense of right and 
wrong. Interest and desire are contented 
with inquiring,“ is there no danger of be- 
ing found out?” But conscience is only to 
be satisfied by asCertaining, “ whether it be 
sin or duty.” 

The consequence to Joseph, was such as 
might be expected from the temper of a 
shameless woman, false, lascivious, and re- 
sentful.. The demon of lust turned into those 
of rage and revenge, she accuses of an at- 
tempt to seduce her, the man, whom no con- 
sideration of pleasure, or of advantage, could 
for a moment seduce from the right path. 
This accusation, however false, bemg uncon- 
tradicted, is admitted as true; and J oseph; as 
the. reward. of faithfulness almost without 
example, is immured in close custody, to be 
dragged forth at a proper ‘opportunity to 
seyerer punishment. And here again we 
haye a fresh instance of the greatness of his 
mind. He chooses'rather to incur his mas- 
ter’s groundless displeasure, and to sink un- 


vindicate"his own honour, by exposing the 
shame of a bad woman ; and he leaves the 
clearing up of his character and the preser- 


had entrusted still higher concerns, those of 


temperance, and chastity, and imnocence, 
and self-government, are found in company 
with the most manly, the heroic qualities, 
intrepidity, constancy and contempt of death. 
- No place is frightful to a good man_but 
the dungeon of an ill conscience. Free from 
that, Joseph is at large, though in prison. It 
is the favour or displeasure of God that makes 
this or the other spot comfortable or irksome. 
« Where the Spirit’ of the Lord is, there is 
liberty ; but to the guilty, the whole world 
isa place of confinement. God, who deliver- 
ed him out of the pit accompanies him also 
to the prison. And what heart so savage 
: ; * Gen. xxxix. 9. 






oth that goodness cannot mollify, what nature co 
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tentates of the ear ol 
es bri his own word to 
a and perigee is own pleasure. The 
chief butler, we may suppose, readily pro- 
Joseph attending them in the morning, in} mised Joseph his best services when he 
the course of his duty; observed the deep |.should be again restored to place and power; 
concern which was engraved on their counte- but like a true paticighe thinks no more 
nances ; and sympathy being always one of | of his promise, nor of his fellow prion after 
the native effusions of an honest heart, he} his own turn was erved. So selfish, sO - 
kindly inquires into the cause of it.» | thoughtless, so meron isman! Had he 


_ receive superstitious impressions, their spirits 
are considerably affected by the vision of the; 
night; not doubting, that it portended the 
speedy approach of some great good or evil. 







By the way, how pleasant is it to observe| been under no sonal obligation to the 
this excellent young person with so much| young stranger, for his tender assiduities — 


cheerfulness and good nature performing the 
humble offices of a gaoler’s servant? . He 
Was accustomed to be waited upon, to be 
ministered unto; but duty calls, and with 
alacrity he ministers to the necessity of 
others, But what doI see? An under gaoler 
starting up all at once into.an interpreter of 
dreams, possessing a sagacity that reaches 


into futurity, directed and taught by a Spirit 


whose piercing eye penetrates into eternity, 
and discerns all the wonders of the world 
-unknown! How much wiser, how much 
/ more noble, how much “more excellent, are 
they who live in communion with God than 
other men! For though they do not all at- 
tain the gift of prophesy, the gift of working 
miracles, the gift of speaking with tongues ; 
yet they all are dignified by the spirit of 
prayer, the spirit of adoption, “the -spirit 
of faith, the spirit of love, and’ of.a sound 
mind.” : 
Joseph, from the different complexion of 
their several dreams, and inspired no doubt 
by wisdom from above, predicts their ap- 


proaching doom; the speedy restoration of 


the one to his former trust.and dignity; a 
sudden and ignominious death to the other. 
Nothing ‘but inspiration could have borne 
Joseph through a declaration so bold and de- 
cisive, and which was to be brought to the 
awful test of confirmation or disappointment 
in so short a space as three days. So confi- 
dent is he of the certainty of his interpreta- 
tion, that he founds all his hopes.of enlarge- 
ment upon it. And there is something inex- 
pressibly tender and pathetic in his applica- 
tion to the chief butler to that effect, “ but 
think on me when it shall be well with thee, 
and show kindness, I pray thee, unto me, and 
make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring 
me out of this house. For indeed I was 
stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews: 
and here also have I done nothing, that they 
should put me into the dungeon.”* 

The event justified the prediction; and it 
is an awful and affecting illustration of the 
observation of the wise man, “the kino’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers 
of water: he turneth it whithersoever he 
will.”+ A youth, a stranger, a prisoner, could 
have no power over the counsels of Pharaoh, 
But the power which controls all the po- 


* Gen. xl. 14, 15. } Prov. xxi. 1. 






while in confinement, and for the agreeable 
and certain intelligence which he received 
from him of his approaching deliverance, 
common humanity, awakened by the simple 
tale of innocence and misery which he had 


| told, ought to have prompted his immediate 


and most earnest exertions in his behalf And 
yet he suffers two full years to lmger away, 
without caring to reflect whether such a per- 
son existed or not. And when he'thinks of 
him at last, it isnot the generous recollection 
of kindness and attachment; but the selfish 
remembrance of courtly adulation, eager to 
gratify his prince, not to rescue talents, and 
mnocence, and worth, from unmerited op- 
pression. Pharaoh hanged him not for the 
offences which he had committed against his 
sovereign, but for his forgetfulness and _in- 
gratitude to Joseph, let him be hung up an 
object of detestation and contempt to all ge- — 


-nerations of mankind. 


How very difterently do God and men often 
judge of one and the.same object! If there 
be in all Egypt a person more forge and 
inconsiderable than another, it is an Hebrew 
slave in.a dungeon. But “God raiseth the 
poor out of the dust,.and lifteth the needy out 
of the dunghill, that he may set him with 
princes.” Pharaoh himself now begins to act 
a part in this wonderful drama. For kings, 
in the hand of God, are only instruments of 
an higher order, and of more extensive ope- 
ration. Kings are liable to hunger and thirst 
like other men; kingsmust sleep, and may be 
disturbed by dreams like other men—and 
thus it happened to the mighty sovereign of 
Egypt. With vision upon vision, in one | 
night, was his rest troubled; the strange co- 
incidence and mysterious import of which 
greatly perplex his waking thoughts. In a 
country teeming with gods, and overrun with 
superstition, no cireumstance was overlooked 
which in any manner seemed to portend a 
future event. No wonder then that the 
prince, who has not always the best informed 
nor the firmest mind of any man within his 
dominions, should be rendered uneasy by a 


‘repetition of dreams, so singular in them- 


selves, so similar to, and yet so unlike one 
another. It is not less wonderful, that in a 
country so prolific of magicians and -sooth- 
sayers, not one should be found bold enough 
to affix a meaning, or guess at an interpreta- 
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Ph idle conjec- 
tures, ompted from above to make far- 

; gy oe , rejected the usual modes of so- 
lution, that, heaven-directed, Joseph might 


emerge out of obscurity to save a great na- 
tion,’to preserve his father’s house in famine, 
and to fulfil the prediction and promise made 
to Abraham, Concerning the future fortunes 
of his posterity ? io 4, 
The king’s vexation interests and affects 
1ole court. And then for the first time, 
ef butler bethinks himself of his faults. 
and of his promise, and of his obligations to 
his fellow prisoner, and relates in the hearing 
of the king, the very extraordinary circum- 
stances of his own impri ent and enlarge- 
ment; of his’ dream, the interpretation and 
therissue. 
tion the character/and situation of the inter- 
preter. This instantly effects for Joseph, 
what his friendship) it been exerted, per- 
haps would not have prodiced—an immediate 
order to set the prisoner free to bring 
him without delay into the roya 
When men can be subservient.to the inte- 
, the pleasure, or the ambition of princes, 
they ar the sure Toad to preferment; and 
man is often more indebted for success to 


*. 
ee fongune incident than toa richteous cause. 
, mb's 


affairs are now.in a train such as his 
armest friends could. wish; and again we 


see another saying of the wise man, verified : 
- ces chow a mth diligent in his business? 
shall stand” before kings, he 

stand before mean men.”* * 

Pharaoh’s expectations are not disappoint- 
ed. He relates his dreams; and God, the au- 
thor of the visions, and who had sent the in- 
terpreter and the explanation, by the mouth 


of Joseph unfolds its meaning and import. 


Pharaoh’s dream had puzzled himself and all 


_Egypt by its first aspect; but now that it is 


explained, how easy, how simple, how appli- 
cable, how natural every thing appears !, The 
greatest discoveries, after they are made, ap- 


pear so obvious and so plain, that every one 


is ready to wonder he did not hit upon it first; 
and this, instead of diminishing, greatly en- 
hances the merit of the first discoverer.— 
Upon the manifestation of the import of Pha- 
raoh’s redoubled vision, it is found, that God, 
who had given formerly to two of the ser- 
vants an intimation of their approaching fate, 
was now giving to the sovereign a premoni- 


tion of the visitations of his providence, to} 


this great, populous, and wealthy empire. A 

previous notice of good renders it a double 

blessing; a warning of evil prepares us to 

meet it, and thereby diminishes its weight. 
-Joseph’s interpretation carried conviction 

along with it; and Pharaoh immediately re- 

solves to act upon it. ‘There isa certain un- 
' F “& Prov. xxii. 29. 
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describable charm in true wisdom, in unaf: 
fected goodness, that forces approbation, and 
carries the heart captive atonce. There is 
a native dignity in virtue, which, while it 
never assumes, nor pushes itself forward, is 
never timorous, embarrassed or awkward. 
Joseph ‘po 
posure in the presence of Pharaoh and all the 
court; and the court on this occasion, we 
have* reason to think, was a very splendid, 
public, and crowded one. So good a thing it 


sesses unaffected ease and com- 


is to have the heart established by the fear 


of God. It casts out every other fear. be 
the days of his depression are now ended, 
‘and every step he has trod through this val- 
ley of humiliation, 
glory that follows. 
having conducted Joseph to the right hand 


is a progress made to the 
And here we break off, 


of the throne; and beholding him ready to 


mount the second chariot, while admiring 


nations proclaim before him, “bow the 
knee.” 7 

« a next Lecture will exhibit the son of 
Jacob in all the splendour of high life; armed 
with’ all the authority of a minister of state, 


.possessing a plenitude of power over the 


whole kingdom of Egypt. ' 

Turn for a moment from Joseph, and be- | 
hold weceater than him. “The prince of 
this world’came, and found nothing i him.” 
Temptation addressed to “the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life,” had from his lips an instant repulse, “ it 
“Tn his humilia- 
tion his judgment was taken away ;” he suf& 
a malefactor, though “he did no sin, 
neither was guile’ found in his lips.” He was 
condemned and put to death upon a false ac- 
cusation. From the triumphant ignominy 
of the cross, he dispenses life and death to 
his fellow-sufferers; paradise to the one, 
everlasting shame tothe other. “ Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, or, being his 
counsellor, hath taught him?” “The only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, he hath declared him.” “No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 


‘whom the Son shall reveal-him.” “ He made 


himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men. And being found in fashion 
as a man; he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God hath also highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name ; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things n heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.* “Fools and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken : 
ought not’ Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory? “To 
* Phil. ii. TLL + Luke xxiv. 25, 26. 
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him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me in my throne, even as I also overcame, 


and am set down with my Father in his 


throne.”* “ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.” 

I conclude all in the words of the beloved 
- disciple, who thus describes a more august 
Vision than ever appeared to Pharaoh: “And 
I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne, 
.and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the 
elders, stood a Lamb, as it had been slain : 
having seven horns, and seven eyes, which 
are the seven spirits of God, sent forth into 
all the earth. And they sung a new song, 
saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation; and hast made us unto 

* Rev. iii. 21, > t Rev. ii. 10. 
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our God kings and priests, and we shall reign — 
on the earth. And I beheld, and I heard the + 
voice of many angels round about the throne, _ 
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and the beasts and the elders, and the num- 


ber of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 


sand, and thousands of thousands, saying with 
aloud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wis- 


|dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, - 


and blessing. And every creature which is 
in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are 
in them, heard I, saying, Blessing, honour, 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. 


‘And the four.and twenty elders fell down 


and worshipped him that liveth for ever and 
ever.””* | i OF 
* Rev. v. 6—14. * 
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And Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can we find such a one as this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God 


isi 


I have set thee over all the land of E And 


made him to ride in the second chario! 


And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this, 
creet and wise as thou art: thou shalt be over my- house, 


people be ruled : only in the throne me be ana than thou.! And Pharaoh said unto Jos 


is none so dis- 


and according unto thy word shall all y 


= 


seph, See, 


haraoh took off his ring from his hand, and put iton 
Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about his ne 
which he had’ and they cried before him, Bow the 


: and he 
ee: and 


he made him ruler over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am Pharoah; and 
without thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot in all the land of Egy pt—Grnxsis xli. 38—44, 
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Ir.it be pleasant to observe, in particular 
imstances, the providence of God justifying 
its own procedure, by relieving and vindi- 
cating oppressed innocence, or by precipi- 
tating prosperous guilt from its lofty seat; 
what must be the satisfaction and delight of 


beholding the whole plan of Providence un-} 


folded, every mystery in the divine conduct 
explained, and all the ways of God to men 
completely vindicated! A very considerable 
part of our present distress-arises from hasti- 
ness and impatience of spirit. We are for 
rushing to the end at once; we will not af. 
ford our Maker and Ruler leisure to open his 
own designs, to illustrate his own meaning, 
We would have the work of Heaven per- 
formed in our way; we have settled the 
whole order of things in our own minds ; and 
all is wrong that ignorance, fretfulness, and 
presumption are pleased to dislike. Cloudy, 
rainy weather is much less agreeable than 
serenity; yet.it requires but a moment’s re- 
flection to be convinced that eternal sunshine 
would be the reverse of a blessing to man- 


kind. Now the alternate succession of day 


and night, of fair weather and rain, have not — 


greater beauty and utility in the world of 
nature, than the successive shades of adver- 
sity, and sunbeams of prosperity, which ap- 
pear on the face of the moral world. 

Of this unceasing succession or mixture, 
the lot of individuals, the fortune of nations, 
the state of the globe, perhaps the system of 
the universe is composed. Nothing is per- 
mitted to continue too long: no being is suf 
fered to go too far out of his station. The 
balance eternally depends from the hand of 
a Being possessed of infinite wisdom ; and 
after a few slight vibrations, the scales 
speedily bring each other into equilibrium 
again. 'The swelling of a wave, the rolling 
of the ship, nay the finger of a child, may for 
a moment derange the compass; but after 
trembling an instant or two from point to 
point, immediately the needle resumes its 
steady, stated northern direction. 

If there: be in history a passage, which 
more than another encourages us patienly 


: ? 
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it is the story of Joseph the son ‘of Jacob. 
What man of humanity would have refused 
to lend his helping hand to rescue the inno- 
cent youth from the fury of his unnatural 
brothers, to pull him up out of the pit, and to 
restore him to his father again? Who would 
not gladly have: sacrificed a part of his sub- 
stance to purchase his release from Egyptian 
servitude ! 
but would have rejoiced to vindicate his cha- 
racter from the vile aspersions of his infa- 
mous mistress, and to save him from unde- 


served punishment?” What heart, alive to 


the feelmgs of gratitude, but would have se- 
conded the application of * the chief butler,” 
for his immediate enlargement! But all 


this would have been precipitate, rash, and 


“absurd. His fond father himself could not 


have conducted his favourite son to the ho- 


“hours which he attained, by a way so certain, 


- 


so safe, andso honourable. Whether we re- 
gard» Joseph himself, or the interests of his 
father’s family, or the welfare of Egypt, or 
thé good of the human race, Providence, 
when we come to the issue, it is found, has 
secured, promotedg and succeeded them all, 
in its own wise ‘and gracious method, in- 
finitely better than they possibly could have 
been by all the sagacity and foresight of man. 

By the wonderful steps then which we 
have seen, behold Joseph exalted to the right 
hand of Pharaoh, made lord over all Egypt, 
the lives, the conduct, the liberties, the pro- 
pertyot millions entrusted to his care, sub- 
jected to his authority. Behold him married 
to a princess, arrayed in vestures of fine li- 
nen, a gold chain about his neck, the royal 
signet in his hands, riding through the land 
in the second chariot, while admiring nations 
bow the knee before him. Behold the dream 
which boyish vanity, perhaps at first. sug- 
gested, which fraternal jealousy so keenly 
reprobated, and so sternly avenged, which a 
father’s wisdom was constrained to check 
and reprove, and which incredulity, no doubt, 
would treat as the idle chimera of a disturb- 
ed imagination, is verified and brought to 
pass. When we observe so many of the im- 

ttant events of Joseph’s life turning upon 
the hinge of dreams and their interpretation, 


we are taught to think respectfully of every | J 


method by which God is pleased to commu- 
nicate the knowledge of his will to mankind. 
And, when our own dreams, as they some- 
times do, either call us to duty, or convince 
us of sin; when they recal to our memory 
what is past, or admonish us of what is to 
come, so that we may profit thereby, we 
ought to consider them as warnings from 
Heaven, and the voice of God. But to at- 
tend to and seek a meaning in every wan- 
dering of a sleeping fancy is silly and child- 
ish; and to suffer them of whatever come 
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, and submissively to wait for the end, to fol- 
_. Jow and submit to the conduct of Providence, 


* 


plexion they 
life, so as to induce us to neglect our duty, . 
to vex and disquiet ourselves, or disturb 
others, is absurd, superstitious, and wicked. 











What friend to truth and virtue 
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be, to influence the conduct of 


There are three particulars in this part of 


the history of Joseph, which have exercised 
the learning and ingenuity of critics and 
commentators. 
word, Abrech, translated in our version, “ bow 
the knee,” had not better have been render- 


First, whether the Hebrew 


ed, as the word will bear, “ tender father :” 


an appellation descriptive of his office and 


character; dignity and gentleness united. 
Secondly, it is inquired, what is the exact 
import of the name which Pharaoh gave to 
Joseph upon his promotion? It was customa- 
ry for eastern princes and nations to distin- 
guish by new titles, persons who had render- 
ed themselves illustrious by superior abilities, 
or splendid and important actions; as in the 
case of Daniel and the three other children 
of the captivity. ‘That which was given to 
Joseph, according to some, is an Egyptian 
expression which signifies “Saviour of the 
world,” and this, if just, conveys a high idea 
of the importance which the king ascribed to 
Joseph’s information and advice. Others 
contend that it signifies no more than “re- 
vealer, or expounder of secrets.” This last 
interpretation has the most numerous, per- 
haps the most respectable support. The 
third particular alluded to, involves in it 
something like a censure of Joseph, as if, 
hurried away by motives of ambition and 
pride, he had been eager to form an impro- 
per and dangerous matrimonial connexion 
with an idolatrous woman, nay, the daughter 
of a man who by profession, as priest of On, 
or Heliopolis, the city of the Sun, was con- 
cerned to support and promote an idolatrous 
worship. ‘The critics who advance and 
maintain this opinion, represent Joseph as a 
mere timeserving sycophant, imbibing in a 
moment the spirit and manners of a court, 
and sacrificing principle to conveniency. I 
confess myself so partial to this amiable and 
excellent man, that without hesitation T un- 
dertake to meet this charge; and would al- 
lege in his behalf, that, as the Spirit of God 
no where reprehends this conduct, which in 
cases deserving blame is done freely and 
without reserve, so we ought not, without 
‘ust cause, and perfect knowledge, to find 
fault; charity obliging us “ to think no evil,” 
where we can think well; to put the best 
construction on what is doubtful, and to judge 
of what is not clear and explicit, by that 
which is.. When I see Providence blessing 
this union by the birth of two sons, raised in 
process of time to a double rank of dignity 
and importance in Israel, it is impossible for 
me to think uncharitably of the union itself, 
which was the origin of that blessing. What, 
did Joseph acknowledge God so closely in 
every thing, even to the very naming of his 
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licity keeps pace wi 
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so much higher consequence? Let me rather. 
say, and say it without reserve, that the 
piety, the chastity, the fidelity, the self Go 





and God, the great — 


conscience approves; et 
i be a cor 


d, smiles. If the 








government of Joseph, in flying from an illi- manity to be desired, to be d, it was 
cit commerce with his master’s wife, owas | this. « w  / » 
thus rewarded of Heaven by a virtuous and _ Shall I stop to express a r, that du- 
lasting union with a chaste virgin and a|ring all this period, with a the »power of 


prince’s daughter. But we dwell too long 
on a vindication, which was perhaps alto- 
gether unnecessary. To proceed : ; 
Joseph has arrived at a station of very high 
honour, but it is not to hima post of emolu- 
ment and ease merely; and I rejoice to see 
_ the same person who diligently and humane- 
ly served the gaoler as a deputy, and who 
faithfully managed the affairs of Potiphar as 
a steward, attentively, humbly, industriously 


conducting the interests of a great king, and | 


a mighty empire, as a minister of state. On 
whieh I found an aes frequently 
made already, I care not how often, that the 


fear of God is the best security of a man’s 


_* good behaviour in every situation; and.that 


“he is to be trusted in nothing, who has. not 
a eonscience in every thing.” 

Joseph was but thirty years old when he 
stood before Pharaoh, seventeen of which he 
had passed under the wing f a fond, indul- 
gent parent, and the other thirteen, at that 
period of life when the heart is most devoted 
to pleasure, he had lingered away in all the 
variety of human wretchedness; but in all 
the dignity of virtue, all the superiority of 
wisdom, all the delights, pure and sublime, 
of true piety. And now, at an age when 
most men are only beginning to reflect and 
act as reasonable beings, we see him raised, 
not by accident nor cabal, nor petulence, but 
by undisputed merit, to a situation, which 
one part of mankind looks up to with desire, 
another with awe, and a third with despair. 
And happy was it for Egypt, that ever this 
youth, ‘this stranger, this Hebrew was sold 
for a slave into its bosom, for “God sent him 
to save much people alive.” 

Egypt gloried that she was not, like other 
countries, dependent on the clouds of Heaven 
for the fertility of her soil, and the exube- 
rance of her crops, but, that she derived her 
rich harvests from the flux and reflux of her 
own river. But in vain had the Nile arisen 
to the desired height during the seven suc- 
cessive years of uncommon plenteousness, 
had not the pathetic foresight of a Joseph 
taught both prince and people to take ad- 
vantage of the favour of Providence, and to 
lay @ good foundation for the time to come. 
Nothing do men so much abuse ag plenty ; 
nothing do they so soon and so severely feel 
as want of bread. These seven prosperous 
years seem to compensate to Joseph all his 
former ills, His honour is cleared, his pre- 














Pharaoh in his,hand, with a heart so tender, 
anda Spirit so dutiful, he should make no at- 
tempt to convey to the wretched old man in 
Canaan, intelligence concerning his! preser- 


vation and his present condition. 
was of the Lord of Hosts, “ who 


It is worth while to observe, " 
of scripture is adapted to experience, 


and «success glide away impercitibly : b 
every moment of pain is observed and fe! 


2 
as ithalts along. According] e history 
of seven prosperous and -ab t years igs — 
dispatched in a sentenge or ; Whereas 


seven years of famine, as they were more sen- 
sibly felt in their progress, so they afford more 
abundant materials to the C 
rian; and the detail is lengthenéd:out to th 

reader, as the distress was to the unhappy 
sufferers. Little do we think of this in the 
days of health, and ease, and joy ; and there+ 
fore little thankful e to God for our 
multiplied comforts... ‘To instruct us in their 
value, he is constrained to put forth his d, 
and either to withd or mar them’; and 
Wwe awaken, alas too late, toa sense of our 


obligations to an indulgent Providence ! 
The seven years of famine are noy com- © 


menced, and the honour of J oseph’s sagacity 
is _established, but by a very different proof: 
When either the promises or the threaten- 
ings of the word are fulfilled, we have 
equally a demonstration of the truth and 
faithfulness of God: venerable when he 
blesses, and venerable when he punishes a 
guilty world. Happy the prince, who, cir- 


cumstanced, like Pharaoh, can roll the cares. 


and anxieties of government upon @ minister 
of ability and integrity like Joseph. Happy 
the people, governed by aruler, who, himself 
educated in the school of affliction, has learn- 
ed. to succour the distressed. 
The beginning and progress of scarcity ig 
described in this part of the sacred history 
with wonderful exactness and energy. It 
represents men first. parting cheerfully with 
their money for food. By and by they are 
reduced to part with their lands, their hope, 
and security, for years to come, in exchange 
' for the subsistence of a day. And, at length, 
reluctantly and slow, we behold them sur- 
ae liberty itself for the support. of 
| life. . a 


ut b 
check myself, when I consider that the whole 
wonderful ; 
in counsel, and excellent in working.” 4" 
how the style cS 


the nature of things. Years of tranquillity _ 


pen of the histo- _ 
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; 2a ighbouring nations feel, with E 

J the rod ef God’s anger; but every n ae 

~ "ing nation is not blessed with a Joseph, capa- 
ble of foreseeing the evil, and of applying the 
remedy. Canaan, in common with others, is 

visited with the general calamity : and Jacob, 


’ who et there, Jacob, the heir of the pro- 


 mhise, ; se to perish with his family for 
lack of food. But he ill understands the’ 
promises, and the*power of God, who, tinder 
» the pressure of any affliction, trusts toa mi- 


-+acle for relief, when honest and lawful 
qoeans are in his power. 
a ” After an intérval of more than thirteen 
"years, we revisit poor Jacob’s melancholy 
Bitation, and find him what he was from 
e beginning, “a man of sorrows and -ac- 
nainted with’ grief” Behold a wound 
which time could not eure, festering in his 
bosom. Behoid him sinking into the grave 
under a load which reason could not allevi- 
: ate, nor religion itself totally remove. His 
aii indeed, greatly increased by a multi- 
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ity of grandchildren ; but that great bles- 

g embittered and converted into a curse, 

m by ei “pressure of famine. 
ca di condition ! Children ¢rying for 


bread, and none to give them; the wretched 


parents looki at their perishing offspring, 

and then at one “another in silent astonish- 
ment jand despair. Conscience, which had 
e obably slept quietly in better days, would 
now, no doubt; awaken the bitter memory of 


guilt long pa 
voured to forget. 
children ready to die of hunger, 

_@ but revive the 
time, when, in cold blood, 
starve. a_ brother, 
death. — 
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there was corn in Egypt.” 
and gold in abundance. 
-only adding to the evil; 
his astonished sons from 
to buy food. ‘There is no 
_ gent as that of eating. 


into Egypt they came. 


were, to Joseph; 
lifted up his hand 
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“and which they had endea- 
The sight of their own 
ger, could not 
dreadful recollection of the 
they resolved to 
an innocent brother to 





















In Jacob himself, we behold a moving and 
instructive picture of every child of God, and 
‘of that church whereof he was then the living 

head and representative, “ troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but not 
in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken’; 
cast down, but not destroyed.” He “heard 
He had silver 
Despondency was 
he therefore rouses 
their lethargy and 
a dejection, and proposes a journey into Egypt 
necessity so co- 
It eagerly catches 
therefore at every prospect of relief, believes 

- things incredible, attempts things impossible. 
t The ten elder sons of Jacob, therefore, set 
out for the land of Egypt on this errand, and 


On making the necessary inquiries res- 
_pecting the purchase of corn, they are direct- 
‘ed, as all buyers, both natives and foreigners 
without whom “no man 
or his foot in all the land.” 


The change produced ina youth of seventeen, 
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by the addition of thirteen years; his new 
name, his dress, language and manners; his. 
high station and his stately demeanour, have 
effectually disguised their brother from their 
knowledge; and Providence, determined. to” 
bate them not a single iota of the humiliation 
predicted by the dreams, prostrates their 
“ten sheaves before the sheaf of Joseph,” 
levels the ten proud spirits at their unknown 
brother’s feet. Want makes men wonder- 
fully submissive and complying: and they 
who fight against God will sooner or later 
find themselves dreadfully overmatched. 
Unknown by them, they stand well known 
and confessed to him. At sight of them, 
natural affection resumes its empire in his 
heart, and the tide which had long forgotten 
to flow, now rushes impetuously from its 
source. He beholds ten; but where are the 
two, more beloved and endeared than all the 
rest? It is impossible to conceive, much 
more to describe, the emotions of Joseph’s 
soul on hearing tidings of his father’s family: 
to learn that his dear, his tender parent was 
still in the land of the living; surviving, so 
long, misery so dreadful; that his dear 
brother, his own mother’s son, was alive . 
with him also, and in health. The sovereign- 
ty of Egypt, | am persuaded, never yielded 
him satisfaction half so sincere. 

The singularity of his situation evidently 
suggested to Joseph the experiment which 
he now resolved to make of the temper and 
character of his brothers; and particularly 
of their disposition in an hour of trial, toward 
their father and Benjamin. 1 cannot sup- 
pose him for a moment actuated -by senti- 
ments of revenge. Had he been under the in- 
fluence of such a passion, the means of gratifi- 
cation were certainly mostamply in his power. 
But the whole tenor of his conduct shows 
that he was governed by a very different 
spirit ; his severity is altogether affected, the 
better to carry on the design which he had 
formed ; and the peculiarity of his behaviour 
towards some of the brothers, is to be ascrib- 
ed to some peculiar circumstances in the’ 
history of the family, which the sacred pen- 
man has not thought proper to record. Some 
rigid critics, however, while they acquit 
Joseph of cruelty and revenge, severely ac- 
cuse him of impiety and profanity in swear- 
ing, and swearing repeatedly, “ by the life of 
Pharaoh,” and that to a charge which he 
well knew not. to be founded in fact. It is 
not our design to undertake a justification of 
Joseph in every particular. What charac- 
ter can stand throughout the test of a rigid 
examination? Sacred history exhibits men 
just as they are, not\what they ought in all 
respects to be. Dark spots are most easily 
discerned in the whitest garments, and foul 
blemishes in the fairest reputations. But 
let no sanctity of character presume to shelt- 
er the slightest deviation from the path of 
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God’s commandment. No; the smallest sin, 
if any sin be small, is a degradation and dis- 
grace to the most sanctified and exalted 
character. . 
While Joseph, the better to conceal him- 
self, talks and acts like a true Egyptian, God 


employs his affected sternness and severity 


to awaken the slumbering consciences of 
his brothers, and to show the sons of Jacob 
to themselves. Treated as spies, roughly 
spoken to, their most solemn protestations 
disregarded, put in prison and bound—their 
treatment of Joseph in the evil day which 
put him in their power, rushes upon their 
memory, in all its guilt and horror, and they 
‘mutually upbraid and reproach each other 
with their barbarity, “ saying one to another, 
We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when 
he besought us and we would not hear: 
therefore is this distress come upon us. And 
Reuben answered them, saying, Spake I not 
unto you, saying, Do not sin against the child, 
and ye would not hear? Therefore, behold, 
also, his blood is required.”’* 

This mutual and self-accusation excites in 
the tender heart of Joseph, emotions which 
he is unable to conceal. Hearing himself 
mentioned with so much tenderness and re- 
gret, by persons once so cruel, and in a lan- 
guage which he had been long unaccustomed 
to hear, the pretended Egyptian becomes in 
spite of himself, a real Israelite; his bosom 
swells, his visage warms, the tear. starts to 
hiseye. To prevent a premature discovery, 
he is constrained to retire and recompose 
himself. He returns and renews the con- 
versation, and again assuming the lord of 
Egypt, sets nine at liberty, binds Simeon be- 
fore their eyes, and commits him to close 
confinement, as a hostage for their return, 
together with Benjamin their brother. He 
then dismisses them loaded with corn for 
their families, and provision for the way: 
having secretly given orders to his steward, 
in making up the bags of corn, to deposit 
each man’s money in the mouth of his res- 
pective sack. This was not discovered till 
they were considerably advanced on their 
journey homeward ; when one, undoing his 
sack to give his ass provender, observed his 
money in his sack’s mouth. Upon their ar- 
rival in Canaan, the same thing is found to 
have happened to them all. Comparing this 
singularly strange circumstance with the 
rest of their eventful journey to Egypt, they 
discern the hand of God in it, and observing 
such an unaccountable mixture of flattering 
and of mortifying events, they remain, upon 
the whole, perplexed and confounded. When 
the mind is sore, and the conscience seriously 
alarmed, dispensations of every complexion, 
both mercy and judgment, are viewed with 
a fearful eye. When we know we are de- 

* Gen. xlii. 21,22, 
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serving of punishment, oe becomes 
a punishment to us, either felt or feared. 


oning his long expected sons, as they arrive, 
finds their number short by one. “Simeon 
too is not ;” and the account given of his ab- 
sence, instead of pouring balm into the 
wound, is “as vinegar upon nitre.” “ Joseph 
is not, and Simeon is not,” and Benjamin is 
demanded. To recoveriwhat he has lost, he 
must risk still more. Simeon isnot what he 
should be, but his kind forgiving father can- 
not think of giving him up, worthless as he_ 
is. To lose a pious, promising child by death, 
is painful: but the death of a thoughtless, 
graceless profligate, to a parent of piety and 
sensibility, is much worse. 


¢ ; a -[uner. x XXT. ; : = 


We see the dis- _ 


a 
And now again, the unhappy father, reck- sed 


tressed old man putting off, and still puttmg 


off the evil day. He has more than one rea- 
son for ‘sparing the corn which had been 
brought from such a distance, and procured. 
at sucha risk. Before a fresh supply can be 
obtained, and Simeon restored, “the son of, 
his right hand” must be surrendered. Ben- 
jamin must be taken away; and the thought 
of this plants a dagger in his heart. But the 
famine continues, necessity presses, and a 
second pilgrimage must be undertaken. The 
account of it, however, must for.the present, 
be deferred. The history swells upon us, 
and we shall rather entreat your patient at-. 


tention to another Lecture on the subject, - 


than hasten over a story so much calculated 
at once to please and to instruct. But behold 
a greater than Joseph is here. 

Behold Jesus, “ for the suffering of death,” 
“highly exalted,” distinguished by “a name 
that is above every name,” “that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things un- 
der the earth, and that every.tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory 
of God the Father.”* «All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.”| “The 
Father himself judgeth no man: but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son. That 
all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father. He that honoureth not 
the Son, honoureth not the Father which 
hath sent him.”t “Iam the bread of life 
that came down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living 
bread, which came down from heaven: If 


any man eat of this bread he shall live for- . 


ever: and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world.”§ “He that cometh unto me shall 
never hunger: and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst. All that the Father 
giveth me shall come to me: and him that 
cometh to me I will inno wise cast out.”?|| 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money : come 


* Phil. si. 10, 11. + Matt. xxviii. 18. 
{ John v. 22,23. § John vi.50, ol! || John vi. 35. 37. 
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», buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
ilk without money, and without price.”* 
“Tt hath.pleased the Father, that in him 
should all fulness dwell 2+ “and of his ful- 
ness have all ye received, and grace for 
: bgce. ‘My flesh is meat indeed, and my 
b is drink indeed.”{ “Your fathers 
» found corn in Egypt.” “ Your fathers did eat 
‘manna in the wilderness and are dead, but 
he that eateth of this bread shall live forever.” 
'“ Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him 
up th t day.”§ “Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends ofthe earth ; for I am 
God, and there is none else.” || “ Blessed 
-are they that shall eat bread in the kingdom 
of God .” Many shall come from the east 
and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
d Isaac, and*Jacob, in the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have 
told you; I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
= * Tsaiah lv. 1. t Col. i.19.° 
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will come again, and recetve you unto my- 


self, that where I am, there ye may be: 
also.”* “In those days, and in that time, 


‘saith the Lord, the children of Israel shall 


come, they, and the children of Judah to- 
gether, going, and weeping : they shall go, 
and seek the Lord their God. They shall 
ask the way to Zion with their faces thither- 
ward, saying, Come and let us joi ourselves 
to the Lord, in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten.”+ “Ye are they 
which have continued with me in my tempt- 
ations, And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as my Father hath appointed unto me: that 
ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom, and sit on thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.”{ “Hat, O friends, 
drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” 
«“ He that cometh unto me! will in no wise 
cast out.” “These things have I spoken 
unto you, that in.:me ye might have peace: 
In the world ye shall have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.”) , 


* John xiv. 2, 3. 
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LECTURE XXXIL 


» tome, I pray you: 


Tue productions of human power and 
skill afford but an imperfect and short-lived 
The delight of the artist himself 
is over long before his work is completed, 
and the wonder of the spectator lasts only 
till he is let into the secret, and admitted 
‘behind the scenes. It is not so with the 
works of God. When the mighty fabric of 
the universe was finished, God surveyed his 
work with perfect complacency and satisfac- 
tion, for “behold it was all very good.” And 
such, to this day, it appears in the eye of every 
peholder. No frequency of contemplation, 
no closeness of inspection, no keenness of 
investigation, or success in discovery, ever 
bring on weariness or disgust. The eye 1s 
eternally delighted with the magnificence 
and splendour of the azure vault, with the 
verdure and variety of the fertile earth, 
The music of the grove never fails to charm 
the listening ear; the perfume breathed from 
“the flower, and the shrub, and the tree,” 


: And Joseph said unto his brethren, I am Joseph; doth 
answer him: for they were troubled at his presence. 


my father yet live? And his brethren could not 
And Joseph saith unto his brethren, Come near 


and they came near; and he said, I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into 
Egypt Jow therefore be not grieved nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither: 
send me t 


for God did 


hither before you to preserve life —GENESIS xlv. 3—5. 


never palls upon the sense. The whole or- 
der, harmony, majesty, and beauty of nature, 
for ever astonish, compose, elevate, inform, 
and instruct the soul. 

The same may, with truth, be said of the 
word of God. What human composition 
so exquisite as always to please t What hu- 
man composition have we patience to turn 
over a tenth or a twentieth time? The stores 
of human wisdom are quickly exhausted ; 
the eye speedily reaches forward to the end 
of created perfection. But though the charm 
of novelty may have passed away, though 
memory may have stored itself with the 
very words, and the heart have felt the im- 
pression a thousand and a thousand. times, 
yet the beauty, the force, the excellency, the 
importance of scripture composition remain 
in undiminished lustre. That sun in the 
firmament of grace, which has irradiated, 
cheered, and blessed ages and generations 
past, is also our light and our glory, and shall, 


* 


the final consummation of all things. 


* 
“Tf serious minds be disposed to think thus 
_-of scripture in general, all persons of sensi- 


bility and taste will, Iam persuaded, agree 
in forming such a judgment of the history 
of Joseph in particular. The unlettered 
man and the scholar; the child and the 
grown ‘man; the ingenious and the simple; 
the believer and the infidel; Greek and Jew, 
have in all ages admired, delighted in, and 
edified by a story, which, clothed with all 
the graces of eloquence, exhibits the most 


uncommon, surprising, affecting, and import- | 


ant events; and conveys the purest and 
sublimest lessons of piety and morality. 

The famine continued to rage with unre- 
 lenting severity in Egypt and the countries 
adjacent, and dire indeed must have been 
the pressure of that calamity, which com- 
pelled a father, tender and affectionate like 
Jacob, after losing two sons by a stroke 
heavier than that of death, to part with his 
youngest, darling hope, at the risk of never 
seeing him more. How horrid that plague 
which can force a fond mother to devour her 
own child for food! Let this awful reflection 
in a year of scarcity, and at a season of 
waste and luxury,* check profusion, awaken 
our compassion to the poor and wretched, and 
temper our joy. The old man yields up his 
Benjamin, as if his own body were dismem- 
bering limb by limb. “If it must be so now” 
“take your brother, and arise, go again unto 
the man. And God Almighty give you 
mercy before the man, that he may send 
away your other brother, and Benjamin. If 
I be bereaved of my children, I am be- 
reaved.”> . ’ ‘ 

With double money in their hands, then, 
with a present consisting of the choicest 
productions of Canaan, for the Governor of 
Egypt, and with the heart and soul of their 
aged father in their custody, they set out on 
a second pilgrimage to buy food. What isa 
land producing “balm, honey, spices, myrrh, 
nuts, and almonds,” compared to a land of 
corn! What worthless things are gold and 
silver compared to bread. If our own coun- 
try be less fertile in' the wine and oil, the 
drugs and perfumes, the gems and gold of 
other regions, it is more abundantly pro- 
ductive of the staf and protection of life— 
the “ finest of the wheat,” the oak more firm 
and durable than cedar, and iron more pre- 
cious than rubies. 

- Their arrival being announced to Joseph, 
and his brother Benjamin appearing with 
the ‘rest; Benjamin, whom having parted 
with a child, he could not have known, but 
from the company in which he was found, 
he gives orders to’ make preparation for a 
great entertaimment in honour of these 

* December 25th, 1782. + Gen. xiii. 13, ‘14, 
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with unimpaired strength, with unconfined ; strang 
liberality, diffuse light, and life, and joy to. 















he: men w 
‘tressed at the harshne the tr 
which they met with re they are 
perplexed and confounded at the excessive 9) 
kindness and hospitality of . present ree 
céption; for an ill conscience is ever timid 
and suspicious. Against the time of J oseph’s _ 
arrival they make ready their present, and _ 
being admitted into his presence, they again “7 
prostrate themselves to the earth before him. = 
In vain do men set themselves to counteract 
the decrees of Heaven. _ + 

After the customary salutati aa | 
mixture of anxiety and hope, he” inquires - 
after the life and welfare of theirfather, and, 
to his mexpressible: satisfaction, learnst 
he was alive and in health. But the sight 
of Benjamin awakens too many tender rec 
lections to be resisted, too many fond ideas 
be suppressed. The premature loss of the 
e partial affection of the 
















common parent, f their 
kind father, the present anxiety and distress 
of the venerable man, his own stran 


ful history, Benjamin’s tender 
tance from home, his separation from pat 
nal care and protéction, his a 0 
dangers which had almost proved to. 
himself; all, all rush upon his mind at onée, 
and excite emotions too powerful to be con- ‘ 


cealed. He is obliged to retire ‘in order» a 
to throw a veil over those feelings which 

must have betrayed him; and gives t to : 
his heart in secret. Having recomposed ~ 
himself, he returns to company, and, 


resuming the Egyptian, ‘Command ie en- . 
tertaimment to be servedup. Three'tables. ~ 
are set out, one for himself apart, as the 
governor of the. country; another for hs 
guests, by themselves: anda third for the | 
Kgyptians of his household, or such as might. 
be invited on the occasi For the Egyp- 
tians, either from religious seruples, or po- 
litical pride and aversion, abhorred a com- 
munication with other nations in convivial 
or sacred entertainments,  - es. 

And here was presented a fresh source of’ 
wonder to the sons of Jacob. By Joseph’s di- 
rection, they are arranged at table in the ex- 
act order of their birth, without inquiry or 
information. This, in connexion with the 
account which it behoved them to have heard 
concerning such an extraordinary person, 
must have conveyed to them an idea of a sa- 
gacity altogether preternatural. Nor would 
their surprise be diminished by the distin- 
guished mark of respect shown to their young- 
est brother; for the mess sent from the 20- 
vernor’s table to him, was “five times” the 
quantity of any of the rest; and it was thus 
that in ancient times, among eastern nations, 
superior deference and esteem were express- 
ed. However, the increasing festivity of the 
banquet eradually dissipated all their terrors. 
“They drank and were merry.” The He- 
brew word unquestionably insinuates that 


a 
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Sepia to excess. It is natural for men 
to rush treme to another, and it 
is not improbable that Joseph threw this’ 
temptation in their way, in order to obiain a 
more thorough insight into their temper and 
character, by observing them attentively, in 
ne a when the heart overflows, and 


from one ex 


e tongue conceals and disguises nothing, 


Whatever be in this, he is preparing a trial 
for them more severe than any which they 
had as yet experienced, and which in some 
measure Compensated the anguish they had 
occasioned to their father,,when, they im- 


pressed him with the belief of his son’s death. 


Loaded with civilities, provided with a sup- 
ply of corn for their'starving families, Simeon 
restored, Benjamin not detained; they setout 
on their journey to Canaan, with a merry 


heart, talking one to another of the strange 


things which had come to pass. But scarcely 


are they got clear of the city, when they are 
pursued.and overtaken by Joseph’s steward, 


charging th 


swer for it. a 
With terror and astonishment, though in 


the confidence of innocence, they deny the. 


charge, and reason upon the improbability of 
it. Search is made among their stuff for the 


goods alleged to be stolen; ten are acquitted 


with honour, and they are just beginning to 
exult in the detected falsehood of sucha scan- 
dalous imputation, when, to their utter con- 


fusion, Joseph’s cup was found in Benjamin’s 


sack. Overwhelmed with shame and terror, 
they are again conducted to his presence.— 
The crime is proved. To deny it were vain, 
to excuse it nugatory and absurd; and to ac 
count for it, it is impossible. 

Judah, who had been the most urgent with 
his father to send Benjamin, and had solemn- 
ly pledged himself for his safe return, feels 
himself now called forth: and, in a strain of 
the most pathetic eloquence that ever flowed 
from an aching heart, attempts not to extenu- 
ate or exculpate, but to raise compassion, and 
to obtain mercy. The piece is of exquisite 
beauty and elegance, and, being in every 
one’s hands, may be re-perused at your lei- 
sure. ‘The Jewish writers take delight in 
dwelling upon, and expanding it. Philo, in 
particular, in his treatise entitled, “ Joseph,” 
has given a paraphrase of this speech of Ju- 
dah, which possesses wonderful elegance and 
propriety of expression, and force of thought. 
Some of you, perhaps, may not be displeased 
with having an opportunity of comparing the 
diffusive laboured eloquence of the para- 
phrast, with the energetic simplicity of the 
sacred text. ‘The former puts into J udah’s 
mouth the following address. 

_ «When we appeared, sir, before you the 
first time, we answered without reserve, and 
according to the strictest truth, all the ques- 
tions which you mecip planer to put to us 


em with theft, and commanding 
them instantly to we to his master to an- 
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coneorhing out family. We acquainted you, 
that.we ha father heavily laden with years, 
but still more heavily with misfortunes; a fa- 
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struggle "ss adversity. We added, that we 
had a brother peculiarly dear to him, as the 
children born towards the end of their life, 
generally are to old men, and who is the only 
one remaining’ of his mother: his brother 
having come, in early youth, toa most tragi- 
cal end: You commanded us, as the proof of 
our veracity and innocence, to bring that 
brother unto you, and your command was de- 


ror of them accompanied us all the way back 
to our country, and embittered the remainder 
of our journey. We reported every thing mi- 
nutely to our father, as you directed us. Re- 
solutely and long, he refused to entrust us 
with the care of that child. , Love suggested 
a thousand causes of apprehension upon his 
account. He loaded us with the bitterest re- 
proaches for having declared that we had 
another. brother. Subdued by the famine, he 
at length reluctantly consented; and putting 
his beloved son, this unhappy youth, into our 
hands, conjured us by every dear, every aw- 


cious life, and as we would not see him ex- 
pire before our eyes in anguish and despair, 
to bring him back in safety. He parted with 
him as with a limb torn from his own body; 
and in an agony of grief inexpressible, de- 
plored the dreadful necessity which separated 
him from a son, on whom all the happiness 
of his life depended. How then can we ap- 
pear before a father of such delicate sensi- 
bility? With what eyes shall we dare to look 
upon him, unless we carry back with us this 
son of his right hand, this staff of his old age, 
whom; alas, you have condemned to slavery? 
The good old man will expire in horrors 
dreadful to nature, as soon as he shall find 
that his son is not with us. Our enemies will 
insult over us under these misfortunes, and 
treat us as the most infamous of parricides. I 
must appear to the world, and to myself, as 
the perpetrator of that most horrid of crimes, 
the murder of a father; for it was I who most 
urgently pressed my father to yield.. I en- 
gaged, by the most solemn promises, and the 
most sacred pledges, to bring the child back. 
Me he entrusted with the sacred deposit, and 
of my hand he will require it. Have pity, I 
beseech you, on the deplorable condition of 
an old man, stript of his last comfort, and 
whose misery will be aggravated by reflect- 
ing that he foresaw its approach, and yet 
wanted resolution to prevent it. If your just 
indignation must needs have a sacrifice, here 
I am ready, at the price of my liberty, or of 
my life, to expiate this young man’s guilt, 
and to purchase his release ? Grant this re- 
quest, not so much for the sake of the youth 
himself, as of his absent father, who never 
12 


ther, whose whole life had been one continued _ 


ful name, to. guard with tenderness his pre- 


4 


livéred with such threatenings, that the ter- ~ 
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offended you, but who veneratés your person 


and esteems your virtues. Suffer us not to 


plead in vain for a shelter under your right 
hand, to which we flee, as to an holy altar, 
consecrated as a refuge to the mii rable.— 
Pity an old man, who, during the whole 
course of a long life, has cultivated arts be- 


coming a man of wisdom and probity, and 


who, on account of his amiable qualities, is 
almost adored by the inhabitants of Syria and 
Canaan, though he profess a religion, and 
follow a mode of living totally different from 
theirs.” 

This address, it must be acknowledged, 
possesses uncommon grace and tenderness. 
But ‘it is evident- from whence the modern, 
pretended Jew, has copied his tenderest and 
most delicate touches. And when the copy 


and the original are brought close together, 


it will be apparent to a discerning eye which 
is the most finished piece. If Philo has made 
Judah speak well, it will hardly be disputed 
that Moses has made him speak better. 

The words of Judah penetrated the heart 
of Joseph. The affectionate manner in which 
his father was mentioned, the unfeigned ear- 
nestness expressed to save him from the im- 
pending blow; the generosity of his offer to 
put himself in Benjamin’s place, to purchase 
a parent’s comfort and a brother’s release, at 
the price of his own liberty; all this satisfies 
him, that time, and affliction, and a sense of 
duty, and the powerful constraint of return- 
ing nature, had introduced another and a hap- 
pier spirit into the family. He finds himself 
incapable of any longer deferring the plea- 
sure which he should both receive and com- 
municate by making a discovery of himself. 
‘The curiosity of his domestics must have been 
greatly raised by the unaccountable pecu- 
harity ofshis behaviour to these strangers, 
but he does not choose to have any specta- 
tors of that scene of nature which he was 
- meditating, except those who were to be act- 
ors in it. The heart likes not to have its 
stronger emotions sean of many witnesses. 
“The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and 
a stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.” 
He therefore commands every Egyptian out 
of the apartment, and being left, alone with 
his eleven brothers, whose consternation must 
have been greatly increased by the orders 
_ which they had now heard given, he bursts 
into an agony of tenderness, and in words in- 
articulate and indistinct through tears, de- 
clares in one breath who he was; and in the 
next, with accents that pierce the soul, pours 
out his heart in a tender inquiry after his old 
Ind father. Two short words unfold the 
whole mystery of this strange conduct. 

But what language can convey an ade- 
quate idea of Joseph’s feeling at that mo- 
ment; the feelings of a heart_glowing at the 
thought of once more beholding his vener- 
able sire, of being pressed to his bosom, of 
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a heart melting into sympathy é 
and brotherly love, exulting in the joy of 
‘| rendering good for evil; a heart lost in won- 
‘der and overflowing with gratitude, while it 











is declining years ; 


cheeringand cherishing’ 
pathy, forgiveness, 


contemplated the wisdom and goodness of 
all-ruling Providence, in producing such 
events by means so incomprehensible. 

The feelings of the brothers too, are rather 
to be conceived than described. ‘Thunder- 
struck with astonishment, oppressed with 
shame, stung with remorse, petrified with 
terror :—no, not terror ; the words, the looks, 
the tears of their relenting brother, assure 
them in a moment that they have nothing to 
fear. But, unable to make any reply, they 
afford the noble minded, and the condescend- 
ing Joseph, an opportunity of so far recover- 
ing himself, as to be able to administer this 


‘strongest of all consolation, that their un- . 


kindness to himself had been intended, or-: 
dered, and overruled of God, to answer-the _ 
most valuable and important purposes to him, 
to themselves, to their gee house, and to 
many nations. ‘“ Now therefore be not griey- 
ed, nor angry with yourselves, that yessold - 
mé hither: for God did send me before you, 
to preserve life.”"* In this address of Joseph, 
I know not which to admire most ; his mag-» 
nanimity in pardoning offences so atrocious, 
losing sight ofthe criminals in the brothers; 
his wonderful skill in adapting the style of 
his consolatory arguments so exactly to the 
circumstances of the case; his invincible 
humility in carrying the spirit and temper 
of the lowliest condition and relations of 
humanity, into the loftiest, most envied, and _ 
most corruptive station of courtly grandeur; 
or his pure, fervent, and sublime piety, in 
considering and acknowledging all that had 
come to pass, as the design and operation of 
Heaven. 

With infinite judgment and propriety, the 
sacred historian has put no reply whatever, 
into the mouths of the brothers. There are 
certain ‘situations which defy description; 
certain emotions which silence best, which 
silence only can explain. And such was 
theirs. Joseph however is not so lost in joy, 
as to forget that it was far from being per- 
fect till one more became a partaker of it, 
nor so much swallowed up in the present, as 
to neglect the future. With gladness of 
heart would he have flown to Hebron, and 
been himself the messenger of his own life 
and prosperity, to the good old man. But 
the duties of his station forbid. This is one 
of the taxes which greatness is doomed to 
pay. It must learn to repress the inclima- 
tions and forego the pleasures of the private 
citizen. Princes live not to themselves but 
‘o the public ; and the happimess of millions, 
is a felicity infinitely superior to every sor- 
did, every gelfish gratification. He. could 


* Gen. xlv. 5. 
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_not, must not go to his fatlier : but it was not 
impossible to remove his father into Egypt. 
The excellence of his disposition appears in 
every thing. In characters like his, we do 
not find duty justling duty out of doors, but 
_ every one in its proper place. Passion tem-_ 
pered by prudence; and. wisdom animated 
7 by passion. To render the projected re- 
‘moval of his venerable parent as casy and 
comfortable as possible to his advanced age, 
a increasing infirmities, he proposes ‘for 
is tesidence the land of Goshen, which was 
ose of the lower Egypt, on the east 
side of the Nile, bordering upon Arabia, and 
_a frontier to Palestine. This province was 
fit for feeding cattle, the profession which 
his father and brethren followed ; and it was 
not far from the city where the Egyptian 
eke usually resided, and where Joseph’s 
stated habitation of course was. It is called 
‘sZoan in the seventy-eighth Psalm, and 
Tanais by profane authors,» This nearness 
| © of situation, Joseph alleged as one motive to 
induce his father to undertake the’ journey; 
‘and there he engaged to maintain him and 

all his family, in affluence and comfort. 

In Pharaoh we have an amiable instance 
of qualities rarely to be found in the charac- 
ter of princes—attachment and gratitude. 
He cheerfully confirms all the engagement 
of his minister, though they extended to the 
disposing of a whole ince of his empire. 
‘He outruns the wish d desire of even 
filial duty and affection, and strives to repay 
the kindness of Joseph, whom God had made 
a father to him, by becoming a shield and 
protector to his father’s house. 

But what shall we say, what shall we think 
of Joseph himself? Men suddenly nd re- 
markably elevated, are apt forget them- 
selves, to forget those from om they sprung, 

and the means by which they rose. But be- 
«© hold the prime minister of a mighty empire, 
the favourite of a great and powerful prince, 

the lord of Egypt, attending to the conveni- 

ency and comfort-of an old shepherd, whose 
person was unknown in the country which 

he governed, his religion abhorred, and his 
occupation despised. O nature, nature!| y 

How honourable is thy empire, how glorious 

are thy triumphs !—Joseph is now as eager 

” to hasten the departure of his brethren, as 
he was before artful to detain them. And 

at Pharaoh’s command, dismisses them with 

‘a retinue suitable to the rank and dignity of 

the man who was next the throne. But it 

is with, pleasure we observe, that the splen- 

dour of this retinue was not the silly osten- 
tation of wealth and power, but the display 

of much better passions, the kindness, the 
liberality, the gratitude of a good and honest 

- heart. 

- And, is the sun indeed at length going to 

arise upon Jacob’s hoary head? And shall 

- the heart so long dead to joy, yet once more | 
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so unlike the 
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awaken to transport? And shall his eyesat 
last close in peace? Alas, alas! are we not 
all dying to the world, baeee we begin to 
live to comfort? Is not 

over, before we are,well sensible that our 
| part in the scene has commenced? Is it not 
rather too late in life to purchase a blessing 


he drama of life 


by a change so great? What 


will a man not do to save his family from 
perishing, and to be joined to such a son as 
Joseph? It is indeed late in life, before we 
die to hope; and wisely and well it is order- 
ed, that we should hope to the end. The 


suffered so much, who has died 


so often, has not much more either to feel or 


This dawning of happiness upen the head 
of the aged patriarch, is to himself so new, 


common complexion of his lot, 


opens so many interesting, views of Provi- 
dence—that I trust you will deem with me 
the prosperous period of Jacob’s history de- 


Lecture by itself. Here then 


we break off, after having suggested to your 
minds a few texts ¢ f scripture, tending to 
illustrate and to apply our subject. 

‘And “there arose a mighty famine in that 
land, and he began to be in want. And he 
went and joined himself to a citigen of that 


he sent him into his fields to 
And he would fain have filled 


his belly with the husks that the swime did 
eat: and noman gaveuntohim. And when 
he came to himself, he said, How many hired 
/servants of my father’s have bread enough, 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger: 1 
will arise, and go to father, and will say 
unto him, Father, I have sinned against Hea- 
ven, and before thee ; and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one of thy 
hired servants. And he arose, and came to 
his father : but when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him.”* “Come unto me, all ye that labour, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and 
e shall find rest unto your souls.” “ Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them 
alive: and let thy widows trust in me.” 
“ Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.”§ 
“Q Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings, and ye 


“For of a truth against thy 


holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gen- 


people of Israel, were gathered 


together: for to do whatsoever thy hand and 


* Luke xv. 14-20. _ t Matt. xi. 28, 29. yp Jer. xlix. 11, 
§ Luke xii. 32. || Matt. xxiii. 37. 
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thy counsel determined before to be done.”* | mit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, 4 
“Because the foolishness of God is wiser | and he shall bring it to pass. And he shall 
than men: and the weakness of God is strong- | bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and 
er than men.”+ “This cometh forth from | thy judgment as the noon day. The steps of 
the Lord of Hosts, which is wonderful in| a good man are ordered by the Lord, and he 
counsel, and excellent in working.”{ “Trust| delighteth in his way.”* “Acquaint now 
in the Lord, and do good, so shalt thou dwell | thyself with him, and be. at peace: thereby 


en en gee 
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in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. De-| good shall come unto thee.”+ “In all thy . .* y 


light thyself also in the Lord, and he shall| ways acknowledge him, and he 
Com- | thy paths.”’f 


give thee the desires of thine heart. 
* Acts iv. 27,28. {1Cor.i.25. Isa. xxviii. 29. 
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way. And they went 


fainted, for he believed themnot- 
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So he sent his brethren aw ‘and they departed: and he said unto‘ them, See that ye fall not out by the 
t of Egypt, and came into’ 

told him, saying, Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor 0 

And they told him all 


shall direct 


* Psalm xxxvii. 36.23. { Job xxii, 21. Prov. iii. 6. 
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ay 


nd of Canaan unto Jacob their father; and 
all the land of Egypt. And Jacob’s heart 
e words of Joseph, which he had said unto 


them: and when he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit of Jacob their father 
revived. And Israel said, It is enough; Joseph my son is yet alive; I will goand see him before I die — 


Genmsragly: 24—28. 


fect joy upon earth, it is that which fills the 
heart of a parent, when he hears/of the wis- 
dom, the virtue} and the prosperity of a dar- 
ling child. If there be ‘sorrow that admit 
not consolation, it is the sorrow of a father, 
for the vice or folly of an ungracious, thank- 
less son, and for the misery im which he has 
plunged himself: he patriarch Jacob felt 
both of these in the extreme. He had now 
lived to the:age of one hundred and thirt 
years; and had proved all the bitter variety 
of human wretchedness. Every change of 
condition he has hitherto undergone, is only 
the sad transition from affliction to affliction. 
The burthen at length becomes too heavy to 
bear, and we see a miserable old man sink- 
ing into the grave under the accumulated 
weight of woes insupportable. In parting 
with Benjamin, he had yielded up his last 
stake, and renounced all hopes of happiness 
in this world; calmly looking forward to that 
peaceful region “where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and where the Weary are at 
FOS) >: 

But the full estimate of human life cannot 
be made till the scene be closed. The shades 
of night at last begin to disperse, and the day 
dawns. While he is tormenting himself in 
Canaan, with the apprehension of never see- 
ing more his last, his only remaining hope, 
Providence is maturing in Egypt a gracious 
design in his behalf, which is in a moment to 
turn his sorrow into joy. 

Joseph having discovered himself to his 
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brethren, hastens their return homeward, and 
dismisses them tugged with every accom- 
modation for “the e and comfortable re- 
moval of their aged father, and their tender 


‘children. What a triumph was Joseph’s ! 


What a glorious superiority! the triumph of 
Heaven, the superiority of God himself, who 
“ overcomes evil with good.” But he is un- 
able to conceal the partiality of his affection 
to Benjamin. ...As he distinguished him at 


him at parting with a more splendid an 

costly present than the rest, consisting of 
three hundred pieces of silver, and five 
changes of raiment. In a wardrobe of great 
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y | table by a five-fold portion, he distinguishes 
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value and variety, a considerable part.of an- 


cient magnificence consisted. This we learn 
both from scripture, and from profane authors. 
Samson proposed asa reward to him who 
should expound his riddle, “thirty changes 
of garments.” . Naaman the Syrian, among 
other valuable commodities, carried “ten 
changes of garments,” as a gratification .to 
the prophet from whom he expected the cure 
of his leprosy. Under the first Roman em- 
perors, this vanity and extravagance were 
carried to such an excessive pitch, that the 
Preetor Lucullus, according to Plutarch, his 
biographer, had two hundred changes of ap- 
parel; and Horace insinuates, in one of his 
epistles, that by some the luxury was earried 
to the enormous extravagance of five thou- 
sand suits, And it is, without doubt, to this 
ostentatious profusion, the ‘apostle James al- 
ludes, when he thus censures the abuse of 
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- rupted, and your garments are motheaten.” 





_gentle admonition of their affectionate bro- 


“by which Benjamm was expected back? 


_ Some things are too good, others too evil to 
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wealth, “ Go to now, ye rich men, weep and | not always such as we wished and expected : 
howl for your miseries ; your riches are cor- but they are ever seasonable, ever suitable, ° 
and they compensate in a moment the pain 
and misery of a whole life. 

But is it not late in life to undertake’such 
a journey? No; it is to see Joseph, to be 
jomed unto him; to be an eye-witness of his 
grandeur, and a partaker of his liberality- 
Tow often has Egypt sheltered and nourish- 
ed the church of God! Abraham, Joseph, 
Jacob, Moses, Jesus Christ himself, there 
successively found protection. The same 
place, according as Providence ordains it, is 
either a trying furnace or a refuge and sanc- 
tuary. A king that knows Joseph is a nurs- 
ing father to Israel; another arises who knows 
him not, and he wastes and destroys. But 
our patriarch was not merely following the 
impulse of natural affection, though that had 
been warrant sufficient for even a still great- 
er removal ; he is also obeying the dictates 
of wisdom, in making a prudent provision for 
his numerous and increasing family, and he 
is listening to a special call and encourage- 
ment from Heaven. Before he leaves Ca- 
naan, probably for ever, he visits Beer-sheba, 
the chosen and favourite residence of his fa- 
ther; and there he renews his covenant with 
God by sacrifice. Those enterprises are most 
likely to succeed, those comforts to aftord 






















































_ But was 1 wisgy done, sage governor of 

ypt? was it wisely done, thus to scatter 
the seeds of jealousy and envy.in hearts 80 
susceptible of these dreadful passions * Have 
you forgot the coat of many colours, the dan- 
gerous badge ofvyour father’s fondness to 
yourself? Have you not rendered your own 
advice necessary, “See that you fall not out 
by the way?” Happily, the recollection of 
past disasters, and the kind behaviour and 


ther, have subdued their boisterous spirits, 
and attuned their hearts to love. The anxie- 
ty of the old man for their return is better to 
be’conceived than described. How often in 
« day would his fond eyes turn to the way 


How would :the tardy hours linger, as the 
heart languished with ‘hope deferred? At 
lastthe blessed moment arrives, the train ap- 
peal e number complete, Benjamin safe, 

1 stored. But what can this mean? 
stead of eleven men driving their asses la- 
den with corn, a splendid retinue, the glory 
of Egypt, the wagons of Pharaoh ! The 
heart that has been long inured to affliction, 
interprets every appearance against, itself. 










be hastily credited. ‘The utmost height of 
Jacob’s expectation was to behold his young- 
est son again, with a supply of corn for his 
starving family. But to hear that his long 
lost, his much lamented Joseph was still 
living, that he was the ruler of all Egypt, the 
saviour of a great nation, the father of a 
mighty prince, O! it is, it is toomuch. Na- 
ture tottering under a load of wo, now sinks 
and faints under an excess of joy. Such ti- 
dings are too flattering to be believed. 

Did the brothers now disclose the whole 
of the mighty secret, and take shame to 
themselves for their vile conduct to so excel- 
lent a father, to so amiable a brother? Or, 
trusting to Joseph’s generosity, did they con- 
ceal the part which they had acted in this 
strange, mysterious drama? Probably the 
latter is the truth. The soul shrinks back 
from the discovery of its own wickedness. 
To confess, and condemn themselves, could 
do now no good, and must greatly have 
marred and diminished their aged parent’s 
satisfaction, if mdeed he had no suspicion 
how the case stood. The good man has been 
so long a stranger to felicity, that the possl- 
bility of itis called in question; that slowly 
and cautiously he yields to the sweet demon- 
‘stration. Convinced, satisfied at length, what 
joy is equal to the joy of Jacob? Is it not 
worth wading through a sea of trouble, to 
come to such a shore at length? The bless- 
ings of Providence are well worth waiting 
for. They may seem to linger: they are 


seen, acknowledged, and enjoyed. ‘The 
crifices of the devout by day, are answi 
by the visions of the Almighty in the n 
season, A man can proceed with cheerful- 
ness and confidence, when he has got his 
Maker’s permission. ale 
The vision assures him that he should ar- 
rive in safety, should prosper in Egypt, should 
embrace his son, and that “ Joseph should put 
his hand upon his eyes,” that is, perform the 
last offices of filial duty and humanity. We 
‘meet with the same expression and idea in 
many passages of the heathen poets. Pene- 
lope, in Homer, prays that Telemachus her 
son may close her eyes, and those of his fa- 
ther Ulysses. The mother of Euryalus in 
the Aineid, among many other bitter expres- 
sions of sorrow over her dead son, laments 
that she was denied the wretched consolation, 
since he must die hefore her, of pressing 
down his dying eyes. Human nature thus 
strives to outlive itself, and the heart, while 
it is yet capable of feeling, consoles itself 
with the hope of receiving marks of tender- 
ness and attachment after it can feel no more. 
The old man’s heart is now at rest, he is act- 
ing obedience to the command of Heaven, he 
is complying with.one of the worthiest pro- 
pensities of nature. He is indebted for the 
commodiousness with which he travels, to 
the person whom on earth he most dearly 
loved, and to whom, of all others, he would 
most willingly be obliged. fe 
How different the patriarch’s situation, 
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most genuine satisfaction in which God is 
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this prince, and with pleasure we repeat it. 
| We see him nobly striving to discharge some 
part of the mighty obligation which had been. 
laid upon him and his whole kingdom, by the” 
son of the patriarch, by showing all possible 
‘kindness to his father’s house. “ And Pharaoh 
‘spake unto Joseph, saying, Thy father and 
thy brethren are come unto thee: the land of 
Egypt is before thee, in the best of the land 
make thy father and brethren to dwell, in the 
land of Goshen let them dwell: and if thou. 
knowest any men of activity among them, 
then make them rulers over my cattle.”* 
The interview between the venerable man 
himself, and this good prince, is highly inte- 
resting and instructive. Old age and virtue 
are honoured with the kind regard and at- . 
tention ofa king. Royalty is instructedj ad- 
monished, and blessed by the wisdom of the 
sage, by, the miseries of the man, by thepiety 
and prayers of the prophet, Who gains by this 
visit? Pharaoh, to be sure. His kingdom is 
strengthened by the accession of seventy 
good subjects, with their skill, industry, and 
wealth: and “the effectual, fervent pre fers” ~ 
of holy Israel were surely, Pharaoh himself 
being judge;compensation sufficient for the 
poor subsistence which a decayed, dying old 
man received from his bounty. ~ | 

It is with a mixture of shame and sorrow, 
that we bring forward the next passage in 
the history of Joseph. It exhibits him indeed ~ ek 
as a most exquisite politician, who thoroughly 
understood the interests and the passions of ® 
mankind; who knew perfectly well how to 
take advantage of the occasion ; but, over-de- 
voted to the prince who had advanced hin, 
employing his exorbitant power, his superior 
skill and address, in planning and perfecting 
a system of despotism, by which the whole 
property of Egypt, together with the persons 
and liberties of all that mighty empire, were 
transferred to the sovereign. We behold 
him most ungenerously seizing the opportu- 
nity, which the growing distress of a length- 
ened famine afforded him, to agerandize one 
at the expence of millions. He first conveys 
all the money in the land into the royal trea- 
sury. The cattle speedily follow. The in- 
creasing miseries of another unfavourable 
season, determine the wretched proprietors 
to part with their lands for food, and even 
reduce them to the dreadful necessity of of: 
fering to sell themselves for slaves, that they 
might live by their master’s bounty. It is 
true, the prime minister of Pharaoh did not 
push his advantage to the extremest length. 
But it must be acknowledged, he carried it 
much farther than became the friend of mi- 
sery, and of mankind. With so good a man 
as this Pharaoh, perhaps absolute power 
might be lodged with some degree of safety ; 
but who shall answer for other Pharaohs who 
may arise, with the awful ability of doug 

* Gen. xlvii. 5, 6. 



































every different journey he undertakes? His 
first was to Padan-aram, when he fled. from 
the face of an angry brother. Then he was 
solitary and friendless, but free from care, 
free from sorrow. The second, flying from 
unkind relations back again to Canaan, rich 
in children, rich in cattle, but’ troubled in 
Spirit, oppressed with anxiety.. And now we 
see him the third time in motion towards 
Egypt, richer than ever both in possessions 
and in prospects, but bending under the pres- 
sure of age, and its concomitant infirmities, 
worn out with calamity, and almost dead to 


- 
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, "The family of Jacob, including the addition 
of what Joseph had gotten in Egypt, now 
amounted to seventy souls. And the priest 
of On’s daughter, whose alliance was doubt- 
less intended as an honour to Joseph, is ho- 
noured and ennobled by being ranked in the 
family of Jacob, and by having become a mo- 
ther in Israel. Riad 
Scripture describes in its own inimitable 
manner, the meeting between the father and 
son. “And he sent Judah, before him unto 
Joseph, to direct his face unto Goshen; and 
they came into the land of. Goshen. And 
Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up 
to meet Israel his father, to Goshen ; and 
resented himself unto him: and he fell on 
is neck; and wept on his neck a good while. 
d Israel said unto Joseph, Now let me 
_ die, since I have seen thy face, because thou 
et alive.”* This is honest nature, this 
; € genuine language of the heart. 

In Joseph we’see filial piety and fraternal 
affection happily blended with wisdom, humi- 
lity, and discretion. His will was law in 
Egypt. To what honours, preferments, and 
emoluments, might not the brothers and ne- 
phews of the governor-general have aspired 2 
But he consults their true happiness, by guard- 
ing them at once from the languor.of idle- 
ness, and the madness of ambition. Shepherds 
they were bred, and shepherds let them con- 
tinue. Violent transitions ill suit the staid 
and serious periods of human life, 

His behaviour as a subject of Pharaoh is 
equally amiable and praiseworthy. He never 
loses sight of the duties of his station, never 
‘becomes arrogant and assuming, in the con- 
fidence of royal favour.“ Without him no 
man lifted up his hand or foot in all the land ;” 
but without Pharaoh’s consent he will not 

spose of a single field to his nearest rela- 
tions. He is too wise, and too good, to make 
the mad attempt of some upstart favourites, 
to overcome national prejudices by dint of 
power and authority. The Egyptians held 
the profession of a shepherd in contempt, and 
he is not silly enough to dream of forcing: it 
into respect. 

We have already taken occasion to praise 
the gratitude, generosity, and attachment of 

* Gen. xlvi. 25—30, 
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~ mischief; possessing authority unfettered by 
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change! How exquisite the happiness which 
fills every faculty of the soul, and whose 
measure is eternity! But though Jacob be 
satisfied to live and to die in Egypt, he feels 
and expresses the natural desire of all.men,’ 
that his ashes should rest in death with the 
venerable dust of his forefathers. Perceiving 
therefore in himself the decay of nature, and 
the approach of dissolution, he sent for his 
beloved son, and bound him by a solemn oath 
to carry his dead body to the cave of Mach- 
pelah; that he too, in death, might become 
an additional pledge to his family, that God 
would in due time make good to them that 
possession of Canaan which he had promised. 
_ Having obtained this security, his heart is 
at rest; and for himself he has no further 
worldly concern. But the symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution are now upon him, 
sickness, weakness, and loss of sight. All 
the authority and wealth of Egypt cannot re- 
pel these irresistible invaders. Old age is a 
disease which death only can cure. But, 
even in old age and death, Jacob’s early af- 
fections are his constant and remaining ones, 
Rachel and Joseph, and fis two sons, Ephraim 
and Manasseh. So long as the vital fluid 
visits his heart, the memory of his beloved 
| Rachel vibrates upon it. The last beams of 
his expiring eyes seek for her image and re- 
presentative, her son and grandchildren : and 
eyen Benjamin seems, for awhile, forgotten. 
Soon that wounded heart shall beat no more, 
and those weary eyes shall close in everlast- 
ing peace. 

The sickness of his father being reported 
to Joseph, he instantly quits every other em- 
ployment, and, attended by his two sons, 
hastens to visit him to receive his last dying 
commands, his dying paternal benediction, 
and to cherish and soothe his departing 
spirit with that cordial of cordials, filial 
tenderness and love. Though nature was 
come to its lowest ebb with our patriarch, 
grace was. in full springtide. ‘The eye 
of the body could not discern the nearest 
objects, could not even distinguish the sons 
of Joseph, but the eye of the spirit, the spirit 
of prophesy that was in him, penetrated 
through the shades of night, and contempla-~ 
ted, with clearness and accuracy, ages the 
most remote; persons, situations, and events 
the most distant. 

In this last and tender interview with his 


















































legal restraint; possessing power not prompt- 

e by goodness, not empered by mercy, not’ 
deigning to stoop to the sacred rights of man- 
kind? Do we not see, in the hardships which 
under the following reign the posterity of 
Israel endured from Egyptian despotism, the 
danger of extending regal authority beyond 
the limits of reason? And thus, in the justice 
of Providence, the family of Joseph first felt 
the rod of that tyranny, which, with his own 
hands, he had established and aggrandized. 
Absolute sway can never be deposited with 
safety in any hands, but in his, who is con- 
stantly employing his power for the salvation 
of men, not their destruction. But we turn 
from a scene, which it is impossible to con- 
‘template without both regret and resent- 
ment; happy to reflect, that we live ina 
country, where law, not will, is the rule of 
government; where the strong voice of royal 
prerogative is drowned and lost, in the stern- 
er, louder proclamation of, “ Thus it is writ- 
ten.” We hasten from the vast, depopulated 
regions of state politics, to the pleasanter, 
fairer fields of private life. 

Jacob’s last days are by far his best. Seyen- 
teen years of unrutiled tranquillity he passed 
in Egypt, enjoymg the most pure and com- 
plete of all human gratifications—that of 
witnessing the prosperity, and experiencing 
the attachment of a favourite and dutiful 
child. But how comes it to pass, that periods 
of happiness shrink into so little a measure 
in description, while scenes of wo lengthen 
themselves out both to the sufferer, and to 
the relator? We record our mercies on the 
sand of the sea-shore, which the washing of 
every wave smooths again, and theperishing 
memorial is obliterated and lost. Calamity 
we engrave upon the rock, which preserves 
the inscription from age to age. 

But the famine has long been over, and 
why has not the patriarch thought of return- 
ing again to the land of his fathers? Young 
men love to ramble from place to place; but 
old age is steady and stationary. Removal 
was attended with increasing difficulty every 
day, from the increase of his age and infirmi- 
ties, and from the number of his family. Be- 
sides, Joseph’s presence was become neces- 
sary to the government of Egypt ; and to part 
with him again, had been much worse than 
death. In a word, the whole was of the Vie 
Lord, who was now laying the foundation of | beloved son, he declares his intention to 
a. fabric of wonders which should astonish the | raise the children who had been born to him 


the next generation, and every future age of in Egypt, to their hereditary rank and ho- 
nour in Israel; and he bequeaths to Joseph 


the world, by the report of them. One hun- L 

dred and thirty years of wo, and seventeen |a particular possession which he had ac- 

of comfort and happiness, come both at length quired by conquest in Canaan: “ Moreover I 
have given to you one portion above thy 


toa period. Let the wrétched think of this, ‘ 
and bear their affliction with fortitude; let brethren, which I took out of the hand of 
the Amorite, with my sword, and with my 


the prosperous consider it well, that they ne , port. oe 
“be not high-minded, but fear.” How dread- bow;”* deeming him entitled, and not with- 
* Gen. xlviii. 22. 


ful is that misery which issues 1n despair of 


* ~ 
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out much appearance of reason, to the double 
portion of the first born. For his mother 
alone was the wife of Jacob’s choice. And 
had the course of reason and justice taken 
place, he should have had no children but by 
her. ~The posterity of Rachel, then, had an 
undoubted claim of preference, considering 
that in strict equity the whole would have 
belonged to them. At the same time he 
predicted the future fortunes of his grand- 
children by Joseph; and, Heaven-instructed, 
foretells, that the younger should in time ob- 
tain the pre-eminence in rank, populousness, 
and importance over the elder. 

* And now nothing remained but to declare 
and publish his last will, or rather the will 
of God respecting his posterity, for many 
generations to come. But this would re- 
quire a much larger space than is now left 
for it. And we cannot conclude our dis- 
course without having brought Jacob and 
Joseph somewhat nearer to the times which 
they foresaw and foretold; and to the glori- 
ous and exalted person, from resemblance to 
whom they derive all their dignity and con- 
Sequence. 

Joseph sold into Heypt, degraded into the 
condition of a servant, exalted from the dun- 
geon to the right hand of the throne, invested 
with power, drawing his perishing .kmdred 
unto him, and bestowime upon them a pos- 
session “in the best land,” still prefigures to 
us, Jesus “humbled and made of no reputa- 
tion,” “betrayed and sold into the hands of 
men,” “lifted up,” on the cross, and thence 
to a throne above the skies: “ascending on 
high, receiving gifts for men,” attracting an 
elect, world unto him, to give them “an in- 
heritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.” 

“Their eyes were holden, that they should 
not know him.”*—* And it came to pass as 
he sat at meat with them, he took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. 
.And their eyes were opened and they knew 
him, and he vanished out of their sight. 
And they said one to another, Did not our 
heart burn within us while he talked with us 
by the way, and while he opened to us the 
scriptures P+ 

“And when all the land of Egypt was 
famished, the people cried to Pharaoh for 
bread: and Pharaoh said unto all the’ Eeyp- 
tians, Go unto Joseph: what he saith to you, 
do.”{ “The Father judgeth no man: but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son. 
That all men should honour the Son, even 
as they honour the Father. He that honour- 
eth not the-Son, honoureth not the Father 
which hath sent him.”} “God did send me 


\ 
* Tuke xxiv. 16. 


t Ver. 30—32. 
} Gen. xlird5. 


§ John v. 22, 23. 


before you,” say 


vey the feeble and infi 1 
family to the land of Goshen; and supplies 
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; Joseph to hisbrethren, “to 


preserve life.” uy r0,” Sa s Jesus to his dis- 
cee ER cele ed or you. _ And if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come - 


again and receive you unto myself, that 


where I am, there ye may be also.”* Jo-— 


seph dispatches chariots and wagons to con- 
fi Z. part of his father’s 


them with all necessary and comfortable 
provision by the way. It being expedient 
for Christ to go out of the world, he promises, 
and he sends the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, 
to show his people things to come, “to lead? 
them into all truth,” saying of him, “He 


shall glorify, me: for he shail toe of 


mine, and shall show it unto you. things 
that the Father hath are mine: therefore said 


I, that he shall take of mine, and shall show it 


unto you.” “Thou hast ascended on high, 
thou hast led captivity captive, thou hast re- 


ceived gifts for men: yea, for the rebellious 
also, that the Lord God might dwell among 


them.”{ “He that descended, is the same 
also that ascended up far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things. And.he gave 


Some, apostles: and some, prophets; and 


some, evangelists; and some, pastors, and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints,, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 


of the body of Christ. Tull we all come in ~ 


the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.’”§ eid: 

Is your heart, O Christian, like Jacob’s, 
ready to faint, through unbelief or through 
an excess of joy? Let your spirit, with his, 
revive as you ponder “the exceeding great 
and precidus promises” of the gospel in your 
soul, as you consult the sacred record, as 
your evidence brightens up, as the first fruits 


‘of the spirit are given and tasted. From 


Canaan there is a going out, from Goshen a 
going out, as an entering in; but from the 
Canaan that is above, there is no more “ go- 
ing out:” “they are before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple, and he that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them. They shall hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any more, neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat; 
for the Lamb which isin the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters: and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” || 
—‘“He which testifieth these things, saith, 
Surely, I come quickly; Amen. Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.’ Amen.” 


* John xiv. 2, 3. t John xvi. 14, 15. 
t Psalm Ixviii. 18. § Eph. iv: 10—13. 
.|| Rev. vii. 15—17. T Rev. xxii. 20, 21, 


- deed gone, we dream and dream of being 


‘Jength, but not till it is covered with gray 
“airs. He has found his Joseph again, and 


‘patriarch Jacob through the various stages 


shrinks: short, if we compare it with eter- 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 


And Jacob:called unto his sons, and said, Gather yourselves together, that I may tell you that which 
shall befall you in the last days. And when Jacob had made an end of commanding his sons, he 
gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people.— 
Genesis xlix. 1. 33. 


and warned by that Spirit who had been his 
comforter inall his tribulations, he summons 
his children to his presence, and, with a 
mixture of paternal severity and tenderness, 
anxiety and confidence, administers his last 
dying counsels to them. 

Tt belongs to another province than that of 
history, to illustrate and expound this address 
of the expiring patriarch to his sons. Indeed, 
it is a passage of perhaps as much difficulty 
as any in scripture. ‘The imperfect know- 
ledge we have of the sacred language, the 
abundant use made of metaphorical and figu- 
rative expression, allusion to historical facts, 
which are either not recorded at all, or 
rather hintea than related, together with the 
natural ambiguity and obscurity of prophesy, 
all concur here to render Jacob’s meaning 
in many places hard to be understood, if not 
totally inexplicable. Instead therefore of 
spending your time, and abusing your pa- 
tience, by dry unprofitable criticism on points 
which we frankly acknowledge we do not 
comprehend, we shall endeavour to look 
through the passage just as it stands in the 
common translation, into the dying patriarch’s 
heart, and observe how the affections of the 
man blend themselves with the sagacity and 
penetration of the prophet. 

Following the order. ofnature, he addresses 
himself first to Reuben, and fondly recollects 
the first emotions which filled his heart on 
becoming a father. He speaks to him as 
raised up and destined of Providence to birth- 
right honours and privileges, but as having 
degraded and dishonoured himself by a base 
unnatural crime, and therefore rejected of 
God, And thereby men are instructed, that 
no superiority of birth, of fortune, of abilities, 
can counterbalance the weight of atrocious 
wickedness. In this censure, the shame, 
sorrow, resentment and regret of a dying 
father seem to mingle their force. 

The two next sons of Jacob had associated 
together for the perpetration of an unheard- 
of piece of cruelty, impiety and deceit. Jacob 
had sharply reproved them at the time it was 
committed, and now gives his dying testimo- 

ny against their barbarous, and_perfidions 

of life equally tend, in which all events of} conduct, in terms of just indignation and ab- 

whatever complexion must finally issue. | horrence, and prophetically threatens them 

Feeling in himself the approach of dissolution, ; with division and ens But this, 
a 


Tr is the wise ordinance of nature, that 
men should wish and endeavour to live as 
long as they can. A life even of pain and 
misery extinguishes not the love oflife. Nay, 
the mind by asort of pleasing delusion, 
creates to itself an imaginary immortality, 
and strives to extend its mortal interest and 
existence beyond the grave. Hence the 
anxiety of men, to provide for their families 
and friends that subsistence and comfort, 
which they are.never to see them enjoy. 
Hence the trembling forebodings of pater- 
nal solicitude about his surviving offspring. 
Hence the hope that glistens in the dying 
eye, the blessing and the prayer that quaver 
on the faltering tongue, and the last gush of 
joy that visits the scarcely palpitating heart. 

At every period of existence, we are think- 
ing of some future period of existence ; and 
we fondly carry the feelings of the present 
hour into the distant scenes of life; as if 
we could be susceptible of pleasure and pain 
after we have ceased from feeling. The 
child connects, in idea, the amusements of 
his inexperienced age with the attainments 
of maturer years; the dying father continues 


to live in his offspring; and, till we are in- 



































jonger here. 
We have attended the progress of the 


of a life unusually long if we reckon woes 
for years, and compare it with the present 
standard of longevity ; but short if we con- 
sider the antediluvian scale ; short, if we 
consider to what a span: the history of it 


nity. The sun has shone upon his head at 


even embraced his sons; but not till the 
hands are reduced to do the office of the 
eyes. He walks down the steep of life in 
tranquillity, but his limbs tremble under him. 
His favourite son is wise and good, exalted 
to deserved honours; but his advancement 
has its foundation in the unexampled villany 
of nine of his brothers. He is now arrived 
at that point to which the sorrows and joys 
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which was, and intended to be a severe 
punishment to themselves, turned out in the 
accomplishment of the prediction, as the 
punishments of Heaven often are, an un- 
speakable honour and benefit to their poste- 
rity. Levi in particular, “ divided in Jacob, 
and scattered in Israel,” was thereby render- 
ed only more illustrious and important, being 
dignified as the priests and ministers of the 
most high God, in the presence of all their 
brethren. The crime of Reuben affected 
his descendants to the latest posterity. For 
they never regained their original advantage 
of birth; never furnished judge or general, 
priest, prophet,'or prince to Israel; but the 
offence of Levi was expiated in his own per- 
son, and reached not in its effects to his off- 
spring. The moral consequences of guilt 


St cut hh lel 


ought in justice to extend to the guilty. 


themselves alone; but the civil effects may 
and often do involve the innocent; and that 
without any imputation of justice. The son 
ought not to suffer death for the murder 
which his father has committed ; but he may 
forfeit forever his hereditary honours by his 
father’s treason. 

By what apparent title was Judah, the 
fourth son of Jacob, raised to a supremacy 
over his brethren? Neither his moral cha- 
racter, nor intellectual abilities, neither 
natural pre-eminence nor. parental partiality 
seem to confer upon him this high distinction. 
It must therefore simply be resolved into the 
will of Him who “ doth according to his will 
in the armies of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth: and none can stay his 
hand, or say unto him, What doest thou.’* 
It was of Providence, who raiseth up one, 
and bringeth another down. But how came 
Jacob acquainted with this? The son on 
whom he conferred the double portion of 
primogeniture ; the son whom he early dress- 
ed out in a coat of many colours; the son of" 
his Rachel; the son of his old age; the son 
already so near a throne and still nearer to 
his heart, would undoubtedly, could a father’s 
fondness have disposed, succeeded to the 
royal dignity, or the sanctity of the ‘priest- 
hood, or the still higher dignity of giving birth 
to the promised Messiah, or to all the three. 
But the purposes of Heaven do not always 
keep pace with the destinations of men. 
They conform not themselves to the conclu- 
sion of human reason, or the propensities of 
the human heart. Not gentle and forgiving 
Joseph, but stern, unrelenting, merciless 
Levi, gives birth toa race of priests. And 
Jewd, incontinent, incestuous Judah, not 
chaste, modest, self denied Joseph, becomes 
the father of kings, and the progenitor of 
Shiloh. For what with men is all essential, 
all important, is with God orly some little 
petty circumstance. And what human un- 
derstanding treats as merely a casual, acci- 

* Dan. iv. 35. 
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dental circumstance, Providence exalts into 
the mighty hinge on which the fate of em- 
pires and of worlds depends. Men bend be- 
fore a throne and despise virtue; God pours 
respect upon goodness, and tramples upon a 


T must now express a wish, which I ought 
to have done earlier in my discourse, namely, 
that those who attend the Lecture of this 
evening, had with attention previously pe- 
rused the whole of this forty-ninth chapter 
of Genesis. As without at least a general 
knowledge of it, much of what has been said, 
and still may be said, will possibly be unin- 
telligible: and one great, perhaps the princi- 
pal end of the Lecture, will be obtained, if 
any are thereby induced to search the scrip- 
tures more carefully, and to compare spiritual 
things with spiritual more diligently. 

Jacob then, guided by the spirit of prophe- 
sy, as lately in preferring Ephraim to Manas- 
seh, and not following his own spirit, which 
would gladly have given the preference to 
Joseph, as his father’s partiality would have 
set Esau before himself, assigns the kingdom 
to his fourth son, with a profusion of images, 
and emblems significant of power, authority, 
and plenty. “Judah, thou art he whom thy 
brethren shall praise: thy hand shall be in 
the neck of thine enemies: thy father’s chil- 
dren shall bow down before thee. Judah is a 
lion’s whelp; from the prey my son thou art 
gone up: he stooped down, he couched asa 
lion, and as an old lion: who shall rouse him 
up.”* “ A lion’s whelp, a lion, an old. lion; 
garments washed in wine, and clothes in 
blood of grapes; eyes red with wine, teeth 
white with milk,” is the strong figurative ~ 
language employed by a prophetic father, to 
represent the invincible force, the secure dig- 
nity and majesty; the rich abundance, allot- 
ted of God the disposer of all things, to this 
prerogative tribe. 

But the prediction of importance above all 
the rest, is that which we have in the tenth 
verse, “The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” Now, what- 
ever difficulties may occur in the solution of 
particular words and phrases in this prophesy, 
it is certain the patriarch has his mind filled 
with an object peculiarly great ; that he fore- 
sees regal and legislative power conferred 
on this branch of his family, for a long, suc- 
cession of ages, and until the arrival of a 
certain distinguished person or event, ex- 
pressed by the term Shiloh, who should make 
a remarkable change in the state of Judah’s 
family, and of the world in general. And of 
all the persons and events that have appear- 
ed from the death of Jacob to this hour, to 
none are the words, with any degree of pro- 


| priety, applicable, but to Jacob’s Son and 


*Gen. xlix. 8, 9. 
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Lord, in whom the royal line terminated ; in 
whose trial and condemnation the posterity 
of Jacob solemnly renounced all regal and 
judicial authority, and voluntarily submitted 
to Cesar as their sovereign ; and to whom, 
Providence, by a chain of miracles at first, 
and an uninterrupted interposition, for al- 
most one thousand eight hundred years, has 
drawn and united the nations of the earth, 
according to the letter of the prophesy, ‘to 
him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
We pretend not to say, that the dying patri- 
arch had a clear and distinct foreknowledge 
of the object; or that his words are a full 
historical description of the period to which 
they refer. It is sufficient for our purpose, 
if events which have certainly come to pass, 
are such as warrant a sober application of 
them to a prediction so singular, in circum- 
stances so peculiar, and ata period so remote. 

A very close investigation of the history, 
character, and local circumstances of the six 
tribes whose fathers are next named in order, 
would prabably be found to justify what their 
prophetic parent here foretold. concerning 
them. But, with him, we hasten them by, 
with him to come at a nobler, dearer object; 
where parental affection fixes with peculiar 
delight ; which the understanding, the heart, 
and the prophetic soul unite to establish, to 
exalt, to enlarge. 

The only way to do justice to the prophet, 
to the prophesy, and to the Spirit which in- 
spired the one to utter the other, is simply to 
read the words, and then to ponder them in 
our hearts. 
a fruitful bough by a well, whose branches 
run over the wall. The archers have sorely 
grieved him, and shot at him, and hated him. 
But his bow abode in strength, and the arms 
of his hands were made strong by the hands 
of the mighty God of Jacob: from thence is 
the shepherd, the stone of Israel. Even by 
the God of thy father, who shall help thee, 
and by the Almighty who shall bless thee, 
with blessings of heaven above, blessings of 
the deep that lieth under, blessings of the 
breast, and of the womb. The blessings of 
thy father have prevailed, above the bles- 
sings of my progenitors: unto the utmost 
bound of the everlasting hills: they shall be 
on the head of Joseph, and on the crown of 
the head of him that was separate from his 
brethren.”* Is there an appearance of in- 
coherence here, is there a redundancy of 
expression, is there a mixing of metaphor ? 
It is but the more emphatically expressive of 
the meltings, the overflowings of an affection- 
ate heart, collecting its lastremains of vigour, 
retarding for a moment the stroke of death, 
returning yet once again but to return no 
more—to ancient feelings and propensities ; 
expiring in the contemplation of the lasting 
felicity of a dearer self: the lover, the hus- 

* Gen. xlix. 22—26. 
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band of Rachel, before his nerves are forever 

unstrung, his eyes forever closed, his tongue’ 
forever silent, dwelling on the name of her 

beloved offspring, turning the almost ex- 

tinguished orbs towards his amiable counte- 

nance, and straining his darling Joseph in 

his last embrace. 

He has hardly strength left to mention the 
name of Benjamin. But nature, while death 
leaves to Jacob any remainder of her empire, 
continues possessed of a sound memory, a 
discerning judgment, and glowing affections. 
But she can no more; the voice fails, the 
limbs contract, the breath departs, the artery 
beats no more ; the heart of Jacob is at length 
at rest. ; 

The death of a parent is an event peculiar- 
ly affecting. The source of our own life 
seems thereby as it were dried up. While 
our parents live, we think we have a barrier 
betwixt us and the grave: but that being re- 
moved, the bold invader appears advancing 
upon us with hastier strides. If we look 
forward, behold no bulwark to defend us ; if’ 
backward, our very children are warning us 
of the necessity of our departure; they press 
upon our heels, they are ready to lay their 
hands upon owr eyes. Death ever so long 
expected, ever so visibly approaching, never- 
theless shocks and surprises when it comes 
at length. 

Joseph, having given way to a burst of 
sorrow over the lifeless’ clay of his honoured 
father, sets about the speedy execution of 
his solemn trust, in discharge of the oath 
which he had taken. The highest respect 
we can pay the dead, is to fulfil their living 
desires. He accordingly gives command- 
ment to have the body embalmed according 
to the manner of the Egyptians. This prac- 
tice, which had its origin in necessity, de- 
generated in process of time into the grossest 
ostentation, and the most absurd vanity.— 
During the inundations of the Nile, it was 
necessary to employ art to preserve dead 
bodies from putrefaction, till the waters sub- 
sided, But what was at first merely a tem- 
porary expedient against the inconveniency 
of heat, moisture, and corruption, at a season 
when sepulture was impossible, by degrees 
—refined, shall-I say? in the hands of that 
ingenious people, into a work of infinite skill 
and expense. For so silly and vainglorious 
is the human mind, that it strives for the 
oratification of pride, in objects the most 
humiliating and mortifying. We are far 
from charging Joseph with acting from @ 
motive so wretched. ‘The journey to Canaan 
was long ; it was needful to use the common 
methods, to keep the corpse from becoming 
offensive ; perhaps he deemed it decent and 
wise to conform, ina matter not directly sin- 
‘ful, to the practice, and to yield to the pre- 
judices of the people among whom he dwelt. 
Whatever were tis motives, certain it 1s, 
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that in embalming persons of distinction, a 
considerable time was employed, and large 
sums expended. Threescore and ten days 
at least were necessary; forty in filling the 
body with aromatic drugs and spices, and 
thirty in hardening and drying it with salt 
and nitre. Some Jewish ‘writers, fond of 
magnifying in every\thing their extraction, 
give out, that Jacob, by express order of 
Pharaoh, was embalmed after the manner of 
the princes of Egypt, as a farther mark of 
gratitude and respect to Joseph; and that 
this explains the account we have in scrip- 
ture, of the general mourning of the Egyp- 
tians for him, during the seventy days cf the 
embalming. 

At the end of that period, Joseph makes 
application to the king for liberty to go to 
Canaan, to bury his dead father. And here 
we have another.not unamusing picture of 
the ancient manners of an Egyptian court. 
Joseph the saviour of Egypt, the second man 
in the kingdom, might not go into the royal 
presence ina mourning habit. Atsuch pains 
has the world been,and such pains it still 
takes, to keep truth from the eyes and the. 
ears of kings. Unhappy wretches! How 
can they be wise and good? Every creature 
with whom they are connected is in a con- 
spiracy to keep them from the knowledge of 
themselves. * The poor man called a monarch 
must not see a memorial of death, because 
death brings him to the level of other men. 
Pity it is, so well conditioned a prince as 
Pharaoh should want any help to wisdom. 
Studious of the honour and comfort of so: good 
and faithful a servant, he grants an imme- 
diate assent to his request, and permits him 
to employ the whole pomp of Egypt, if it 
might testify respect to the memory of the 
honest patriarch. Mark, my friends, how 
short the transition, how sudden the change. 
It is but a few short years since the wagons 
of Pharaoh were sent, with much form, to 
carry Jacob into Egypt; and now the same 
pomp is employed to convey his breathless 
clay back to Canaan again. Alas, alas! the 
ceremonies of a coronation, and of a funeral 
differ only in a few trifling circumstances. 
Jacob is embalmed by the physicians; but 
behold he is preserved by a more precious 
perfume than all the spices of Egypt—the 
pious tears of a dutiful and affectionate child; 
and his memory preserved on this never dy- 
ing record, sends forth a fragrance which 
time cannot waste, nor use diminish. 

The account is now at length closed, and 
the balance struck. And how doesit stand? 
A life of one hundred and forty-seven years 
in all; of which not above a ninth part 
passed in any tolerable degree of peace and 
comfort, and that portion of it at a period 
when the heart has scarcely any taste of 
pleasure at all. The early, the susceptible 
part of his life was filled with a succession 
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of distresses of the most disastrous and-over- — 


whelming nature; he was stricken, smitten 
there where the heart most sensibly feels. 
But let us turn the page, and examine the 
articles which make for him. An early de- 
clared, and continually supported favour and 
preference of Heaven in his behalf—Early, 
‘constant, habitual impressions of piety—The 
covenant, promise and presence of the Al- 
mighty—The testimony of a conscience void 
of offence—The aggrandizement, and the 
virtues of his beloved son—Seventeen years 
of uninterrupted quiet, with daily growing 
prospects of prosperity to his family ; and the 
consolation of expiring at last in the arms of 
Joseph—O, the balance is greatly in his fa- 
vour! Who shall dare to say God has dealt 
hardly with him? We shall make Jacob 


himself judge of the case now, and defy him - 
"| to say, “All these things are against me.” 


The patriarch makes a greater figure in 
death than ever he had done in his life. The 


house of Israel, the seed of Abraham is now - 


beginning to make a considerable appearance 
in the world. Egyptians forego their pre- 
judices to do honour to the remains of the 
old shepherd of Beer-sheba ; and the nations 
of Canaan are awakened to attention and re- 
spect, to a family which they hated or de- 
spised. 

But, while the world is conferring empty, 
unavailing respect on the insensible dust, 
the immortal spirit has winged its flight to 
those bright regions, where the faithful re- 
pose in perfect and everlasting peace ; where 
the smile of God obliterates all recollection 
of the favour of princes, and buries in eternal 
oblivion the pains and sorrows of a few 
transitory years. If saints in glory have any 
recollection of what passed upon earth, as 
undoubtedly they have, what satisfaction 
must it afford the glorified patriarch to call 
to remembrance the various stages of his 
pugrimage state, the dark and dreary paths 
through which Providence led him, and 
which he once feared were leading him to 
destruction and death, now that he finds them 
all certainly and directly tending to his Fa- 
ther’s house above? If saints in glory have 
any knowledge. of what passes upon earth, 
as perhaps they may, what must it have been 
to Jacob from the lofty height of a throne 
above the skies, to mark the order and course 
of Providence, in bringing to pass upon his 
family the things which were seen in pro- 
phetic vision, darkly, and at a distance, and 
spoken in much weakness and obscurity? 
What must it be to see the Gentile nations 
gathered together to Shiloh ; to see the glory 
with the sceptre departed from Judah, but a 
crown, whose lustre shall never fade, put 
upon the head of Messiah the Prince? If 


saints in glory have any intercourse with | 


their fellow partakers in bliss, what must it 
have been to Jacob, after treading in the 
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footsteps of Abraham and Isaac his fathers, 
to overtake and be joined to them in that 
world, where men are as the angels of God 
in heaven; and to see his faithful children, 
his Joseph in particular, gathered unto him, 
every one in his own order, their day of trial 
also over, and their warfare accomplished ? 
What must it have been to all the ransomed 
of the Lord, to see their common Saviour re- 
turning on high, leading captivity captive, 
triumphing over principalities and powers ? 
If there be joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, what must have been the joy 
of that day, when an elect world, in the per- 
son of their divine Head, took possession of 
a throne eternal in the heavens? 

The next Lecture will conclude the his- 
tory of Joseph, and the book of Genesis, and 
bring down that of the world to its two thou- 
sand three hundred and ninth year, one thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-five years before 
Christ. 

Jacob, like his forefathers, died, and was 
buried, and saw corruption; but he whom 
God raised up died indeed, and was buried, 
but saw nocorruption. . Jacob could observe, 
be offended with, and reprove the faults of 
his children, but Christ has power to forgive 
sins, and tochange a sinful nature. ‘The day 
which Jacob saw afar off, is that which arose 
under Jesus in all its meridian splendour, and 
continues to shine unto this day. The body 
of Jacob, by the skill of physicians, was for 
awhile saved from putrefaction; the body of 
Christ, by the almighty power of God, was 
preserved, so that nota bone of it was broken 
on the cross, not a particle of it lost and left 
in the grave. The corpse of the patriarch, 
deposited in the cave of Machpelah, in Ca- 
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naan, was a token and pledge to his family, 

that in due time they should return thither, . 
and enjoy lasting possession; the resurrec-— 
tion and ascension of Christ’s glorious body, 

gives full security to all his spiritual-seed, 

that “those who sleep in Jesus, God will 

bring with him ;”’—* Christ the head first, 

afterwards they that are Christ’s at his com- 

ing.” The possession, of which Jacob’s burial 

was the pledge, was itself partial and transi- 

tory, was long-ago forfeited, and has long 

ago expired; but the succession ensured by 

the ascension of Christ, is “to an inheritance 

incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 

away.” Egyptian art might keep together 

the dust of Jacob for awhile ; but the power 

of God, through the grace that is in Christ, 

guards every fragment and shred of it even 

until now, and “ will raise it up again at the 

last day.”” The afilicted man Jacob saw the 

end of all his troubles in the friendly tomb; 

Jacob, the believer, the saint in bliss, sees no 

end to his joy, but a still beginning, never- 

ending eternity. “Let me die the death of 

the righteous, and let my last end be like 

his.” To me to live let it be Christ, and then 

to die it shall be gain. Let us be followers 
of them “who, through faith and patience, 

inherit the promises.” “Be faithful unto 
death, and ye shall receive a crown of life.” 
“ The hour cometh, when all who are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 

God, and shall live.” “Blessed and holy is 
he that hath part in the first resurrection: 

on such the second death hath no power, 

but. they shall be priests of God, and of 

Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand 
years.’””* 

* Rev. xx. 6. 
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~ LECTURE XXX V. 


And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die: and God will surely visit you, and bring you out of this land, 
unto the land which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac,and to Jacob. And Joseph took an oath of the 
children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from hence. So 
Joseph died, being an hundred and ten years old: and they embalmed him, and he was put ina coftin 


in Egypt —Genssis 1. 24—26. 


Tu events of a short and uncertain life 
upon earth, derive all their importance from 
the relation which they bear to a future and 
eternal state of existence. Remove the pros- 
pects of immortality, and what is left worthy 


the attention and pursuit of man? 
reputation ? 
a bubble; riches, a bird eternally onthe wing; 
youth, beauty, health, fading flowers of the — 
spring; the ccetonter of kings, childish pa- 


What is 
A breath of empty air; honour, 
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geantry; acrown, a toy. That alone is va- 
luable which time cannot impair, nor mortality 
destroy ; that which, though the man die, con- 
tinues to live and speak; that which, de- 
spised or neglected of men, is of high esti- 
mation in the sight of God. if in this life 
only there were hope, the happiest of man- 
kind were a wretched, dark, comfortless 
being. But for the consolations of religion, 
Jacob must have sunk under, the accumulated 
weight of calamity upon calamity: and Jo- 
seph, destitute of a principle of grace in the 
heart, had fallen in the hour of temptation, 
or despaired in the day of adversity ; had 
risen into pride when exalted to honour, or 
deviated into resentment and revenge when 
armed with power. But, directed and sup- 
ported by this celestial guide, he descends 
into the pit undejected, undismayed ; spurns 
with holy indignation the solicitations of il- 
licit desire; preserves moderation in the 
height of prosperity, and sinks the resent- 
ments of the injured man, in:the meekness 
and gentleness of the affectionate brother. 
A character sonear perfection seldom occurs; 
we have therefore been tempted to dwell 
upon it the longer, and now that we must 
part with it, we bid it farewell, with no little 
regret. 

The last office in which we left Joseph em- 
ployed, was the burial of his venerable pa- 
rent. In this he at once acquitted a solemn 
obligation; fulfilled the law of humanity, 
gratitude, and filial duty ; and acted faith in 
the covenant and promise of God given to 
his forefathers. He is never so much an 
Egyptian, as to forget he is an Israelite ; but, 
engaged in the duties of a son of Israel, he 
remembers he was a naturalized Egyptian. 
Having deposited the sacred pledge in the 
cave of the field of Machpelah, he and his 
brethren, and all his retinue return into the 
land of Egypt. 

Terror ever haunts the guilty conscience ; 
and men, whether they be good or bad, are 
apt to judge of others by themselves. The 
brothers of Joseph considered the life of their 
father as the only bulwark betwixt them and 
their brother’s anger. Knowing themselves 
to be criminal, they conclude he must be re- 
sentful; knowing he had the power, they 
suppose he must needs have the inclination 
to punish them. O how guilt degrades, de- 
bases the spirit of a man! In bad minds, how 
quick the transition from extreme to extreme! 
How nearly allied to each other, vices seem- 
ingly remote, contradictory, and opposite ! 
These reflections are all strikingly exempli- 
fied and illustrated in the conduct of Jacob’s 
sons. We see malice and cruelty passing 
into suspicion and timidity: insolence but a 
single step removed from fawning, flattery, 
‘and submission ; and bold defiance of Heaven 
changing in a momient into superstitious hor- 
ror. They had before done obeisance to Jo- | 
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seph, not knowing who he was, and so ful- 
filled the dreams of his early youth, which 
had given them such mortal offence. With 
a meanness equal to their former haughtiness, 
they now voluntarily prostrate themselves in 
his presence, and humbly deprecate that 
wrath which they had so unjustly provoked. 
What a pitiable, what a contemptible figure 
a man makes, overtaken and reproved by his 
own wickedness! : 

A little mind would have enjoyed this tri- 
umph of acknowledged superiority, if it did 
not resort to retaliation. But a great soul 
like Joseph’s gives only into emotions worthy 
of itself. Seeing his father’s children ‘thus 
humbled before him, he dissolves into tears. 
Had he been ever so much inclined to ven- 
geance, adjured by the awful names of his 
father and his God, his heart must have re- 
lented, and anger must have turned to pity. 
But in truth, he had never harboured one 
thought of revenge, and the offenders pos- 
sessed an infinitely better security in the ge- 
nerosity and compassion of their brother, than 
in the protection of their father’s feeble arm, 
parental authority, or frail life. Being at no 
variance with them, entertaining no grudge, 
mark what pains he takes to reconcile them 
to themselves; “ But as for you, ye thought 
evil against me, but God meant it unto good, 
to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save 
much people alive. Now, therefore, fear ye 
not: I will nourish ye and your little ones. 
And he comforted them and spake kindly unto 
them.’* 

Such is the exalted triumph of true good- 
ness. Not satisfied with merely bestowing 
forgiveness, it strives to close the wounds 
which guilt has made: it aims not only at bet- 
tering the external condition of the penitent, 
but also at meliorating his inward-frame ; it 
not only proclaims peace to the offender, but 
likewise generously studies the means of re- 
storing him to peace with his own con- 
science. This is the glorious triumph of God 
himself, who overcomes evil with good, turns 
enmity into love, and obliterates the foul 
traces of undutifulness and ingratitude, by 
painting over them the fairer, softer features 
of filial tenderness and dutiful submission. And 
in no one respect can human nature so near- 
ly resemble the divine, as in pardoning trans- 
gression, in showing mercy, in bestowing 
on the guilty outward and inward peace; and 
burying and effacing painful and mortifying 
recollections in total and everlasting obli- 
vion. Thus Joseph comforted his brethren, 
and spake kindly unto them. This spirit a 
greater than Joseph, by precept, by example, 
and by the model which he prescribed for our 
devotions, has recommended and enforced ; 
and thus, by habitually drinking into it, 
“men shall at length become perfect, as 
their father in heaven is perfect,” 

* Gen. I. 20, 21. 
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At the death of his father, Joseph was 
fifty-six years old. The history of the re- 
mainder, containing a period of fifty-four 
years more, shrinks into a few short sen- 
tences. But they exhibit a beautiful and in- 
structive picture of a generous spirit, of 
great and growing domestic happiness, of a 
capacious prophetic soul, and of a faithful, 
obedient, and believing heart. He had the 
satisfaction of living to see his posterity of 
the fourth generation, by Ephraim his young- 
er son, and of the third, by Manasseh his 
first-born. He had the felicity of beholding 


Israel greatly increased, and the promise of} 


God hastening to its accomplishment; re- 
signed to die in Egypt, but looking and long- 
ing for a sepulchre in Canaan. Jacob’s, a lite 
of almost uninterrupted misery, is length- 
ened out to the hundred and torty-seventh 
year ; Joseph’s, with the exception of a very 
‘few years, a scene of splendour, usefulness, 
.and prosperity, is cut short at a hundred and 
ten. But the difference dwindles into mere 
nothing before Him, with whom “ a thousand 
years are as one day, and one day as a thou- 
sand years.” Grief has its cure, usefulness 
its period, glory its decay, and pride its des- 
troyer in the grave. As his dying father 
held him engaged by a solemn oath not to 
bury him but in Canaan, so Joseph binds his 
posterity by a similar obligation to carry his 
Temains, when opportunity offered, to the 
sacred spot where the sleeping dust of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob reposed. Whatever 
had been his power or possessions in Egypt, 
this is all he bequeaths to his children ; his 
last, dying will, disposes of nothing but his 
bones. But itis not merely the natural desire 
of the man, to rest in death with his fathers; 
it is the zeal, piety, and wisdom of the be- 
liever, leaving to his family a solemn pledge 
of his dying confidence in the truth and faith- 
fulness of God. Accordingly, the dead body 
of Joseph becomes no inconsiderable object 
in the history of Israel, from this time for- 
ward, to their final establishment in Canaan. 
With much pomp it was now embalmed, with 
much care it was preserved in their deepest 
distresses and affliction; in all their wander- 
ings it accompanied them, and never, till 
they rested in the peaceable possession of 
the land of promise, did it rest in the peace- 
ful tomb. 

But had the credit of Joseph declined be- 
fore his death? Had Pharaoh died, and 
Egypt forgotten to be grateful, that no royal 
mandate is issued for a splendid public inter- 
ment; that an affectionate nation accompa- 
nies not, with tears, the son, as they did 
the father, to his long home? Miserable 
would Joseph have been, had not his happi- 
ness rested on a surer foundation than the 
smile of kings, or the applause of a multitude. 
‘Who shall be vain of any thing, when such 
a man as Joseph must be content to obtain 
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that by entreaty and permission, which once 
he could have enjoyed by authority. His. 
pious attention to the dead is now requited 
by the pious attention of the living. And 
thus of all the debts contracted by usynone 
is so certain of being repaid, as the last so- 
lemn offices of humanity. Here, we only 
give and receive a little short credit; and 
the day of our burial hastens on, with rapid 
wings, to bring the account to a balance. 

Thus lived, and thus died, Joseph the son 
of Jacob. A man whom all nations and every 
description of mankind, have united to praise 
and admire. Whose character and fortunes 
the pen of inspiration has vouchsafed to de- 
lineate with singular accuracy, and with 
uncommon strength of colourme. Who, in 
every stage of life, in youth, in manhood, 
and even to old age, interests, instructs, and 
delights every reader of taste, virtue, and 
sensibility. Who, in adversity, preserved 
inflexible constancy ; and, in elevation next 
to royalty, adorned his high station by unaf- 
fected simplicity, incorruptible integrity, na- 
tive, unassuming dignity, fervent piety, in- 
variable moderation, and uniform modesty 
and humility. Who, as a son, a brother, 
a servant, a father, a master, a ruler, is 
equally amiable and praiseworthy. Who, to 
the sagacity of the statesman, added the 
penetration of the prophet, the firmness of 
the believer, and the purity of the saint. 
Who, by the blessing of Providence, was 
saved through dangers the most threatening, 
to pity, to forgive, and to preserve those who 
meant to have destroyed him; and who, in 
a word, was miraculously raised up of God 
from an obscure station, to be an instrument 
of much temporal good to nations; to ma- 
ture and execute the plans of eternal Wis- 
dom, and to typify to a dark age, Him who is 
fairer than the children of men, and through 
whom all the blessings of nature, of provi- 
dence, and of redemption are communicated 
tomankind. We cannot therefore, as Chris- 
tians, conclude his history better, than by 
considering it somewhat more particularly, 
as a typical representation of the person, 
the character, the offices, and the work of 
the Messiah. 

We know the generation of Joseph the 
son of Rachel, and the well beloved of Ja- 
cob—but “ who shall declare the genera- 
tion” of the well beloved Son of God, ‘ the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth?” Early, unambiguous prognos- 
tics foretold the future greatness of Joseph. 
Thus the tongues of a thousand prophets; 
signs in heaven, and signs in earth; the 
disposition of angels singly, and of a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host together, before 
and at his birth, conduct the babe of Bethle- 
hem from the manger to the throne. Some 
allegorists, who inquire rather curiously 
than wisely, have carried the analogy so 
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far as to represent Joseph’s coat of many 
colours, the distinguishing badge of his fa- 
ther’s partial affection, as typical of the body 
prepared for Christ, “curiously wrought in 
the lower parts of the earth.” When ima- 
gination, unrestrained by reason, and un- 
‘conducted by scripture, is set to work, any 
- thing» may be made to resemble any thing. 
But if the interests of true piety be pro- 
moted, we must give, as we need and expect, 
much allowance; and so long as a metaphor 
presumes not to pass for a text or an argu- 
-ment, let metaphorical language be examin- 
ed with candour, and the bold flights of an 
- honest heart be treated with tenderness and 
‘respect. While we thus plead indulgence 
for others, we are perhaps making an apolo- 
gy that is necessary to ourselves; and far, 
very far from this place be the vanity of 
thinking that “surely we are the people, 
and that wisdom shall die with us.” 

We remarked of Joseph, that in making 
his observations upon, and in giving the re- 
port of his brothers’ conduct, a mixture of 
self-sufficiency, malevolence, and presump- 
tion might possibly insinuate itself; but in 
the censure and reproof administered by the 
Brother and Ffiend of mankind, we always 
discover unmixed benevolence and gentle- 
ness ; severity against the offence, without 
acrimony towards the offender; slowness 
to condemn, readiness to forgive; a disposi- 
tion to palliate and excuse the worst of 
crimes, instead of eagerness and zeal to de- 
tect, magnify, and expose the least. Jacob’s 
affectionate embassy to his sons in the wil- 
derness, by the mouth of his beloved Joseph, 
in all its circumstances, has already been 
noticed as exactly typical of the message 
borne from the compassionate Father of men, 
to his wandering exile children, by the Son 
of his love. Who can think of Joseph fol- 
lowing his brethren from place to place 
with thoughts of peace, and meeting in re- 
‘turn with hatred’ and violence, without re- 
flecting the next moment on the words. of 
the evangelist, “ he came to his own, and 
» .his own received him not.” “ Not this man, 
‘but. Barabbas.” “ Away with him, crucify 
. thim, crucify him.” “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
#alem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
#@tonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children 
together, evenasa hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, and ye would not.’* 

Joseph was sold at the suggestion of Ju- 
dah to the Ishmaelites for a few pieces of 
silver. The counterpart of this forces itself 
upon our imagination. “The Son of Man 
shall be betrayed into the hands of men;” 
“ mine own familiar friend, in whom I trust- 
ed, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up 
his heel against me.”{ “Judas, betrayest 
thou the Son of Man with a kiss?’ Joseph 

* Matt. xxiii. 37. { Psalm xli. 9, 
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faithful and just to Potiphar and to Pharaoh; — 


Joseph in the form of a servant, and the bu- 
siness and affairs of his master prospering in 
his hand, lead us directly to him of whom it 
is spoken in prophetic vision, “ Behold, my 
servant shall deal prudently, he shall be 
exalted and extolled, and be very high.”* 
Joseph assaulted with temptation, resisting 
and overcoming, conducts us with our tempt- 
ed Saviour to the top of the exceeding high 
mountain, to the pinnacle of the temple, and 
shows us all the fiery darts of the wicked 
one falling harmless on the ground, because 
striking on the shield of faith; and “the 
sword of the Spirit, the word of God,” like 
lightning, penetrating and piercing the ar- 
mour of the adversary. Joseph unjustly ac- 
cused, condemned, and punished, without 
straining for an allusion, points to Jesus, 
“numbered with, transgressors,” charged 
with crimes which he never committed, and 
upon a trial, a mockery of all legal proceed? 
ing, condemned with the vilest of mankind 
to the death of a slave. 

But we see Joseph even in prison and dis- 
graced, preserving dignity, exercising use- 
fulness, disclosing futurity to his fellow-pri- 
soners, restormg the one to the presence 
and favour of Pharaoh, leaving the other to 
perish under the weight of the royal dis- 
pleasure. Thus we see Jesus, from the 
exalted infamy of the cross, dispensing more 
than life and death, opening and shutting the 
gates of heaven, assuming to himself the 
right of disposing of seats in the paradise of 
God; carrying the penitent with him to the 
presence of his father and his God ; leaving 
the impenitent to die in his sins. But there 
is here this remarkable difference, Joseph 
besought the chief butler to remember him, 
hoping to owe his enlargement to the power- 
ful, compassionate, and grateful intercession 
of that officer; but Jesus, as Lord of the 
worlds visible and invisible, as the sovereign 
disposer of all things, by his own power ex- 
alts his fellow-sufferer from the cross to a 
throne above the skies. Behold Joseph trans- 
lated from the dungeon to the palace, from 
the condition of a prisoner and a slave, to 
that of a mighty prince; and im that, behold 
Jesus emerging from the tomb, ascending 
above all height, exalted to the sovereign 
administration of all things in heaven and in 
earth. “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory ?”} 
“Tt became Him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, nm bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings.”{ Joseph revealed to Pharaoh and 'to 
all Egypt what was the will of heaven con- 
cerning them for many years to come: thus 
Jesus revealed toa guilty, perishing world 
the will of God for their salvation, and made 

* Isaiah lit. 13. | Luke xxiv.26.° Heb. ii. 10, 
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timely provision, not for the transient and in- 
effectual support of a few fleeting years, but 
for the eternal entertainment and felicity of 
men, who were devoted to death, and threat- 
ened with everlasting misery. Joseph am- 

loyed the pressure of famine to enslave 

gypt, and to subject a whole people to the 
will of the sovereign: but Jesus, armed with 
all power for our destruction, employed it 
only for our deliverance; and instead of 
sinking and degrading the subjects of his go- 
vernment, such is his love, he raises them all 
to the dignities, privileges, and possessions 
of the sons of God. He is the true prophet, 
“the true light which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world,” “in whom 
the Spirit of God is; none so discreet and 
wise as he,” Zaphnathpaaneah, the true re- 
vealer of secrets, who “ is worthy to take the 
sealed book,” which contains the secrets of 
the eternal mind, and to open its seven seals. 
The clemency of Joseph to his unkind, un- 
natural brothers, is a lively and affecting re- 
presentation of the patience, gentleness, and 
mercy of Christ to his brethren after the 
flesh, in the first instance, and to guilty, un- 
grateful men in general. “ Father, forgive 
them,” said he, as he was expiring on the 
Gross, “ they know not what they do.” And 
not many days after that with wicked hands 
men had crucified and slain him, many thou- 
sands of these very men were made to taste 
of his grace, were admitted into his family, 
and exalted to a place with him on his throne. 
But we must not pursue the similitude through 
every particular; it would protract’ our dis- 
course to an immoderate length. Finally 
then, Joseph piously referred every thing 
that befel him to the provident, wise, and 
gracious destination of the Almighty: and 
what saith Jesus? “I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father which hath 
sent me.” “ My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.” 
“O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” 

And thus have we finished the history of 
the patriarch Joseph: the various stages of 
whose life may be thus calculated. He was 
born in Haran, in the year of the world two 
thousand two hundred and fifty-nine, where 
he lived till six years old. He was then re- 
moved with the rest of his father’s family 
into Canaan, where he lived eleven years; 
at which period he was by his brethren sold 
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to the Ishmaelites, and carried into Egypt, 
where he served Potiphar ten years, and 
remained in prison three: so that he was — 
thirty, when he first stood before Pharaoh, 
and was raised immediately to the dignity. of 
viceroy. Supposing the seven plenteous 
years to commence’ immediately, he was ° 
thirty-seven when they ended: and the se- 
cond year of famine being ended, he being 
then thirty-nine, Jacob and his family de- 
scended into Egypt; and the aged patriarch 
lived there, cherished by his son, seventeen 
years, which brings himself forward to his 
fifty-sixth year. After his father’s death he 
lived fifty-four years more, in all one hundred 
and ten. So that Joseph lived in Egypt full 
ninety-three years: a slave and a. prisoner 
thirteen; a prince and ruler eighty; under 
several successive monarchs: being justly 
esteemed a necessary minister of state in all 
reigns. He died before the birth of Moses 
sixty-four years, and before the departing of. 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, one 
hundred and forty-four:. And with the ac- - 
count of his death and embalming, ends 
the book of Genesis, containing the most 
ancient, authentic, interesting,-and instruc- 
tive history extant; during the space of 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-nine 
years: from the deluge, seven hundred and 
thirteen; and before Christ, one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-five. 

These things seem asa tale that is told. 
But time is hurrying on a period and an es- 
tablishment of things, under which Adam and 
his youngest son shall be contemporaries ; in 
which intervening ages shall be swallowed 
up aiid lost; and that only remain, which 
time, and death, and the grave cannot affect, 
when the cave of Machpelah shall surrender 
up its precious deposit; when Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and all the faith- 
ful shall live again, and reign for ever and 
ever. “ Blessed are they who shall eat bread. 
in the kingdom of God.” “ Blessed are they 
who shall come unto Mount Zion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Je- 
rusalem, and.to an innumerable company of 
angels ; to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born which are written in heaven, 
and to God the judge of all, and to the spi-~ 
rits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus 
the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel.”* 

* Heb, xii. 22Q—24. 
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of the human heart? Were it not for the 


duration. But borne on the wings of inspi- 


-subservient. Moses, its inspired author, who 
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an ent a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi. And the woman con- 
al te bare a son; and when she saw him that he was a goodly child, she hid him three months. 
‘And when she could no longer hide him she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime 
and with pitch, and put the child therein: and she laid it in the flags by,the river’s brink. And his sister 
stood afar off to wit what would be done to him. And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash her- 
self at the river, and her maidens walked along by the river's side: and when she saw the ark among 
the flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. » And when she had opened. it, she saw the child 3, and behold, 
the babe wept. And she had compassion on him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews children. Then 
said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter, shall I go, and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she 
may nurse the child for thee ? ‘And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, Go. And the maid went, and 
called the child’s mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, Take this child away, and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages: and the woman took the child, and nursed it. And the child 
grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became her son: and she called his name 

- Moses, and she said, Because I drew him out of the water—Exopus u. 1—10. 


Ir the ingenious fictions of ancient bards | force, described the characters and lives of 
afford an innocent and rational amusement, the patriarchs from Adam to Joseph, is now 
and be therefore held in high estimation ; entering on his own wonderful and interest- 
what superior obligation is the world under, | ing story. "The man who henceforth acts, 1s 
to that divine Spirit who has vouchsafed to | the same who writes: the events which he 1s 
draw into light the most remote antiquity, | about to record, come not from the informa- 
and preserve from oblivion the venerable men | tion of others, but from his own immediate 
who first cultivated and peopled the earth ; | knowledge ; and the simplicity and candour 
and, in the language, not of fiction, but of | of his narration are sufficient vouchers of its 
truth, has delineated the ways of Providence, | truth and faithfulness. 
and unfolded the deep and intricate recesses Sixty-four years had now elapsed from the 
death of Joseph, and one hundred and thirty- 
four from the descent of Jacob into Egypt: 
and what surprising changes have taken 
place! A little band of seventy persons is 
multiplied into a great nation: the mild and 
gracious prince who took pleasure in cherish- 
ing and protecting the father and brethren 
of Joseph, is exchanged for a jealous and 
sanguinary tyrant, determined to depress and 
extirpate their descendants: the country 
which once gave them support and shelter, 
is now moistened with their tears, and with 
the blood of their infant offspring; and fa- 
voured guests, made to dwell in the best of 
the land, are turned into odious slaves con- 
demned to the furnace. ‘Such are the alter- 
ations which time is continually producing 
in human affairs, such the impotency of man 
to secure blessings to his posterity, such the 
misery of a people subjected to the will of a 
despotic sovereign. 

In vain do men dream of national gene- 
rosity and gratitude—they exist not: in vain 
do the claims of humanity and justice oppose 
themselves to the interest, the ambition, or 
caprice of princes. Joseph had very unwisely 
OM Position, 1 i contributed to the aggrandizement of the 
tion which it contains, the internal marks of Eeyptian monarchs, and hus own family is 
authenticity which it bears, or the noble pur-| the first to feel the rod of that power which 
poses to which it has been, and may be made | he hi helped to raise. _ Injustice in princes 
is always bad policy. A nation so certainly: . 
favoured of Heaven as Israel was, must have 

























sacred pages of divine revelation, we should 
have been entirely ignorant of what hap- 
pened in the world for at least one half of its 


ration, we fly back to the very birth of nature, 
we behold the first dawning of light scatter- 
ing the gloom, and converse with the first 
man whom God created upon the earth. And 
how much more pleasant, as well as profit- 
able, is it, to expatiate in the field of real 
history, than to wander and lose ourselves in 
‘the idle regions of romance! If we owe much 
to the illustrious poet of Greece, for his:amus- 
ing pictures of early life and manners, how 
deeply are we indebted to the more illustrious 
Jewish historian and poct, who has furnished 
us withso much juster and more exalted ideas 
of Deity, more faithful and instructive pic- 
tures of human life ; and who has so success- 
fully interwoven the history of redemption 
with that of mankind. ‘ 
The sacred book which ‘has afforded us 
during the year past, so much pleasing in- 
struction, is altogether extraordinary im its 
kind, whether we consider the beauty of the 
composition, the importance of the informa- 


has with go much accuracy, elegance, and 
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proved the strongest bulwark to Egypt, if 
treated as friends. Increased from seventy 
souls, to six hundred thousand men, besides 
women and children, it was dangerous. to 


irritate them, and difficult, if not impossible | 


to subdue. 'Too proud to enter into treaty 
with them as allies, too timid to attempt their 
extirpation by open force, and too suspicious 
to confide in their gratitude and attachment, 
Pharaoh adopts the barbarous policy of un- 
dermining their strength by excessive labour ; 
of breaking their spirit by severity, and of 
preventing their future increase, by putting 
to death their male children as soon as they 
were born. Such a state of things was very 
unfavourable to marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. Nevertheless marriages were con- 
tracted, and children procreated; for it is 
»bsurd as it is wicked, for any earthly power 
whatever to set itself to counteract the great 
plans of God and nature. God has said, “ ini- 
crease and multiply ;” in vain has Pharaoh 
said, “abstain.” Amram, of the family of 
Levi, accordingly, in these worst of times, 
takes to wife Jochebed of the same tribe, in- 
deed his own father’s sister, by whom he had 
three children; Aaron, probably born before 
the bloody edict for destroying the males was 
published; Miriam, whose sex was a protec- 
tion from the rigour of it, and Moses, who 
came into the world while it was operating 
with all its horrid effeets. 

Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities relates, 
that about the time of the birth of Moses, one 
of the Egyptian seers informed the king that 
a child was about to arise among the Israel- 
ites, who should crush the power of Egypt, 
and exalt his own nation to great eminence 
and splendour, if he lived to the years of ma- 
turity: for, that he should distinguish him- 
self above all his contemporaries by his wis- 
dom and virtue, and acquire immortal glory 
by his exploits: He farther alleges, that the 
king, instigated by his own féars of such an 
event, and by the cruel counsels of the seer, 
issued the bloody decree which must be an 
eternal blot upon his memory. 

The distress of Jochebed upon finding her- 
self pregnant, is to be conceived, not de- 
scribed. The anxiety and apprehension natu- 
rally incident to that delicate situation, must 
have been aggravated by terrors more dread- 
ful than the pangs of child-birth, or even the 
loss of life itself. Asa wife and ‘a mother 
in Israel, she was looking and longing for the 
birth of another man child; but that sweet 
expectation was as often checked and de- 


stroyed by the bitter reflection that she was: 


subject to the king of Egypt; that if she bare 
a.son it was for the sword, or to glut some 
monster of the river. The Jewish antiqua- 
rian informs us, that the anxiety of the pa- 
rents was greatly alleviated by assurances 
given to the father in a vision of the night, 
that the child with whom his wife was then 
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pregnant, should be miraculously preserved, 
and raised up by Providence. to the glorious 
and important work of delivering the seed of 


Abraham from their present misery.. And .* 


indeed, this fact is countenanced and sup- 
ported by the short hints which scripture has 
given us of the subject. Among the other 
instances of victorious faith, recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, that of the 
parents of Moses is marked with honour and 
approbation by: the Apostle. “ By faith Mo- 
ses, when he was born, was hid three months 
of his parents, because they saw he was a 
proper child, and they were not afraid of the 
kine’s commandment.’* It is not unreason- 
able to suppose, that their faith might have 
some particular ‘promise or intimation from 
Heaven to rest upon... 

The time at length came that she should 
be delivered ; and she brought forth a son, 
according to the same historian, without the 
usual pains and consequent weakness of child- 
bearing; by which means no foreign aid being 
required, concealment was rendered more 
easy, and the exertions of the mother in be- 
half of her child, were scarcely, if at all, in- 
terrupted. “A goodly child” is the modest 
language which Moses employs in describing 
himself: “exceeding fair,” or fair to God, 
that is, divinely fair, is the stronger expres- 
sion of St. Stephen, in his recapitulation of 
this period of the Jewish history. From 


which, without the fond encomiums of .pro- 


fane authors, we may conclude, that Provi- 
dence had distinguished this illustrious per- 
son from his birth, by uncommon strength, 
size, and beauty. Every child is lovely in the 
partial eye of maternal affection: what then 
must Moses, the wonder of the world, have 
been to his enraptured parents! But the 
dearer the comfort, the greater the care, and 
that care increasing every hour. Not only 
the childyand such a child, was continually 
in jeopardy, but certain and cruel death was 
hanging every instant, by a single hair, over 
the heads of all who were concerned in the 
concealment; nay, the salvation of a great 
nation was at stake; nay, the promise and 
covenant of God was in question. 5 
In the conduct of these good Israelites, the 
parents of Moses, we have a most instructive 
example respecting many important particu- 
lars of our duty. They teach us, that no cir- 
cumstances vf inconveniency, difficulty, or 
danger, should deter us from following the 
honest impulses of our nature, or from com- 
plying with the manifest dictates of religion : 
and, at the same time, reprove that would-be- 
wise generation of men among us, who, from 
I know not what reasons of prudence, or 
others which they dare not avow, defraud 
their country, the world, and the, church of 
God, of their due and commanded increase. 
Their faith in God, employing i 1ts service 
* Heb, xi, 23. 
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- secrecy, vigilance, and circumspection, ad- 
' monishes us ever to connect the diligent use 
of all lawful and appointed means, with trust 
in and dependence upon Heaven, as we wish 
to arrive safely and certainly at the end pro- 
posed. In them, as in a glass, we see confi- 
dence without presumption, diligence, zeal, 
and attention, free from incredulity ; we see 
Providence firmly, undauntedly resorted to, 
with the consciousness of having done their 
utmost to help themselves. . Without this 
‘trust and this consciousness, yielding their 
joint support, what must the wretched mo- 
ther have been, compelled at length, by dire 
necessity, to expose the son of her’ womb on 
the face of the Nile, in a basket of rushes ? 
I love to see a perseverance of exertion 
that leaves nothing undone which is possible 
- tobe done; and a faith that holds out as long 
as hope exists. Why not cast the whole bur- 
den on Providence? Is not he who preserved 
the child floating im an ark of bulrushes, able 
to save him naked in the stream, or even’ in 
the jaws of the hungry crocodile? If an ark 
must be prepared, is-it also necessary to em- 
ploy all this curious attention in daubing it 
with slime and with pitch, to prevent the ad- 
mission of the water? What, leave nothing 
to him who has marked the infant for his 
own, and solemnly charged himself with his 
safety? Yes; after we have done our all, 
much, every thing depends on the goodness 
of Heaven. But the careful mother did well 
when she pitched every seam and chink of 
the frail vehicle as attentively as if its pre- 
cious deposit had been to owe its preservation 
solely to that care and diligence. “Cast all 
your care upon him} for he careth for you.”* 
Mark it well, it is our care, not our work, 
which we are encouraged to cast upon that 
God who careth for us, and who hath said, 
“T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 
Mark yet again the diligent use of means, 
and the interpositions of Providence ; how 
they tally with, unite, strengthen, and sup- 
port each other. The anxious mother does 
not yet think she has done enough. Miriam 
her daughter must go, and, at a distance, 
watch the event. And here ends the province 
of human sagacity, foresight, and industry ; 
and here begins the interposition of providen- 
tial care. The mother has done her part. 
“The rushes, the slime, and the pitch,” were 
her prudent and necessary preparation. And 
the great God has at the same time been 
preparing his materials, and arranging his 
instruments: the heart of a king’s daughter, 
the power of Egypt, the flux of the current; 
the concurrence of circumstances too fine for 
the human eye to discern, too complex for 
human understanding to unravel, and too 
mighty for created power to control, 
We pointed to the interposition of Heaven; 
but, we beseech you to observe, it interposed 
*l Peto. '7. 
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not by working a miracle, but by the season- 


able, simple, and natural disposition of second 


causes, operating to oneand the same end, 
without any design, consciousness, or concert 
of their own. And, be it ever remembered, 
that the wise, gracious, almighty Ruler of 
the world, pleases not himself, nor amuses 
his creatures, by a profuse, ostentatious ex- 
hibition of wonders, but by an intelligent, 
dexterous management of ordinary things. 
He carries on his righteous government not 
according to new and surprising laws, but by 
the surprising, unaccountable, unexpected 
methods in which he executes the laws which 
he has established from the beginning. 

Let us dwell a little on the minuter cir- 
cumstances of the case before us: as they 
serve to illustrate a subject of all others the 
most comfortable and tranquillizing to a race 
of beings, beyond measure wretehed and pi- 
tiable, if there be not a God who rules in 
wisdom and in loving kindness all the affairs 
of men. We are first led to the humble 
cottage of Amram, and mingle in the tender 
solicitudes of an obscure family, in one of the 
most common situations of human life. From 
thence, we step immediately to the palace, to 
attend the humorous caprices and pleasures 
of a princess. Jochebed, the wife of Amram, 
and Termuthis, the daughter of Pharaoh ! 
What can they have in common with one 
another, excepting those particulars in which 
all mankind resemble all mankind: and yet 
Providence brings them together, gives them 
a mutual concern, a mutual charge, a mutual 
interest. By how many accidents might this 
most fortunate coincidence have been pre- 
vented? A day, an hour earlier or later, in 
the active care of the one, and the contingent 
amusement of the other, and the parties con- 
cerned had never met. The slightest alter- 
ation in the setting in of the-wind or the 
tide ; the particular temperature of the fleet- 
ing air, or the more variable temperature of 
a female mind, apt to be- corrupted by un- 
bounded gratification and indulgence, unac- 
customed to contradiction, governed by whim, 
following no guide but inclination, and oceu- 
pied only with the object of the moment: the 
operation of all, or any one of these, might 
have defeated the design... But these and a 
thousand such like contingencies, unstable as 
water, and changeable as the wind, subdued 
by the hand of Omnipotence, acquire the’so- 
lidity of the rock, and the steadfastness of the 
poles of heaven. The mother could not part 
with her child a moment sooner, durst not 
retain him a moment longer. The princess 
could betake herself to no other amusement 
or employment, could pitch upon no other 
hour of the day, could resort to no other part 
of the river, could divert her attention to no 
other object; the tide could not run, nor the 
wind blow in any other direction, nor with 
greater or less rapidity. Moses was not safer 
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when king in Jeshurun, encompassed with 
the thousands of Israel, was not safer in the 
mount with God, is not safer within the ada- 
mantine walls of the New-Jerusalem than 
Moses in the flags, Moses at the mercy of 
the waves, of the monsters of the Nile, and 
of men more merciless than wild beasts. 
What power threatened the life of Moses? 
The king of Egypt... What power preserved 
itt The king of Ecypt’s daughter. What 
were the steps which led to his elevation? 
Those which foreboded his destruction. What 
circumstances forwarded the accomplishment 
of the oracle?’ Those which attempted to 
defeat it. Could all this have been the work 
of man? No; it must have proceeded from 
“the Lord of Hosts, who is wonderful in 
counsel and.excellent in working.” “Who 
doth according to his will in the army of hea- 
ven, and among the inhabitants of the earth: 
and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
what doest thou ?’* 

The usual train of common events led 
Pharaoh’s daughter to the river side; the 
ark in which little Moses was laid happened 
to catch her eye; curiosity prompted her to 
examine its contents, and pity at the sight 
touched her heart... If there be an object in 
nature more interesting and affecting than 
another, it was that. which now presented 
itself to this great lady’s eye. A beautiful 
infant, of three months old, deserted by its 
own parents, exposed to ten thousand dan- 
gers, and expressing by the tender testimony 
of tears, its sense of that misery of which it 
had not yet acquired the consciousness. 
“Behold the babe wept.” Pity isa native 
plant in a noble heart. The story told itself. 
The situation in which the child was found 
explained the cruel occasion. The sacra- 
ment he carried engraven on his flesh, de- 
clared to whom he belonged. Compassion 
was fortunately connected with power, and 
Providence wisely balanced one thing with 
another, the jealousy and severity of the 
father, with the tenderness and generosity 
of the daughter. 

_ Josephus, with whom Moses is justly a 
favourite object, has recorded many. little 
particulars relating to this part of his history. 
And, among others, that when the child was 
applied to the breasts of seyeral successive 
Egyptian nurses, he turned from them with 
signs of much disgust and aversion, and that 
this encouraged his sister Miriam, who: was 
anxiously attending the event, and observed 
the eager concern of the princess about her 
little foundling, to propose a nurse of her 
own nation, and thereby artfully introduced 
the mother herself to the tender office of 
suckling her own child. Whatever be in 
this, one useful lesson is taught us, on better 
authority than that of Josephus, namely, that 
perseverance in difficult and painful duty is 

* Dan. iv. 35. ‘ 
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the shortest and safest road to the attainment 
of our just and reasonable desires. What a’ 
blessed change! ‘The mother of Moses is 
permitted to do that for princely hire, and 
under royal protection, which she would 
have purchased with her life the privilege 
of doing for nothing, could she have done it 
with safety to her child. . Moses finds shelter 
in the house of Pharaoh, from the wrath of 
the king; and he who was destined to be the 
plague of Egypt, and the deliverer of Israel, 
is trained to power, wisdom, and consequence, 
by the Egyptian Magi, and the favour of her 
who was next the throne. 

But, the Providence which saved him 
amidst so many perils, is pleased to record 
and perpetuate the memory of his deliver- 
ance in hisname. It was customary to name 
the child on the- day of circumcision, the 
eighth from its birth. Perhaps the anxiety 
and distress of their situation might have 
broken in upon some of the ceremonies 
practised upon that occasion; or, if a name 
had been given him by his parents, he has 
not thought proper to hand it down to pos- 
terity. It being his own design and the 
will of God, that he should be known to all 
generations by the appellation which Pha- 
raoh’s ‘daughter gave to the babe whom she 
saved from perishing ; Moses, “drawn out,” 
“because,” said she, “I drew him out of the 
water.” , 

The Jewish writers take delight (and who 
can blame them?) in expatiating on the ex- 
traordinary accomplishments, external and 
mental, natural and acquired, of their great 
lawgiver. They ascribe to him the most 
perfect symmetry of features, uneommon 
height of stature, a noble, commanding de- 
meanour, the most engaging sweetness of — 
disposition, the most winning address and 
eloquence, the most undaunted courage, the 
most profound erudition. Indeed, the -sin- 
gular beauty of his person is hinted in no | 
obscure terms in many places of scripture, 
and the additional lustre which it afterwards. 
acquired by intercourse with Heaven, lustre. 
which remained unimpaired to the latest old 
age, convey to us a very high idea of his ex- 
ternal appearance. But he stands in: no. 
need of the pen of a Philo ora Josephus to. 
make his panegyric. His own actions and 
writings are his noblest monument; and will 
live to instruct, delight, and bless mankind, 
as long as good sense and good taste, virtue, 
patriotism, and religion exist, and are held in 
estimation in the world. 

The parallel between the Jewish and the 
Christian legislators is so striking, and sup- 
ported by so many scripture authorities, that 
he who runs may read it. Previous to the 
birth of Moses, the Israelitish state was re- 
duced to the lowest ebb of distress and de- 
spondency; the birth of Christ found a lost 
world sunk into the most deplorable corrup- 
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tion, guilt, and misery. Of the appearance 
_of Moses there was a general expectation 
over all the land of Egypt. Christ, “the 
desire of all nations,” was earnestly looked 
for by “all who waited for the consolation 
of Israel,” who searched the scriptures, and 
observed: the appearances of the times; and 
by infallible signs was his approach an- 


nounced to mankind. The deliverer of the | 


seed of Jacob was no foreign potentate, with 
a strong hand and stretched out arm, but a 
child of their own nation. And who is the 
Saviour of perishing sinners? “Verily he 
took not on him the nature of angels: but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham. Where- 
fore in all things it behoved. him to be made 
like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful High Priest, in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people.”* “ As the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, he 
also himself took part of the same, that 
through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil.”+ 
The extraordinary circumstances attending 
the birth of Moses were ascertained to the 
world, and transmitted to posterity, by means 
of an edict of the king of Egypt. The birth 
of Christ, in like manner, as to time, place, 
and situation was marked out ‘for the know- 
ledge of mankind by a decree of Cesar, the 
emperor of Rome. Both the one,and the 
other, but for the special interposition of 
“* Heb. ii. 16, 17. t Heb. ii. 14. 


Heaven, had fillen victims to the jealousy 
‘and apprehensions of two bloody and ambi- 
Moses’escaped the hands of © 


tious princes. 
Pharaoh by falling into those of his daugh- 
ter. Christ avoided the cruelty of Herod by 
retiring for a while nto Egypt. All history 
agrees in representing Moses as a person of. 
extraordinary grace, wisdom, and comeliness; 
and of whom is the prophet speaking, when 
he says, “Thou art fairer than the children 
of men: grace is poured into thy lips; there- 


fore God hath blessed thee for ever.”’* Moses - 


was brought up in all the learning of the 
Egyptians. Christ was anointed with the 
Spirit without measure. Moses stands dis- 
tinguished by a name which commemorates 
a temporal deliverance. Christ by two 
names, descriptive of his high and important 
office, “Jesus,” the Saviour, and of the man- 
ner in which he was set apart to it, “ Christ,” 
the anointed of God. Moses began not to 
exist till the day that his mother Jochebed 
bare him in Egypt, but’ Christ says of him- 
self, “ Before Abraham was,I am.” Moses 
from the beginning was faithful as a servant 
to Him who appointed’him; but “Christ as 
ason over his own house; for in all things 
he must have the pre-eminence.” Now to 
God in Christ be ascribed, by all nations, and 
generations of men upon earth, and by every 
angel in heaven, kingdom, power, and glory 
for ever. Amen. 


* Psalm. xiv. 2. 
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Then came to him certain of the Sadducees (which deny that there is any resurrection) and they asked him, 
saying, Master, Moses wrote unto us, if any man’s brother die, having a wife, and he die without chil- 
dren, that his brother should take his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. There were therefore 


seven brethren: and the first took a wife, and died 


without children. And the second took her to wife, 


and he died childless. And the third took her; and in like manner the seven also. And they lefi no chil- 


dren, and died. 
she? for seven had her to wife. 
marry, and are given in marriage: but they which 
the resurrection from the dead, neither mart 


Last of all the woman died also. Therefore in the resurrection, whose wife of them is 
And Jesus answering, said unto them, The children of this world 


shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 


,hor are given in marriage. Neither can they die any 


 Ynore; for they are equal unto the angels, and are the children of God, Pe the children of the resurrec- 


tion. Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush, when 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 


living: for all live unto hin.—Lvxnr xx. 2738. 


One of the most obvious and natural con- 
solations of reason, under the loss of those 
whom we dearly loved, and one of the most 
abundant consolations furnished by religion, 
is the belief that our departed friends are, at 
their death, disposed of infinitely to their ad- 
vantage. We weep and mourn while we re- 


e calleth the Lord the God 
For he is not a God of the dead, but of the 


flect upon the deprivation of comfort which 
we have sustained; but we wipe the tears of 
sorrow from our eyes, when we consider that 
our loss is their unspeakable gain. “Rachel 
weeping for her children,” refuses to be com- 
forted so long'as she thinks “they are not ;” 
but her soul is tranquillized and comforted 
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when her eyes, in faith, look within the veil, 
and behold them softly and securely repos- 
ing in the bosom of their Father and God. It 
is an humbling and a mortifying employment 
to visit churchyards, to step from grave to 
grave, to recall the memory, while we tram- 
ple upon the ashes of the young, the beauti- 
ful, the wise, and the good; but we-find im- 
mediate relief, we rise into joy, we tread 
among the stars, when aided by religion, we 
transport ourselves in thought to those bless- 
ed regions where all the faithful live, and 
reign, and rejoice; where “they that be wise 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.”* Distance is then 
swallowed up and lost, and we mingle in the 
noble employments and pure delights of the 
blessed immortals who encircle the throne 
of God. 

It is astonishing to think, that there should 
have been men disposed willingly to deprive 
themselves of this glorious source of comfort; 
men ready to resign the high prerogative of 
their birthright, and by a species of humility 
strange and unnatural, spontaneously degrad- 
ing themselves to the level of the brutes that 
perish. And yet there have ben, in truth, 
such men in every age. But it is no wonder 
to find those who satisfy themselves with the 
pursuits and enjoyments of a mere beastly 
nature while they live, contented to lie down 
with the beasts in death, to arise no more. 
They first make it their interest that there 
‘should be no hereafter, and then they fondly 
persuade themselves that there shall be none. 


Error-of every kind, both in faith and mo- 


rals, prevailed in the extreme at the period 
when, and in the country where, the Saviour 
of the world appeared for our redemption.— 
The nation of the Jews was divided, in re- 
spect of moral and religious sentiment, into 
two great sects or parties, who both pretend- 
ed to found their opinions upon the authority 
of the inspired books, which’ were held in 
universal estimation among them; and par- 
ticularly the writings of Moses. But they 
drew conclusions directly opposite, from the 
same facts and doctrines; and both deviated, 
in the grossest manner, from the spirit and 
design of that precious record which they 
both affected to hold in the highest venera- 
tion. 

The Pharisees, earnestly contending for 
the strict observance of the law, confined 
their attention ‘to its niinuter and less import- 
ant objects, and paid “the tithe of mint, 
and anise, and cummin,” but omitted “the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mer- 
cy, and faith:” and, raising oral tradition to 
the rank and dignity of scripture, found a 

- pretence for dispensing with the plainest and 
most essential obligations of morality, when 
these contradicted their interests and ‘opi- 

* Dan. xii. 3. 
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nions. Heinously offended at the neglect of 
washing of hands previous to eating, they — 
were wicked enough to establish, by a law 





of their own, neglect of, unkindness, and dis- 


obedience to parents; thus, according”to the 
just censure which our Lord passed upon 
them, “straining out a gnat, and swallowing 
a camel.” 

The Sadducees, on the other hand, the 
strong spirits of the age, disdaining the re- 
straints imposed on mankind by a written 
law, thought fit to become a law unto them- 
selves. They left the austerities of a strict 
religion and morality to vulgar minds; and 
that they might procure peace to. themselves 
in the enjoyment of those sinful pleasures to 
which they were addicted, they denied the 
existence of spirit, the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of retribution. They 
alleged that the law was silent on those 
points, and that this silence was a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the belief of them. They 
went farther, and contended, that were such 
doctrines contained in the law, they ought 
not to be admitted, because they implied a 
contradiction, or at least involved such a 
number of difficulties as it was impossible 
satisfactorily to solve. The chief of those 
difficulties they propose to our blessed Sa- 
viour, in the passage which I have read; and 
they do this, not in the spirit of docility and 
diffidence to have it removed, but in the pride 
of their hearts, vainly taking for granted that 
it was insurmountable. 

My principal intention in leading your 
thoughts to this subject, at this time, is the 
occasion which it afforded to the great 


Teacher who came from God, of discoursing 


ona theme nearly connected with the de- 
sign of these Lectures; and of disclosing to 
us sundry important particulars, respecting 
the venerable men whose lives we have been 
studying, and those which we are still to ex- 
amine; and respecting that world in which 
we, together with them, have a concern so 
deeply, becausé eternally interesting. To 
these we shall be led by making a few cur- 
sory remarks on the preceding conversation 
which took place between Christ and the 
Sadducees. And this shall serve as an Intro- 
duction to the farther continuation of a 
Course of Lectures on the history of the 
memorable persons and events presented to 
us in the holy seriptures of both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The Sadducees insidiously begin their at- 
tack by professing the highest respect for 
the authority of Moses and of his writings: 
“Master, Moses wrote unto us.” The most 
pernicious designs, the most malevolent pur- 
poses, are frequently found to clothe them- 
selves in smiles; often while mischief lies 
brooding in men’s hearts, “their words are 
smoother than oil.” The father of lies him- 
self can-have recourse to truth, if it be likely 
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to serve his turn; and the enemy of all good~ 
ness will condescend to quote that scripture 
_ which he hates, if it'can help him to an ar- 
gument for the occasion. With this affected 
deference for Moses, the Sadducees are aim- 
ing at the total subversion of every moral 
and religious principle, by weakening one 
of the strongest motives to virtue, and under-’ 
mining the surest foundation of hope and joy 
to man. They allege, that obedience to the 
law might eventually lead to much confusion 
and disorder: and they suppose a situation, 
- for none such ever existed, in which compli- 
' ance with the revealed will of God in this 
world would infallibly lead to discord and- 
distress in that which is to come. In this we 
have an example of a very common case; 
that of men straining their eyes to contem- 
plate objects at a great distance, or totally 
out of sight, and wilfully neolecting or over- 
looking those which are immediately before 
them: troubling themselves about effects and 
consequences of which they are ignorant, 
and over which they have no power, while 
they are regardless of obvious truth and com- 
manded duty, though these are their imme- 
diate business and concern. The Sadducees, 
- in order to cloak their licentiousness and in- 
fidelity, affect solicitude about the regularity 
and peace of a future state; which in words 
‘they denied, if they did not from the heart 
_ disbelieve.. 

I make but one remark more before I pro- 
ceed to our Lord’s reply. Eagerness and 
anxiety to bring forward and to establish an 
-opinion, betray an inward doubt or disbelief 
-of it.—Truth is not ever proclaiming itself 
from the house tops, is not forward to.obtrude 
itself upon every occasion, but is satisfied 
with maintaining and defending itself when 
-assaulted ; but falsehood is eternally striving 
to conceal or "shee its: conscious weak- 
ness by a pafade of words, and a show of rea- 
‘son. ‘The zeal of the Sadducees to explode 
and run down the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, plainly betrays a secret dread and be- 
‘lief of it. 

Our Lord, in his answer, points out directly 
‘the source of all error and infidelity, “ye do 
err, not knowing the scriptures, and the 
power of God.” Not knowing the scriptures, 
“ye suppose a doctrine is not in them, because 
“ye have not found it there: because ye have 
‘wilfully shut your own eyes, ye vainly ima- 
-gine there is no light in the sun; and take 
“upon you to affirm there is none. Not know- 
‘ing the power of God, you call that impossi- 
‘ble which you cannot do, deem that absurd 
which you do not comprehend, and pronounce 
that false which you wish to be so0,. The 
whole force of the objection to the truth of 
the resurrection, goes upon the supposition, 
that the future world is to be exactly con- 

* stituted as the present; that the relations 
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upon earth, are to subsist in the kingdom of 
/hedven. But the supposition is founded in 
ignorance and falsehood ; and, the moment it 


is denied, the mighty argument built upon it 
falls to the ground. “In the resurrection,” 
says Christ, “they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of 


‘God in heaven.” 


Tn these words, the condition of men in the 
world to come, is described, first, negatively, 


“they neither marry, nor are given in mar- © 


riage.” ‘The power which created the hea- 
vens and the earth, and all the host of them, 
might undoubtedly, had it pleased him, have 
created the whole human race at once, as 
easily as he formed the first of men, Adam, 
and as easily as he rears up one generation 
of men after another, in the course. of his 
providence. But, thinking it meet to people 
the earth by multiplying mankind gradually 
upon it, difference of sex, and the institution 
of marriage, were the means which he was 
pleased to employ. In the resurrection, the 
number of the redeemed being complete at 
once, that difference, and that institution, 
being unnecessary, shall be done away. Our 
Saviour adds, “neither can they die any 
more.” Dath, too, enters into the plan of 
Providence for the government of this world. 
Men must be removed, to make room for 
men. But because this sphere is narrow and 
contracted, and unable to contain and support 
the increasing multitudes of many genera-. 
tions, is the Lord’s hand shortened,.that he 
cannot expand a more spacious firmament, 
and compact a more spacious globe, to con- 
tain, at once, the countless nations of them 
that are saved? O how greatly do men err}. 
not knowing the power of God!’ Death is no 
part of the plan of Providence for the govern- 
ment of that world of bliss. In our Father’s 
house above there are many mansions ; there 
is bread enough, and to spare ; there is room 
for all, provision for all: the father need not 
to die, to give space to the son, nor the mo- 
ther to spare, that the child may-have enough. 
For they are “as the angels of God,” says 
our Lord, according to Matthew, “equal. to 
the angels,” says our evangelist, “and are 
the children of God.” a eae 

This describes their happiness positively. 
Men on earth “ see ina glass darkly ; -know 
in part, prophesy in part,” are encompassed 
with infirmity; but the “angels in heaven” 
excel in strength, stand before the throne of 
God, serve him day and night in his temple, 
without, wéarying,-see face to face, “ know 
as they are known.” . Their number is com- 
pleted, their intercourse is pure and perfect, 
without the means of increase, and union 
which exist here below. 

Having thus reproved their ignorance and 
presumption, respecting the “ power of God,” 
our Lord proceeds to expose their ignorance 


cand distinctions which subsist among men respecting “the scriptures,” and produces a 
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which they had hitherto overlooked or mis« 
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passage from Moses, in whom they trusted, 


understood, wherein the doctrine in dispute 
was clearly laid down; and which we had 
principally in view in leading your attention 
to this passage on the present occasion. 

_ The passage quoted, is that noted declara- 
tion of God to Moses, from the midst of the 
burning bush, “I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.”* That God should have 
condescended to hold this language concern- 
ing Enoch, “who was translated that he 
should not see death,” had been less wonder- 
ful; for that holy man, who walked with God 
upon earth, was exalted immediately to a 
more intimate union with God. in heaven. 
But to speak thus of men who were long ago 


_ mouldered into dust, of whom nothing re- 


mained among men but their names, conveys 
an idea of human existence, before which the 
life of a Methuselah dwindles into nothing, 


' an idea which swallows up mortality, and 


gives a dignity and a duration to man that 
bids defiance to the grave. That God should 
say to Abraham, while he lived, “I am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great reward,” 
was a miracle of grace and condescension; 
but to speak thus, more than three centuries 
after he had been consigned to the tomb, “I 
am the Gop of Abraham,” this exhibits a re- 
lation between God and the faithful, which 
perfectly reconciles the mind to the thoughts 
of dissolution. Indeed it is impossible to con- 
ceive any thing more elevating, any thing 
more tranquilizing to the soul, than the view 
of future bliss with which the text presents 
us. And this tranquillity and elevation are 
greatly heightened by the consideration, that 
Jehovah from the midst of flaming fire, un- 
der the Old Testament dispensation, and Je- 
hovah, in the person of the great Redeemer, 
under the New, taught the same glorious 
truth to the world. And what is it? “Iam 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.” 

When God was pleased to express his 
favourable regard to Abraham upon earth, 
what did it amount to? He led him through 
a particular district of land, in the length and 
the breadth of it, and said, “I will give it 
thee.” But Abraham now expatiates through 
a more ample region, and contemplates a 
fairer inheritance, an inheritance his own, 
not.in hope, but in possession. Abraham, 


_ though following the leading of the Divine 
- Providence, saw the Redeemer’s day only 


. fect day. 


afar off: but, in virtue of his relation to God, 
he has now beheld the dawning of the morn- 
ing expanded into the pure light of the per- 
He once felt the events which 
affected his family, with the emotion natural 
toa man; he hassince beheld them extending 
their influence to nations which he thought 
* Bxod. iii. 6. { Gen. xv. 1. 
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not of; and he now looks forward in holy 
rapture to that period when he, and his Isaae, 
and an earthly Canaan, and every thing ofa 


temporal and. transitory nature, shall bring. 


their glory and their honour, and lay all at 
the feet of “Him, who sitteth upon the throne, 
and before the Lamb.” 

From Abraham we are removed to a dis- 
tance of time and place, in which thought is 
lost, and we seem to have no more interest 
in him than if he had never existed. But 
the doctrine of the text brings.us so close to 
him, that we recognise the friend of God, in 
the midst of myriads of saints in glory; we 
converse with him, and continue to be in- 
structed by him. 

The dust of Abraham sleeps unnoticed and 
forgotten in the cave of Machpelah; but lift 
up thine eyes and behold Abraham on high, 
and Lazarus in his bosom; his spirit united 
to God “the Father of spirits,” and to all 
“the spirits of just men made perfect.” 
“ And even that dust” also “rests in hope:” 
It shall not always be left in the place of the 
dead; it shall not remain for ever a prey to 
corruption. Abraham purchased a tomb, and 
buried his Sarah out of his sight; but he has 
overtaken, regained her, in the regions of 
eternal day, where virtuous and believing 
friends meet, never more to be disjoined. 
Abraham received his Isaac from the won- 
der-working hand of Heaven, when nature 
was dead to hope; at the command of God 
he’ cheerfully surrendered him again, and 
devoted him upon the altar: again he re- 
ceives him to newness of life, and that dar- 
ling son lives to put his hand upon his eyes. 
But they were not long disunited; the son 
has overtaken the parents: they rejoice in 
God, and in one another; they are the chil- 
dren and heirs of the resurrection; “they 
are as the angels of God in heaven.” 

“Tam the God of Isaac.” This Isaac the 
heir of Abraham’s possessions, of his faith, 
and of his virtues, was on earth united to 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, by many 
tender and important relations: by piety, by 
filial confidence, by goodness, by patience 
and submission, on his part; by election, by 
special favour, by highness of destination, 
on the part of his Gyien'y Father. Yet 
these distinguished advantages exempted him 
not from™the stroke of affliction. Many 
years did this heir of the promises, this cho- 
sen seed, “in whom all the families of the 
earth should be blessed,” many years did he 
go childless. Early in life was he visited 
with the loss of sight, and thereby exposed 
to much mortification and dejection of spirit. 
Children are at length given him, and they 
prove the torment of his life; they excite a 
war betwixt nature and grace in his own 
breast; discord and jealousy arm them against 
each other; he is in danger of “losing them 
both in one day.” The one must be banished 
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from his father’s house, the other mingles 
with idolators. 


old man, a prey to “grief of heart.” But 


CEEPA'T. I AM.” « 


these things, on the other hand, dissolved 
not, interrupted not his covenant relation to 
God: they served but to cement and strength- 
en the divine friendship: and death which, 
to human apprehension, separates every con- 
nexion, and indeed tears asunder every mor- 
tal tie, only brought him into a clearer light, 
and to intercourse and intimacy, which can 
never expire. 

“Tam the God of Jacob.” In all the wan- 
derings, in all the dangers, in all the dis- 
tresses of this patriarch; in all his successes, 


all his acquisitions, all his joys, we discover 


the relation of God to him, expressed in these 
words; and we behold the presence of God 
with him whithersoever he went, constantly 
relieving the wretchedness of one state; 
dignifying and supporting the felicity of 
the other. This gave him security from 
the violence of an incensed brother; this 
cheered the solitude of Luz, and turned it 
into a Bethel; by this the slumbers of a 
head reposed on a pillow of stone were 
made refreshing and instructive; this re- 
pressed and overbalanced the rapacity of La- 
ban; this supported and sanctified the loss 
of Joseph; this sweetened the descent into 
Egypt, and dissipated the gloom of death; 
by this, though dead, he exists, though silent, 
he speaketh, “absent from the body he is 
present with the Lord;” the moment of his 
departure is on the wing to overtake that 
of his redemption from the power of the 
grave. Before God, the distance shrinks into 
nothing. That word, that one little word, I 
AM, unites the era of nature’s birth with 
that of its dissolution, it joins eternity to eter- 
nity, “and swallows updeath in victory.” 
The same gracious declaration applies, 
with equal truth and justice, to every son 
and daughter “of faithful Abraham,” to eve- 
ry “Israelite indeed.” We speak of depart- 
ed friends in the past time, we “ cannot but 
remember such things were ; and were most 
dear to us;” but it is the glorious .preroga- 
tive of Jehovah to employ eternally the pre- 
sent in describing his own essence,\ and his 
covenant relation to—fhis people: “I AM 
M the God of thy 
father,” of thy buried, thy lame rother, 
friend, lover, child. “Wad to w6 also is the 
word of this consolation sent, “ Fear not, for 
I am with thee, be not dismayed, I ain y 
God.” “Thus saith the Lord, that created 
thee, O Jacob, and he that formed thee, O 
Israel; Fear not: for I have redeemed thee, 
I have called thee by name, thou art mine. 
When, thou passest through the waters, I 


‘ will be with thee, and through the rivers, 


they shall not overflow thee; when thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burnt; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
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thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy 


resting upon this sure foundation, the Chris- 
tian triumphs in the prospect of “departing 
and being with Christ:” he smiles at the 
threatening looks of the king of terrors, ex- 
ults and sings “ with the sweet singer of Is- 
rael,” “yea, though I walk through the val- 


‘ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 


evil: for thou art with me, thy rod, and thy 
staff} they comfort me. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever :”* and triumphs with the en- 
raptured apostle of the Gentiles, “O death, 
where is thy sting; @ grave, where is thy 
victory? Thanks be to God who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is a transporting reflection, that the 
fond wishes and desires of the human heart 
are warranted, encouraged, and supported 
by the revelation of God: that the life and 
immortality which we naturally pant after, 
are brought to light by the gospel. It is 
pleasant to find wise and good men, guided 
only by the light of reason,. and the honest 
propensities of nature, cherishing that very 
belief, cleaving to that very hope, which the 
text inspires. Cicero, in his beautiful trea- 
tise on old age, while he relates the senti- 
ments of others, sweetly delivers his own on 
this subject. The elder Cyrus, according to 
Xenophon, thus addressed his sons before his 
death: “Do not imagine, O my dear chil- 
dren, that when I leave you, I cease to exist. 
For even while I was yet with you, my spirit 
you could not discern; but that it animated 
this body you were fully assured by the ac- 
tions which I performed. Be assured it will 
continue the same, though still you see it 
not. The glory of illustrious men would 
sink with them into the grave, were not 
their surviving spirits capable of exertion, 
and concerned to rescue their names from 
oblivion. I can never suffer myself to be 
persuaded, that the man lives only while he 
is in the body, and dies when it is dissolved ; 
or that the soul loses all intelligence on be- 
ing separated from an unintelligent lump of 
clay; but rather that, on being liberated 
from all mixture with body, pure and entire, 
it enters upon its true intellectual existence. 
At death, any one may discover what be- 
comes} of the material part of our frame; all 
sinks into that from which it arose, every 
thing is resolved into its first principle; the 
soul alone is apparent neither while it is 
with us, nor when it departs. What so much 
resembles death as sleep? Now the powers 
of the mind, in sleep, loudly proclaim their 
own divinity: free and unfettered, the soul 
plunges into futurity, ascends its native sky. 
Hence we may conclude how enlarged those 
powers will be, when undepressed, unre- 

* Psal. xxiii. 4.6. =| + 1 Cor. xv. 55, 57. 
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One of Israel, thy Saviour.” Believing and 





strained by the chains of flesh. Since these 
things are so, consider and reverence me as 
a tutelary deity. But, granting that the 
mind were to expire with the body, never- 


theless, out of reverence to the immortal | 


gods, who support and direct this fair fabric 
of nature, piously, affectionately cherish the 
memory of your affectionate father.” The 


great Roman orator puts these words into’ 


the mouth of Cato, in addressing his young 
friends Scipio and Lelius: ‘Those excel- 
lent men, your fathers, who were so dear to 
me in life, I consider as-still alive: and in- 
deed, as now enjoying a state of being which 
alone deserves to be dignified with the name 
of life. For as long as we are shut up in 
this dungeon of ,sense, we have to toil 
through the painful and neeessary drudgery 
ef life, and to accomplish the laborious task 
of an hiteling. The celestial spirit is, as it 
were, depressed, degraded from its native 
seat, and plunged into the mire of this world, 
a state repugnant to its divine nature and 
eternal duration.” And again, “ Nobody 
shall ever persuade me, Scipio, that your 
father Paullus, and your two grandfathers, 
Paullus and Africanus, and many other emi- 
nent men whom it is unnecessary to mention, 
would have attempted and achieved so many 
splendid actions, which were to extend their 
influence to posterity, had they not clearly 
discerned that they had interest in, anda 
connexion with the ages of futurity, and with 
generations yet unborn. Can you imagine, 
that I may talk a little of myself, after the 
manner of old men, can you imagine, that I 
would have submitted to so many painful 
toils, by night and by day, in the forum, in 
the senate, in the field, had I apprehended 
that my existence, and my reputation, were 
to terminate with my life? Were this the 
ease, would it not have been much better to 
doze away in indolence an insignificant and 
useless life? But I do not know how the soul 
incessantly exerting its native vigour, still 
sprung eagerly forward into ages yet to 
come, and seized them as its own. 

“T feel myself transported with delight at 
the thought of again seeing and joining your 
fathers, whom on earth I highly respected 
and dearly loved ; and, borne on the wings 
of hope and desire, I am speeding my flight 
to mingle in the honoured society, not of 
those only whom on earth I knew, and with 
whom I have conversed ; but of those also of 
whom I have heard and read, and the history 
of whose lives, I myself have written, for the 
instruction of mankind. I have the consola- 
tion of reflecting, that I have not lived 
wholly in vain: and I quit my station in life 
without regret, as the wayfaring man, whose 
face is towards home, bids farewell to the 
inn where he had stopped for a little refresh- 
ment on his way. O glorious day, when I 
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shall be admitted into the divine assembly of 
the wise and good ! n I shall make 
eternal escape from this sink of corruption, 
and the din of folly! Wher¥¥ midst the 
happy throng of the immortals, [shall find 
thee also, my son, my Cato, best, most amia- 
ble of men! On thy ashes, I bestowed the 
honours of the tomb. Ah! why did not mine 
rather receive them from thy hand! But 
your spirit, I know it, has never forsaken 
me; but, casting back many a longing, 
lingering look to your afflicted father, has re- 
moved to that region of purity and peace, 
whither you were confident I should shortly 
follow you. And I feel, I feel our separa- 
tion cannot be of lone continuance. 

“Jf, indulging myself in this fond hope, 
my young friends, I am under the power of 
delusion, it is a sweet, it is an innocent de- 
lusion. I will hold it fast and never let it 
go, while I live. I despise the sneer of the 
witling, who would attempt to langh me out 
of my immortality. Suppose him in the 
right, and myself under a mistake, he shall 
not have the power to insult me, nor shall I 
have the mortification of feeling his scorn, 
when we are both gone to the land of ever- 
lasting forgetfulness.” 

How pleasing the thought, my dear Chris- 
tian friends, I again repeat it, how pleasing 
the thought, that the honest propensities of 
nature, the fairest conclusions of unassisted 
reason, and the most ardent breathings of 
truth and virtue, are here in unison with the 
clearest and most explicit declarations of the 
holy scriptures ! 

But the sacred Dove soars-into a region 
which nature and reason could never have 
explored. Revelation, to the immortality of 
the soul, has added the resurrection of the 
body. And “wherefore should it be thought 
a thing incredible that God should raise the 
dead?” The Spirit says to “these dry bones, 
Live.” “We believe that Jesus died and 
rose again.” What asure ground of hope, 
that “them also who sleep in Jesus, God 
will bring with him !” Delightful reflection! 
Who would be so unjust to God, and so un- 
kind to himself, as to part with it? How it 
smooths the rugged path of life, how it 
tempers the bitterness of affliction, how it 
dissipates the horrors of the grave! One 
child sleeps in the dust, the diameter of the 
globe separates me from another, but the 
word of life, “I AM the God of thy seed,” 
rescues that one from corruption, and puts 
the other in my embrace. Time dwindles 
into a point, the earth melts away, “the 
trumpet sounds,” “ the dead arise incorrupti- 
ble.” Behold all things are made new! 
“New heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” “ Arise, let us go 
hence,” and “sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of God.” 
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LECTURE XXXVIIL 


By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteem- 
ing the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt: for he had respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward. By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for he endured as 
seeing him who is invisible—Exeprews xi. 24—27. _ 


Tue history cf mankind contains many a} umphs of his faith, the generous workings of 
lamentable detail of the sad reverses to which | his public spirit, and the noble ardour of fer- 


human affairs are liable; of the affluent, by 
unforeseen, unavoidable calamity, tumbled 
into indigence: of greatness in eclipse; of 
the mighty fallen: of princes dethroned, 
banished, put to death. In some instances 
of this sort, we see the unhappy sufferers 
making a virtue of necessity, and bearing 
their misfortunes with a certain degree of 
patience and magnanimity; but in general, 
sudden and great distress either sours or de- 
presses the spirit, and men submit to the 
will of providence with so illa grace, that 
it is evident they are not under the power of 
religion, and that they flee not for consola- 
tion to the prospects of immortality. 

Weare this evening to contemplate one 
of those rare examples of true greatness of 
“mind, which made a voluntary sacrifice of 
the most enviable situation, and the most 
flattering prospects, which human life ad- 
mits of; and that at an age when the heart is 
most devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, most 
susceptible of the allurements of ambition. 
It is the singular instance of Moses, the 
prophet and legislator of Israel, who, brought 
up from infancy in a court, instructed in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, treated as the 

eir of empire, and encouraged to aspire to 
all that the heart naturally covets, and that 
Providence bestows, on the most favoured of 
mankind ; at the age of forty cheerfully re- 
signed all these advantages, and preferred 
the life of a slave with his brethren, and of 
a shepherd in the land of Midian, among 
strangers, to all the luxury and splendour 
belonging to the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
- to all the dazzling hopes of royalty or of 
power next to majesty. 

Scripture, in its own admirable concise 
method, dispatches the history of this great 
man’s life, from his infancy to his fortieth 
year, in a few short words, namely, “and 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds :”* as not deeming information con- 
cerning attainments in human science, or 
feats of martial prowess, worthy of the 
knowledge of posterity, compared to the tri- 

* Acts vii. 22. 


vent piety. 

Philo and Josephus, however, and other 
Jewish writers, have taken upon them to fill 
up this interval of time, by a fanciful, fabu- 
lous, unsupported account of the earlier 
years of Moses; which we should perhaps 
be disposed, in part, to retail for your amuse- 
ment, if not for your instruction, had not the 
Spirit of God supplied us with well authenti- 
cated memoirs of a more advanced period of 
his life. -In the perusal of which, with 
serious meditation upon them, we shall, I 
trust, find pleasure and profit blended to- 
gether. 

Taking inspiration then for our guide, we 


divide the history of Moses into three periods. 


of equal duration in respect of time, namely, 
of forty years each ; but very different in re- 
spect of situation, notoriety, and importance. 
The first, and of which the Bible is silent, or 
speaks but a single word, presents him to 
us a student in the schools of the Egyptian 
Magi, one among the princes in the court of 
Pharaoh, a poet, an orator, a statesman, a 
general, or whatever else imagination pleases 
to make him. The second, exhibits an 
humble shepherd, tending the flocks of 
Jethro his father-in-law, and fulfilling the 
duties and exemplifying the virtues of the 
private citizen. In the third, we attend the 
footsteps of the saviour of his nation, the 
leader and commander, the lawgiver and 
judge of the Israel of God: under whom the 
chosen race was conducted from Egyptian. 
oppression, to the possession of the land 
promised to Abraham and to his seed; the 
instrument chosen, raised up, and employed 
of the Divine Providence, to execute the 
purposes of the Almighty, in a case which 
affected the general interests, spiritual and 
everlasting, of all mankind. 

It is of the second of these periods we are 
now to treat; and though our materials be 
small and few, if we be so happy as to make 
a proper use of them, we shall find that, by 
the blessing of God, our labour has not been 
in vain. 

In Moses, then, in the very prime and 
vigour of his life, we see a mind uncorrupted 
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by the maxims and manners of an impious, 
tyrannical, idolatrous court; a mind not in- 
toxicated by royal favour, not seduced by the 
allurements of ambition, not deadened by the 
uninterrupted possession of prosperity, to the 
impressions of humanity and compassion. 
And what preserved him? He believed in 
God. The mind’s eye was fixed on Him 
who is invisible to the eye of sense. And 
what is the wisdom of Egypt compared to 
this? It was a land of astronomers, a land 
of warriors, a land of artists; and the im- 
provement which Moses made in every 
liberal art and science, we may well suppose 
was equal to any, the first, of the age and 
nation in which he lived. But a principle 
infinitely superior to every thing human, a 
principle not taught in the schools of the 
philosophers, a principle which carries the 
soul where it resides, beyond the limits of 
this little world, inspired high thoughts, dic- 
tated a noble, manly, generous conduct. 
And first it taught him to despise and to 
reject empty, unavailing, worldly honours. 
“By faith Moses, when he was come to 
years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter.”"* Ordinary spirits value them- 
selves on rank and distinction. Ordinary 
men, raised unexpectedly to eminence, strive 
to conceal and to forget the meanness of their 
extraction ; but Moses would rather pass for 
the son of a poor, oppressed Israelite, than 
for the adopted son and heir of the oppressing 
tyrant’s daughter. Putting religion out of 
the question, true magnanimity will seek to 
derive consequence from itself, not from pa- 
rentage or any other adventitious circum- 
stance; will not consider itself as ennobled 
by what it could have no power over, nor de- 
based by what has in its own nature no shame. 
To be either vain of one’s, ancestry, or 
ashamed of it, is equally the mark of a grovel- 
ling spirit. Art thou highly descended, my 
friend? Let high birth inspire high, that is, 
worthy, generous sentiments.. Beware of 
disgracing reputable descent by sordid, vul- 
gar, vicious behaviour. Hast thou nothing 
to boast of in respect of pedigree? Strive 
to lay the foundation of thine own ability: 
convince the fools of the world, that good- 
ness is true greatness; that a catalogue of 
living virtues is much more honourable than 
a long list of departed names. Know ye not, 
that faith makes every one, who lives by it 
more than the son of a king? For the son 
of a king may be a fool or a profligate ; but 
faith makes its possessor a son of God, that is, 
a wise and a good man; and by it, Moses 
was more noble in the wilderness, of Sinai, 
than. in the imperial court of Pharaoh. could not find employment for their most 
As this divine instructor taught him to un- | vigorous efforts ; as if an edict to destroy all 
dervalue and to refuse empty honours, so it | their male children from their birth, had not 
inspired him with pity to his afflicted bre-| been sufficient to fill up the measure of their 
thren, “And it came to pass in those days,| wo; they pour hatred and strife into the 
* Heb. xi. 24. * Exod, ii. 11. 


when Moses was gtown, that he went out 
unto his brethren, and looked on their bur- . 
dens: and he spied an Egyptian smiting an 
Hebrew, one of his brethren.”* Kase and 
affluence generally harden the heart. 1f it 
be well with the selfish man himself, he little 
cares what others endure. But religion 
teaches another lesson: “ Love to God whom 
we have not seen,” will always be produc~- 
tive of “love to men whom we have seen.” 
From the root of faith many kindred stems 
spring up; and all bring forth fruit. There, 
arises the stately plant of heavenly minded- 
ness, producing the golden apples of self- 
government, self-denial, and contempt of the 
world ; and close by its side, and sheltered 
by its branches, gentle sympathy expands its 
blossoms and breathes its perfumes ; consola- 
hee to the afflicted, and relief to the miser- 
able. 

The progress of compassion, in Moses, is 
described with wonderful delicacy and judg- 
ment. First, he foregoes the pleasures of a 
court. Unable to relish a solitary, selfish 
gratification, while he refiected that his near- 
est and dearest relations were eating the 
bread and drinking the water of affliction, he 
goes out to look upon their misery, and tries 
by kind looks and words of love, to soothe 
their woes. Unable to alleviate, much less 
to remove their anguish, he is determined at 
least to be a partaker of it; and since he can- 
not raise them to the enjoyment of his liber- 
ty and ease, he voluntarily takes a share of 
their bondage and oppression. here is 
something wonderfully pleasing to a soul in 
trouble, to see one who might have shunned 
it, and have turned away from the sufferer, 
out of pure love drinking from the same bit- 
ter cup, and submitting to the same calami- 
ty. At length an honest zeal breaks forth, 
and overleaps the bounds of patience and 
discretion. Seeing a brutal Egyptian smiting 
an Hebrew, incapable of suppressing his in- 
dignation, he assaults the oppressor, and puts 
him to death. “Moses was meek above alk 
the men of the earth.” But “surely oppres- 
sion maketh a wise man mad.” This we 
allege as an apology for the conduct of Mo- 
ses, not a vindication of it; for we pretend 
not to say it was in all respects justifiable. 
But it is one of those singular cases to which 
common rules will not apply. — 

The day after, he had the mortification of 
seeing two Hebrewsstriving together. Un- 
happy men! as if they had not enemies 
enough in their common cruel taskmasters ; 
as if condemnation to labour in making bricks 
without some of the necessary materials, 
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bowl, El ee with wormwood 
and gall. Wretched sons of men ! eternally 
arraigning the wisdom and goodness of. 
Providence; eternally complaining of the 
hardships of their lot; and eternally swelling 
the catalogue of their miseries, by their own 
perverseness and folly: adding vinegar ‘to 
nitre, and then wondering how their distress- 
es came to be so great! Moses reproved 
the offending Egyptian by a blow, anda mor- 
tal one ; he tries to gain an offending brother 
by meekness and gentleness ; he makes rea- 
son and humanity speak ; but they speak in 
vain; for the same spirit that leads men to 
commit cruelty or injustice, leads them also 
to vindicate and support their ill conduct. 
“And he said to him that did the wrong, 
Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow? And 
he said, Who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us; intendest thou to kill me, as 
thou killedst the Egyptian?’* From this, 
Moses discovered that the rash action which 
he had committed the day before, was pub- 
licly known and talked of, and might prove 
fatal to him, unless he instantly fled from the 
danger. The affair had reached the ears of 
Pharaoh, who, it would appear, wanted only 
a decent pretence to rid himself of a man of 
whom all Egypt was jealous. He hurries 
away therefore out of’ the territories of the 
king of Egypt, into that part of Arabia which 
is called Petrea, from its mountainous or 
rocky aspect ; and by a singular concurrence 
of providential circumstances, is stopped at 
a city of that country called Midian, and is 
induced to remain there for many years. 

There lived in this city a person of dis- 
tingui8hed rank and station ; but whether 
possessed of a sacred or civil character, the 
ambiguity of the term in the holy language 
. permits us not to determine ; and the scrip- 
ture leaves us totally uncertain whether he 
were a priest or a prince of Midian. But 
we are left in no doubt respecting his moral 
and intellectual qualifications; and we shall 
have no reason to be displeased at finding 
the history of Moses blended with that of so 
sensible and so good a man as Jethro, or Ra- 
guel, turns out to be. Whatever his dignity 
was, the sacerdotal or royal, we find his 
daughters trained up in all the simplicity of 
those early times; following the humble, 
harmless profession of shepherdesses. Wise 
is that father, kind and just to his children, 
who, whatever his station, possessions, or 

rospects may be, brings up his sons and his 

aughters to some virtuous and useful em- 

ployment; for idleness is not more odious, 
dishonourable, and contemptible, than it is 
inimical to happiness, and irreconcilable to 
inward peace, 

Moses, being arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Midian, weary and faint with a long jour- 
ney, through a barren and unhospitable coun- 

* Exod. ii. 13, 14. 
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try, sits down by a well of water to rest and 
refresh himself And, as a good man’s foot- 
steps are all ordered of the Lord, Providence 
sends him thither just at the moment, to 
succour the daughters of Raguel from the 
violence of some of their neighbours. In 
those countries, the precious fluid bestowed 
upon us in such boundless profusion, being 
dispensed as it were in drops, became an ob- 
ject of desire and a ground of contention. 
The daughters of Jethro, sensible of their 
inferiority in point of strength, endeavour to 
supply it by diligence and address. They 
arrive at the well before their rival shep- 
herds, and are preparing with all possible 
dispatch to water their flocks, when behold 
they are overtaken by these brutals, whe 
rudely drive them and their flocks away, and 
cruelly attempt to convert the fruits of their 
labour to their own use. Moses possessing 
at once sensibility, courage, and force, takes 
part with the injured, and affords them ef.. 
fectual support against their oppressors. An 
helpless, timid female, assaulted and insult- 
ed, is an object of peculiar concern to a 
brave and generous spirit; and for this rea- 
son, courage and intrepidity are qualities in 
men, held in great and just estimation by 
the female sex. 

If the heroic behaviour of Moses merit ap- 
probation and respect, the modest reserve of 


the virgin daughters of Raguel is equally 
j amiable and 
_pear that they solicited protection, but mo- 


praiseworthy. It does not ap- 


destly received it; they look their thanks 
rather than utter them; and they deem it 


|More suitable to their sex and character to 


appear ungrateful to a generous stranger, 
than to offend him by forwardness and in- 
delicacy. They hasten home to their father, 
who, surprised at the earliness of their re- 
turn, inquires into the cause of it. Happy, 
I doubt not, to celebrate the praises of a man 
whose appearance and behaviour must have 
made a deep impression upon them, they re- 
late the adventure of the morning; and Ra- 
guel, struck with the magnanimity, gallan- 
try, and spirit of this stranger’s conduct, 
eagerly inquires after him, sends to find him 
out, invites him to his house and table, and 
endeavours to express that gratitude, which 
the young women could not, by every effort 
of kindness and hospitality. 

Minds so well assorted as those of Moses 
and Jethro, and attracted to each other by 
mutual acts of beneficence, would easily as- 
similate and unite in friendship. And the 
pleasing recollection of protection given and 
received, natural sensibility of a female mind 
to personal accomplishments, but more es- 
pecially to generosity and courage, on the one 
hand; and the irresistible charm of feminine 
beauty and modesty to a manly heart, on the 
other, would speedily and insensibly, between 
Moses, and some one of the priest of Midian’s 
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fair daughters, ripen into love. What fol- 
lows, therefore, is all in the course of honest 
nature, which never swerves from her pur- 
pose, never fails to accomplish her end. But 
it was Providence that furnished the field 
and the instruments with which nature should 
work. That Providence which saved: him 
forty years before from perishing in the Nile; 
that Providence which delivered him so latel y 
from the hands of an incensed king; the 
same Providence now, by a concourse of cir- 
cumstances equally beyond the reach of hu- 
man power or foresight, fixes the bounds of 
his habitation, forms for him the most import- 
ant connexion of human life ; and for another 
space of forty years makes him forget, the 
tumultuous pleasures of a court, in the more 
calm and rational delights of disinterested 
friendship, virtuous affection, and heavenly 
contemplation. 

It was in this delicious retreat, that the 
man of God is supposed to have composed, 
by divine inspiration, and to have committed 
to writing, that most ancient, most elegant, 
and most instructive of all books; which 
contains the history of the world, from the 
creation down to his own times; a period 
which no other writer has presumed to touch 
upon; holy ground, which none but the foot 
of God himself has dared to tread. Here 
also, and at this time, as it is conjectured by 
interpreters, he wrote that beautifully poeti- 
cal, moral, and historical work, the book of 
Job: which, for sublimity of thought, force 
of expression, justness of sentiment, strength 
of reasoning, and variety of matter, holds a 
distinguished place in the sacred code. If 
from the schools of the Magi he drew such 
stores of wisdom and eloquence, high must 
our ideas rise of those noble seminaries of 
learning. But Moses derived his wonderful 
accomplishments from a much higher source, 
even from the everlasting Spring of all know- 
ledge, even from Him who made the heavens 
and the earth, and caused the light to arise ; 
even from Him who can make the desert of 
Horeb a school of wispom, and the simple to 
be wiser than all his teachers. Here, also, 
he has the felicity of becoming a father; and, 
even in Midian, God builds up one of the fa-: 
milies of Israel, 

And now at last the time to favour that 
despised, oppressed nation, was come. Egypt 
had changed its sovereign in the mean time, 
but the seed of Jacob had felt no mitigation 
of their distress. Every change which they 
have undergone is only from evil to worse. 
Moses was now arrived at his eightieth year, 
but remained in the full vigour of his bodily 
strength, and of his mental powers. Erring, 

_ reasoning, cavilling man will be asking, Why 
- _ was the employment of Moses in so import- 
ant a service so long delayed? Wherefore 
bury such talents for such a space of tire in 
the inglorious life of an obscure shepherd? 


Wherefore call a man at so late a period of 
life, in the evening of his day, in the decline * 
of his faculties, to a service that required all 
the fervour, intrepidity, and exertion of youth? 
To all which we answer in the words of our 
Saviour on a well known occasion, “It is not 
for you to know the times or the seasons which 
the Father hath put in hisown power ?’ Man 
is perpetually in a hurry, and often hastens 
forward without making progress; but “he 
that believeth shall not make haste.” \ Gop, 
the father of believers, advances to his end 
not ina vehement and hurried step, but in a 
solemn, steady, majestic pace; his progress, 
which we may in our folly account slow, in 
the issue proves to have been the most ex- 
peditious; and the course, which human ig+ 
norance may condemn as irregular and cir- 
cuitous, will be found in the end the shortest 
and the surest. 

The course of the history then has brought 
us to that important, eventful hour, when the 
shepherd of Midian, trained up in retirement 
and contemplation, and converse with God, 
was to shake off his disguise, and stand con- 
fessed the minister of the most high God, the 
king in Jeshurun, the scourge of Egypt, the 
deliverer of Israel. As the commission which 
was given him to execute, and the station 
assigned to him, were altogether singular and 
uncommon, we are not to be surprised if the 
seal and signature affixed to that commis- 
sion, and the powers bestowed for the faithful 
and effectual execution of it, should likewise 
be out of the usual course of things, and 
should announce the power and authority of 
Him who granted it. But as this merits a 
principal place in the course of these exer- 
cises, we shall not compress it into the con- 
clusion of a Lecture; hoping, through the 
help of God, to resume and continue the sub- 
ject next Lord’s day. ' 

Such was Moses, the Jewish legislator and 
hero, during the two first great periods of his 
life. But a greater than Moses is here, even 
He, “the latchet of whose shoes Moses is 
unworthy to stoop down and unloose;” to 
whom Moses and Elias, on the mount of trans- 
figuration, brought. ali their glory and honour, 
and laid them at his feet! 

Moses’ “refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter ;” and Jesus disdained 
not to be called “ the son of the carpenter.” 
Supreme, all divine though He was, yet he 
declined not the society of the poorest, mean- 
est, most afflicted of mankind! 

Was the humiliation of Moses cheerful and 
voluntary, not forcibly obtruded upon him, 
but sought out and submitted to? Christ, 
though “in the form of God, and thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, yet made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant.” Was sympathy a 
leading feature in the character of Moses? 
Jesus “hath not despised nor abhorred the 
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affliction of the afflicted, neither hath he hid | every name: that at the name of Jusus every — 
his face from him, but when he cried unto} knee should bow, of things in heaven, and : 
him he heard.”* “Tn all their affliction he | things in earth, and things under the earth : 
was afflicted, and the angel of his presence | and that every tongue should confess that 
saved them; in his love and in his pity he | Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
redeemed them, and he bare them, and car-| Father.” But the time would fail to point 
ried them all the days of old.”+ Did Moses, | out every mark of resemblance. Christ de- 
through the vale of obscurity, arrive at the | rives no glory from similitude to Moses, but 
summit of glory? Of Christ it is said, as | all the glory of Moses flows from his typify- 
following up the scene of his humiliation, | ing Christ the Lord, in whom “all the pro- 
“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted | mises are yea and amen,” and who “is the 
him, and given him a name which is above | end of the law for righteousness to every one 
* Psalm xxii. 24, t Isaiah xiii. 9. that believeth.” 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 


And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come unto the children of Tsrael, and shall say unto them, The 
God of your fathers hath seni me unto you; and they shall say tome, What is his name? What shall 
Tsay unto them? And God said unto Moses,1 AM ‘THAT IAM: And he said, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, 1 AM hath sent me unto you.—Exopus iii. 13, 14. 


Tue objects presented to us in the com-| approach; but whose fervent heat arrests 
merce of the world havea relative greatness, | our speed, and remands us to our proper dis- 
but those with which we converse in soli-| tance. : 
tude and retirement possess a real grandeur} That great man had now passed the se- 
and magnificence. A vast city, a numerous | cond great period of his life in the humble 
and well disciplined army, a proud navy, a | station of a shepherd, and the shepherd too 
splendid court, and the like, dazzle the eyes | of another man’s flock. He had quitted the 
of a stranger, and produce a transient won- | enchanted regions of high life, not only with- 
der and delight. But a little acquaintance | out regret, but with joy; not impelled by 
dissolves the charm; the dimensions of crea- spleen, not soured by disappointment; but | — 
ted greatness speedily contract, the glory | filled with a noble disdain for empty honours, ~ 
departs, and what once filled us with astonish- | with generous sympathy towards his afllicted 
ment isregarded with calm indifference, per- | brethren, animated by exalted piety, which 
haps with disgust. The eye, almost with a | settled on an invisible God, and inspired with 
single glance, reaches the end of human per- | a soul which looked at pomp with contempt, 
fection, and instantly turns from what it has | and on obscurity with acquiescence and de- 
seen, in search of something yet undiscover- | sire. It was in this calm retreat that he cul- 
ed, striving to find in novelty and variety a | tivated those qualities which proved more 
compensation for the poverty, littleness, no- | favourable to the designs of Providence than 
thingness of the creature. But when we | all the learning which he had acquired in 
withdraw from the haunts of men, and either Egypt. 
retire within ourselves or send our thoughts} At the age of eighty the race of glory is 
abroad to contemplate God and his works, |at an end with most men: nay, the drama 
we meet a heiglit and a depth which the line | of life concludes with the generality long 
of finite understanding cannot fathom; we | before that period arrives. But the fame, 
expatiate in a region which still discloses activity, and usefulness of Moses commenced 
new scenes of wonder; we feel ourselves at | not till then; for as it is never too early, so 
once invited and checked, attracted, and re-| it is never too late to serve God and to do 
pelled ; we behold much that we can com- good to men; and true wisdom consists in 
prehend and explain, but much more that waiting for and following the call of Heaven, 
passeth knowledge; we find ourselves, like | not in anticipating and out running it. Abra- 
Moses at the bush, upon “holy ground,” and | ham was turned outa wanderer and an exile 
the same wonderful sight is exhibited to our | at seventy-five. And Moses at fourscore was 
view—“ JEHOVAH!” In a FLAME oF Fire! | sent upon an enterprise, which it required 
whose light irradiates and encourages our | much courage to undertake, much vigour to 
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erush the power of Egypt. 


The solemnity with which the commission 
was given, suited the dignity and importance 
The whole was of God, 
and nex does every thing in amanner worthy 
of himself. While Moses was employed in 
the innocent cares and labours of his lowly 
station; and faithful attention to the duties 
of our several stations is the best preparation 
for the visits of the Almighty; a very un- 
usual and unaccountable appearance pre- 


of the undertaking. 


sented itself to his eyes. A bush wholly 
involved in flames, yet continuing unchanged, 
undiminished, unconsumed by the fire. Whe- 


ther nature preserves her steady tenor, or 


suffers an alteration or suspension of the 
laws by which she is usually governed, the 
finger of God is equally visible in both ; for, 


what power, save that which is divine, could: 
have established, and can maintain the order 
And what 


and harmony of the universe? 
power short of Omnipotence can break in 
upon that order; can make the sun to stand 


still, or its shadow return back to the meri- 


dian after it had declined; can leave to fire 


its illuminating, but withdraw its devouring 


quality ; and render artificial fire, such as 


that of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, harmless 


to the three children of the captivity, but 
fatal to ministers of the king of. Babylon? 
Were our hearts right with God, miraculous 
interpositions would be unnecessary, every 

- creature, every event should promote our 

~ acquaintance with our Maker. And such is 
the condescension of the Most High, that he 
vouchsafes to cure our ignorance, inatten- 
tion, or unbelief, by making the mighty sa- 
crifice of that stated course of things, which 
his wisdom settled at first, and which his 
power continues to support. Rather than 
man shall remain unchanged, unredeemed, 
the great system of nature shall undergo 
alteration; fire shall cease to burn, the Nile 
shall run blood instead of water, the sun for- 
get to shine for three days together; the 
eternal, uncreated Word shall become flesh, 

- and the fountain of life to all, shall expire n 
death, , 

It required not the sagacity of a Moses to 
discover, that there was something extraor- 
dinary here. But mistaking it at first for 
merely an unusual natural appearance, whose 
cause, by a closer investigation, he might be 
able to discover, he is preparing by nearer 
observation to satisfy ae curiosity; when lo! 
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conduct and support, and a great length of 
time to execute. But before the divine man- 
date, every mountain of difficulty sinks, 
“every valley is exalted, the crooked be- 
comes straight, and the rough places plain.” 
Abraham, at the head of a handful of ser- 
vants, subdues five victorious kings, with 
their armies: Sarah, at ninety, bears a son ; 
and Moses, at eighty, with a simple rod in 
his hand, advances to succour Israel, and to 
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to his still greater astonishment, the bush 
becomes vocal as well as brilliant, and he . 
hears his own name distinctly and repeatedly 
called, out of the midst of the flame. Cu- 
riosity and wonder are now checked by.a 
more powerful principle than either. ‘l'er- 
ror thrills in every vein, and arrests his 
trembling steps. How dreadful must the 
visitations of God’s anger be to his enemies, 
if to his best beloved children, the intima- 
tions of his goodness, clothed in any thing 
like sensible glory, be so awful and over- 
whelming? When I meet thee, O my God, 
stripped of this veil of flesh, may I find thee 
a pure,a genial, and a lambent flame of loving 
kindness, not a consuming fire of wrath and . 
vengeance ! 

Moses instantly comprehends that the Lord 
was there ; or,if he could for a moment have 
doubted who it was that talked with him, in 
a moment his doubt must have been removed 
by the continuation of the voice of Him who 
spake. We find here, as in many other places 
of the Old Testament, the same person who 
is styled in the course of the narration, the 
« Angel of the Lord,” styling himself Jeno- 
van and Gop; exercising divine preroga- 
tives, manifesting divine perfections, and 
claiming the homage which is due to Deity 
alone. The person, therefore, thus described, 
can be none other than the uncreated “ An- 
gel of the covenant,” who “at sundry times, 
and in divers manners,” in maturimg the 
work of redemption, assumed a sensible ap- 
pearance; and at length, in the fulness of 
time, united his divine nature to ours and 
dwelt among men, and made them to behold 
his glory, as the glory of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Every thing here is singular, and every 
thing instructive. The first, interview be- 
tween God and Moses inspires terror; but 
the spirit of bondage gradually dies away, 
and refines into the spirit of adoption and 
love. Acquaintance begets confidence, “ per- 
fect love casteth out fear ;” and the man who 
spake to God with trembling in Horeb, by and 
by becomes strengthened to endure his pre- 
sence forty days and nights together, in Sinai, 
“Enduring, as seeing Him who is invisible,” 
he “despised the wrath of an earthly king.” 
When he comes to the knowledge of that 
same God, by the seeing of the eye and the 
hearing of the ear, he “exceedingly fears 
and quakes; abhors himself and lies low in 
dust and ashes.” But, following on to know 
the Lord, he comes at length to converse with 
Him, asa man with his friend. “ Acquaint 
thyself then with Him, and be at peace, 
thereby good shall come unto thee.” Misera- 
ble beyond expression, beyond thought are 
they, whose acquaintance with God has to 
begin at death; who, having lived without a 
gracious, merciful, long-suffering God in the 
world, find they oy by a dreadful neces- 
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sity, fall into the hands of a neglected, for- 
gotten, righteous, incensed God, when they 
leave it. c 

The appearance of Jehovah in the bush 
was not only preternatural, but emblemati- 
cal; it not only sanctioned the commission 
_given to Moses by the seal of Deity, but ex- 


hibited a lively representation of the state of 


his church and people in Egypt; oppressed, 
but not crushed, brought low, but not desert- 
ed of Heaven, in the midst of flames, but not 


‘consumed. And it is a striking emblem of 


the church of God in the world, to the end 


of time: “troubled on every side, yet not 


distressed, perplexed, but not in despair, per- 
secuted, but not forsaken, cast down, but not 
destroyed.” iy « 

The same voice which solicited intercourse 
with Moses, which tendered friendship, which 
encouraged hope, sets a fence about the divine 
Majesty; it reminds him of his distance, of 
his impurity ; it forbids rashness, presumption, 
familiarity. In veneration of the spot which 
God had honoured with his special presence, 
he is commanded to “ put off his shoes from 
off his feet;” a mandate, which by an image 
natural and obvious, enjoins the drawing near 
to God in holy places and in sacred services, 
with seriousness, attention, and reverence ; 
divested of that impurity which men necessa- 
rily contract by coming into frequent contact 
with the world. And surely, it is owing to 
the want of a due sense of the majesty of 
God upon our spirits, that his house is pro- 
faned, and hisservice marred by levity, care- 
lessness, and inattention. Did we seriously 
consider that the place where’ we stand is 
“ holy ground,” that the word which we speak 
and hear is “not the word of men, but of the 
living God,” could one short hour’s attend- 
ance betray us into slumber? Could the little 
jealousies and strife of a base world intrude 
into a worshipping heart? Could the eye find 
leisure to wander upon the dress and appear- 
ance of another? Durst a scornful leer or 
simpering countenance communicate from 
one vain, silly, irreverent spirit to another 
the private sneer and censure? Would there 
be a contention for place and pre-eminence? 
Now, surely, God is as really though less 
sensibly, in this place, as he was in the bush 
at Horeb: and though we see him not, his 
eyes are continually upon us, and he will 
bring every thing into judgment. O Lord, 
open thou our eyes, that we may behold Thee, 
and every other object shall instantly disap- 

ear. 
. The words which follow, if any thing can 
increase their intrinsic force and importance, 
derive a peculiar energy and value to the 
Christian world, as the passage quoted by 
our blessed Lord, from an authority which 
they could not deny, to confute the Sadducees, 
on the subject of the immortality of the soul, 
and the resurrection of the body. “I am the 
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| God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 


the God of Jacob.” We speak of the dead, 
under the idea that they were ; but God re- 
presents them as still existing, and ‘his rela- 
tion to them as unbroken, his care of them as 
uninterrupted. The effect which this decla- 
ration had upon Moses, is such as might have 
been expected ; no more “turning aside to 
see this great sight ;” he hides his face, 
“ afraid to look upon God,” It is ignorance 
of God, not intimate communion, which en- 
courages forwardnessandfreedom. Angels, 
who know him best, and love him most, are 
most sensible of their distance, and are re- 
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presented as “ covering their faces with their . 


wings,” when they approach their dread 
Creator. 

In the declaration which immediately fol- 
lows, under a sanction so solémn and affect- 
ing, which shall we most admire, the mercy 
and goodness of God, or his perfect wisdom 
and foreknowledge? Four hundred years 
have elapsed since this wretched state of his 
posterity had been foretold and revealed to 
Abraham. For wise and gracious purposes 
it was appointed and brought to pass. But 
the days of darkness are now almost ended, 
and thesunreturns. Like rain from heaven 
to a dry and thirsty land, the promises of fa- 
vour and salvation fall upon a persecuted, 
oppressed people; and “that Moses whom 
they refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler 
and judge?” is after an interval of forty 
years sent back to Egypt, on the kind, mer: 
ciful errand of salvation to an oppressed and 
persecuted people. 

Moses however, it would appear, has not 
forgotten the surly reception which his well- 
meant interposition had met with from his 
brethren so long before; and presumes to 
urge it as a reason, why a person of more in- 
fluence and authority should be entrusted 
with the commission. 

He considered not, that formerly he acted 
from the impulse of his own mind; with in- 
deed an upright and benevolent intention, 
but with a zeal rather too bold and impetuous; 
whereas now, he was following the direction 
of Providence, and was therefore: certain of 
success. As there is a sinful pride which 
urges mento seek stations and employments, 
to which they have neither pretension, title, 
nor qualification ; so there is a sinful humili- 
ty, which shrinks from the call of God, which, 
in the guise of self-denial, contains the spirit 
of rebellion and disobedience; and which, 
under the affectation of undervaluing and 
debasing our own persons and qualities, indi- 
rectly charges God with foolishness in choos- 
ing an instrument so inapt and improper. 
Such humility is of the very essence of pride, 
and such, with regret we observe it, was 
the spirit by which Moses was on this occa- 
sion actuated. The heavenly vision removes 
the objection at once, by assuring him of the 
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divine presence, blessing, and support; and |, 


refers him for the proof of it, to a train of 
events closely succeeding each other; and 
all issuing in the people’s assembling to- 
gether, in that very spot, to worship, after 
their enfranchisement, all forming a chain of 
evidence, that the authority under which he 
acted was divine. 

Still doubting and irresolute, Moses ven- 
tures to urge another difficulty, which he ex- 
presses in these terms; “ And Moses said 
unto God, Behold, when I come unto the 
children of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
the God of your fathers hath sent me unto 
you: and they shall say unto me, what is his 
name? What shall I say unto them?’ God 
had already declared his name, and purpose, 
and given his charge, and yet Moses dares to 
make inquiry. How rare a thing it is, to see 
a soul wholly resolved into the will of God! 
How seldom do we find a faith entirely dis- 
posed to be, to do, and to endure, neither 
more nor less than what God is pleased to 
appoint! But the incredulity and presump- 
tion of Moses shall not render the design of 
God of none effect. When men are contra- 
dicted, or opposed, they fly out, and storm, 
and threaten. But the great God bears with 
our frowardness and folly, gives way to our 
scruples, and, yielding to our obstinacy, over- 
comes evil with good. And we are almost 
tempted to rejoice that Moses stood out so 
long, as it gave occasion to the most solemn 
and satisfying proclamation of the name ‘and 
nature of God, from his own mouth, and the 
most amiable and engaging picture of tender 
mercy and long-suffering that ever was ex- 
hibited. “And God said unto Moses, I AM 
THAT I AM: And he said, Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, 1 AM hath 
sent me unto you.” 

What flimsy things are commissions issued 
under the handwriting and seals of kings, 
compared to this! a shred of parchment, a 
morsel of wax, an unmeaning scrawl: a slen- 
der, contracted, shortlived power, delegated 
from one worm to another. Where is now 
the signet of Ahasuerus, which pretended to 
communicate irreversible authority to the 
writing whereto it was affixed? Where are 

.the warrants under which the statesmen and 
heroes of other times deliberated, fought, and 
conquered? With the princes who granted 
them they are gone to oblivion. They were 
what they were. They fulfilled their day, and 
then they fell asleep, and now are seen no 
more! What avail the long list of empty 
titles, which potentates and princes, in the 
pride of their hearts, affix to their perishing 
names? All, all shrink and fade, before that 
tremendous Power, whose authority no 
change of circumstances can affect, whose 
existence no succession of ages can impair; 

’ who, yesterday, to-day and for ever still pro- 
claims of himself, “I am,” 
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Nothing case! the simplicity, aublimity, 

and force of these remarkable words. Inde- ° 
pendency of existence, eternity of duration, 
immutability of purpose, faithfulness and 
truth in keeping covenant and showing»mer- 
cy, are all conveyed in one little sentence, 
“T amvuat I am.” Longinus, the celebrated 
critic, has, with equal judgment and taste, 
quoted a well known passage from the writ- 
ings of Moses, as an instance of the true 
sublime, viz. the first words pronounced by 
the Creator in the formation of the world, 
“ And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” -Why did not Longinus dip 
deeper into the works of this great historian; 
why did he not enrich and embellish his own 
beautiful little book, and farther approve his 
exquisite taste, by inserting other passages 
from the page of inspiration, particularly the 
passage under review? A passage which 
Jews, Heathens, and Christians, as one man, 
have consented to admire. 

Under the sanction of this most awful 
name, God repeats his commission, repeats 
his charge, repeats his promise of support, 
assistance, and success; success with the el- 
ders of Israel; success with the people; 
success against Pharaoh. And yet, Moses 
“staggers at this promise,” although it be 
the promise of the Eternal, “through unbe- 
lief!) What have we most to wonder at here, 
the strange incredulity and perverseness of 
the prophet, or the singular fidelity and ex- 
actness of the historian, in recording his own 
errors? God had said, “they shall hearken 
to thy voice:” yet Moses presumes, in the 
face of this express declaration, to gainsay 
and draw back.— And Moses answered, and 
said, But behold, they will not believe me; 
nor hearken unto my voice : for they will say, 
The LORD hath not appeared unto thee.” 
Surely “the LORD is Gon, and not man, and 
therefore the children of men are not con- 
sumed.” A man of common spirit would here 
have broken off the conference, and left the 
timid, foward shepherd to his own folly, and 
permitted him to remain destitute of the ho- 
nour which he obstinately persevered to de- 
cline. But it pleased God to show us patience, 
at least in one instance, too powerful for un- 
belief: “for his ways are not like our ways, 
nor his thoughts as our thoughts.” 

He who would cure infidelity in others, 
must first be purged of the old leaven him- 
self, T'o effect this in the heart of his servant 
Moses, God’ vouchsafes to perform miracle 
upon miracle. He turns the rod which was 
in the hand of Moses into a serpent; and 
from a serpent to a rod again: in order to 
intimate to him and to the world that the 
most harmless things become noxious, and 
the most pernicious things innocent at his 
command. His hand is in a moment covered 
with leprosy, and in a moment restored—to 
show the power of God’s holy law to fix guilt 
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upon the sinner, and of his a to remove 
it from the penitent. He is enjoined and au- 
thorized to perform these signs before all 
Israel, in order to produce that conviction in 
them, which they had first wrought upon his 
own mind. Should these stil] happen to fail, 
he is permitted to go a step farther. Nature 
shall submit to a thorough alteration, rather 
than the seed of faithful Abraham continue 
slaves in Egypt, or perish through unbelief. 
Water shall become blood before their eyes, 
rather than the blood of their innocent chil- 
dren be poured out any more like water upon 
the ground. 

And now, surely, Moses is gained, and the 
work of God shall no longer stand still. Alas! 
the sullen spirit is not yet subdued. Though 
forced to retreat, he continues to fight as he 
retires. The slowness of Israel to believe, 
was formerly the plea; now his own want 
of talents is urged in excuse of his strange 
backwardness and disobedience. That objec- 
tion too is immediately removed, by a pro- 
mise of wisdom and eloquence suited to the 
occasion. The language of the oracle, and 
the longsuffering of the speaker, are miracu- 
lous and supernatural, as all the other cir- 
cumstances of the case, “ And the Lorp said 
unto him, Who hath made man’s mouth? or 
who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the see- 
ing, or the blind? Have not I, the Lord? 
Now, therefore go, and I will be with thy 
mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say.”* 

“Wonder, O heavens, and be astonished, 
O earth!” This, instead of producing humble 
submission and instantaneous compliance, 
without a reason and without a plea, meets 
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wilt send.” And now what heart does not. 





with a direct refusal; “O my Lord, send I 
pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou 
7 * Exod. iv. 11, 12. 


tremble for fear, that the fire which had 
spared the bush, should wax hot, to punish 
the madness of the prophet?. What patience 
can endure such a repetition of insult? The ~ 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Mo- 
ses; and—and what? O it becomes a flame 
of love to melt his heart, and purify it of its 
dross. “The anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Moses, and he said, Is not Aaron the 
Levite thy brother? I know that he can 
speak well. And also behold, he cometh forth 
to meet thee; and when he seeth thee, he 
will be glad in his heart.” Providence had 
all this while been preparing a concluding, 
a convincing proof of power, wisdom, and 
goodness inconceivable. Lo, Aaron isalready 
far advanced on his way from Egypt, in quest 
of his brother. 

That, after so long an interval, through a 
field of so many chances, he should at that 
very instant of time arrive—How is it to be 
accounted fort On no other principle but 
this, the Lord is “ wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working.” “He seeth the end 
from the beginning.” He saith, “ My counsel 
shall stand, and I will fulfil all my pleasure.” 
“He doth according to his will in the armies 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth.” Let every knee bow, let every tongue 
confess, let every heart adore, and love, and 
submit. 

Moses is at length subdued, and we stand 
with astonishment and joy to contemplate 
the triumph of mercy over judgment. God 
grant we may improve the example of his 
divine patience asa pattern. God in mercy 
preserve us from presuming upon it, as an 
encouragement to offend. And may God 
bless what has been spoken. Amen. 
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And Moses spake so unto the children of Israel; but they hearkened not unto Moses, for anguish of 
spirit, and for cruel bondage——Exonus vi. 9. 


Every nation has in its history events of 


eculiar importance, which latest posterity 
is disposed fondly to commemorate. But the 
memory of remarkable deliverances is ne- 
cessarily blended with the recollection of 
heavy distress or imminent danger, and 
whether as men, or as citizens, we greatly 
"rejoice, by that very joy we expressly declare 
that we, or our fathers, once had cause to 
mourn. Perpetual sunshine suits not the 
state of the natural world; perpetual success 


is by no means favourable either to human 
happiness or virtue. Hunger is necessary 
to give a relish to food; the gloom of winter 
is the happiest recommendation of the cheer- 
fulness and bloom of spring. We discover 
the value of health by disease; and the bles- 
sings of peace would be but half understood, 
were it not for the antecedent anxieties and 
calamities of war. Men therefore act fool« 
ishly as well as impiously when they charge 
the wise, righteous, and merciful Governor 
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of the world, with carelessness or unkind- 
ness, because he admits into the system of 
his works, or into his moral government of 
the universe, what ignorance calls disorder, 
what presumption cries down as unnecessary, 
and pride condemns as unjust. 

What so irregular at first sight, and al- 
ways so to the vulgar eye, as the face of the 
starry heavens? A handful of little sparks, 
scattered at random in the air! But to the 
attentive, inquiring, enlightened spirit, they 
present a vast combination of worlds, each in 
its place, every one moving in its proper or- 
bit; the whole possessing every quality that 
can at once excite astonishment and inspire 
delight; greatness, order, beauty, harmony, 
utility! They present excellencies obvious 
to the slighest observation of the most shal- 
low understanding ; excellencies undiscover- 
able by the closest investigation of the most 
penetrating genius. Now, clownish thought- 
Jessness and stupidity is not more incom- 
petent to judge of the order and frame of na- 
ture, than passion and prejudice, by which 
all men are governed, are to determine upon 
the wisdom and goodness of the ways of Pro- 
vidence. Every man would have every thing 
bend to his humour, conveniency, indolence, 
or interest. This would produce, were it 
permitted, endless confusion and misery, did 
not God overrule and employ the activity 
and the indolence, the senseless caprices and 
the jarring interests of men to execute his 
purposes, and without their intention, nay, 
in spite of their efforts, make them produc- 
tive of regularity, stability, and happiness. 

In contemplating, therefore, agents and 
events, those of which we have heard and 
read, or those which we see and in which 
we are concerned, the only road to com- 

sure and improvement is, to consider the 
whole as the work of a supreme, intelligent, 
almighty, invisible Agent, who is carrying 
on a plan which we comprehend not, or un- 
derstand only in part, and who,-from all that 
we can know of him from nature, from expe- 
rience, and from revelation, takes delight in 
showing mercy and doing good, but who, in 
the exercise of even these gracious preroga~ 
tives, governs not himself by the partial 
lights, hasty conceptions, and contracted views 
of ignorant, erring men, but by his own all- 
comprehending intelligence, all-pervading 
benignity, all-subduing love. : 
~ Tf in that portion of ancient history which 
is now to come under our consideration, we 
observe Providence treating one nation with 
uncommon severity and another with indul- 
gence altogether as singular, we are to re- 
gard the parties not as they are in themselves, 
or in relation to each other, but in their re- 
lation to Gop and to mankind in general, as 
an important link in the great chain of Pro- 
vidence, as serving and instructing the hu- 
man race to the end of the world. ‘The per- 
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verseness and unbelief of Moses met with pity 
and forgiveness, and were cured by a series 
of miracles. [he impiety and unbelief of 
Pharaoh met with resentment and punish- 
ment, and were even confirmed and strength-. 


ened by a most awful series of miracles; not 


for the sake of Moses and Pharaoh merely, 
but to illustrate in the eyes of the whole 
world the goodness and severity of Gop ; the 
wisdom and safety of repentance and sub- 
mission on the one hand, the madness and 
danger of impenitence on the other. Egypt 
was plagued, and Israel saved, that violence 
and cruelty might be awakened to see the 
naked sword of justice suspended by a single 
hair over its guilty throat; and that misery 
and depression might find a refuge from 
despair. 

We have seen with what solemnity the 
commission to Moses for the deliverance of 
Israel was granted, and the awful seal which 
was appended to it; even the great and fear- 
ful name, Junovan, “Iam Tuar I am.” We 
have seen the backwardness, irresolution, and 
timidity of the prophet, in undertaking an 
employment so flattering to ambition, so de- 
sirable to the spirit of patriotism, so elevating 
to a mind awake to the influence of religion. 
We have seen the goodness and condescen- 
sion of Gop in deigning, by repeated exer- 
tions of power and mercy, to remove the 
scruples and level the objections of incre- 
dulity and fear. And we have seen Aaron, 
the brother of Moses, providentially conduct- 
ed to the spot, and at the moment, to esta- 
blish a belief in the divine power and ve- 
racity, to confirm the wavering, trembling 
soul, and constituted to a share of the dili- 
gence, difficulty, danger, and glory of the 
illustrious enterprize. 

Behold then two plain old men, one of 
eighty, and the other of eighty-three years 
old, setting out from the deserts of Arabia, 
on an undertaking to human reason the most 
wild and romantic that ever was attempted ; 
to persuade or to constrain one of the most 
powerful princes of the world to enfranchise, 
nay, to dismiss the tenth part of his most 
valuable and useful subjects! And how are 
they provided for this vast undertaking ? 
The pleas of reason, the powers of eloquence, 
the calls of humanity, the claims of justice it 
is well known, make but a feeble impression 
on the hearts of kings, when their pride, am- 
bition, or interest oppose. For such a vast 
multitude to slip away by stealth is impossi- 
ble, and to think of forcing an escape from a 
power so greatly superior is rashness and 
ruin. When men engage in hazardous and 
difficult expeditions, they levy armies, accu- 
mulate treasure, provide magazines, strength- 
en themselves with alliances. But when 
Gop addresses himself to action, we behold 
no apparatus, no effort. Is an umverse to 
start out of nothing? af Gop speaks, and it is 
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done.” Is a sun to arise, and light to shine? 
Gop says, “ Let there be light.” Isa great 
nation to be subdued, and a little one asserted 
into liberty? Our eyes are directed, not to 


a general at the’ head of a mighty host, but. 


toa shepherd with his crook in his hand. ; 

But the commands of Heaven break not in 
upon the sacred duties and the virtuous cha- 
rities of private life. The charge given to 

doses was pressing, the object most import- 
ant, and the authority under which it was 
issued, supreme; but yet he is permitted to 
return fot a little while, to attend to the calls 
of nature, of gratitude, to the gentle claims 
of filial piety, of conjugal and paternal affec- 
tion. He went back to his father-in-law to 
_ acknowledge his protection, hospitality, and 
kindness to him when a stranger, to inform 
him of the extraordinary commission he had 
just received, and the necessity he was 
thereby laid under of immediately entering 
upon the execution of it; to obtain his con. 
sent for this purpose, and to ask his paternal 
benediction, Religion is in a happy state in 
the soul of that man, who has learned to 
unite and reconcile the views and pursuits 
of the citizen with those of the private man; 
who pleads not the performance of one duty 
as an excuse for the omission of another; 
whose life exhibits every moral and divine 
principle in action, every one in his season, 
every one in his place. How simple and af- 
fectionate the dismission which honest Ra- 
guel gave to Moses, compared to that of the 
selfish, rapacious Laban to Jacob :*—“ Go in 
peace!” says Raguel; an adieu expressive at 
once of submission to the will of Providence, 
and of affection to his son-in-law, mixed with 
regret at the thought of parting with him. 

It pleased Gop again’ to confirm the con- 
fidence of Moses, by assuring him that all 
who had ever harboured a design against his 
life were now dead; and that nothing there- 
fore remained but to address himself boldly 
to his great work. Accompanied with his 
wife and two sons, he leaves the land of Mi- 
dian, and proceeds towdrds Egypt. 

On this journey, a very extraordinary in- 
cident occurs: but the conciseness of the sa- 
cred history leaves it involved in much dark- 
ness and difficulty. Gop had blessed him 
with two sons in Midian, whom, in compli- 
ance with the commandment of Gon, and as 
a son of Abraham, 
cised on the eighth day from their birth._— 
This, however, either for want of the proper 
minister, from inattention, or out of impro- 
per respect to. the feelings or prejudices of 
Zipporah his wife, or some other reason that 
appears not, had been hitherto wholly ne- 
glected, and thereby his children, the young- 
er at least, through his neglect, seems to 
have incurred the dreadful penalty denounced 
by the terms of the covenant against uncir- 

* Gen. xxxi. 26, &c, 
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he ought to have circum-, 
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| cumcised persons, that of being “cut off — 
from his people.” ‘This punishment God 
seems disposed to exact at the hand of Mo- ~ 
ses himself, who was indeed the guilty per- 
son, by attacking him either with a threat- 
ening bodily distemper, by remorse of con- 
science for his criminal neglect, by the 
appearance of an avenging angel, or some 
other sensible token of displeasure. But the 
difficulty is, Why the conduct of Moses in 
this respect was never called in question 
before? Why he was not purged of. this 
guilt before he was honoured at all with the 
divine commission? Why the precept was 
enforced upon a journey, and at an inn, 
where the operation could be performed less 
commodiously, and was accompanied with 
some degree of danger? What could Zippo- 
rah mean when she reproached Moses as 
“a bloody husband?” The passage is evi- 
dently enveloped in much obscurity; and 
probably with design. Instead of curiously 
inquiring into its hidden meaning, an attempt 
vain and unprofitable, we may, by the bless- 
ing of God, learn from it more than one prac- 
tical lesson, neither obscure nor unimport- 
ant; and this, no doubt, the Spirit of Gop 
principally intended. The first is, that no 
circumstances of prudence or conveniency 
can ever be with propriety urged as a dis- 
pensation with a clearly commanded duty. 
Secondly, that as there may be a sinful un- 
dervaluing of the feelings, prejudices, and 
inclinations of our near and dear relations, 
so there may be a sinful tenderness for, and 
compliance with them, to the neglect of 
Gop’s known and declared will, and at the 
risk of falling under his just censure. Third- 
ly, that he who is to be the interpreter of 
the law to others, ought in all points to be 
blameless, and in all things conformed to the 
law himself. To which we may add yet a 
fourth, not of less importance than any of 
these ; namely, that when Gop has procured 
the proper respect to his revealed will, the 
controversy between him and the offender is 
at an end, the object of his government being 
not so much to avenge himself as to amend 
the criminal. 

This scene of domestic danger and dis. 
tress is speedily followed by another of a 
pleasanter kind, namely, the interview be- 
tween the two brothers, in the wilderness ; 
an interview attended with many circum- 
stances to render it mutually interesting and 
satisfactory. It must have been highly gra- 
tifying to Moses, after living forty years 
among strangers, to meet his own brother, 
to receive particular information concerning 
his family and nation, and to communicate to 
a friendly ear the knowledge of his own si- 
tuation during so long an interval, What 
must it have been on the other hand, to 
Aaron, to learn from the mouth of his bro- 
ther the great designs of Providence respect 
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ing themselves and their people? With 
‘what overflowings of heart would they min- 
gle their sighs and tears? With what ar- 
dour would their united prayers, and vows, 
and praises ascend to heaven? How con- 
firmed the faith, how forward the zeal of 
each, strengthened and stimulated by that of 
the other. They go on their way rejoicing; 
they are following Gop, and they must prosper. 

_ Moses had found the evidence of his di- 
vine mission completed, in the opportune ar- 
rival of his brother Aaron, according to the 
declaration of the oracle at the bush; and he 
soon finds a resolution of his first doubt, in 
the very entrance upon the discharge of his 
office. Compare the first, and the two last 
verses of this fourth chapter, and see what a 
contrast they form to one another. “ And 
Moses answered, and said, But, behold, they 
will not believe me, nor hearken unto my 
voice; for they will say, The Lord hath not 
appeared unto thee.” “ And Aaron spoke 
all the words which the Lorp had spoken 
unto Moses, and did the signs in the sight of 
the people. And the people believed: and 
when they heard that the Lord had visited 
the children of Israel, and that he had looked 
upon their affliction, then they bowed their 
heads and worshipped.” The tremendous 
name JEHOVAH affixed as a signet to the 
record, and vouching its authority by sign 
upon sign, quickly produces belief; and in- 
spires gratitude and joy corrected by reve- 
rence and godly fear. So far, then, the way 
is cleared, and Moses is no longer rejected 
as an upstart and intruder, as presuming to 
take upon himself the office of prince and 
judge over his brethren. 

But this is the smallest difficulty in the 
way. Who does not eagerly cleave to the 
prospect of returning liberty * en believe 
things incredible, attempt things impossible, 
endure things intolerable, when freedom, 
precious freedom is the object. No wonder 
then that oppressed, groaning Israel should 
greedily listen to the voice of this heavenly 
charmer. But the grand difficulties are yet 
behind. Their fetters will not fall off by a 
wish. Their fond desires dictate not the 
edicts of Pharaoh. The smarting of the 
strokes of their task-master whips are not 
to be conjured away by a sound. The ques- 
tion is not, will Israel believe ; but, will the 
king of Egypt comply? Every step Moses 

_advances, he finds a new and growing proof 
~ of the truth and faithfulness of Gop. For 
~ the same mouth which declared concerning 
the children of Israel, “they shall hearken 
unto thy voice,” declared concerning Pha- 
raoh, “1 am sure that the king of Egypt will 
- not let you go, no not by a mighty hand.” 
The faith and obedience of the one, therefore, 
and the insolence and pride of the other, 
equally and conjointly demonstrated to Moses, 
that the Lord had spoken unto him. 
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Armed, therefore, with a command from 
on high, confident of the goodness of their 
cause, and exalted above the fear of man, 
Moses and his brother advance boldly into 
the presence of the king, and make their 
requisition in these lofty and majestic words ; 
«Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Let 


my people go, that they may hold a feast . 


unto me in the wilderness.” 

In some ancient Jewish fragments, we 
have an account of four miracles, by which 
Moses signalized his entrance into Egypt. 
First, he made fire to issue out of the earth, 
in the eyes of all Israel, and thereby pro- 
duced confidence in him as their deliverer. 
Secondly, being shut up in prison by order 
of Pharaoh, he broke the bars, burst open 
the gates, struck the guards with death, and 
released himself, Thirdly, he pronounced 
in the ears of the king, the name of JE- 
HOVAH—at the sound of which that prince 
became deaf, and after a certain interval re- 
covered his hearing, through the interposi- 
tion of him who had taken itaway. Fourth- 
ly, by the use of the same awful name, he 
deprived all the Egyptian priests of sense 
and motion. 
on entering the palace of the tyrant, he was 
suddenly clothed with a dreadful form, and 
a countenance bright and majestic, like that 
of an angel. But we have no need to re- 
sort to fancy for a description of the magni- 
ficence of the scene, neither is there rea- 
son to suppose that any part of the glory of 
Moses consisted in personal lustre. His Em- 
ployer and his errand lend him sufficient dig- 
nity and importance, without the glare which 
dazzles the eye. 

Whatever were the outward appearance 
of Moses, his message, we know, was treat- 
ed by Pharaoh with insolence and contempt, 
in these words; “ Who is the Lord, that I 
should obey his voice, to let Israel go? I 
know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel 
go.” We are not to conclude that Pharaoh 
was an atheist, from his using this impious 
language. No: Egypt wasa country wholly 
given to superstition; @ land which had mul- 
tiplied deities to itself. It was JEnovAH 
whom he scorned to acknowledge. It was 
the God of Israel whom he despised. He 
judged of the power of their Patron and Pro- 
tector from their own present forlorn condi- 
tion. 

The methods which Moses and Aaron em- 
ployed to obtain the end of their mission, is 
a beautiful, an instructive, and an alarming 
representation of the conduct of Providence 
towards sinners in general. They begin 
with delivering a plain message in the name 
of their Master. Being repulsed, they pro- 
ceed to argue and expostulate. A deaf ear 
being turned to the voice of reason and hu- 
manity, they have recourse to more extra- 
ordinary proofs of the weight and authority 


To this the Rabbins add, that 
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of their commission ; proofs which, indeed, 
mark an Almighty arm; but an arm stretch- 
ed out to convince, not to crush. A bold 
defiance being given to Omnipotence, what 
other method of working conviction and of 
procuring respect is left, but to let it fall 
with all its dreadful weight on the head of 
the defier ? 

It happened to Israel as it often does to 
men struggling to get free from the pressure 
of calamity, their efforts only serve to plunge 
them deeper in the mire; and it happened 
to Moses and Aaron, as it sometimes befalls 
men actuated by a similar good intention, but 
with less title and encouragement, their inter- 
ference hurts those whom it was meant to 
serve; and they have the mortification of 
seeing the miseries of their poor brethren 
' eruelly increased, through what might be 
deemed their own zeal and officiousness.— 
The inflexible tyrant avenges himself, for 
the freedom taken with the king of Egypt 
by persons so low and contemptible, upon the 
bleeding shoulders of thousands of wretches, 
who could not redress themselves, and who 
durst not complain. Miserable condition in- 
deed! where the’ caprice of one man deter- 
mines the fate of millions! Happy the na- 
tion where not men but laws govern ! 

Providence, in this instance, seems re- 
solved to try how far savage cruelty and pa- 
tient suffering can go ; but ready to interfere 
in both, when they have come to the extreme. 
Israel is not prepared for salvation, till the 
cup of wo is fuil, and deliverance is des- 
paired of from every-quarter save Heaven : 
and Pharaoh feels not the rod of Gop’s an- 
ger, till having filled up the measure of his 
iniquity, hardened his heart against Gop and 
against man, poured contempt upon mercy, 
and braved infinite justice, he exalts himself 
into an awful monument to every impenitent 
sinner, of the desperate madness of fighting 
with his Maker. 

Moses is ready to sink afresh, under this 
cruel disappointment. The reproaches of the 
unhappy sufferers, called, forced, lashed into 
labour, beyond what their strength could bear, 
cut him tothe heart, and again he shrinks 
from the task which was imposed on him: 
and in these desponding words, he ventures 
to pour out the anguish of his soul before 
the Lord; “ Wherefore hast thou’ so evil 
entreated this people? Why is it that thou 


hast sent me? For since I came to Pharaoh. 


to speak in thy name, he hath done evil to 
this people, neither hast thou delivered thy 
people at all.” 

Thus far has flowed the angry tide of 
proud, imperial passion: and thus low has 
ebbed the trembling, retreating stream of 
baffled expectation. And now, “it is time, 
Lord, that thou work !” To the one he saith, 
“Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther, 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
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To the other, “ Return, and fill all thy chan- 
nels, and overflow all thy banks.” 
. The angel of the Lord begins with reas- 
suring Moses himself, by a recapitulation of 
the tenor of the covenant made with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, under the sanction of 
his name as the Lorpv Gop Aumicury. In 
all their wanderings, weaknesses, and dis- 
tresses they had been encouraged to trust 
in a Being, omnipotent to protect them, all- 
sufficient to- supply their wants. But their 
posterity were henceforth to know him by 
another name, and under a new description, 
even the incommunicable, unutterable name 
which denotes eternal, unchangeable self- 
existence ; deriving nothing from any, but 
conferring upon all, life, and breath, and all 
things ; who is above all, through all, and in 
all; “the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever :” and, of consequence, true to his 
word, faithful in keeping covenant, unalter- 
able in his. decrees ! 

Under the seal of that most tremendous, 
most animating and inspiring name, Moses 
is again dispatched to the people, with the 
assurance of a speedy, an instantaneous ap- 
pearance in their behalf! But alas! their 
spirit is broken by the long continuance and 
accumulated weight of their calamities.— 
They have been disappointed so often, that 
they can believe, can hope no longer ; and 


the message delivered by Moses is like a 


charming song upon the ear of a deaf or a 
dead man. He is sent from the people to 
Pharaoh, with a repetition of the demand of 
Heaven upon him. But alas! the messenger 
himself has caught the desponding spirit of 


the unhappy.men whom he had been last 
visiting ; the heart of Pharaoh has not 
in the least relented. Heaven seems to have 


omewhat too late; the cause 
appears lost. Let us judge nothing rashly ; 
let us not judge before the time. Let us 
humbly and patiently wait the issue, and then 
condemn if we dare, if we can. 

Moses at the bush saw Gop, under the 
appearance of a flame of fire; but no man 
can see Gop and live. “ No man hath seen 
Gop at any time: the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” The deliverer of Israel need- 
ed himself to be nurtured and prepared for 
the discharge of his high office ; but a Sa- 
viour of a lost world entered upon the exe- 
cution of his infinitely more arduous task, 
every way qualified to bring it to a. happy 
conclusion. The Jewish lawgiver stood him- 
self condemned by the law, and was a par- 
taker with others in guilt and transgression; 
the Christian Leader was “ holy, harmless, 
and undefiled.” Moses undertook the work 
assigned to him, slowly and reluctantly ; but, 
O with what readiness did the friend of man- 
kind press forward to the perfecting of his 
kind design; “Lol come: in the volume 
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‘of the book it is written of me: I delight to} this passover with , ou before I ri 
do thy will,O my God: yea, thy law is with- : f from peer 


in my heart.”* “T have a baptism to be bap- 
tised with, and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished ?’+ And yet there was no 
shame, no pain, no cross in thé way of Mo- 
ses; whereas the Captain of salvation was 
to be “made perfect through sufferings ;” 
nevertheless he advanced undismayed to the 
combat. “ With desire I have desired to eat 


* Psalm xl. 7, & t Luke xii. 50. 


Moses frequently recoiled from the conflict, . 
shrunk from the difficulty and danger, failed 
in the ‘hour of trial; but our great Leader 
and Commander went on “ conquering-and 
to conquer ;” turned not back ; desisted not 
from doing and from: suffering, till he could 
say, “ It is finished.” The Sun of righteous- 
ness shineth in his strength, let every star 
hide his diminished ‘head. T'o him be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 
* Luke xxii. 16. 
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Then the Lord said unto Moses, Now shalt thou see what I will do unto Pharaoh ; for with a strong hand 


all he let them go, and with a strong 


Tue history of the divine conduct is the 
best illustration of the nature of Gov. Do 
we desire to know what the Supreme Bemg 
is? We have but to consider what he does. 
Are we anxious to be satisfied of the truth 
of the declarations made by the great Jeno- 
yan concerning himself in his word? Let 
us compare them with the history and expe- 
rience of men in every age. . The proofs of 
the divine goodness and mercy are written in 
characters so fair, and are so frequently pre- 
sented to our view, that not to observe them 
must argue the grossest stupidity and inat- 
tention; and not to acknowledge, love, and 
‘adore the glorious source of that unbounded 
goodness, must argue the blackest ingrati- 
tude. When the Lord makes himself known 
by the judgments which he executes, we 
see him advancing, to use the ideas and the 
language of men, with slow and reluctant 
steps. When misery is to be relieved, bene- 
fits conferred, or sins forgiven, the blessing 
outruns expectation, nay, even desire. But 
when the wicked are to be punished, justice 
seems to regret the necessity under which 
it is laid, to maintain itself, and the sinner is 
not destroyed till, to his own conviction, his 
condemnation is acquitted of unrighteous- 
hess, and till every thing around him calls 
for vengeance. 

- The wickedness of the old world was so 
great, that Gon is said to have “ repented 
that he had made man.” Nevertheless, after 
God had threatened to destroy the human 
race with a deluge, a reprieve of many years 
is granted, to afford space and means for 
averting the calamity by repentance. Abra- 


ham was permitted, nay, encouraged to in- 
Z 


hand shall he drive them out of his land—Exopus vi. I. 


tercede for the sinful, the devoted cities of 
the plain of Jordan ; ‘and the righteousness of 
so small a number as five persons would have 
saved the whole people of those regions. 
The nations of Canaan were not expelled, to 
make way for Israel, till the measure of their 
iniquity was full; and the haughty spirit of 
Pharaoh was not brought low, by wonder 
upon wonder, by plague upon plague, till he 
had hardened his heart against the power of 
God, and the sufferings of men, and thereby 
made himself a “vessel of wrath fitted for 
destruction.” . 

The awful scene which we are this night 
to contemplate, is, in more respects than 
oné, singular and unexampled. We are not 
only presented with a series of miracles, a 
demonstration of the tremendous power of 
Almighty Gon, but, what is still more ex- 
traordinary, they are a series of miracles, 
all marked with uncommon rigour and seve- 
rity. The wise and righteous Governor of 
the world seems, in this instance, to have 
deviated from the usual lenity of his pro- 
ceeding; as if determined to make men 
tremble before him, and to stand in awe of 
his power and justice, as well as to hope in 
his mercy. 

Moses and Aaron, though their former 
embassy to Pharaoh had met with a recep- _ 
tion so mortifying to themselves, and so fatal 
to their afflicted brethren, are obliged and 
encouraged, at God’s command, to undertake 
a second, And the haughty tyrant having 
dared to reject the first, as delivered in the 
name ofan unknown God, they are now fur- 
nished with credentials which carried their 
own authority on their foreheads, and which 
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ground, likewise become serpents. The 
heart of Pharaoh exults, and the magicians 
of Egypt laugh the Jewish shepherds ‘to 
‘scorn. - But the triumph of unbelief is only 
for a moment. Aaron’s rod, in its serpent 
state, walled up their rods. Reasonmg 
man will ask, why were not impiety and in- 
fidelity checked in their very first attempt ? 
Why were the demons of Egypt left in pos- 
session of the slightest vestige of power, to 
oppose-or to imitate the mighty power of 
God? Why grant'to Pharaoh and to his 
magicians, even the momentary triumph of 
their incantations? The reason is obvious. 
Had the Egyptian enchantments been attend- 
ed with no success, and produced no effect, 
infidelity would have had its plea at hand. 
“ Your pretended miracle is mere illusion, 
it is an attempt to mislead our understand- 
ing, by imposmg upon our senses. Though 
we cannot produce this particular effect, or 
perform this particular trick, by our art, we 
can effect wonders equally or much more 
astonishing.” But, by being permitted to 
succeed im their first effort, and to rival 
Moses and Aaron so far in power and reputa- 
tion, they are insensibly drawn in to give 
their sanction to the sign performed by the 
Hebrews, for the sake of their own credit; 
and no sooner is it stamped for currency, 
with their image and superscription, than 
they and their abettors are confounded, by 
seemg the wretched impression of their art 
effaced, absorbed, annihilated ; and no image 
remains visible, but that of the living and 
true God. The power which swallowed up 
the magicians’-rods, could as easily have pre- 
vented the transmutation; but the confuta- 
tion is much more complete by the one than 
it would have been by the other. ° Impiet 
has shut her own mouth, and infidelity stands 
stripped of her last and only plea. 

An opportunity is here presented of insti- 
tuting an inquiry, which has greatly, employ- 
ed and violently divided the learned and in: 
genious ; namely, whether the supernatural 
effects, here and elsewhere in scripture as- 
cribed, to the agency of demons and malig- 
nant spirits, through the practice of magical 
arts, were real miracles, that is, alterations 
of the known and established laws of nature, 
by the permission of Gop; or only dexterous 
Impositions, practised by subtile artists, on 
the simple and credulous, giving the appear- 
ance of reality to what had no existence? 
We shall not take upon us to determine; 
whether of these. two opinions is most con- 
formable to reason, and to the analogy of 
faith. But the opportunity having offered, 
we shall take the liberty of suggesting some 
considerations, tending less to settle the 
question, than to show that, perhaps, itis not 
capable of a solution. But our grand aim 
shall be to show, that, which .ever side men 
are pleased to take, the miracles wrought in 


were calculated to convince every thing but 
rooted infidelity, of the divine power by 
which they were issued. First, they make 
reason speak. And had Pharaoh been wise, 
no other monitor had been necessary. Buta 
deaf ear being turned to that meek and 
heavenly charmer, it becomes needful to em- 
ploy a stronger and more forcible language. 
Being again introduced, they again deliver 
their message, and are again treated with 
scorn. Aaron,ashe was commanded, having 
the rod of God in his hand, casts it upon the 
ground before Pharaoh and his court, and lo! 
it instantly becomes animated ; it is convert- 
ed into a serpent, armed with deadly poison. 
When Moses first beheld this strange sight, 
he “was afraid, and would have fled:” but 
Pharaoh appears not in the least alarmed. 
The same fire melts wax, and hardens clay ; 
the same doctrine is the savour of life unto 
life in them that believe, and of death unto 
death in them that perish. 

Some interpreters have alleged, that this 
transformation was not only miraculous, but 
emblematical, and that it was intended to 
humble this tyrannical and sanguinary prince, 
by exhibiting a representation of his own 
character, and of his subserviency to the 
power of that God whom he had presumed 
to defy. When a sudden and striking change, 
through the permission of Providence, takes 
place! A harmless rod or shepherd’s crook, 
the emblem of mild, wise, and good govern- 
ment, is changed into a poisonous snake, the 
emblem of cruelty and oppression. And lo, 
at the divine pleasure, the poison is again ex- 

tracted, the deadly tooth is plucked out, and 
the fiery serpent becomes a harmless rod 
again. And thus in general, afilictive provi- 
dences are either the gentle rod of a wise 
father to admonish, to correct, and to reform ; 
or the keen two-edged sword of an adversary, 
to cleave asunder, to devour, and to destroy. 
Whether. this were intended or not, it. is 
evident Pharaoh understood it not, or disre- 
garded it. And, as infidelity is always de- 
sirous of fortifying itself by something that 
has the semblance of ‘reason: and, while it 
pretends to.doubt of every thing, is, in truth, 
the most simple and eredulous principle in 
the world. Pharaoh affects to treat the mi- 
racle which was wrought by Moses and 
Aaron, as a mere trick, a feat of necromancy 
or magic. He calls for such of his own 
people as professed these arts, to confront 
them with the Israelitish ambassadors: in 
order to oppose skill to skill, and to diminish 
the respect and attention. claimed by Moses 
and Aaron, to their mission, and to their God, 
by showing similar or equal signs, performed 
by Jannes and Jambres, the votaries of an 
Egyptian deity. 
' The magicians confidently undertake the 
task, and, through the permission of Heaven, 
partly succeed, . Their rods cast upon the 
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‘support of truth, through the agency of the 
“Author of ali good, preserve all their superi- 
ority, and the truth itself shines in all its 
lustre. 

And, first, if we try the cause by the letter 
of the narration of Moses, it will immediate- 
ly strike every reader, that these extraordi- 
nary feats were actually produced. by the 
power of the devil. The history relates the 
change that passed on the magicians’ rods, 
in the selfsame terms which describe the 
transmutation of Aaron’s; and the name 
given to these execrable men, is the same 
that belongs to persons who have devoted 
themselves to tlie wicked one. On the other 
hand we know, that scripture, in describing 
natural objects, usually accommodates itself 
to the prevailing notions of the ages and na- 
tions in which the inspired authors lived and 
wrote ; that it condescends even to adopt the 
language, the ideas, and the prejudices of 
the vulgar ; and, that it employs, not the ac- 
curate language and just ideas of philosophy, 
but those of common life, in treating the 
greatest and most important subjects. We 
thence conclude, that whether the enchant- 
ments of the magicians produced real mira- 
_ eles, or were deceptions merely, the Spirit 
of Gop would certainly have narrated the 
fact in the selfsame terms. From the letter 
of the sacred history, therefore, we can draw 
no conclusive argument for either side of the 
question. 

We shall have equal reason to suspend our 
judgment, if we try, secondly, to decide it 
by the relations transmitted to us, from vari- 
ous ages and regions of the world, concern- 
ing real or seeming enchantments. Tt would, 
perhaps, be as difficult to persuade the men 
of our own age, that such a thing as witch- 
craft ever existed, as it would have been, to 
convince our ancestors in some former ages, 
that most of the effects ascribed to Satan and 
his agents, had no foundation but in the cun- 
ning, dexterity, and knavery of one part of 
mankind practising on the ignorance, credu- 
lity, and simplicity of another. But, as it 
would betray a silly and ridiculous easiness 
of belief, on the one hand, to admit as true, 
the ten thousand stories, which the times of 
ignorance devised, related, and believed ; and 
with which our own childhood may have been 
scared and alarmed: so, it would certainly 
be an unreasonable and absurd degree of 
scepticism, on the other, to reject as fabulous 
every relation of this sort, however well au- 
thenticated. Wise and good men have prov ed, 
by arguments amounting almost to demon- 
stration, the absurdity of admitting the actu- 
al interference of a diabolical power in order 
to deceive mankind. And wise and good 
men, by evidence apparently as clear and 
satisfactory, have endeavoured to establish 
the certainty of such interference In particu- 
lar instances. And thisseems a good reason 
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against pronouncing hastily upon the nature 
of the sorceries practised by ‘the magicians 
of Egypt. — E 

We shall find ourselves equally in the dark, 
if we attempt to form our judgment, inthe 
third place, on metaphysical notions. Our 
minds are exceedingly limited with respect 
to all objects, and particularly with respect 
to the nature of spirits. We know, from ex- 
perience, that the soul, little as it compre- 
hends its own nature and essence, has a 
wonderful influence over every particle of 
that body to which it is united: but we can 
form no notion of the power and influence, 
which spirits of a different order may possess 
over larger portions of matter, and even over 
our bodies, and, of consequence, over our 
minds. Much less are we able to conceive 
what an extent of power the Father of spirits 
may, for wise purposes, have permitted to 
evil spirits, over the whole world of nature, 
which has fallen into disorder, and is labour- 


ing under the curse of Heaven, on account: 


of man’s apostacy. The limited nature of 
human understanding, therefore, likewise 
forbids us to decide too peremptorily on a 
subject so obviously involved in difficulty. 
Finally, the principles of religion here re- 
fuse to lend us theiraid. In whatever tends 
to convey saving light to the soul, or peace 
to the conscience ; in all that relates to the 
government of the heart, or the wise conduct 
of the life, religion is ever at hand, and kind- 
ly offers her aid, nay, presses it upon us; 
but; in questions of doubtful disputation, in 
which men rather aim at gratifying a rest- 


less curiosity, or wild imagination, than at 


improving the understanding, or mending 
the heart, revelation rather checks and re- 
presses inquiry, than promises or lends her 
assistance. It is sufficient then, for our pur- 
pose, to say, that of whatever nature were 
the incantations of the Egyptian magicians, 
and whatever their effects, the Gop of truth, 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron, put his 
infinite superiority beyond a possibility of 
doubt; and extorted an acknowledgment of 
it from the mouths of the magicians them- 


selves. But though they are put to silence, 


and Pharaoh is confounded, by the miracle 


of Aaron’s rod swallowing up their rods, yet _ 


they are not brought to see the insufficiency 
of their art, neither is he yet reduced to yield 
obedience to an authority asserted by so high 
a hand. A miracle, therefore, which only 
threatened, but continued harmless ; a mira- 
cle which proved fatal only to the instru- 
ments of sorcery and enchantment, failing to 
produce compliance, it becomes at length 
necessary to follow up the remonstrances of 
reason and humanity and the evidence of 
signs, powerful indeed, yet innocent, by the 
operation of signs that shall be felt: signs, 
which shall address themselves to the un- 
derstanding, and the senses, at once: and 
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shall force conviction upon the most careless 
i ore ; ' 

‘The river, the Nile, was the chief ground 
of glorifying to the Egyptians. It was the 
ornament of their country, and the source of 
its fertility. Deriving the moisture, neces- 
sary to fructification, from thence, they vainly 
- boasted that they were independent of the 
heavens; standing in no need, like the rest 
of the world, of the refreshing drops which 
fall from thence. Egypt, therefore, is first 
smitten, in the darling source of its pride; 
and that which presumptuously put itself in 
the place of God, first feels the power of God; 
and becomes, not a cause of vain-glorious 
boasting, but a loathing and an abomination 
to its worshippers. Smitten with the awful 
rod, its waters are instantly and universally 
turned into blood. Horrid change: an inun- 
dation of the river too scanty, threatened a 
famine : an inundation too copious, threatened 
a deluge. But, O dreadful reflection ! the 
river no longer flows with that precious re- 
freshing fluid, which gives drink and renewed 
vigour to thirsty man, to thirsty cattle, to the 
parched ground; but a fluid which taints the 
air; which excites abhorrence, instead of sa-. 
tisfying the appetite; and which kills what 
it contains, instead of communicating life and 
fruitfulness wherever it is diffused. And 
should it rise and swell, what is it? An abo- 
minable deluge of blood. Its streams had 
been often stamed with the blood of Hebrew 
innocents; and its savage master is now 
punished with seeing its vast channel filled, 
from shore to shore, with one crimson tide. 
In this awful glass we are made to see, that 
whatsoever men exalt into the room of God, 
and worship as God, will sooner or later be- 
come a loathing or a curse to them; and 
that, the instrument of their sin assuredly 
will be converted, at length, into the instru- 
ment of their punishment. 
“And the magicians of Egypt did so with 
their enchantments.” Foolish, unhappy men; 
to try to increase an evil which was already 
intolerable! If their art could have done any 
thing, it had been more wisely employed in 
endeavouring to purify and sweeten those pol- 
_ luted streams. To succeed in multiplying 

blood was ruinous. The greater the power 
of their art, the more pernicious it was to 
themselves and to their country. And this 
is the whole extent of the boasted power of 
Satan: it is a power to do evil, a power to 
' destroy: but a power destitute both of ca- 
pacity and of inclination to do good. Whereas 
that of Heaven, though it be an ability to do 
evil, is an ability to this effect, which it ex- 
ercises rarely, and with reluctance: whereas 
the doing of good, and the diffusing of hap- 
piness, is its habitual object, and its constant 
employment.—Vain man would be independ- 
ent, and sometimes boast that he is so; and 
yet, what is he? A creature sustained by 
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bread, and refreshed by water; he lives-by 
respiring the air which he sucks in; he de- 
pends, every instant of his existence, on the 
aid of every element. Let the quantity or 
the qualities of any one of them be ever so 
little. changed, and that moment he becomes 
miserable. One rainy or droughty season 
makes whole nations to languish; the frost 
of a night destroys the hope of a year; and 
a single blast of wind sends mighty navies 
to the bottom. _ There is no need of a miracle 
to plague those whom God means to punish. 
All nature is at-war with his adversaries: the 
stars, in their courses, fight against those who 
fight with God. O may ke be so mad 
as to provoke that Power by which we are 
continually supported, and from which. we 
cannot flee! 

After a chastisement so awful, who could 
have imagined that Pharaoh was able still to 
stand out? But the human heart exhibits a 
mystery of iniquity, which nothing but mul- 
tiplied experience could render credible. The 
next summons has a threatening annexed to 
it; and the moment of refusal is to be the 
moment of execution. The plague threat- 
ened, being particularly specified beforehand, 
was likely to excite the greater alarm, and 
thereby to drive the offender to the means 


of prevention ; but, it would appear, Pharaoh . 


despised it. . What, terrified ata swarm of 
frogs! vermin, loathsome indeed, but despi- 
cably harmless. How ignorantly do men es- 
timate the judgments of Gop, when they con- 
sider only the instrument which he employs. 
Men effect little with large and abundant 
means; Gop performs wonders with things 
mean and contemptible. Isa haughty tyrant 
to be subdued? There is no need of more 
than twelve legions of angels; an army of 
frogs, in the hand of Gop, is sufficient for the 
purpose. Again, the magicians are weak 
enough to assist the plague ; at least, they 
affect to lend their aid; and rather than. not 
be thought mighty, will seek to themselves 
a name by doing mischief. Again, the river, 
which ministered so much to their pride, is 
made the minister of avenging Heaven to 
punish them. “As its waters were lately all 
blood, to poison the fishes which it contained, 
and to taint the air, so now-they are all. pu- 
trefaction, to give dreadful life to an inne 
merable race.of odious vermin, for humbling 
the proud. Every creature is, and does, just 
that which Gop would have it to be, and to 
do—it becomes either a blessing or a curse, 
at his command! ‘And, were we wise enough, 
to assist our weak, or to correct our erro- 
neous vision, by the optics of the sanctuary, 
we should. behold, under many a fair and 
flattering form, much loathsomeness and de- 
formity. re: 

Pharaoh despised this plague, while it was 
only threatened, but feels it to be no slight 


one, when it falls upon him: and he is, in 
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this respect, the image of many a thoughtless 
sinner, who trifle with the judgments de- 
nounced in the word of God, till bitter experi- 
ence teaches them, that every arrow from the 
quiver of the Almighty is both penctrating 
and poisonous. The proud heart which re- 
fused to bend, at length begins to break; and 
a, slow, lingering, partial, reluctant consent 
is given to the demand of Heaven; and per- 
mission is granted to the people, to go, “that 
they may do sacrifice unto the Lord.”——The 
concession, slight as it is, procures a respite. 
Mercy, ever on, the wing, flies to succour the 
miserable. 

We have seen Moses and Aaron executing 
the judgments of avenging Heaven, by the 
agency of arod. Christ himself is the pow- 
erful word, by which Gop made and sustains 
worlds; the’ all potent instrument to save, 
and to destroy. “With righteousness shall 
he judge the poor, and reprove with equity, 
for the meek of the earth ; and he shall smite 
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the earth with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked.” Mosesacted by a delegated power: 
Jesus has all power in himself.“ Moses ve- 
rily was faithful in all his house as a servant: 
but Christ as a son over hisown house.” The 
same Moses was the deliverer of Israel, and 
the scourge of Egypt: the same Jesus, who 
is the author of eternal salvation to them 
that believe, “shall be revealed from heaven, 
with his mighty angels, in flaming fire: 
taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” “All judgment is com- 
mitted to the Son.” “He shall reign, till he 
hath put all his enemies under his feet.” 
“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.” cm 

“ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Amen. : 
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And Pharaoh’s servant said unto him, How long shall this man be a snare unto us? Let the men go 


that they may serve the Lord their God: knowest 


How very differentan appearance do ob- 
jects wear, according as they are beautified 
and exalted by the favour of Heaven, or 
blasted and disfigured by the curse of -an of- 
fended Gop! Eden, before man’s apostacy, 
Eden, fresh planted, by the sovereign hand 
of the Creator, containing every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food, and 
in the midst of it was the tree of life ; but O 
sad reverse, the fatal effect of transgression ! 
“ Cursed is the ground for thy sake; thorns 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ;” and 
the tree of life is removed to happier regions, 
or guarded from guilty man’s approach, by 
the flaming swords’ of the cherubim. The 
plain of Jordan, well watered every where, 
and beautiful as the garden of the Lord, de- 
lighted the eyes, and allured the heart of 
Lot, when he separated himself from his 


- uncle Abraham. But O how awfully changed 


that once delicious spot! The day when 
Lot went out of it, “ Abraham looked towards 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and towards all the 
land: of the plain, and beheld, and lo, the 
smoke of the country went up, as the smoke 
of a furnace.” What a charming prospect 


did Egypt present in the days of her glory?) 
covered with the silver] 
¢ 


Her fertile surface, 


thou not yet, that Egypt is destroyed ?1—Exonus x. 7. 


flux of her stately, overflowing river, except 
where thousands of populous cities lifted up 
their proud heads to the skies ; or, when the 
river retreated, her golden, luxuriant harvests 
waving with the fragrant wind. How chang- 
ed the scene, when the Nile ran, not water, 
but blood: after the murrain had destroyed 
all their cattle ; after the lightning and the 
hail had blasted every tree, had devoured 
every herb, and the “ locusts had consumed: 
what the hail hadleft!” What makes earth 
resemble heaven; and men like angels? The 
presence, the blessing, and the image of 
Gop! What once covered the earth with 
water, and shall at length destroy it by fire? 
What sinks men to the level of diabolical, 
damned spirits, and adds tenfold horror. to: 
gloomy hell? ‘The wrath of the Almighty,, 
and the deprivation of his glorious similitude. 
Nature sinks under the description and the 
denunciation of the divine displeasure. What 
must it be to endure its dreadful effects, 
without intermission, and without end! 
Instead of going into a particular detail 
of the subsequent plagues wherewith Gop 
afflicted Ecypt, we shall suggest a few his- 
torical and practical remarks upon the sub-— 
ject in general, mane to unfold the wind- 
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ings and the workings of the human heart, 


to illustrate and vindicate the ways of Provi-. 


-dence, to expose the madness of striving 
against Gop, and to display the wisdom, the 
safety, and the happiness of submitting readily, 


cheerfully, and universally to the divine au- 


5 


thority. / 
' And, first; We observe, that as Gop has 
many inconceivable methods of doing good 
to men; so his power of punishing is unlimit- 
ed, and the treasures of his wrath are far 
beyond what fear itself, which magnifies 
every object, can fancy. Of his glorious ca- 
pacity and disposition to bless mankind, who 
has not enjoyed the sweetest, and frequently 
repeated experience ? Whose life is so short, 
as not to contain a history of benefits, a dis- 


ness on mankind ? 
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mysterious volume, sealed to the careless 
reader as with seven seals, to the serious and 
attentive soul unveils the hidden wisdom of 
Gop, and, written with a sunbeam, there 
stands recorded the gracious purpose of Him, 
who “ worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will.” sath! 
Wouldst thou be satisfied, O man, that the 
‘great Gop has means innumerable, unutter- 
able, incomprehensible, of conferring happi- 
Think, O think, how he 
has loved the world, in the redemption of it 
by Curist Jesus! Think how many demon- 
strations of grace meet in that one, “Gor 
spared not his own Son, but gave him up for 
us all!” And when you have ruminated, 
and ruminated on the history of redeeming 


play of mercy, a profusion of loving kind- | love! when you have recovered from the as- 


ness, which astonish while they delight 
Whose portion of felicity is so scanty, as not 
to exhibit wonders of ‘ goodness’ infinitely 
above the desert of angels?’ What under- 
standing is so brutish, what heart so ungrate- 
ful, as not to recur, at the first call, to a mul- 
titude of special blessings, pressing upon the 
memory, urging prior or superior claims. of 
acknowledgment and ‘praise? Need you 
to be told, ungrateful, forgetful children of 
men! » Need you to be told, the value of an 
uninterrupted and steady course of good 
health; or of the more sensible benefit of re- 
covery from sickness and pain? Shall I send 
you back to years that are long past, or recall 
yesterday to your recollection? Shall I re- 
mind you of that common bounty which gives 
you, day by day, your daily bread ; or of that 
singular, shall l say miraculous, interposition, 
which seemed to drop down manna around 
your tabernacle? Must all ages, and nations, 
and regions of the world be made to pass in 
review before your eyes; or will you confine 
your observation to your own moment of ex- 
istence, your own handbreadth of space, your 
own two or three acquaintances and contem- 
poraries, your own. pittance of knowledge ? 
Shall the glories of nature, or the wonders 
of Providence, be unfolded to your view? 
Will you contemplate the fatness and. fra- 
grancy of the fertile earth, or the vastness and 
brilliancy of the azure vault of heaven? Will 
you confine yourselves to things seen and 
temporal: or borne as on the eagle’s wing 
contemplate things which are unseen and 
eternal? Will you converse with your fel- 
low mortals on the surface of this molehill, 
or join in the songs ‘and raptures of angels, 
who surround the throne, and of the spirits 
of just, men made perfect, immortal intelli- 
gences, perfectly awake'to the full percep- 
tion of their blessedness?. Choose you to 
dwell on the transitory comforts of the life 
that now is, or to anticipate the joys substan- 
tial, sincere, and lasting, of that which is to 
come? Creation spreads her fair, her ample, 
her splendid page to the delighted eye. The 


tonishment and joy of contemplating what 
Gop has done for you, lose yourself afresh in 
the prospect of what the Lorp hath laid up 
for the heirs of salvation—in the prospect of 
that great, exceeding, and“ eternal weight of 
glory,” “which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, and of which it hath not entered into 
the heart of man” to form any adequate con- 
ception or idea! Fly, O my soul, whither- 
soever thou wilt; settle wherever thou wilt, 
infinite goodness still supports thy flight, and 
settle thou must on the rock of ages at last. 
But, ah! my friends, this Gop, almighty to 
save, is also mighty to destroy. As his 
bounty is an inexhausted source of plenty to 
bless his friends, so his justice is a capacious 
quiver, stored with innumerable poisoned 
arrows, to shed the blood, to drink up the 
spirits of his adversaries. Think, in how 
many parts art thou vulnerable? In every 
particle of thy frame, in every faculty of thy 
soul. Every sense opens a passage for the 
entrance of an avenging Gop. The under- 
standing at his command, expands to the 
dreadful perception of justice that will not 
bend ; of severity that knows not to relax; of 
vengeance that admits not of pity. Memory, 
roused by that trumpet which awakes the 
dead, gives new form and substance to the 
hideous spectres of transgressions long since 
departed, and which were vainly imagined 
to be laid ‘in the grave forever; and the 
guilty wretch is dragged to the bitter recol- 
lection of what he once dwelt on with un- 
hallowed delight, and now would fain’ bu 
in eternal oblivion ; or which he gladly would, 
at the price of worlds, redeem from the his- 
tory of his wretched life. As memory, to 
fulfil the righteous judgment of Gop, can 
readily summon up all that is past, in order 


‘to awaken remorse, and inspire terror; so 


fear launches forth into the boundless, end- 
less regions of futurity, and rouses despair ; 
and in the very abysses of burning. hell, 
shudders at the thought of a deeper gulf, 
and of a hotter flame. Read, O sinner, the 
history of the plagues of Egypt, and tremble! 
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thou art ready to quench thy burning thirst, 
instantly turned into blood, to the loathing 
of thy soul and thy flesh. Suppose thy body 
struck with an universal leprosy, or the dust 
under thy feet. quickened into abominable 
vermin : the@iraround thy head impregnated 
with swarms of noisome insects ; thy sun ex- 
tinguished for three tedious lingering days, 
and the thunder of an angry God rolling over 
thy guilty, devoted habitation; and suppose 
all this to be but the begining of sorrow ; 
the mere threatenings of wrath to come; 
wo that may be endured, torment that may 
expire: for ah! from yonder fearful pit arises 
the smoke of a fire that shall not be quench- 
ed; smoke that shall ascend forever and ever. 
Thear groans bursting from the bosom of 
despair ; and the rattling of everlasting ada- 
mantine chains. ‘Behold the wild looks, the 
agonizing pangs of that poor rich man, when, 
from the flames of his torment, he beholds 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom :_ when he be- 
holds heaven removed to an inaccessible dis- 
tance: heaven disjoined by an unpassable 
gulf Heaven, the rest of the weary, and 
the reward of the faithful, affords to him a 
momentary glimpse of its joys, only to em- 
bitter remorse, only to pierce the soul, with 
keener pangs, and to heat the furnace seven 
times hotter than it was before. “It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands’of the 
living God.” 

After serious reflection upon these things, 
our second observation would seem ill found- 
ed, and destitute of all probability and truth, 
did not all history, and daily experience con- 
firm the woful certainty of it. It is this: 
that by frequent indulgence, and inveterate 
habits of sin, the heart may at length become 
quite callous; may be rendered equally in- 
sensible to the calls of mercy, and the alarms 
of justice. We are struck with astonish- 
ment, at the sight of a poor, infatuated wretch 
like Pharaoh, repeatedly braving that power 
which returned. to. crush. and humble him, 
and slighting that grace which as often re- 
lented and afforded space and means for re- 
pentance. Would to God there were room 
to think the representation more unnatural 
than it is, and that the character of Pharaoh 
were a.rarity in the world. But alas! what 
is the life of most men, but an habitual fight- 
ing against God? Upon whom falls the 
weight of our remark? Upona few thought- 
less, hardened wretches only, - who have 
found out the secret of lulling conscience to 
rest; who, having conquered the sense of 
fear and of shame, commit iniquity with 
greediness; who “hide not their sin, like 
Sodom, but publish it like Gomorrah?’ Let 
- us not deceive ourselves, but watch over our 

own hearts, and “exhort one another daily, 


lest any be hardened through the deceitful-. 


ness of sin.” ‘There stands Pharaoh, the 
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daring,-the presumptuous sinner: whom 
goodness’ could not mollify, nor judgments 
subdue ; and let him who is without sin cast 


the first stone at him. Whocan flatter him- 


self with the thought, that the errors of his 
life were the mere inadvertencies of haste 
and inattention? Who can say of himself, 
“This fault I corrected, as soon as I dis- 
covered it? Having been once made sensi- 
ble of the danger and wickedness of that sin- 
ful course, I instantly forsook it, and have 
returned to itno more. Smarting from the 
effects of my folly, I have never again dared 
to provoke. the lash of my Father’s chasten- 
ing rod. The resolutions which I made in 
the day of sickness, and sorrow, and calami- 
ty, I have faithfully remembered, and dili- 
gently kept. Vows made at the Lord’s table, 
I have made conscience to perform. The 
threatenings of God’s word I have not disre- 
garded ; the long-suffering of my God I have 
not abused.” Alas! alas! the reverse of all 
this is the truth which condemns every one. 
Not a single, but repeated acts of intempe- 
rance, injustice, impurity, impiety ; not casu- 
al and undesigned expressions, but deliberate 
and indulged habits of falsehood, malevo- 
lence, selfishness, and uncharitableness, place 
us as criminals at the bar, by the side of 
Pharaoh, and forbid us to condemn him, be- 
cause we also have sinned. What avails it 
me to say, that my offence is not the same 
with hist? Perhaps[ had neither power, nor 
inclination, nor opportunity, for committing 
that man’s transgression. Haye I therefore 
washed my hands in innocence? Can I 
therefore plead, “not guilty?” The great 
question is, Have I kept myself free from 
mine. own transgression? And, spared of 
God to make the inquiry—let Pharaoh’s im- 
penitence, and Pharaoh’s doom, awaken us 
to a sense of our danger ; and urge a speedy 
flight from the wrath that is to come. 
Thirdly, This history leads us to remark 
the great difference between the slow, re- 
luctant, partial submission of fear, and the 
prompt, cheerful, and unreserved compliance 
of a grateful and affectionate heart. Pharaoh, 
like a sullen, sturdy slave will not move a 
step, till stimulated by a fresh application of 
the whip; the moment that: the pain of the 
stripe ceases, he stands still, or turns back. 
The first summons is treated by him with 
insolence and scorn; and he resolves that 
Israel shall not havea single moment’s re- 
laxation from their burthens. Brought to 
himself by a few strokes of the rod of God’s 
anger, he yields a tardy consent to the inter- 
mission of their labours for a little while, and 
to their doing sacrifice to their God :. but it 
must be “ in the land where they dwelt, even 
in Egypt.” That alternative being rejected, 
and a new demand made, backed witha new 
threatening, and followed with a new plague, 
he agrees to permit the male part of Israel, 
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who were arrived at man’s estate, to resort | 
to the place appointed ; but he is determined 
to detain their wives, children, and cattle as 
hostages for their return. Constrained, at 
length, by dint of judgments, to let the whole 
congregation depart, he endeavours to stipu- 
late, that they should not go very far off; 
and not till broken by the last dreadful 
plague, can he be brought to resign his usurp- | 
ed authority over the freeborn sons of Gop. 

We often find men pretending to make a 
merit of giving up what) it is no longer in 
their power to retain. After a man has 
squandered away his means, in riot and ex- 
travagance, deserves he praise for living 
sparingly? Another has ruined his con- 
stitution by intemperance; is his forced 
continence an object of admiration? By no 
means. He has discontinued his debaucheries 
through disability, not from inclination and 
conviction of his error. Old age has debili- 
tated a third! is he therefore virtuous? No, 
no: his vices have forsaken him, not he his 
vices. When a man serves through fear, he 
does no more than he needs must; but love 
is liberal and generous, and stands not ques- 
tioning, “yea hath Gop said?” but, ever on 
the watch, ever on the wing, the moment | 
that the voice of Gop is heard, it is ready to 
reply, “ Here am J, Lord, send me.” This 
leads me to remark, 

‘Fourthly, The wisdom of giving up, at.the 
command of Gop, with alacrity what we must 
give up at last, whether we will or not.— 
What a pitiful fisure does Pharaoh make in 
the end! baffled in every attempt, driven out 
of every fortress, dishonoured in the eyes of 
his own servants, transmitted to latest pos- 
terity a monument of pride and impotence. 
Were not the proud man blind and infatua- 
ted, he would yield through self-love; he 
would submit to preserve his own conse- 
quence, at least the appearance of it. Un- 
happily for us, our will stands but too often 
in opposition to the will of Gop. When they 
come to clash, who ought in reason to give 
way ? Who must of necessity submit ? Know- 
est thou not, O man, that to destroy thyself, 
thou needest, but to follow thy own head- 
strong inclination: knowest thou not, that 
the gratification, not the disappointment of 
illicit desire, is ruinous? But who ever 
made a, sacrifice of inclination to duty, and 
had reason to-repent of it? Who knows not, 
that to yield submission isto obtain a tris 
umph? In a contention where there is a 
probability, or even a possibility of our pre- 
vailing, it may be worth while to risk a com- 
bat; but who, except.a madman, will seek 
to encounter'a foe, by whom he is sure to be 
defeated? And yet, in that mad, that ruin- 
ous strife, see how many are engaged! Be- 
hold the stars in their courses ranged on the 
part of their Creator ; behold all nature stand- 
ing in arms to espouse his cause; and who 
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must be overcome? Against whom is this 
formidable preparation made? There stands 
the enemy, in all his weakness and folly; a 
crawling werm on a dunghill provoking his 
fate, tampering with eternal ruin, hardening 
himself against Gop, and yet thinking to 
prosper. ‘The influence of nofalignant star 
is necessary to blast him; there is a neces- 
sity for no earthquake to swallow him up: 


‘no archangel armed with a sword of fire, need 


descend to cut him asunder: his breath is in 
his own nostrils; he is sinking into his 
dust; his own ridiculous efforts are wasting 
and consuming him. Foolish creature and 
unwise! why wilt thou contend longer? 
“ Wherefore shouldst thou be stricken any 
more?’ Constrain not nim to be thy foe 
who has towards thee the disposition of the 
best. of friends, and who is mighty to save, 
even “ to the uttermost, them that come unto 
him.” 

Fifthly, In' the course of these dreadful 
plagues, we observe, not only the pride of 
man effectually humbled, but the power of 
Satan trampled in -the dust, under the feet 
of the Most High.. It is highly interesting 
to observe, by what gradual steps the enemy 
and the avenger is laid low, till he isatlength 
destroyed. Presumption, at first, induces 
him, in confidence of a permitted power, to 
enter the lists and to try his streneth with 
God. “Aaron’s rod is turned into a serpent. 
The magicians attempt the same, and suc- 
ceed. Their rods also become serpents. But 
Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods. By 
and by the water of the river is turned into 
blood, and the fishes die. The magicians, 
by their enchantments, madly assist the 
plague, and acquire a little transitory repu- 
tation, by doing mischief.. Flushed with this 
farther success, they go on to imitate the 
miracles of Moses and Aaron; but, to their 
confusion, they fail there, where it seemed 
most probable that they should with greatest 
ease support their fame.. That loathsome 
vermin, lice, is to be produced miraculously, 
which slovenliness and filth naturally pro- 
duce without any effort. At the word of 
Moses the dust of the land is transformed in- 
to this noisome, nauseous insect. But the 
whole power of hell cannot effect, at the 


‘time, and in the manner which it ‘would, 


what time and carelessness alone, in the 
usual course of things, would certainly have 
produced: and they feel themselves attacked 
with a plague which their art could not bring 
upon others. Finally, after having become 


the subjects of a miraculous calamity which 


might be borne, they are at, length attacked 
with one absolutely intolerable, which drives 
them from the competition: they give up 
their silly arts’ of sorcery, and attempt to 
rival the true God no more. And thus, when 
the mystery of godliness shall be finished an 
astonished world shall behold the sleight and 
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devices of Satan falling upon his own head, | persons ; bidding defiance to the whole force 
his momentary triumphs covering him with | of a wise and populous, and warlike country. 
more accumulated disgrace, and his infernal | And we see them in the course of a few years 
malice and diabolical craft made ministering | taking forcible possession of one of the strong- 
servants to the wisdom and goodness of God. | est, most impracticable, and best defended 
A good reason, among many others, why we | countries in the world. 
should judge nothing rashly before the time till] I need but hint to you the counterpart of 
the Lord cometh, who shall bring light out of | this. Behold the unconnected son of a car- 
obscurity, and fully vindicate his waysto men. | penter, at the head of twelve simple, illite- 
Sixthly, We observe how unlike the latter | rate fishermen, attacking the religious es- 
ends of things are to their beginnings. The | tablishments of the whole globe, and prevail- 
world laughs at the idea of two feeble old|ing. Behold him, armed with a few plain 
men, issuing forth from a desert, the patrons | facts, and a few doctrines as plain, overturn- 
of liberty ; to force a mighty prince, and a| ing the whole fabric of heathen mythology 
powerful nation, to listen to the dictates of | and worship; ingrafting on the stock of 
justice and humanity, and to liberate a mil-| Moses, and the legal dispensation, a scion 
lion of wretched creatures, whose spirits | from a nobler root ; which has swallowed up 
were totally broken by their miseries, and | the parent tree, has filled the earth with its 
who seemed to have lost even the inclina-| branches, is feeding the nations to this day 
tion of vindicating their own rights. Pharaoh | with its fruit, and is likely to maintain its 
despised them; the magicians defied them ; | place till all the gracious purposes of Heaven 
Israel distrusted them; they themselves are | are accomplished. “ It is the Lord’s doing, 
ready to sink under the difficulty and danger | and it is marvellous in our eyes.” ‘“ When 
of the enterprise. But, conducted of Hea-| the world by wisdom knew not Gop, it pleas- 
ven, they attempt, they proceed, they pros-| ed Gop by the foolishness of preaching, to 
per, they overcome. They invade Egypt, | save them that believe.” The next Lecture 
two solitary, unsupported individuals! They | will, by divine favour, exhibit the institution 
leave it at the head of six hundred thousand | and celebration of the first passover, with the 
men, fit to bear arms, with a corresponding | event which gave occasion to it. May Gop 
number of females, besides old men and chil- | bless what has been spoken. To him he 
dren, and a mixed multitude of non-descript | glory and honour forever and ever. 
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And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, saying, This month shall be unto you 
the beginning of months; it shall be the first month of the year to you. Speak unto all the congrega- 
tion of Israel, saying, In the tenth day of this month they shall take to them every man a lamb, accord- 
ing to the house of their fathers, a lamb for a house.—Exopus xii. 1—3. 


In the history of all nations, there are eras in this respect ; and to consider how various- 
and events of peculiar importance, which | ly different men, and at different periods, 
extend their influence to future ages and | have contrived to transmit to their children 
generations, and are fondly commemorated | the memory of similar achievements, suc- 
by latest posterity. Hence, every day of the | cesses, or disasters. A great stone set up 
revolving year becomes, in its course, to one | on end, a heap of stones, a mound of earth, 
people or another, the anniversary of some- and the like, were, in the earlier, ruder, 
thing memorable which befel their forefa-| simpler state of the world, the monuments 


: thers, and is remembered by their sons with | of victory; and to dance around them with 


triumph or with sorrow. Most of the reli-| songs, on an appointed day, was the rustic 
cious observances which have obtained in the | commemoration of their rude and simple 
world, when traced up to their source, are | posterity. The triumphs and the death of 
found to originate in providential dispensa- | heroes came, in process of time, to be re- 
tions; and history thereby becomes the best | membered with conviviality and mirth, or 
interpreter of customs and manners. It isa| with plaintive strains and solemn, dirges. 
most amusing employment, to observe the |The hoary bard varied and enlivened the 


operation and progress of the human mind ! feast, mY APNE. 8 his rough voice. or 
2A 
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rougher harp the uncouth rhymes which he 
himself had composed, in praise of departed 
gallantry and virtue. As arts were invented 
and improved, the wise, the brave, and the 
good were preserved from oblivion by monu- 
ments more elegant, more intelligible, and 
more lasting. A more correct style of poe- 
try, and a sweeter melody were cultivated. 
Sculpture and painting conveyed to children’s 
children an exact representation of the limbs 
and lineaments of the venerable men who 
adorned, who instructed, who saved their 
country. And thus, though dead, they con- 
tinued to live and act in the animated can- 
vass, in the breathing brass, or the speaking 
marble. At length, the pen of the historian 
took up the cause of merit, and diffused over 
the whole globe, and handed down to the 
very end of time the knowledge of the per- 
sons and of the actions which should never 
die. 

Weare this evening to bestow our atten- 
tion upon an institution altogether of divine 
appointment, intended to record an event of 

singular importance to the nation immedi- 
ately affected by it, and which, according to 
its intention and in its consequences, has in- 
volved a great part of mankind. 

Moses and Aaron having, as the instru- 
ments in the hand of Providence, chastised 
Egypt with nine successive and severe 
plagues, inflicted in the view of procuring 
Israel’s release, are at length dismissed by 
the unrelenting tyrant, with a threatening 
of certain death, should they ever again pre- 
sume to come into his presence. Moses 
takes: him at his word, and bids him a solemn, 
a long, and everlasting farewell. When 
men have finally banished from them their 
advisers and monitors, and when God has 
ceased to be a reprover to them, their de- 
struction cannot be very distant. Better it 
is to have the law to alarm, to threaten, and 
to chastise us, than to have it in anger alto- 
gether withdrawn. Better is a conscience 
that disturbs and vexes than a conscience 
laid fast asleep, than a conscience “seared 
as with a hot iron.” 

What solemn preparation is made for the 
tenth and last awful plague of Egypt! God 
is about to reckon with Pharaoh and his sub- 
jects, for the blood of the Israelitish male 
children, doomed from the womb to death, 
by his cruel edict. His eye pitied not nor 
spared the anguish of thousands of wretched 
mothers, bereaved of their children the in- 
stant they were born; and a righteous God 
pities, spares him not in the day of visitation. 

The circumstances attending this tremen- 
dous calamity are strikingly calculated to 
excite horror. First, God himself is the im- 
mediate author of it. Hitherto He had 
plagued Egypt by means and instruments; 
“Stretch out thy hand:” “Say unto Aaron, 
Stretch forth thy hand with thy rod.” But 
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now it is, “I will go out into the midst of 
Egypt.” ‘And it came to pass that at mid- 
night the Lorp smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pha- 
raoh that sat on his throne, unto the first-born 
of the captive that was in the dungeon, and 
all the first-born of cattle.’ As mercies 
coming immediately from the hand of our 
heavenly Father are sweeter and better than 
those which are communicated through the 
channel of the creature ; so judgments, issu- 
ing directly from the stores of divine wrath, 
are more terrible and overwhelming. The 
sword of an invading foe is a dreadful thing, 
but infinitely more dreadful is the sword of 
a destroying angel, or the uplifted hand of 
God himself. 

Secondly, The nature and quality of the 
calamity greatly increase the weight of it. 
It is a wound there, where the heart is most 
susceptible of pain; an evil which under- 
mines hope; hope, our refuge and our reme- 
dy under other evils. The return of another 
favourable season, may repair the wastes 
and compensate the scarcity of that which 
preceded it. A body emaciated or ulcerated 
all over, may recover strength, and be re- 
stored to soundness; and there is hope that 
the light of the sun may return, even after a 
thick darkness of three days. But what 
kindness of nature, what happy concurrence 
of circumstances, can reanimate the breath- 
less clay, can restore an only son, a first- 
born, stricken with death 2 

The universality of this destruction is a 
third horrid aggravation of its woe. It fell 
with equal severity on all ranks and condi- 
tions; on the prince and the peasant; on the 
master and the slave. From every house the 
voice of misery bursts forth. No one is so 
much at leisure from his own distress as to 
pity, soothe, or relieve that of his wretched 
neighbour. 

Fourthly, The blow was struck at the aw- 
ful midnight hour, when every object as- 
sumes a more sable hue; when fear, aided 
by darkness, magnifies to a gigantic size, 
and clothes in a more hideous shape the real 
and fantastical, the seen and the unseen dis- 
turbers of silence and repose. To be pre- 
maturely awakened out of sleep by the dy- 
ing groans ofa friend suddenly smitten, to 
be presented with the ghastly image of death 
ina darling object lately seen and enjoyed 
in perfect health, to be forced to the ac- 
knowledgment of the great and holy Lord 
God, by such an awful demonstration of his 
presence and power! what terror and asto- 
nishment could equal this? 

The keen reflection that all this accumnu- 
lated distress might have been prevented, 
was another cruel ingredient in the embit- 
tered cup. How would they now accuse 
their desperate madness, in provoking a 
power, which had so often and so forcibly 
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warned them of their danger? If Pharaoh 
were not past feelmg, how dreadful must 
have been the pangs which he felt, while he 
reflected, that after attempting to destroy a 
hapless, helpless race of strangers, who lay 
at his mercy, by the most unheard of cruelty 
and oppression, he had now ruined his own 
country, by an obstinate perseverance in 
folly and impiety; that he had become the 
curse and punishment of a nation, of which 
he was bound by his office to be the father 
and protector ; and that his own hopes were 
now blasted in their fairest, most flattering 
object, the heir of his throne and empire, be- 
cause he regarded not the rights of humanity 
and mercy in the treatment of his vassals. 

Finally, if their anguish admitted of a still 
higher aggravation, the distinction from first 
to last made between them and Israel, the 
blessed exemption which the oppressed He- 
brews had enjoyed from all these calamities, 
especially from this last death, must have 
been peculiarly mortifying and afflictive. 
“ But against any of the children of Israel 
shall not a dog move his tongue, against man 
or beast; that ye may know how that the 
Lorp doth put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel.” This partakes of the 
nature of that misery which the damned en- 
dure: who are represented as having occa- 
sional, distant, and transitory glimpses of the 
blessedness of heaven, only for their punish- 
ment, only to heighten the pangs of their 
own torments. Of the approach of their other 
woes, these unhappy persons had been re- 
peatedly warned. But this, it would appear, 
came upon them suddenly and in a moment. 
They had gone to rest in security. The short 
respite which they enjoyed from suffering 
had stilled their apprehension; “ surely,” 
said they, “the bitterness of death is past.” 
But ah! it is only the deceitful calm which 
precedes the hurricane or the earthquake. 
Let men never dream of repose from the 
righteous judgment of God, whatever they 
may have already endured, till they have for- 
saken their sins, and fled for refuge in the 
divine mercy. 

It is now worth while to consider the no- 
tice given to God’s own people of this ap- 
proaching evil, and the means which were 
appointed and employed to secure them from 
being involved in the general ruin. The 
event so destructive to Egypt, was intended 
to be the era of their liberty, and the means 
of their deliverance. They had hitherto 

‘reckoned the beginning of their year from 
the month Tisri, which answers to our Sep- 
tember; which, as they supposed, was the 
time when the creation was begun and com- 
pleted ; but they are now positively enjoined 
to begin to reckon from the month Abib or 
Nisan, that is, March, in memory of anew 
creation; whereby their condition was to- 
tally changed, from servitude of the most ab- 
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ject kind, into freedom the most exalted and 
perfect, even the glorious liberty of the sons 
of Gop. 
stroke which Providence was meditating 
against Egypt, and of the precise time when 
the blow was to be struck. They are ac- 
cordingly directed to two things; first, to 
provide for their own safety; and, secondly, 


They are distinctly informed of the 


to hold themselves in perfect readiness to 


take advantage of the permission to depart, 


which the panic occasioned by the death of 
the first-born should extort from Pharaoh. 
For the former of these purposes, every par- 
ticular family, or the two adjoining, in pro- 
portion to their number, the lowest, according 
to the Jewish writers, being not under ten, 
nor the highest above twenty, were com- 
manded to choose out, and to set apart, every 
household, a male lamb, or kid, of a particular 
description, on the tenth day of the month, 
and to kill it on the evening of the four- 
teenth. The flesh of the victim was com- 
manded to be eaten by every several house- 
hold apart, roasted with fire. They were all 
enjoined carefully to keep within their houses. 
And the blood of the sacrifice was to be 
taken and sprinkled on the two side-posts, 
and the upper door-post of every house where 
This sprinkling of the blood 
was to be the token of God’s covenant, and a 
protection to the families so distinguished, 
from the sword of the avenging angel. 

But, a positive institution so immediately 
from heaven, an institution so full of mean- 
ing and instruction, of such celebrity in the 
history of the world, and connected so closely 
with an ordinance of still greater notoriety, 
and of much more extensive influence, an 
ordinance of much longer duration, and which 
commemorates an event of infinitely greater 
importance, surely demands the most minute 
attention, and the most serious inquiry. We 
pretend not to comprehend, and therefore 
undertake not to explain every particular 
circumstance of this solemn, divine institu- 
tion: but the moral and religious design is, 
in general, so obvious, that a reader of ordi- 
nary capacity has but to run over it with a 
common degree of seriousness and attention, 
in order to understand what the Spirit of God 
is saying in it, for the edification of mankind. 

And first, Gop was about to distinguish 
Israel by special marks of his favour. In or- 
der to this, they must carefully distinguish 
themselves by a punctual observance of his 
command. Is more expected of an Israelite 
than of an Egyptian? Undoubtedly. ‘The 
blessings which come down from above, from 
the Father of lights, are not mere arbitrary 
and capricious effusions of liberality, falling 
upon one spot, and passing by another with- 
out reason or design. No, they are the wise 
and gracious recompense of an intelligent, 
observing, and discriminating Parent, to 
faithful, affectionate, and obedient children. 
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Israel had been forewarned of the ensuing 
danger to no purpose, had one iota or tittle 
relating to the ordinance of the paschal lamb 
been neglected. Calamity is to be avoided, 
not by foreknowing that it draws nigh, but 
by running to a place of safety. Salvation 
by Christ, consists, not merely in head-know- 
ledge of his person, doctrine, and work; but 
in a cordial receiving and resting upon him 
alone for salvation, as he is freely offered to 
us in the gospel, for “ wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 
The careful selection, then, of a proper vic- 
tim, and the exact application of it, according 
to the commandment, have a plain and an 
instructive meaning. 

Secondly, as Israel was to depart in haste, 
the Spirit of God was pleased to enjoin a me- 
morial of that haste, in the quality of the 
bread which they were to use, during the 
celebration of this festival. When liberty, 
dear liberty is in view, who so silly as to care 
whether the taste be gratified or not, for a 
few days, with a less palatable kind of food? 
Our mest perfect enjoyments in this world, 
and our highest attamments have a mixture 
of bitterness or of insipidity attending them: 
like the flesh of lambs eaten with bitter herbs, 
and unfermented bread. The Jews, we know, 
were singularly diligent and curious, in 
searching out and removing from their houses 
every thing leavened, during this sacred sea- 
son. With superstitious scrupulousness, they 
prepared unleavened bread for themselves, 
and the poor, for months before the solemn 
day arrived. A few days previous to the 
feast they cleansed all their vessels and fur- 
niture. What could stand the fire, they pu- 
rified with fire; what could not, they dipped 
in or rinsed with water. Their marble mor- 
tars they had hollowed anew. The night 
preceding the day of unleavened bread, they 
lighted wax tapers, and prepared for a gene- 
ral search after every remainder of leaven. 
The master of the family began the cere- 
mony with this solemn address to God: 
“ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who has com- 
manded us to put away all that is leavened 
out of our houses.” All the males of the 
household ; master, children, domestics, as- 
sisted in searching the whole house over, and 
examined into the most secret corners, lest 
peradventure some lurking particle of leaven- 
ed bread, or fermented dough, might have 
been overlooked, in order to its being destroy- 
ed. As if this had not been sufficient, that 
the family might be purged of at least all in- 
tentional violation of the commandment, the 
father of it concluded the search with this 
solemn execration: “ Let all the leaven that 
is in my house, and which I have not been 
able to find out or to remove, be scattered, 
and become like the smallest dust of the 
earth.” An inspired apostle is our interpre- 
ter of this part of the paschal observance ; so 
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that we can be at no loss about the meaning 
of the Spirit in its institution. “Purge out 
therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a 
new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even 
Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. 
Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old 
leaven; neither with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.”* The scru- 
pulous exactness of the Jews, in their literal 
obedience to the commandment, is a severe 
and just reproof of many, too many professing 
Christians, who rush to the celebration of 
the gospel passover with little preparation 
or seriousness ; and some, alas! deliberately 
hoarding up in their hearts, and secretly, 
greedily feeding upon “the old leaven of 
malice and wickedness.” 

Thirdly, the victim itself claims our most 
serious attention. “A male lamb, of the first 
year,” —* without blemish,” to be taken, on 
the tenth day of the month from his dam, 
kept apart for four days, and then killed 1— 
These are all tender and touching consider- 
ations. “A lamb:” the most innocent and 
gentle of animals; in the idea and language 
of all ages and nations, another name for 
gentleness, harmlessness, and simplicity; re- 
moved early from its only comfort and protec- 
tion, its fond mother’s side; deprived of liberty, 
and destined to bleed by the sacrificing knife. 
Who can think of his plaintive bleatings, 
during the days of separation, without bemg 
melted? What Israelitish heart so insensi- 
ble as not to yearn at the thought, that his 
own life, and the comfort of his family were 
to be preserved, at the expense of the life of 
that inoffensive little creature, whom he had 
shut up for the slaughter, and which, in un- 
suspicious confidence, licked the hand lifted 
up to shed its blood ? 

We have not long to search for the spirit 
and substance of this part of the institution: 
for all Scripture presses upon our notice, 
“the Lamp or Gop, who taketh away the sin 
of the world;” slain, “in the eternal purpose, 
from and before the foundation of the world; 
holy, harmless, and undefiled ;” “delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of Gop” |—suffering “ the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to Gop.”— 
“Who was wounded for owr transgressions, 
who was bruised for owr iniquities: the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed:” the Lord 
laying on him “ the iniquity of us all;” with- 
drawn, separated from the bosom of his Fa- 
ther—delivered into the hands of men—pour- 
ing out his soul unto death. 

It was to be “a lamb of the first year,” 
eight days old at the least; a year at the 
most. Not less than eight days, say the Jews, 
that there might intervene one Sabbath from 
the birth of the victim; and that so the sa- 

* 1 Cor. v. 7, 8, t Acts ii. 23. 
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credness of this holy festival might render 
it worthy of being offered unto Gov. More 
probably, because that, till then the animal 
was considered as too near a state of imper- 
fection or impurity. It was not to exceed one 
year; because to that age it retains its lamb- 
like harmlessness and simplicity. Supersti- 
tion, which is ever sinking the spirit in the 
letter, has asserted, that a single hour beyond 
the year vitiated the victim, and rendered it 
profane. 

But the figure, without straining for a re- 
semblance, presents unto us Jrsus, “a Son 
born, and a Saviour given;” ours from the 
manger, ours to the tomb. His days cut off 
in the midst: at that period of life when men 
are coming to their prime of vigour, beauty, 
and usefulness. “A lamb without blemish.” 
Those who love to fritter away the spirit and 
meaning of divine institutions in literal in- 
terpretation, have gone into a particular enu- 
meration of the various kinds of blemishes 
which disqualified a sacrifice upon this oc- 
casion; and these they have multiplied to 
considerably above fifty. And what folly has 
taken pains to invent, superstition has been 
idle and weak enough to follow. The later 
Rabbins tell us, that the lamb was set apart 
four days before the sacrifice, in order to af- 
ford time and opportunity to inquire into its 
soundness and perfection; that if any unob- 
served spot should appear, there might be 
time to reject it, and to substitute another in 
its room. ‘The law itself is plain and simple; 
and no good Israelite, of common sense, with 
the sacred charter in his hand, could possibly 
mistake its meaning; which is simply to sig- 
nify, that the good God is to be served with| under the pressure of the great decree ; vo- 
the choicest and best of every thing. But luntarily presenting and surrendering him- 
the law evidently looked further than to the self!—Behold him continually admonished 
mere corporeal perfection or defects of asilly | of his approaching sufferings and death; by 
lamb: and we should but ill understand both his own divine prescience; by the perpetual 
the text and the commentary, did we not ‘nsults and violence of wicked men; by the 
look through the whole type to Him who is| descent of Moses and Elias to the mount of 
“without spot and blemish ;” who, though | transfiguration. “ The decease which he 
born of a sinful mother, “did no sin;” who| should accomplish” at length, “at Jerusa- 
lived many years in the “midst of a sinful! lem,” was continually assuming a blacker 
and adulterous generation,” without con-| and a blacker complexion, from being fore- 
tracting any taint of moral pollution: in whom | seen, foreknown, and more keenly felt, as the 
“the prince of this world, when he came, | hour drew nigh. Lo, he “treads the wine-- 
found nothing ;” and whom his agents, Judas | press alone.” ‘The dreadful conflict is begun. 
and Pontius Pilate, the instruments of his| What “strong crying with tears” do J hear? 
condemnation and death, were constrained | “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
to acquit. “I have sinned and betrayed in-| from me.” What “great drops of blood” do 
nocent blood;” said the one. “ Take ye him, | I see, distilling from every pore, and “ fall- 
and crucify him, for I find no fault in him,” | ing to the ground w Ah! the unrelenting 

~ gaid the other. “And when the centurion| executioner has begun to perform his infer- 
saw what was done, he said, Surely this was nal task: and yet, the bleeding “ Lamb opens 
the Son of God!” not his mouth.” What sigh is that which 

The very act of selecting the one victim| pierces my soul? What strange accents 
from among many, must have been an affect-| burst upon my astonished ear? “ My God! 
ing office. Why should this innocent crea-| my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” The 
ture bleed and die, rather than another !—| conflict is at an end. He bows his head. “It 
Why should the notice of my eye, or his] is finished.” The victim has “poured out 


accidentally presenting himself first of the 
flock, or his superior beauty and strength, 
or the determination of the lot, doom him, in 
preference to the slaughter? But one must 
die. Here the choice is fixed; and pity must 
not spare what heaven has demanded. These 
emotions of compassion must have been fre- 
quently excited during the four days of sepa- 
ration. The plaintive bleating, issuing from 
a tender, aching heart, robbed at once of its 
natural food, protection, and comfort; feeling 
the bitterness of death in the deprivation of 
maternal care and tenderness; the mourn- 
fully pleasing employment of supplying the 
devoted victim with aliment, up to the ap- 
pointed hour; the, cherishing and sustaining 
with solicitude, that life to-day, which the 
strong hand of necessity must take away to- 
morrow; all these awaken a thousand unde- 
scribable feelings. How the heart is wrung, 
as often as the eye, or the ear, or the hand, 
is attracted to attend or to minister to the 
little trembling prisoner! At length the fatal 
moment is come: and the afflicting alterna- 
tive presses, “This innocent, or my own first- 
born must suffer. If my heart relent, lo, the 
flaming sword of the destroying angel is 
within my habitation. My resolution is form- 
‘ed. There is no room for deliberation. Die 
thou, that my son may live.” 

But the paschal victim could have no pre- 
sentiment of its approaching fate. Happy in 
its ignorance, it could die but once. Chris- 
tians, need your eyes be directed to your 
great gospel passover ? Behold your atone- 
ment—deliberately chosen of Gop; fixed 
upon, in the maturity of eternal counsels ; 
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his soul unto death.” He has given up the 
ghost. These “things the angels desire to 
look into.” 

“O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and love of God! How unsearch- 


able are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out !? Who “can comprehend what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height :” who “can know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge !” 
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And it shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto you, What mean you by this service? That 
ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses. And the people bowed the 
head and worshipped.—Exopus xii. 26, 27. 

WITH 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; nor for the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness ; nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. A thousand shall fall at th 
side, and ten thousand at thy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh thee. Only with thine eyes shalt 


thou behold, and see the reward of the wicked.—Psam xci. 5—8. 


Tue great Jenovan, in all the works of| therefore to be wondered at, if, in an ordi- 


his hands, and in all the ways of his provi- 
dence, is ever preparing still grander displays 
of his divine perfection than those which 
have been already submitted to our view. 
This visible creation, fair, and vast, and mag- 
nificent as it is, being composed of perishing 
materials, and destined, in the eternal plan, 
to a temporary duration, is passing away, to 
give place to “ new heavens, and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” He who 
made all things at first, saith, ‘“ Behold, I 
make all things new.” The whole Jewish 
economy, ‘“ The adoption, and the glory, and 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises :” 
The patriarchs and the prophets, with all 
they said, acted, and wrote, were but “ the 
preparation of the gospel of peace ;” and all 
issue in Christ the Lord, “in whom all the 
promises are yea, and amen, to the glory of 
God the Father.” And the kingdom of grace, 
under the great Redeemer, is only leading to 
the kingdom of glory. 

Tt is both pleasant and useful, to observe 
the nature, the occasion, and the design, of 
sacred institutions. A closer inspection ge- 
nerally discovers much more than is apparent 
at first sight. The ordinance of the passover 
owes its institution to an event of consider- 
able importance in the history of mankind; 
and its abrogation to a still greater. Its ce- 
lebration commemorates the destruction of 
all the first-born in Egypt, and the redemption 
of Israel, Its abolition marks that most me- 
morable era, the death of God’s own eternal 
Son, and the redemption of a lost world, by 
the shedding of his precious blood. It is not 


nance which was intended to expire in the 
sacrifice of the great “ Lamb of Atonement,” 
slain “ from the foundation of the world,” its 
divine Author should have thought proper to 
enjoin many particulars, which figuratively 
and symbolically pointed out “ good things to 
come,” as well as literally expressed good 
things present. 

Several of these significant circumstances, 
we took occasion to point out to you in the 
last Lecture. The commencement of the 
year was changed. The memory of nature’s 
birth was sunk as it were in the memory of 
the church’s deliverance; and a joyful ex- 
pectation was excited of the gradual approach 
of “ the fulness of time,” the day, the new 
year’s day of the world’s redemption. In 
that sacred festival was seen, God drawing 
nigh to his Israel, in loving kindness, tender 
mercy, and faithfulness ; and Israel drawing 
nigh to their God, in gratitude, love, and obe- 
dience. ‘The feast was prepared by the re- 
moval of all leaven, the emblem of “ malice 
and wickedness;” and eaten with unleavened 
bread, the emblem of “ sincerity and truth.” 
The victim was appointed to be a “lamb of 
the first year, without blemish,” chosen from 
among the flock, set apart and killed, to pre- 
serve the life of him who poured out, and 
sprinkled its blood; the figure of Him who 
was to come; “the Lamb of God, who bear- 
eth the sin of the world ;” holy, harmless, 
gentle, patient; “delivered according to the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God :” “suffering, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.” We are 
now to continue the subject. 
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God, through Christ Jesus the Lord, in re- 
flecting on that grace which has made a dif- 
‘ference between them and their sinful neigh- 
bours; which has seasonably warned them 
“to flee from the wrath that is to come;” 
which has “ delivered their souls from death, 
their eyes from tears, their feet from falling.” 
What must be the inexpressible satisfaction 
of every believer in Christ Jesus, in the con- 
fidence of being sprinkled with the blood of 
atonement, of “being at peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” of being 
“passed from death unto life?’ What a 
happy community is the redeemed of the 
Lord! Wherever scattered on the face of 
the whole earth; they are nevertheless 
gathered together in their glorious Head: 
separated by oceans and mountains but united 
in interest and affection: hated, despised, 
persecuted of the world; yet cherished, es- 
teemed, protected of the Almighty ! 

The sacrifices of the Mosaic dispensation 
were many because they were imperfect. 
The sacrifice of the gospel is onr, because 
once offered, it “for ever perfects them that 
are sanctified by it.” The ancient institution 
prescribed a whole lamb for every several 
family ; the gospel exhibits a whole and com- 
plete Saviour for every several elect sinner: 
and that Saviour at once a teacher, an atone- 
ment, a ruler: “Wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption.” 

The application of the blood of the destined 
victim in this institution isa most remark- 
able circumstance. ‘‘ They shall take of the 
blood, and strike it on the two side-posts, and 
on the upper door-post of the houses wherein 
they shall eat it.” It must not be spilt upon 
the ground as a worthless thing, nor sprin- 
kled in the entering in of the door, to be 
trampled upon as an unholy thing; but above 
and on either side; to be a covering to the 
head and a bulwark around. ‘When I see 
the blood I will pass over you.” Could the 
all-discerning eye of God stand in need of 
such a token, in order to judge between an 
Israelite and an Egyptian? No. But the 
distinctions of God’s love avail not them who 
wilfully and wickedly neglect the distinc- 
tions of faith and obedience. The blood in 
the bason is the same with the blood on the 
door-post, but it is no protection till it be be- 
lievingly applied. The virtue is dormant till 
sprinkling call it forth. Surely, this part of 
the ceremony speaks to the Christian world 
for itself, Why is mention still made of 
blood, blood? “ the shedding of blood,” ‘ the 
sprinkling of blood,” “redemption through 
blood,” and the like? It denotes the life, 
which consists in the blood of the animal; 
and it instructs us in this momentous doc- 
trine, that life being forfeited by sin, the 
blood must be shed, that is, the life must be 
yielded up, before atonement to justice can 
be made: that the substitution and accept- 


All Israel was engaged in the same ser- 
vice at the same instant of time, and for the 
selfsame reason. All had descended from 
the same common stock, all were included 
within the bond of the same covenant, all 
were involved in the same general distress, 
all were destined of Heaven to a participation 
in the same salvation. They appear, in the 
paschal solemnity, a beautiful and an in- 
structive representation of the great, united, 
harmonious family of God; who are “one 
body, one spirit, and are called in one hope 
of their calling :” “who have one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism :—one Gop and Father of 
all, who is above all, through all, and in all.” 
And they are all coming, “in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of Gop, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”* 

As the Church in general had one and the 
same sacrifice, a lamb of the description 
which has been mentioned ; so every parti- 
cular family or neighbourhood, according to 
their number, had their own particular sacri- 
fice, and in that their particular protection 
and repast. The charity which comprehend- 
ed the whole Israel of God, was thus invigor- 
ated and enlivened by being collected and 
concentered; and the sacred fire of love, 
which was in danger of being extinguished 
by being dispersed too extensively, being 
thus confined within a narrower circle, light- 
ing on fewer and nearer objects, and aided 
by reciprocal sympathy and ardour, was 
blown up into a purer flame. A happy pre- 
figuration of the blessed influence of the 
gospel, and of its sacred institutions, to rec- 
tify, to rivet, and to improve the charities of 
private life: to shed peace and joy upon 
every condition and relation; gradually to 
expand the heart, through the progressive, 
continually enlarging circles of natural af- 
fection, friendship, love of country, love of 
mankind, love to all the creation of God. 

What must it have been to an Israelitish 
parent, standing with his children around 
him, to eat the Lord’s passover, to reflect, 
that while the arrows of the Almighty were 
falling thick upon the tents of Ham, his 
tabernacle was secured from the stroke : that 
while all the first-born in Egypt were bleed- 
ing by the hand of the destroying angel; of 
him, a holy and righteous God demanded no 
victim, but one from the flock ; spared a darl- 
ing son, and accepted the blood of a lamb! 
What must have been the emotions of the 
Israclitish first-born themselves, at that awful 
hour, to reflect on the state of their unhappy 
neighbours, of the same description with 
themselves, and on their own condition, had 
justice, untempered with mercy, struck the 
blow! Such as this, but superior, as the de- 
liverance is greater, must be the joy of a 
truly Christian family, which has hope m 

* Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6 13. 
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ance of one life in the room of another, must relating to this ordinance, has a specific 
depend upon the will and appointment of the | meaning and design. But I frankly acknow- 
offended lawgiver: that the blood of slain | ledge I cannot discern that design m every 
beasts, having no value nor virtue of its own | particular; and am far from bemg satisfied 
to take away sin, must derive all its efficacy with the fanciful and unsupported illustra- 
from the appointment of Heaven, and from | tions of some commentators upon the passage. 
its relation to a victim of a higher order: and, | Should I myself seem to any to have given 
that the blood of life of this ons victim, | too much into imagination and conjecture in 
yielded up to divine justice, is, through its | my ideas of it, or in what is farther to be of- 
intrinsic worth and the decree of God, of | fered; the nature of the subject, the silence 
virtue sufficient to take away the sins of the of scripture, the consciousness of honestly 
whole world. aiming at your rational entertainment and 
But, as in the original institution, the blood | religious instruction, and the humble hope 
of the lamb slain was no protection to the | that these conjectures are and shall be con- 
house, till it was sprinkled with a bunch of | formed to the analogy of faith, and if erro- 
hyssop on the parts of the building, and in | neous, innocently so; these will, 1 am per- 
the manner directed, so the sovereign balm suaded, secure me a patient hearing, and a 
appointed of the Most High for the cure of | candid interpretation. 
the deadly plague of sin, the price of pardon| The time of the feast was the night season; 
to the guilty, the life of the dead, becomes the very juncture when the awful scene was 
effectual to the relief of the guilty, perishing | acting, which marred the glory and blasted 
sinner, by a particular application of it to his the strength of Egypt. Inconsiderate man 
own “wounds, bruises, putrefying sores.” | must have his attention roused and fixed by 
Faith, eyeing the commandment, the power | strong and striking circumstances. The mo- 
of God, and the grace of Christ, is like the | ment of execution, the hour of battle, and the 
bunch of hyssop in the hand of the paschal | like, are awfully interesting to a serious, hu- 
worshipper, sprinkling the blood of atone-|mane, and public spirited person. Every 
ment upon “the upper door-post, and the two | son of Israel knew, that at the very moment 
side-posts,” the understanding, the heart, the |he was eating his unleavened cake with 
life, the ruling and the governing powers of | gladness, and the flesh of lambs with a merry 
our nature, that the whole may be accepted | heart, “ Thousands were falling at his side, 
through the Beloved. and ten thousand at his right hand.” What 
I conclude this part of my subject with | an alarming demonstration of divine justice! 
quoting a passage from the Targum of Jona- | What an encouraging display of goodness 
than, respecting the sprinkling of the blood | and mercy! Were the eye opened to see 
of the paschal lamb, as it was performed by God as he is, were the powers of an invisible 
the children of Israel in Egypt, which has | world habitually felt, every creature, every 
struck myself as uncommonly beautiful and | season, every event, would possess a quick- 
sublime. ening, an active, a constraming influence 
“ When the glory of the Lord was reveal- | over us. But blind, stupid, sluggish as we 
ed in Egypt in the night of the passover, and | are, the midnight bell must toll to rouse us 
when he slew all the first-born of the Egyp- | to reflection; death must assume the com- 
tians, He rode upon lightning. He surveyed plexion of sable night, and add artificial to 
the inmost recesses of our habitations; He | natural horror, in order to force a way into 
stopped behind the walls of our houses: His | our stony hearts. And God, who knows what 
eyes observed the posts of our doors: they | is in man, vouchsafes to instruct his thought- 
pierced through the casements. He per- lessness and folly, by acting through the me- 
ceived the blood of circumcision, and the|dium of powerful and awakening circum- 
blood of the paschal lamb, sprinkled upon us. | stances upon our imagination and senses. 
He viewed his people from the heights of | Hence possibly the injunction to eat the 
heaven, and saw them eating the passover | passover by night. 
roasted with fire: He saw, and had compas- It was to be “ roasted with fire,” not eaten 
sion upon us; He spared, and suffered not | raw, nor sodden with water. ‘To eat flesh 
the destroying angel to hurt us.” in a crude state.is unnatural and unwhole- 
The inferior circumstances respecting the |some. And we never find the religious in- 
sacrifice are these. The flesh of the victim | stitutions of the living and true God, doing 
was to be eaten in the night season, not in a | violence to innocent natural propensities and 
crude state, nor boiled in water, but roasted | aversions, or encroaching on the health and 
with fire; no bone of it was to be broken; | life of his worshippers : for he saith, “ I will 
no remnant of it left until the morning; or | have merey and not sacrifice.” Why the 
else the remains were to be consumed by | one method of preparing it was commanded 
fire. I am unwilling entirely to pass over | of God in preference to the other, we pretend 
these circumstances as if they were of no |not satisfyingly to account for. Was it to 
especial meaning or importance; for I am | secure an uniformity of practice in the mi- 
thoroughly convinced every iota and tittle | nutest circumstances relating to his worship? 
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s it to! hurch and people to im- 
rit obedience to his will Pepin. whieh 
compr 1 not, as in those which they 

ell un and; in all cases whatever, whe- 
ther he be pleased to render or to with- 
hold a reason? Was it intended asa sym- | 


bolical repre 
tried, and prepared, and refined in the fire 
_ of Egyptian oppression ; purged, but not con- 
sumed by it? Was it a figurative view of 
the judgment of Gop then executing: Egypt 


scorched with the flame; Israel enlightened, 
seasoned, purified by it? Did it look forward 


unto, and signify some particular circum- 
stance in the person, the doctrine, or suffer- 
ings of the great evangelical sacrifice? O 
Lord, thou knowest. “ Secret things belong 
to thee, but things which are revealed be- 
long unto-us, and to our pailiten? We thank 
thee for what thou hast condescended to re- 
veal to us, and would not presume to “ be 
wise above what is written.” — 

“ Not a bone” of the paschal lamb was to 
“ be broken.” This, as well as some of the 
foregoing circumstances, is by sundry com- 
mentators supposed to be intended as a con- 
tradiction to various Pagan superstitions and 
particularly to the frantic behaviour of the 


votaries of Bacchus; who, in the fumes of 


intoxication orvof religious frenzy, commit- 
ted a thousand abominations and extrava- 
gancies; they fell into violent agitations, the 
pretended inspiration of their Gop; they de- 
voured the yet palpitating flesh of the vic- 
tims which they had just killed, and broke all 
their bones to pieces. But, the idolatrous 
rites of the heathen nations were so various 
and so contradictory one to another, that we 
can hardly imagine the great Jenovan would 
condescend to express any concern, whether 
the rites of his worship were, in every in- 
stance, either conformed or opposed to the 
usages of idolatry. A very famous critic* 
assigns a very silly reason for this branch of 
the commandment. He alleges it was ano- 
ther indication of the extreme haste with 
which the passover was to be eaten. “ Men 
in a hurry,” says he, “ do not stand to pick 
bones; much less do they take leisure to 
break them, for the sake of the juice or mar- 
row.” As if-it required more time to sever 
the joints, and break-the bones by violence, 
than to dissect and disunite the parts with- 
out a fracture. The simple meaning of the 
precept seems to be, that what was once of- 
fered to God should not be unnecessarily dis- 
‘figured and mangled. The blood must be 
shed, for that was the seal of God’s covenant ; 
the flesh might be edten, for it was given 


for the sustenance of man’s life; but the. 


bones, forming no part either of food or sacri- 
‘fice, were to be left.in the state in which 
they were found, till consumed by fire with 
the remainder of the flesh, if any remained, 
* Bochart, Hieroz par. i. lib. ii. cap. 1. fol. 609. 
2B 
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esentation of their late condition ; | 
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the next morning. And is it not extremely 
probable that God might intend, by certain 
arbitrary tokens, to describe the Messiah ; 


and that the prohibition to break the bones 


of the paschal lamb was designed to be a type 


of a remarkable circumstance attending the 
crucifixion of our Saviour which Providence 
watched over with special attention, and 
brought about by a miracle ? “ But when the 


‘soldiers came to Jesus, and saw that he was 


dead already, they brake not his legs.”* And 


it is clear from What follows, that the evane 


gelist. considered the precept of the law as a 


prophesy of Christ ; “For these things were 
done,” says he, “ that the scripture should be 
fulfilled. A bone of him shall not be bro- 
ken.” _ In many cases it happens, that the 
prediction was either not attended to, or had 
not been understood, till the event has ex- 
plained it. ger ae. 
Nothing of it was to be “left until the 
morning.” This circumstance was not pe- 
culiar to the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, 
but common to almost every other kind of 
oblation. This will appear if we consult the 
general laws respecting sacrifice. Thus the 
prescription runs: ‘And the flesh of the 


sacrifice of his peace offerings for thanks- 


giving shall be eaten the same day that it is 
offered; he shall not leave any of it until the 
morning.”{. And again, “ When a bullock, 
or a sheep, or a goat is brought forth, then it 
shall be seven days under the dam, and from 


‘the eighth day and thenceforth it shall be 


accepted for an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord. And whether it be cow or ewe, 
ye shall kill it and her young both in one day. 
‘And when ye will offer a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving unto the Lorn, offer it at your own 
will. On the same day it shall be eaten up; 
ye shall leave none of it until the morrow: 
Tam the Lorp.”{ The solemn affix, “Tam 
the Lorp,” seems to insinuate, that the rea- 
son of the commandment was to be sought 
in the majesty and authority of the lawgiver. 
—And, independent of authority, decency 
seems to require, that what has once been 
devoted toa hallowed use should never after- 
wards appear in a mangled, impure, or pu- 
trid state. Perhaps superstition was, by this 
precept, obliquely or intentionally reproved 
and repressed; superstition, which loves to 
feed upon seraps, and to hoard up relics, as 
if they. were sacred things; superstition, 
which gives to the fragments of the sacrifice 
the veneration due only to the sacrifice itself, 
and to the great Author of it. — 

We must notice the remaining particulars 
of this service in the manner in which it was 
originally performed ;: “ in haste,” “ stand- 
ing,” “with lois girded,” “ with staff in 
hand,” ready to depart. The lamb was to be 
eaten with “ bitter herbs.” A representation, 


+ Verse 36. 


" * John xix. 33. 5 
§ Lev.-xxii. 27-30. 


t Lev. vii. 15. 
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- perhaps, of the mixed nature of every sublu- 


nary enjoyment; and of the wholesome uses 
of unpalatable adversity. The “ standing 
posture, and the implements of travelling, 
speak ‘a plain and distinct language. “ Arise 
ye, and depart, for this is not your rest.’ 
“ Here we have no abiding city, but look for 
one to come.” ““ Now we desire a better 
country, that is, an heavenly.” “ Arise, let 
us gohence.” A’ provision was graciously 
‘made for such as might be ceremonially un- 
clean at the future seasons of celebration, 
and the door of mercy and communion was 
opened to'strangers. Blessed prefiguration 
of the remedy provided for the chief of sin- 
ners: of the refuge opened for the reception 
of “ aliens from the commonwealth of Israel ;” 
of the liberal, condescending, comprehensive 


spirit of the gospel! Christians, ye “are no | 


more strangers and foreigners, but fellow ci- 
tizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God.” “Those who were afar off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ.” 

- Men and brethren, the time is at hand, 
when a more fearful midnight cry shall be 
heard than even that’ which smitten, groan- 
ing Egypt raised in the hour of vengeance. 
“The day of the Lord shall come as a thief 
in the night.” “Behold he cometh with 
clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they 
also which pierced him; and all kindreds of 
the earth shall wail because of him.” Be- 
hold, a careless, slumbering world, a world 
lying in wickedness, is threatened with a 
death infinitely more dreadful than that 
which destroyed the first-born; with “the 
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‘second death,” a living death of everlasting 
banishment “ from the presence of the Lord, - 
}and from the glory of his power.” From 
| that last plague there is no security but one; 








that security, of which the “blood of sprink- 
ling” under the law was but a type. “Run 
to your strong hold, ye prisoners of hope.” 
“ Flee, flee for refuge; lay hold of the hope 
that is set before you.” “Behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.” ‘If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” “He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things? Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justi- 
fieth: Who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea rather that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us.”* 

How many things in the scriptures; in 
Moses, in the prophets, in the law, in the 
gospel, are dark and hard to be understood ? 
But the hour cometh when the veil shall be 
removed from our eyes; when the truth as 
it is in Jesus shall stand confessed without a 
mystery; and shall be seen and read of all 
men. ‘“ What” he doth, “ye know not now, 
but ye shall know hereafter.” “We know 
in part, and we prophesy in part. But when 
that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away.” : “ For 
now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but 
then shall I know, even as alsol am known.”} 

* Rom. viii. 32—34. t 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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And it came to pass when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led them not through the way of the 
land of the Philistines, although that was near; for'God said, Lest petadventure the people repent when 


they see war, and they return to E 
ness of the Red Sea. 


rypt. But God led the people about, through the way of the wilder- 
And the children of Israel went up harnessed out of the land of Egypt. And 


Moses took the bones of Joseph with him: for he had straitly sworn the children of Israel, saying, God 


will surely visit you; and ye shall ca 


up my bones away hence with you. And they took their 


journey from Succoth, and encamped in Etham, in the edge of the wilderness. And the Lord went be- 
fore them, by day in a pillar ofa cloud, to lead them the way; and by night ip. a pillar of fire, to give 


_ them light; to go by day and night. He took not away the pillar of the 
of fire by night, from before the people. —Exopus xiii. 17—22. 


cloud by day, nor the pillar 


ALL that weak, ignorant, erring man can | terminates our vision; the lapse of a few 
know, is a few of the smaller objects which| years erases all traces from our memory. 
are immediately around him; and of these! The cloud of night conceals or changes the 


but a few of the more obvious qualities which 
they possess, and the relations in which they 
stand to one another. Remove them but a 
little as to space or time, and they gradually 
disappear, till they are at length involved in 
total darkness, The distance of a few leagues 


appearance of things the nearest to us, ahd 
the most perfectly known. Here, we are 
dazzled and confounded by an excess of light; 
there, we are checked and repulsed by dim- 
ness and obscurity. The sun forbids us to 
behold his face by reason of his splendour ; 
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the heavens oppose to the 
eager eye a ate a crystal, saying, “ Hi- 
therto shalt thou come, but no further.” We 


feel ourselves hedged in, fettered, confined | 


on every side. And our condition in this 
respect is that of every created, limited be- 
ing. Open prospect after prospect; expand 
system upon system ; add faculty to faculty; 
yet the prospect is bounded at length. Suns 
and worlds are capable of being numbered, 
and there is a height and depth still beyond, 
which the understanding of an angel cannot 
fathom. 

_ There is only onr Being whose duration 
is immeasurable—whose space is unconfined 
—whose power is uncontrolled—whose un- 
derstanding is infinite. With Jenovan “a 
‘thousand years are as one day, and one day 
as a thousand years.” He alone can “de- 
clare the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet 
done, saying, My counsel shall stand, and I 
will do all my pleasure.”’* Hz is “above all, 
and through all, and in all!” An impene- 
trable veil hides futurity from every created 
eye; but the Spirit of prophesy is pleased 
sometimes to remove it.. Abraham saw the 
Redeemer’s day. afar off, and rejoiced. He 
saw in prophetic vision the servitude, the 
affliction, and the deliverance of his posterity, 
at the distance of four hundred years. ‘To 
mortal man, whose longest span of existence 
is diminished to much under a century, four 
hundred years have something like ‘the ap- 
pearance of an eternity; but before God, 
time and space are contracted to a.point, toa 
moment. With him, that’ which is to be 
done is already done. Men shape events ac- 
cording to their fancy, their fears, their 
wishes, or their hopes... “ But the counsel of 
the Lord it shall stand, and he fulfilleth all 
his. pleasure.” 

What was the word of the Lord to Abra- 
ham? ‘And he said unto Abram, Know of 
a surety, that thy seed shall be a stranger in 
a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, 
and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years. And also that nation whom they shall 
serve will [ judge: and afterward shall they 
come out with great substance.”+ What 
was the doing of the Lord in conformity to 
that word? “And it came to pass, that at 
midnight the Lord smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-born. of 
Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the first- 
born of the captive that was in the dungeon, 
and all the first-born of cattle.” ‘And the 
children of Israel did according to the word 
of, Moses: and they borrowed of the Egyp- 
tians jewels of silver and jewels of gold, and 
raiment. And the Lord gave the people 
favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent unto them such things as they re- 

* Tsa. xlvi. 10. + Gen. xy. 13, 14. 
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the earth and cean present to us but; quired: and they spoiled the Egyptians.” 
their surface ; an Israel came into Hgypt few in number, weak 


and indigent; but they go out from the land 
of their oppression greatly increased, mighty 
and formidable ; laden, with the spoils of their 
cruel oppressors, the well earned reward of 
the labours of many years, and of much sor- 
row. 
It is repeatedly remarked, that the predic- 
tion relating to the deliverance of God’s peo- 
ple was fulfilled to a single day. Of this 
we have a confirmation in, the preceding 
chapter, and the 41st verse; “ And it came 
to pass, at the end of the four hundred and 
thirty years, even the self-same day, it came 
to pass, that all the hosts of the Lorp went 
out of the land of Egypt.” Again, at the: 
51st verse; “ And it came to pass, the self- 
same day, that the Lorp did bring the chil- 
dren of Israel out of the land of Egypt by 
their armies.” And yet, on comparing num- 
bers in the prediction and the history of its 
accomplishment, we find a difference of thir- 
ty years. The seventy interpreters were 
aware of this difficulty, and have obviated it 
by thus paraphrasing the passage in Exodus, 
“The sojourning of the children of Israel in 
the land of Canaan, and in the land of Egypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years.” To 
justify which computation we need but to 
observe, that Moses in the four hundred and 
thirty years, includes all the time that Abra- 
ham had passed in Canaan, previous to the 
birth of Isaac. _ And a learned prelate of our 
own country, Archbishop Usher, in his valu- 
able chronology, has proved this calculation 
to be just. For Abraham was exactly twen- 
ty-five. years in Canaan before Isaac was 
born.* . From the birth of Isaac to the exodus 
from Egypt was four hundred and five, which 
completes the four hundred and thirtieth year 
mentioned in this passage, and by Paul in 
the third of the Galatians, 17th verse. Thus 
perfect are all the ways and works of Gop; 
thus absolute his power over all persons and 
all events! No skill, no ardour, no violent 
efforts on the part of Israel, could accelerate’ 
their enlargement. Nor could the combined 
strength of Egypt, of mankind, of created 
nature, retard it one single hour ! 
In order to preserve to all generations the 
memory of a period so singular and so im- 
portant in their history, the ordmance of the 
passover was to be honoured with an annual 
* Jacob was born to Isaac when he was sixty years 
old; and at the time he went down to Egypt, according 
{0 HIS OWN DECLARATION to Pharaoh, he was one hun- 
dred and thirty; which, added to the twenty-five years 
of Abraham’s pilgrimage, from his leaving Ur of the 
Chaldees to the birth of Isaac, make two hundred and 
fifteen. He and his posterity continued in Egypt a like 
period of two hundred and fifteen years. So that it 1s 
plain Moses reckoned in the whole sum of four hundred 
and thirty’years, all the pilgrimages of Abrabam and 
his posterity, from his first leaving his kindred and fa- 
ther’s house in Mesopotamia down to their triumphant 
xit from Egypt, and their setting out on the conquest 
be anaan, whose iniquity though not before, was how 
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celebration; and, as positive and arbitrary 
institutions derive all their value and use 


from a right understanding of their meaning, | 


and the design of their author, ‘express words 
are put into the mouths of parents and heads 
of families for the instruction of generations 
to come, in the nature and reason of this 
solemn service. “And thou shalt show thy 
son in that day, saying, This is done, because 
of that which the Lorp did unto me, when 
I came forth out of Egypt. And it shall be 
for a sign unto thee, upon thine hand, and 
for a memorial between thine eyes, that the 
‘Lord’s law may be in thy mouth: for with a 
strong hand hath the Lord brought thee out 
of Egypt. And it shall.be when thy son 
asketh thee, in time to come, saying, What 
is thist that thou shalt say unto him, By 
strength of hand the Lord brought us out 
from Egypt, from the house of bondage. And 
it came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly 
let us go, that the Lord slew all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of 
man, and the first-born of beasts: therefore 
I sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth the 
matrix, being males; but all the first-born of 
my children I redeem.” Hence it appears 
that, besides this great annual sacrifice, a 
law was enacted at this time, though it was 
not to be enforced until they should be put 
in possession of the promised land, that in 
grateful remembrance of God’s passing over 
their first-born when he destroyed those of 
Egypt, the first-born of the human species, 
- and also of the brute creation, through every 
age, should be dedicated and set apart as a 
sacred property. The great Legislator was 
pleased afterwards, by a particular injunc- 
tion, to appropriate to himself one whole tribe 
out of the twelve, in room of the first-born 
out of every tribe, to minister unto him in 
holy things; and in this ordinance the church 
of Gop, at that early period, both exhibited 
and enjoyed an emblematical representation 
of the evangelical priesthood; not vested in 
and exclusively belonging to a particular 
description of men, but the common charac- 
ter and dignity of all christians; a genera- 
tion chosen of Gop, in Christ, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people—that 
they should show forth the praises of Him, 
who hath called them out of darkness into 
his marvellous light.” And they are intro- 
duced before the throne, with this song of 
praise in their mouths, “ Unto Him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father; to Him be-glory 
and dominion forever and ever. Amen.’* 
Is it not worth while to compare, seeing 
the Spirit of God has thought it meet to 
transmit to us the very numbers, the entire 
state of Israel, as it were, at the time of i 
descent into Egypt, and at its depaetill 
; * Rev. i.5, 6. 
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thence? ‘The whole 
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Sanaan, when driven 
thence by the famine, himself included, was 
sixty-six ; whichadded to the family of Joseph 
in Egypt, consisting of himself, 
Asenath, the daughter of the priest of On, 
adopted by marriage into the family of Abra- 


ham, and their two sons, the amount is 


seventy, when they left that country. Ina 
period of little more than two hundred years, 
they are increased to the amazing sum of 


six hundred thousand men of military age, 


| without reckoning females, children of both 


sexes under twenty, and old men of sixty 
and upward: for-that was the age of super- 
annuationamong thispeople. Taking there- 
fore defenickdation so low as four of all the 
other descriptions for one of the military age, 
that is, males from twenty to sixty, the whole 
number of the descendants of Abraham that 
left Egypt, must have been at least three 
So that, dividing the whole time 
of their sojourning there into periods of twen- 


ty years, it appears that their number was 


multiplied nearly three times every twenty 


years. Now, if we consider, that the most 
rapid state of population in the ordinary 
course of nature, and in circumstances the 


most favourable to it, is a doubling the num- 


ber of inhabitants every twenty years; and 
that only in the earlier ages of a people or 


colony ; what must we think of thisamazing 


increase in circumstances the most unfavour- 


able: ina people cooped up in a narrow dis- 
trict, and that district not their own, but the 
property of a nation much more powerful 


than themselves; a people among whom 


marriage was grievously discouraged by the 
want of liberty, by hard and oppressive la- 


bour, by subjection to the despotism of a 


foreign prince, by penal edicts which doomed 
all their male children to death, and by which 
doubtless, multitudes perished, together with 
their natural increase? The multiplication 
of Israel in a proportion so great, inva pro- 
gress so rapid, in a situation so unfriendly, 
will be in reality found a miracle, though 
less striking to a superficial ewes 
ing gradually and imperceptibly performed, © 
upon closer attention, a prodigy equal or 
superior to any that were wrought in im- 
mediately effecting their enfranchisement. 
And this leads us to the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of God’s wise and gracious provi- 
dence, in its ordinary operations and*effects. 
What is daily preservation but creation—one 
omnific “ LET THERE BE,” daily, every instant 
repeated? Whatiis the progress of vegeta- 
tion, of life and reason, but the continual 
reese of the great Source of all being, 
life and’ intelligence ? What is dissolution 
and death, but the supporting, vivifying pow- 
er of God withdrawn from the body which is 


| just now inhabited? _ . 


This vast host was accompanied with what 
. " a > 
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Moses calls a mixed multitude. This is sup- 
posed to have been made up of the produce 
of marriages between Israelites and Egyp- 
tians; of Egyptians, who, from the miracles 
which they had seen wrought in favour of 
Israel, had been determined to follow the 
fortunes of that people; and of neighbours 
who, in the otdinary intercourse of mankind, 
might be brought into contact with them, and 
who, through fear, interest, or curiosity, might 
be induced to follow their camp. 

Man, with his usual ignorance and haste, 
would-have been for conducting this mighty 
army directly to Canaan. And no doubt the 
same Almighty arm which had thus asserted 
them into liberty, could have led them straight 
forward to conquest. But, in studying the 
history of the divine conduct as ordering and 
goveiaing the affairs of men, we find it is 
composed partly of the interpositions of Hea- 
ven, and partly of the exertions of men. It 
is not all miracle; that were to encourage 

ernal indolence and stupidity in rational 

nes, formed after the image of God, and 
to reduce men to mere passive clods of earth ; 
nor is it all, on the other hand, the effect of 
human skill, industry, and diligence ; for that 
were to resign the government of the world 
to the frail and the foolish; that were to 
weaken the power of religion, which is the 
life, the joy, the guide, the support of the 
universe. But we discover divine interpo- 
sition, to a certain degree, so as to inspire a 
reasonable confidence in and dependence 
upon God; and we discern the exertions of 
men crowned with success through the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon them, and this enforcing 
the necessity of bringing out and exercising 
the powers and faculties of our intellectual 
nature. Israel is delivered from Egypt at 
once; but. is introduced into Canaan by de- 
grees. The former, an act of sovereign 
power, unmixed with, independent. upon hu- 
man efforts; the latter, the less perceptible 
operation of Omnipotence, blending itself 
with, subduing, directing, and promoting the 
designs and endeavours of reasonable beings, 
who had a great object in view, and a clear 
rule to walk by. Thus, in a case of universal 
importance, the justification and adoption of 
the sinner, are acts of free, sovereign grace, 
whereby sin is forgiven, and the right and 
privileges of sons conferred ; whereas, sanc- 
tification is the gradual work of the Spirit, 
supporting us by the way, overcoming our 
enemies by little and little, and making us 


- «meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 


the saints in light.” 

A great multitude of people is always an 
object of serious attention, and of deep anx- 
iety. _Many: mouths were to be fed, many 


‘humours to be studied; many talents to be 


employed... Some were to be gained by love, 
others to be governed by fear; the impetuosity 
of one was to be repressed, the timidity and 
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diffidence of another to be countenanced and 
encouraged; care was to be exercised about. 
those who were either unable or unwilling » 
to exercise any about themselves. What a. 
charge then was that of Moses and Aaron! 
bearing on their shoulders the burden of'such 
anassembly; a vast multitude agitated with 
the ordinary passions of human nature; un- 
armed, unaccustomed to discipline, untract- 
able; one moment elated with extravagant 
hopes, the next depressed with unreasonable 
fears. ‘The wisdom of a Moses had been un- 
equal to the task, unsupported by the Wisdom 
which sees all things at one view, and the 
Power which “ worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will.” . 

There is a happy disposition in all the evils 
to which our nature and condition are sub- 
ject, to find out and to apply their own reme- 
dy. Necessity always sets invention to 
work. Invention puts the machine in mo- 
tion; and once in motion, every wheel keeps 
its place, exerts its power, performs its office. 
But here the mighty machine, prepared in 
all its parts according to the plan of infinite 
wisdom, put together and regulated by the 
hand of almighty power, and conducted by 
unchangeable truth and faithfulness, could 
not vary its motion, could not deviate from 
its design: and the passage of perhaps four 
millions of people, with their immense pos- 
sessions of flocks and herds, and other pro- 
perty, from Egypt to Canaan, will appear one 
of those singular phenomena in history, which 
no principles of human conduct, no natural 


'and ordinary concurrence of events, are able 


to explain: and which must finally be re- 
solved into a wisdom and power preternatu- 
ral and divine. Accordingly, we find Pro- 
vidence taking immediately the charge of 
them; but not in the usual way, not by form- 
ing a regular discipline, and raising up com- 
manders and magistrates of unusual address 
and ability, but declaring by sensible tokens, 
which were seen, read, and understood of all, 
“Tam the Leader and Commander of my 
people.” 

But before we proceed to the consideration 
of this wonderful symbol of the divine pre- 
sence, we must attend our author, and take 
notice of a tender and touching circumstance 
in the departure from Egypt, namely, the re- 
moving of the bones of Joseph. That truly 
great man had been the saviour of his father’s: 
house when he was alive, and was now the 
hope of Israel after he was dead. In all 
their afflictions, his precious dust had been to 
them the pledge of deliverance; and now, 
when that deliverance is come, they bear it 
with them to the land promised to their fore- 
fathers, for burial. ‘Thus respectable and 
useful, in life and in death, are the wise and 
the good; thus anxious ought we to be fo 
promote the best interests of mankind, not 
only while we are yet with them; but to- 
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leave something behind us that may benefit 
and instruct after we are seen and heard no 
more. Christians, we carry with us, as our 
hope in this wilderness, not the bones of a 
departed deliverer, but the memory of a risen 
Saviour. The sacred pledge of our final re- 
demption is deposited, not in the coffin, but 
in this precious record—but in the history of 
’ facts well known and firmly believed by you— 
but in many great and precious promises 
given unto you. “For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again; even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.” The ashes of the patriarch Joseph 
could not rest in the tomb till Israel came to 
the possession of their promised inheritance ; 
so the Spirit and providence of the great Re- 
deemer are in perpetual motion and exercise, 
till he’shall have gathered into one all his 
redeemed unto himself; till the youngest of 
his sons, the meanest of his daughters, being 
glorified, shall take possession of their pur- 
chased inheritance, “the kingdom prepared 
for them from the foundation of the world.” 
’ Thus then Israel takes his departure ; thus 
joyfully, thus triumphantly, thus increased ; 
and “not one sickly or feeble among them ;” 
a wonder not inferior to any of the rest. But 
all “is of the Lord of Hosts, who is wonder- 
ful in counsel, and excellent in working.” 
The plam of Rameses was the first great 
rendezvous of the Lord’s host. They had 
built, as part of their task work, a city of that 
name, at the command of Pharaoh. But it 
was also the name of aregion of Egypt else- 
where called Goshen; the same which Jo- 
seph chose for the reception of his aged pa- 
rent; because being situated nearest to 
Canaan, it diminished the length and fatigue 
of his journey, and being a grassy country, 
suited his family’s employment, that of shep- 
herds. The nearness to Canaan might ac- 
cordingly be now again considered as a 
favourable circumstance to the return of Is- 
rael thitherward. If we may credit Philo, 
the two countries were not above three days’ 
journey distant the one from the other. And 
certain it is that the patriarchs, encumbered 
with a convoy laden with corn, easily per- 
formed a journey toa more distant part of 
Egypt, and back again, in the course of not 
many weeks at most. Moses might there- 
fore have, without much difficulty, conducted 
the people of his charge to the place of their 
destination in a very small space of time. 
But was the distance of place the only diffi- 
eulty which they had to encounter?” How 
could men inured to slavery, men just es- 
_ eaped from the rod of a tyrannical oppressor, 
have the courage to meet the prowess and 
discipline of the warlike nations of Canaan : 
unprovided with arms for the field, and with 
military engines for the attack of fortified 
~ towns, had they been bold enough to attempt 
to take possession by force. Some interpre- 
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ters, indeed, render the word harnessed, in 


the eighteenth verse of the thirtieth chapter, 


‘armed. But the term in the original is so 


equivocal, and the learned attempts to deter- 
mine its meaning are so’ unsuccessful, that 


we remain still in the dark about its true. 


meaning. The presumption certainly is, 
that the Israelites were not armed. What 
had a nation of shepherds, living by suffer- 
atice in a. foreign land, to do with arms? 
Would the policy. of Egypt have permitted 
it? But Moses, the most accurate of histo- 
rians, takes care to point out a circumstance 
which furnishes the first idea of putting arms 
into the hands of Israel. After the waves of 
the Red Sea had swallowed up the Egyptian 
army, their dead bodies with their arms were 
miraculously cast on shore, and provided Is- 
rael with armour from their spoils. 

It is evident that God intended to form the 
courage and discipline of his people in the 
wilderness; before he tried these upon the 
nations whom they were destined to subd 
Nay, further, it was evidently his design to 
settle their whole civil and religious polity, 


‘while they were yet in an erratic state, that 


when they came to Canaan there might be 
nothing to do but to take possession, and to 
execute the laws which they had already re- 
ceived. And alas, what shall we say? "This 
swarm of people, numerous as the sand upon 
the sea-shore, with the exception of one or 
two, and Moses their leader among the rest, 
thus.pompously and powerfully saved, were 


saved from Egypt, but to die in the wilder-. 


ness. Men die, but the church lives; and 
the church is the care of God. 


“Thy way. 


O God, is in the sea, and thy path in the 


great waters,and thy footsteps are not known. 
Thou leddest thy people like a flock by the 
hand of Moses and Aaron.”* : 
Instead then of marching straight north- 
ward, in the direction of Canaan, their course is 
bent eastward, to the great wilderness which 
bounds Egypt and Arabia Petrea: God him- 


self leading the way, in a most. wonderful dis-» 


play of his glorious presence and power, de- 
scribed in the words which I read at the 
opening of the Lecture. “And they took 
their journey from Succoth, and encamped in 
Etham, in the edge of the wilderness.’ And 
the Lord went before them, by day in a pillar 
of a cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light ; 
to go by day and night. He took not away 
the pillar of the cloud by day, nor the pillar 
of fire by night, from before the people.”+ 
In this, Gop spake at once to the understand- 
ing and to the senses. Could any Israelite 
doubt that the Lord was there ? 
to open his eyes, whether it were by day or 
by night, and lo, a thick cloud obscuring the 
brightness of the one, or a flaming fire dis- 
pelling the shades of the other, proclaimed 
* Psalm Ixxvii. 19. } Exod. xiii, 20-22, - 


He had but, 
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the dread presence of Jenovan. Could any 
one call in question his kindness, when he 
saw darkness become a guide, and fire a 
protector? Durst any one presume to ap- 
proach too nigh, when dimness impenetrable, 
and light imaccessible, alternately guarded 
his pavilion? Was it possible for any heart 
to fear, when the Most Mighty thus declared, 
in language 7 emphatical than can be 
conveyed by words—‘ Lo, I am for you! 
Who is he that can, that dare to be against 
you?” 

The appearances of God are suited to the 
circumstances of his people. Cloud by night 
would have been to increase the horror, and 
to multiply the unwholesome damps of that 
season. Fire by day would have been adding 
fuel to a flame, already intensely hot, in a 
burning climate and parched soil. But tem- 
pered, adapted, distributed, according to 
wisdom not capable of error, the peculiar in- 
convenience of each season is relieved; and 
the ills of nature are remedied by the dispen- 
sations of grace. » The cloudy fiery pillaris a 
manifestation of Deity, suited to a wilderness 
state. In heaven, a God of love is light, 
without “any darkness at all.” In hell a 
God of implacable wrath is perpetual dark- 
ness, without one ray of light. On earth, a 
God of justice and mercy is darkness and 
light, in successive order and perfect harmo- 
ny. In heaven, he isa flame that irradiates, 
cheers, and quickens ; in hell, a fire still con- 
suming, never to be extinguished ; on earth, 
fire in a cloud, mercy flowing in a spacious 
channel, judgment restrained. Men can 
only discover that of God which he is pleased 
to reveal to them. Whether he is pleased 
to turn his dark or bright side to us, we are 
stationed equally at a distance from him. To 
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be sensible of our own darkness is to be par- 
takers of his marvellous light. All that the - 
brightest noon of human reason can discover 
is, that it is ignorance and folly, when placed 
in comparison with the wisdom of Gop.. 

Might not this wonderful pillar prefigure 
to the ancient church the person and office 
of the Redeemer of the world? Behold the 
divine essence wrapped up im, and closely 
united to a veil of flesh and blood. Behold 
Deity raising our nature to incorruptibility 
and glory “in Curist, the first-fruits; and 
afterwards in all that are Christ’s at his 
coming.” Do we-not perceive in it, human- 
ity bringing down the divine nature to our 
bearing and perception: ‘the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, de- 
claring him to us.” “The word made flesh” 
instructing the ignorant, cheering the -dis- 
consolate, directing the wanderer, refreshing 
the weary; guiding our waking, guarding’ 
our sleeping moments; “a partaker of our 
flesh and blood, that he may be a merciful 
High-Priest :” declared the Son of Gop with 
power; men adoring and submitting ; the 
powers of hell broken and discomfited : _ the 
triumph of heaven complete. “The Lord 
our God is a sun and shield: the Lord will 
give grace and glory: no good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.”* 
“ Fear not, O Israel, the Lord is thy keeper: 
the Lord is thy shade upon thy right. hand. 
The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night. The Lord ‘shall preserve 
thee from all evil; he shall preserve thy soul. 
The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and 
thy coming in, from this time forth, and even 
for evermore.”’} ' 


* Psalm Ixxxiv. 11. + Psalm cxxi, 5—8. 
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And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind all that night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And the children of 


v 


Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the 


dry ground : and the waters were a wall unto them on 


their right hand, and on their left.—Exopus xiv- 21, 22. 


In the little benefits which men confer 
upon each other, it generally happens that 
some untoward circumstance insinuates it- 
self, and occasions, to one of the parties at 
least, mortification, disappointment, or dis- 
gust; for nothing human is perfect, A 
gracious action is frequently resented as an 
injury, from the ungracious manner in which 
it is performed. I am charmed with both 


the matter of that kindness shown me, and 
the affectionate disposition which prompted 
it; but alas, it arrived.an hour too late! 
Another prevented my wishes; and I prized 
not the blessing, because I was not instruct- 
ed in its value by feeling the want of it. 
This favour done me is very great; but it is 
not precisely the thing I looked for; or, it is 
so clogged with some unpleasant condition, 
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that I would rather be without it: it affords 
me present relief, but will it not involve me 
in greater difficulties hereafter? Had I fail- 
ed in my expectations from this quarter, 
I should easily have gained my end by ap- 
plying to another friend. In a word, there 
Is @ perpétual something, in the friendly 
communications of men, which continually’ 
mars the worth of what is given and received. 
And-no wonder, if we consider that ‘favours 
are-not always granted from affection, nor 
accepted with gratitude. But the bounties 
of Heaven possess every quality that'can en- 
hance their value, and endear their Author. 
to a sensible heart. Infinitely valuable in 
themselves; they flow from love. The “ good 
and perféct gifts, which come down from the 
Father of lights,” are given “ liberally, and 
without upbraiding.” Exactly what we need, 
they come precisely at the moment when we 
want them most, or when they are most bene- 
- ficial to us.. Worthy of God to bestow, they 
cannot be unworthy of us to receive. Were he 
to withhold his gracious aid, in vain should we 
look for relief from any other quarter. Pro- 
ductive of present satisfaction and joy, his 
benefits. involve us in no future distress, 
shame, or remorse. Serviceable to the body, 
they are at the same time improving to the 
mind. Important and interesting for time, 
they have an influence upon eternity. 
The gracious interpositions of Jehovah, in 
behalf of his chosen people, have this pecu- 
liax.recommendation to our attention, as to 
that people’s grateful observation and ac- 
knowledgment—that they were not in the 
usual course of things ; they were the fruits 
-of the constant and unremitting care of a 
special providence; they were the suspension 
-or alteration of the established laws ofnature : 
they were the operation of a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm, sensibly ‘controlling 
the winds, the waves, and the clouds; and 
subduing the most ungovernable elements to 
its purpose. Other parents are endued with 
‘transitory affections and attachments, suited 
to the transitory nature of the trust commit- 
‘ted to them. The hen tends her unfledged 
‘brood with the vigilance of a'dragon and the 
‘boldness of a lion. But maternal tenderness 
‘and anxiety diminish and expire with the oc- 
scasion of them, namely, the weaknegs and in- 
experience of her young ones. When the son 
4s become a man, paternal care relaxes, and 
parental authority isat an end. But as the 
authority of our heavenly Father never 

_ ceases, so his bowels of compassion are never 
restrained; his vigilance is-never lulled to 
rest, his care never suspended ; because his 
offspring is, to the last, impotent, improvident, 
imperfect. 

In vain had Israel, by a series of miracles 
unparalleled in the annals of mankind, been 
rescued from Egyptian oppression, had not 
the same almighty arm which delivered them 










































‘them. The strength of Egypt, 


'deliverances forgotten; how soon 







at first, continued to protect and suppo 
was, had been sufficient to force them back. 
The wilderness itself had been fatal to them, 
without a foe. How easily are the greatest 

are the 
most awful appearances familiarized to the 
mind! The very first threatening of danger 
effaces from the memory a Israelites, 
all impression of the powerful wonders which 
had just passed before them, and eclipses the 
glory of that cloud which, at that very instant, 
presented itself to their eyes, and oversha- 
dowed their heads. But, let not self-flattery 
impose upon us, as if we were more faithful 
and obedient than they were. It is the mere 
deception of vanity and self-love to suppose, 
that “if one were to arise from the dead, we 
would be persuaded ;” that, if we saw a mira- 
cle wrought, we would. believe ; that, if we 
heard Christ teach in our streets, we would 
“forsake all ‘and follow him.” The man 
whom the usual appearances of nature do 






not move, would soon become. insensible to 


more uncommon phenoniena. For, extraor- 


dinary things frequently repeated, are extra- 


ordinary no longer, and consequently soon 
loose their force. If the daily’ miracles of 
God’s mercy and loving-kindness fail to con- 
vince men, what reason is there to hope, 


that mere exertions of power would produce 


a happier effect? If Christ, speaking by his 
word and ministering’ servants, be treated 
with neglect, is it lkely that his person 
would be held in veneration? If men “hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 


be persuaded though one rose fromthe dead™* 


Ts it not notorious, that Christ’s personal 
ministrations were slighted, his miracles vili- 
fied, his character traduced ? , 

Whose conduct is the more’ absurd and 
criminal, that of Pharaoh, in pursuing after 


and attempting to bring back a people who 


had been a snare and a curse to himself and 
his kingdom; or that of Israel, in trembling 
at the approach of an enemy whom God had 
so often subdued under them? Frail nature 
looks only to the creature; to surrounding 
mountains, opposing floods, persecuting foes : 
hence terror, confusion, and astonishment. - 
But faith eyes the pillar, the residence of 
divine majesty, and then mountains sink, 
seas divide, the chariot and horsemen are 
overthrown. Every passion, when it becomes 
predominant, renders us »silly and unreason- 
able ; and none more so than fear. In danger 
and distress it is natural, but it is foolish, to 
impute to another the evils which we fear or 
feel. It seems to be an alleviation of our 
own misery, if we can contrive 'to shift the 
blame of it upon the shoulders of our neigh- 
bour. Hence Moses is loaded with the im- 
putation of a deliberate design of involving 
his nation im this dire dilemma, between 
* Luke xvi. 31. 
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Pharaoh and the Red Sea, and of selling 
them to the foe. A high and responsible si- 
tuation is far from being an enviable one. If 
things go well, the conductor of the under- 
taking receives but a divided, a mutilated 
praise. If an enterprise fail, the whole 
blame of the miscarriage is imputed to. him. 
The astonished multitude dare not directly 
attack God himself. No: the cloudy pillar 
hangs over their heads, ready to burst, in 
thunder and fire, on the man who presumed 
to aim his shafts so high. But their impiety 
seeks the pitiful shelter of a subterfuge ; 
they murmur against Moses, because they 
imagine they can do it with impunity; and 
think to escape the resentment of the master, 
though they are wounding him through the 
sides of his servant. Mark yet again the 
folly and unreasonableness of fear. “ Because 
there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou 
taken us away to die in the wilderness? 
Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to 
carry us forth out of Eeypt? Is not this the 
word that we did tell thee in Egypt, saying, 
Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyp- 
tians? For it had been better for us to serve 
the Egyptians, than that we should die in the 
wilderness.” What were they afraid of now ? 
A grave in the wilderness. What do they 
put in-comparison with, and prefer to it?) A 
gravein Egypt. It wasa grave at the worst. 
Their wretched lives had got at least a short 
reprieve. If they died now, they died at 
once; and died like men, defending their 
lives, liberty, and families: not pouring out 
life, drop by drop, under the whip of a task- 
master. But slavery has broken their spirit. 
They are reduced to the lowest pitch of 
human wretchedness; for this, surely, is the 
last stage of it. “It had been better for us 
to serve the Egyptians, than that we should 
die in the wilderness.” 

To this abject view of degeneracy and de- 
jection, two objects are placed in contrast— 
the calmness and intrepidity of Moses, and 
the majesty and power of God. In contem- 
plating the former of these, as one great ob- 
ject of these Lecturés is to unfold human 
character, and to hold up to imitation and 
applause praiseworthy conduct, let me en- 
deayour to fix your attention upon the more 
obvious features of the great man, who is 

_ here drawing his own portrait. 
All the great interests of Moses were em- 





barked, with those of the commonwealth of | 


Israel. His lot was cast into the common 
Jap. He had made a sacrifice unspeakably 
greater than any individual of the congrega- 
tion had done. His prospects, for either 
himself or his family, were neither brighter 
nor more flattering than those of the obscur- 
est Hebrew among them. If there were 
danger from the pursuing host of Pharaoh, 
his share, most assuredly, was not less than 
that of any other man. He had rendered 
2C 
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himself peculiarly obnoxious to that stern, 
unrelenting tyrant, and must have been - 


among the first victims of his resentment. 
But the pressing danger of Moses did not 


arise from Pharaoh, and the Egyptians;-but 


from an intimidated, distracted multitude, 
who were ready to wreak their vengeance 
on whoever might first meet their resent- 
ment, or could be most plausibly charged as 
the author of their misfortunes. The com- 
posure of Moses, in such circumstances, is 
therefore justly to be considered as an in- 
stance of uncommon heroism and magnanimi- 
ty. But why do we talk of heroism? the 
man who fears God knows no other fear. In 
the confidence of faith, though he knew not 
yet which way God was to-work deliverance 
for Israel, he thus attempts to diffuse the 
hope, which he felt irradiating his own soul: 
“Tear ye not; stand still, and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord, which he will show to you 
to-day, for the Egyptians which ye have 
seen to-day, ye shall see them again no more 
forever. The Lord shall fight for you, and 
ye shall hold your peace.” 

Let me entreat you to observe, that the 
agent in this great transaction is also the 
historian of it; and that the resolution and: 
spirit of the one is to be equalled only by the 
modesty and simplicity of the other. In the 
hands of one of the eloquent orators of Greece 
or Rome, what a figure would this passage 
of the life of the Jewish legislator have made, 
could we suppose them entering into the 
situation of a stranger, with the warmth 
which they feel in delineating the characters 
and conduct of their own heroes, and embel- 
lishing the dignity of modest merit with the 
glowing ornaments of rhetoric? But scrip- 
ture says much, by saying little. And the 
meek reserve, the unaffected conciseness of » 
the sacred historian, infinitely exceed the 
diffusive and laboured panegyrics of profane 
poetry or history. We have already, per- 
haps, deviated too far from that beautiful 
simplicity ;.and diminished instead of mag- 
nifying our object, by multiplying words. 
We hasten therefore, with our author to con- 
template an object. of infinitely higher con- 
sideration than himself; to which he con- 
stantly brings his own, and instructs us to 
bring our tribute of praise. 

Behold the obstructions, which nature, and 
art, and accident have assembled to distress, 
to discourage, and to destroy the church of 
God! An impassable ridge of mountains upon 
the right hand and upon the left; the roar- 
ing sea in front; a powerful, exasperated, 
revengeful enemy following close behind; 
internal weakness, irresolution, and dissen- 
sion: the voice of sedition loud; Moses on 
his face before God. In such a situation as 
this, Omnipotence alone can save. No voice _ 
but that of a God, is worthy of being heard, 
Be silent then, O heavens, and listen, O 
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earth, it is God who speaks. “And the Lord 
‘said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto 
me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward !” 8 
plicity, and force was here! “ Go forward! 
What, into the raging billows? Great God, 
thy commands declare thy name and thy 
nature! What power except thine own, but 
must have been exposed and disgraced, by 
assuming such a high tone of authority ! But 
‘what obstacle can oppose Him, who said, 
“ Let there be light, and there was light?” 
.“ who spake, and it was done, who gave com- 
mandment, and it stood fast ?” 

My heart is agitated with a mixture of 
fear and joy as I proceed. “The Lord God 
has given the word—Let the people go for- 
ward.” When lo, the conducting pillar im- 
stantly changes its position, and solemnly 
retreats to the rear of the Israelitish host. 
The word given clears all the way before 
them, and “the glory of the Lord becomes 
their rere-ward.” Now, behold the double 
effect of this symbol of the divine presence! 
To Israel, the cloud is all light and favour ; 
to the Egyptians, all darkness and dismay. 
To those, night shineth as the day—to these, 
there is obscurity at noonday! “And the 
angel of God, which went before the camp 
of Israel, removed, and went behind them ; 
and the pillar of the cloud went from before 
their face, and stood behind them. And it 
came between the camp of the Egyptians, 
and the camp of Israel; and it was a cloud 
of darkness to them, but it gave light by night 
to these: so that the one came not near the 
other all the night.” Awful distinction! 
Where shall we find the solution of the dif 
ficulty ?-where, but in this, “He will have 
mercy on whom he will have mercy; and 
whom he will he hardeneth.”* 

To prepare us for the history of the mira- 

_ ele which follows, give your attention, for a 
few moments, to what every man and woman 
among you may have observed a thousand 
and a thousand ‘times. Go to the bank of 
the river, go to the shore of the sea, and 
twice in every twenty-four hours, as certain- 
ly as light proceeds from the sun, what is 
now dry land will be covered with water, 
and what is now overflowed shall infallibly 
become dry ground. Farther, when a little 
wandering star, called the moon, is in this 
direction, or in this, the whole waters of the 
globe, in the ocean, in the seas, in the rivers, 
are elevated or depréssed to such a certain 
degree. Let that planet be in an eastern or 
-a western direction, the tide is precisely at 
the same pitch of height or depth. After 
we have made this remark, which is obvious 
to the notice and level to the understanding 
of a child; the question will naturally occur, 
What, does this never fail? May we de- 
pend and act upon the certainty of such a 

* Rom. ix. 18. 
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Do the waters of the earth thus certainly feel, 
or seem to feel the various appearances of 
the moon? Then it cannot be without the 
design and interposition of an intelligent and 
powerful cause, which never misses its aim, 
is never off its guard, is never thwarted or 
defeated by unforeseen ebstacles. Then, 
that invisible, unknown, incomprehensible 
power, may exercise a discretionary influ- 
ence over the stream of a particular river, 
over the billows ofa particular sea. Hemay, 
with or without apparent second causes, 
make the current overfiow its banks, or the 
channel to become dry. 

Or, to make another appeal to common 
observation and experience, when the sun is 
in such a certain position with respect to our 
earth, and the wind blows in such a diree- 
tion, the water in that lake will be liquid and 
transparent, and the smallest, lightest pebble 
will sink to the bottom. But let the eleva- 
tion of the sun ‘be changed to an angle some- 
what more acute, and let the wind shift into 
the opposite-quarter, then, beyond all doubt, 
the selfsame water shall become solid as the 
rock, lose its transparency, and become ca- 


eee of sustainmg any weight that’ can be 


ut upon it. How easy had it been for Him, 
who produces regularly these changes in the 
course of every changing year, to have given 
the globe such a position, as would have ren- 
dered the hoary deep. one vast mountain of 


ice, all the year round, or have prevented 


a single drop of water from ever being 
congealed. And ‘“ wherefore should it be 
thought a thing incredible,” that such an 
one, willing to make. his power known, and 
his grace felt, should at his own time, and ih 
his own way, do that in a particular instance, 
which he could have done perpetually and 
universally. Grant me the usual appearances 
and operations of nature, and I am prepared 
for all the uncommon, miraculous phenome-~ 
na, with which the God of nature may see 
meet to present me. We come, accordingly, 
to the history of dividing the Red Sea, per- 
fectly convinced that Ife who made it at first, 
can make of it whatever he pleases ; and tho- 
roughly satisfied that the occasion of such a 
notable miracle, as it is related by Moses, 
was entirely worthy of it. 

If it be a just rule in criticism, that a De- 
ity is never to be introduced but when his 
interposition is necessary, and on occasions 
becoming his. dignity, the Mosaic account of 
this wonderful event stands fully justified in 
point of taste as well as authenticity. The 
powerful. rod is once more stretched out. 
The east wind blows: the sea retires; and a 
safe and easy passage is opened for Israel, 
through the channel of the deep. “'This also 
cometh forth from the’ Lord of Hosts, which 
is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working.” iF 
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regular succession and change taking place? © 


* “Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward.” The word which com- 
mands the progress, also prepares the way. 
As in latter times, by the effectual working 
of the same almighty power, the grace which 
cured the father’s unbelief, at the selfsame 
instant likewise cast the devil out of the son. 
It is the sensible language of the common 
proverb, “ The king said, Sail; but the wind 
said, No.” The command of the King of 
kings alone procures prompt obedience from 
every creature; for all are his subjects in 
fact, as well as of right. Thrones, principali- 
ties, and powers are subject unto him; and 
“a sparrow falleth not to the ground without 
our heavenly Father.” When we behold our 
blessed Saviour, in the New Testament, say- 
ing te the stormy wind and the foaming bil- 
lows, “Peace, be still,” and a great calm 
instantly ensuing ; and compare it with. the 
work of the‘great Jehovah under review, we 
are led directly to the conclusion of the’ Ro- 
man centurion who observed the wonders 
attending the crucifixion, “Truly this was 
the Son of God.” 
In the history of our own country, there is 
a passage, which the event we are consider- 
ing suggests to our thoughts, and which does 
honour to the piety, modesty, and good sense 
of the prince whom it concerns. Canute, one 
of the early kings of the southern division of 
England, justly disgusted at the. gross, and 
impious adulation of some of his courtiers, 
who ascribed to him the ,attributes which 
belong only to God, and called him “lord of 
the earth and of the sea,” that he might 
check their. folly by something more than 


a simple reproof, commanded his chair of 


state to’be placed on the beach near South- 
ampton, during the flowing of the tide. Ar- 
rayed in his royal robes, and attended by all 
the nobility and great. men of his court, he 
sat down with his face towards the sea, and 
thus addressed it: “I charge thee, upon thy 
allegiance, O sea, to advance: no farther. 
Here I, thy lord, have thought proper to fix 
my station. Know thy distance; respect my 
authority, nor dare to touch the feet of thy 
sovereion, under pain of his highest displea- 
sure.” The swelling billows, regardless of 
his command and threatenings, continued to 
rush in, advanced impetuously to the steps 
of his throne, and speedily constrained the 
monarch and his train to retire. Upon which, 
turning round to his flatterers, he observed, 
“that he only deserved to be acknowledged 

“as Lord of the land and the sea, whose will 
the winds and the waves obeyed.” 

The breadth of the passage opened through 
the Red Sea must have been very considera- 
ble, indeed, to have afforded to such a multi- 
tude as four millions of people, for less there 
could not be, space to get over ma single 
night’s time. To determine this, we must 
have recourse to calculation. But your time 














te spent, this, together with an at- 
tempt to solve some of the difficulties of the 
dispensation, and to remove some of the ob- 
jeetions which ‘infidelity has raised to the 
credibility or miraculousness of the histery, 
must make a constituent part of another 
Lecture. 

In practically applying this subject, we 
may consider the Red Sea, by which the ar- 
mies of Israel were stopt short, as an em- 
blematical representation of that great fight 
of affliction, that sea of trouble, through which 
every belieyer must pass in his way to the 
heavenly Canaan. Through the furnaces of 
Egypt, through the paths of the Red Sea, 
through the swellings of Jordan, God’s an- 
cient people at length got possession of the 
promised land, And it is “through manifold 
tribulations that we must enter into the king- 
dom of God.” It is of importance not only. 
that we be going forwards, but that we be 
making progress; that growth in grace 
should keep pace with the uninterrupted 
flux of human life. The course which Pro- 
vidence leads us, though neither the shortest 
nor the most desirable, will be found, upon 
the whole, the safest, the surest, and the 
best. The possession of Canaan is not al- 


‘ways the next step to our escape from Egypt. 


Justification by the grace of God puts us be- 
yond the reach of our enemies, and adoption 
makes good our title to “the inheritance of 
the saints in light;” but it is sanctification 
that makes us meet for the enjoyment of the 
purchased possession. The Red Sea seemed 
to put an end to Israel’s, progress, but actu- 
ally shortened the distance. So affliction, 
while it appears intended to overwhelm, is 
accelerating the believer’s speed to his Fa- 
ther’s house above. “All these things are 
against me,” saith frail, faltering, erring 
man, in his haste, “We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God,” saith the better informed, the experi- 
ence taught christian, on reviewing the mys- 
terious ways of Providence; and on having 
attained “the end of his faith, even the sal- 
vation of his soul.” If we look to the crea- 
ture only, all is dark and comfortless; no- 
thing but cloud. When through the creature 
we look to an invisible God, all is peace and 
joy. We cannot remove mountains, nor turn 
floods into dry ground, It is not meet we 
should be trusted with such power. Obedi- 
ence is our:proper province; submission to 
the will of God our truest wisdom; and when 
we follow the direction of Providence, our 
way cannot but be prosperous. |“ Lord, we 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” 
Human conduct is a woful inversion of this 
rule. We torment ourselves about the event 
over which we have no power, and trifle 
with the commandment with which alone 
we have todo. We neglect our duty, and 
then foolishly and impiously complain that 


¥ \ 
we are unkindly dealt by, whe 


promotes not, or crosses our inclin s. Let 
us show cheerful and unreserved compliance; 


d be the issue what it may, whether our | incur 
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ridence | the miscarriage is not chargeable to r own 
ions. Let| perverseness or folly. It is a dreadful, it 1s a 


two-edged evil, at once to lose our aim, and 
the just displeasure of God by disobe- 


wishes be opposed or succeed, we shall at} dience. “ Thy will,” O Father, “be done on 


least have the consolation of reflecting, 


that | earth, as it is in heaven.” Amen. 
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; d the children of Israel this song unto the Lord, and spake, saying, I will s1 
Bee ere eth eiuagha the Bare wil his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 


unto the 
‘he Lord 


is my strength and song, and he is become my salvation : he is my God, and I will prepare him an habi- 
tation ; my Father's God, and I will exalt him.—Exopus Xv. 1,2. 


To no one man has the world been so much 
indebted for rational pleasure and useful 
knowledge, as to the inspired author of these 
sacred books. Moses, as he is the.most an- 
cient, so he is by far the best writer that ever 
existed. Never in one and the same charac- 
ter were united talents so various, so rare, 
and so valuable. He may without hesitation 
be pronounced, the most eloquent of histori- 
ans, the sublimest of poets, the profoundest 
of sages, the most sagacious of politicians, 
the most acute of legislators, the most intre- 
pid of heroes, the clearest sighted of pro- 
phets, the most amiable of men. The qualities 
of his heart seem to strive for the mastery 
with those of the understanding: so that itis 
difficult to determine whether, as the reputed 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, as a voluntary 
exile from the splendour of a court, as the 
sympathizing friend of his afflicted brethren, 
as the bold protector of virgin innocence, as 
the contented shepherd of Jethro’s flock, as 
the magnanimous assertor of Israelitish liber- 
ty, or finally, as king in Jeshurun, ruling the 
thousands of Israel with meekness and wis- 
dom—he most challenges our admiration and 
praise. Had the world never been favoured 
with his works, or were it now to be deprived 
of that precious treasure, the loss were in- 
‘conceivably great. Who does not shudder 
at the thought? What a fearful gap in the 
history of mankind! What a blow to take, 
what a blank in science, what an impoverish- 
ing of the public stock of harmless pleasure, 
what an injury to the dearest, the best, the 
everlasting interests of mankind ! 

- The venerable man, who has for so many 
evenings past condescended to delight and 
instruct us by the relation of events the most 
singular, interesting, and important, assumes 
this night a new character; and in strains 
the sweetest and boldest that bard ever sung; 
in verses the loftiest that the imagination of 
poet ever dictated, rouses, warms, transports 
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the mind. We forget the distance of three 
thousand years. ‘ We feel ourselves magical- 
ly conveyed to the banks of the Red Sea. 

We join in the acclamations of the redeem- 

ed of the Lord, as this song of Moses swells 

upon our ear. “ Then sang Moses and the 

children of Israel this song unto the Lord, _ 
and spake, saying, I will sing unto the Lord, 

for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse 

and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

For the horse of Pharaoh went in with his 

chariots, and with his horsemen into the sea, 

and the Lord breught again the waters of 

the sea upon them; but the children of Israel 

went on dry land in the midst of the sea- 
The depths have covered. them: they sank 

into the bottom as a stone.”* How wonder- 

fully suited to each other, the event and the 

celebration of it! 

In fulfilling the promise made in the con- 
clusion of the last Lecture, and executing 
the business of the present, three objects are 
proposed. ~ First, to attempt a vindication of 
the history of the passage of the Red Sea, 
from some objections which have been made 
to the credibility or miraculousness of it. 
Secondly, to make a few criticisms on the 
sacred hymn which was composed on the 
occasion, and now, in part, read in your hear- 
ing; in the view of pointing out a few of its 
more striking beauties. And, thirdly, to 
make a few remarks on sacred poesy in ge- 
neral, tending to evince its superior excel- 
lency; and to point out the delicacy and 
difficulty of attempting to amplify or imitate 
what the inspired poets have written, as helps 
to devotion. In the first I shall, without 
ceremony or apology, borrow the assistance 
of the pious and learned author of Disserta- 
tions, historical, critical, theological, and 
moral, on the most memorable events of the 
Oxp ano New Testament history,—James 
Saurin, late minister of the French church 

* Exodus xv. 1, 19, 5. 
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at the Hague.* In the second, I shall sub- 
mit to be instructed by an ingenious, pious, 
and eloquent professor of rhetoric in the uni- 
versity of Paris, who has made choice of this 
passage, expressly for the purpose of exem- 
plifying the majesty, beauty, and simplicity 
of the scripture style. And in the third, I 
shall do little more than transcribe from an 
elegant, penetrating, and instructive moralist 
of our own age and country.{ To return: 

If we collect the several circumstances of 
this wonderful piece of history, it will readi- 
ly be acknowledged, that there is here pre- 
sented to the mind, one of the greatest, or 
rather aseries of the greatest miracles, which 
the hand of Omnipotence ever wrought in 
behalf of any nation. » It is not therefore to 
be wondered at if the enemies of revelation 
have endeavoured to sully their lustre, and 
impeach their credibility. 

Three methods have been employed for 
this purpose—To ascribe these events to 
natural causes—To put them on a footing 
with others related in profane history, and to 
represent them as contradictory and incon- 
sistent. Three bulwarks of infidelity; as 
many grounds of triumph for truth. 

First, these events, which we ascribe en- 
tirely to the almighty power of God, have 
been accounted for from the common and 
natural operation of cause and effect. Euse- 
bius has preserved and transmitted to us a 
fragment from an ancient author, Artapanes, § 
to this purpose : “ Those of Memphis, one of 
the chief cities of ancient Egypt, allege, that 
Moses perfectly understood the country ; that 
he had accurately observed the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, and took advantage of 
the retreat of the tide to lead the people over. 
But they of Heliopolis relate the matter dif 
ferently, saying, that while the king was 
pursuing the Israelites, Moses, by the com- 
mand of Heaven, struck the waters with a 
rod, upon which they immediately separated, 
and left a spacious and safe passage for that 
great multitude ; and, that the Egyptians at- 
tempting to follow them the same way, were 
dazzled and confounded by preternatural 
fires, lost their way, and by the reflux of the 
sea, were overtaken in the midst of the chan- 
nel, and thus all perished either by water or 
by fire.” P , 

Now, granting to this quotation all the 
force that unbelief can give it, this evidently 
appears upon the face of it, that Moses has 

- vouchers of his divine legation, even in 
Evypt, even among the idolators themselves. 
If the Memphites accuse our historian of en- 
deavouring to make a natural pass for a mi- 
raculous event, the Heliopolitans acknow- 
ledge that it was preternatural, and ascribe 
‘it to an immediate interposition of Heaven. 


* 


* Tom. i. Disc. xlix. + Rollin Bel. Let. Tom. ii. flog. 
de Liv, Sacr. ¢ Johnson’s life of the poet Waller. 
§ Euseb, Prepar. lib. ix. chap. XXvil. 
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And this concession is important, when we 
consider that it comes from the mouth of an 
enemy. } 

Again the supposition of the Memphites 
must be rejected by all those who payany” 
regard to the authority of Moses, and of the 
other sacred writers. He himself indeed ad- 
mits, that the effect was forwarded by the 
assistance of a strong east wind. And what- 
ever he ascribes to that, may seem so far to 
derogate from the greatness of the miracle. 
But it is no less true, that he throws out no- 
thing like an insinuation that the passage of 
the vast host of Israel was produced by the 
intervention of second causes.- And all the 
inspired authors, who, after him, have men- 
tioned it or alluded to it, acknowledge only 
a supernatural agency. Thus Joshua, who 
was an eye-witness and a party deeply con- 
cerned in the event. “For the Lord your 
God dried up the waters of Jordan from before 
you, until ye were passed over, as the Lord 
your God did to the Red Sea, which he dried 
up from before us, until we were gone over: 
that all the people of the earth might know 
the hand of the Lord, that it is mighty : that 
ye might fear the Lord your God forever.”* 
Thus, Psalm lxvi. 6,—‘* He turned the sea 
into dry land; they went through the flood 
on foot ; there did we rejoice inhim.” And 
Ixxviii. 13,—“* He divided the sea, and caus- 
ed them to pass through, and he made the 
waters to stand as an heap.” And cyi. 9,— 
«“ He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was 
dried up: so he led them through the depths 
as through the wilderness.” And Heb. xi. 
29,—“ By faith they passed through the Red 
Sea as by dry land : which the Egyptians es- 
saying to do were drowned.” So that Moses, 
Joshua, David, and Paul, have but one and 
the same opinion on this subject. ‘ 

But farther, the essence of a miracle does 
not always consist in counteracting or sus-. 
pending the laws of nature. One of the most 
contemptible of the adversaries of religion 
has weakly imagined,} that by a single objec- 
tion he was able to invalidate one of the bul- 
warks, and shake one of the pillars of revela-. 
tion. ‘ These miraculous effects,” says he,, 
“ are referred, by the confession of. scripture 
historians themselves, to the operation of se- 
cond causes. It was by warming the body 
of a child, that Elijah brought him to life 
again. It was by applying clay, or dust min- 
gled with spittle, to the eyes of a blind man, 
that Jesus Christ’restored him to sight. It 
was by a wind, that Moses brought locusts: 
upon Egypt, and obtained a passage through 
the Red Sea.” To this it is replied—That 
the most common and natural things become 
miracles, when they present themselves pre- 
cisely at the time and in the manner prescri- 
bed by Him’ who commands their appear- 
ance, for the confirmation and establishment 

* Josh. iv. 23, 24. eat +1 Tract. Theol. Polit. cap. vi. ’ 


ge 
ofa certain doctrine. What so natural and 
common, for example, as to see the sun shi- 
ning one moment in full, and unobsructed 
glory, and the next darkened and concealed 
by clouds? But if a person publishing a new 
doctrine as divine, should undertake to prove 
his mission by changing the appearance of 


the bright orb of day, at his pleasure, and by | 


showing him either‘in unclouded majesty, or 
eclipsed and shorn of his beams, according as 
he gave the word; and should we behold this 
very ordinary natural phenomenon actually 
and uniformly obeying the mandate, would 
not such an event, however natural in itself, 
become preternatural and miraculous from 
its circumstances? Thus, there might be oc- 
casion for the influence of the wind, to favour 
and facilitate the passage of Israel. But, 
how was it possible for their leader, by mere 
human sagacity, to discover that a wind from 
such a quarter, springing up exactly at such 
an hour, should harden the bottom of the deep 

But, supposing the philosophy of Moses 
sufficiently accurate to assure him, that at 
such a time he might in safety march over 
his cumbersome retinue ; could it inform him 
also that Pharaoh and his captains would cer- 
tainly be mad enough to follow him through 
that dangerous route? Could it assure him 
that the rashness of the tyrant, and the law 
which regulated the flowing of the sea, would 
exactly keep time, so as effectually to pro- 
duce the destruction of his whole army? The 
flux and reflux of the tide were known to 
Moses.; but, was it entirely unknown to the 
Egyptians? What, in so ereat-an army, led 
by the sovereign in person, in a land renown- 
ed for natural knowledge, was there no man 
astronomer enough to know, that the differ- 
ence of a few hours is every thing in a case 
of this sort ; that to be insuch a spot, at such 
a time, was inevitable destruction ? Incredi- 
ble! impossible! 

Finally, it is altogether inconceivable that 
the space of three or four hours, the utmost 
that an ebb: merely natural could have 
afforded them, was suflicient for the tran- 
sition of such an astonishing multitude as 
that which Moses conducted. The learn- 
ed Calmet has so fully demonstrated this 
point,* as to enforce the conclusion, that no 
degree of human knowledge could have dis- 
closed to Moses a foresight of the events 
which proved so propitious to him. Not there- 


fore to the superiority of genius, but to a] 


power divine, the praise is to be ascribed. 
And to the same principle we must recur in 
order to explain the mighty difference which 
Providence puts between the Israelites and 
the Egyptians, in the midst of the Red Sea. 
Attempts have been made to debase the 
dignity of this great event, by reducing it to 
the level of similar appearances recorded by 
profane historians. That degenerate son of 
* Dissert. sur le Passage de la Mer Rouge. 
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Isracl, Josephus, first started this objection. 

These are his words; “ this,” speaking of — 
the passage of the Red Sea, “ I have related 
with all the circumstances, as I find them in 
our sacred authors. Nobody ought to think 
it an incredible thing, that a people which 
lived in the innocence and simplicity of the 
first ages, might have found a way through 
the. sea to save themselves. Whether it was 
that the sea itself opened it for them, or whe- 
ther it was done ‘by the will of God: since 

the same thing happened long after to the Ma- 
cedonians, when they passed through the sea 
of Pamphylia, under the conduct of Alexan- 
der, when God thought fit to make use of 

that people for the destruction of the Persian 
empire, as it is affirmed by all the historians 
who have written the life of that Prince. 
However, I leave all men to judge of this 
matter as they think fit.” Thus far Josephus.* 

The other instances which some presume 
to be put in competition with this, are the 
approach of Scipio with his army to the at- 
tack of New Carthage, by means of an ex- 
traordinary ebb at the change of the moon, 
recorded by Livy;+ a similar ebb of the river 
Euphrates, related by Plutarch, in his life of 
Lucullus ; and, a flood altogether as singu- 
lar, upon the coast of Holland, in the year 
1672 : which kept up for twelve whole hours, 
and was apparently the means of preserving 
that republic from the consequences of a joint 
attack of the fleets of England and France. 
It is handed down to us in the life of the fa- 
mous admiral De Ruyter, who had the com- 
mand of the Dutch squadron at that time. 
Neither your time nor patience admitting of 
an inquiry into the truth of these several 
facts, we satisfy ourselves with observing, 
that admitting them to be true, not one of 
them isany way jvorthy to be compared with 
the Mosaic account of the passage across the 
Red Sea. The pointed and particular pre- 
diction of Moses ; the rod employed, and the 
instantaneousness of the effect ; the facility 
and speed of the passage; the rashness of 
the Egyptians; their tragical end; every 
thing in short concurs to render this an un- 
paralleled event. And nothing but an ‘im- 
moderate desire of depreciating the miracles 
of the sacred history, could have attempted 
to diminish this celebrated transit. into a com- 
parison with any of the other events which 
are alluded to. 

The third objection is, to the truth of the 
history ; pretended to be taken from the his- 
tory itself The time allotted by Moses, by 
his own account, for the congregation, con- 
sisting of so many myriads, to pass over, is 
considered by the objectors as much too short 
for the purpose. But in order to support it, 
they are obliged to go into uncertain, fanci- 
ful, and unsupported conjectures, about the 
breadth of the Red Sea at the- place where 


*Antiq. Jud. lib, ii, cap. vii. } Lib. xxvi, cap. xv. 
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the passage was opened. They make the 
breadth of that passage just what it suits 
their own arbitrary conjecture and calcula- 
tion. They must cee ondrain a great 
multitude, in very peculiar circumstances, 
unaccustomed ‘to discipline, stimulated by 
fear, and borne on the wings of hope, to 
move with the leisure and deliberation of a 
regular army. They will not deign to 
acknowledge the power and grace of the 
Most High in every part of the. transaction. 
They overlook the description given of that 
people, Psalm cv. 37, as a people full of 
strength and vigour, and “not one sickly 
among them.” ‘They forget what God him- 
self soom-after says of them, “ You have seen 
what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I 
bare you on eagle’s wings, and brought you 
unto myself.” We conclude, that as the case 
taken all together. was singular, unprece- 
dented, and foilowed by nothing like it; so 
the particular circumstances of it are like- 
wise singular and- unexampled, and will, 
with every eandid person, bear out Moses, 
the sacred historian, against the charge of 
being inconsistent with himself. 

We proceed to the second object which 
we proposed, namely, to point out a few of 
the more striking beauties of the sacred song, 
which was composed and sung in grateful 
acknowledgment of that great deliverance 
which we have been contemplating. What 
will undoubtedly give it a high value in the 
estimation of many is, that it. is the most an- 
cient morsel of poetry which the world is in 
possession of: being three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-seven years cld, that is, 
six hundred and forty-seven years before 
Homer, the most ancient and the best of 
heathen bards, lived or sung. But its anti- 
quity is its slightest excellency.. The 
general turn of it is great, the thoughts 
nobly simple, the style sublime, the expres- 
sion strong, the pathos sweet, the figures 
natural and bold. It abounds- throughout 

with images which at once strike, warm, 
astonish, and delight. The occasion of it 
you well know. ‘The poet’s view is to in- 
dulge himeelf in transports of joy, admiration, 
and gratitude, and to inspire the people with 
the same sentiments. Accordingly he thus 
impetuously breaks out, 

Verse 1. “I will sing unto the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” Here 
- the tremendous majesty of God the deliverer, 

- and the lively gratitude of the. people saved, 
the-leading object of the piece, are placed 
instantly and powerfully in sight; and they 
are never dropt for one moment, to the end. 
_ J, in the singular number, is much more 
energetic and affecting than we in the plural 
would have been. ‘The triumph of Israel 





over the Egyptians did not resemble the usual. 


triumphs of nation over nation; where the 
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| individual is overlooked and lost in the ge- 


neral, No; every thing here is peculiar and. 
personal, Every Israelite for himself reflects 
with joy on his own chains now forever bro- 
ken in pieces. He seems to exult over-his 
own tyrant-master now subdued under him, 
and hails his personal liberty now effectually 
secured. For it is natural to the heart of 
man, in extreme danger, to refer every thing 
to himself, and to consider himself as all in 
all. “ The horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea:” for the same reason the horse 
is much more forcible than horses would have 
been; it marks strongly the suddenness, the 
universality,.thé completeness of the destruc- 
tio. The Egyptian cavalry, numerous, 
formidable, covering the face of the ground, 
is represented in a moment, by a single effort, 
at one blow, overthrown, overwhelmed, as if 
they had been but one horse and one rider. 

Verse 2. “Jrnovanis my strength and 
song, and he is become my salvation: he is 
my God, and I will prepare him an habitation ; 
my father’s God, and I will exalt him.” ‘Is it 
lawful to say that the poet employs the most 
exquisite art, in representing this great de- 
liverance, in every part and every view of it, 
as the work of Jenovan: the great “Iam - 
ruat I am” that name of Gop, by which he 
chose to be known to Israel through the 
whole of those memorable transactions? my 
strength, that. is, the source or cause of my 
strength : and it points out the great God as 
the courage and force of Israel, without the 
necessity of their exerting any of their own. 
“ My song,” that is, the subjéct of it. No 
instrument divides the praise with him. No 
power, no wisdom-is employed but his own. 
He planned, arranged, executed every thing 
by himself. . “ He is become my salvation.” 
The fine writers of Greece or Rome would 
probably have said, “ He hath saved mie.” 
But Moses says much more; the Lord hath | 
undertaken himself to work deliverance for 
me’ he hath made my salvation his own, his 
personal concern, and is become to me every 
thing I can want. ; 

« He is my Gop.” Every word is empha- 
tical. “ He,” in opposition to. the gods of 
Egypt, which cannot hear, nor see, nor save. 
“ My God :” all-attentive to my interest»and 
safety, as if he had no creature but me to care 
for: and therefore my God: for lacknowledge 
not, I never will acknowledge, any other. 
“ My father’s God.” This.repetition is most 
beautifully tender and pathetic.. He whose 
greatness I adore, is not'a strange God, un- 
known till now ; a protector fora moment. 
No, he is the ancient patron of my family, 
his goodness is from generation to generation. 
I have a thousand domestic proofs of his 
constant, undiminished affection ; and he is 
now making good to me only that which he 
solemnly promised to my forefathers. And 
how has he effected this t 
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“ The Lor is a man of war.” 

ee writer would probably have 
represented the Almighty here as the God of 
armies: and as such discomfiting the host of 
Pharaoh. But Moses does more; he brings 
him forth as a champion, a soldier; puts the 
sword into his hand, and exhibits him fighting 
his battles, the battles of Israel. 

The fourth and fifth verses. contain a very 
fine display and amplification of the simple 
idea suggested in the first, “the horse and 
his rider.” 

“ Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he 
cast into the sea: his chosen captains are 
also drowned in the Red Sea, the depths 
have covered them, they sank into the bottom 
asa stone.” Image rises and swells above 
image: Pharaoh’s chariots, his hosts, his 
chosen captains—cast into the sea, drowned 
in the Red Sea—covered with the depths, 
sunk to the bottom, at once, as a stone. Not- 
withstanding their pride and insolence, they 
can make no more resistance to the power of 
Jehovah, than a stone launched from the arm 
of a strong man into the flood. 

‘Every writer but a Moses must have-stop- 
ped short here; or flattened his subject, by 
Tepeating or extending the same ideas. But 
the seraphic poet, upborne by an imagination 
which overleaps the boundaries of the world, 
and an enthusiasm which cannot rest in any 
creature, springs up to the Creator himself, 
in these rapturous strains. 

“Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glori- 
-ous in thy power: thy right hand, O Lord, 
hath dashed in pieces the enemy. In the 
greatness of thine excellency thou hast over- 
thrown them that rose up against thee.” 

When the heart is full of an object, it 
turns it round, as it were on every side, re- 
turns to it again and again; never tires in 
-cohtemplating it, till admiration is lost in 
-astonishment.—Moses after this effusion of 
joy and praise returns again to the matter 
-of fact: but not in the language of mere de- 
“scription, as in the 4th verse; but in a con- 
‘tinuation of his bold animated address to 
God himself; which gives it a life and fer- 
~vour superior to any thing human., As if the 
‘strength of one element had not-been suf- 
ficient to destroy God’s enemies, every ele- 
ment lends its aid. The deep opens its mouth, 
‘the fire consumes, the wind rages ; all nature 
is/‘up in arms, to avenge the quarrel of an 
incensed God. The poet ennobles the wind, 
by making God the principle of it; and ani- 
mates the fire, by making it susceptible of 
fear. In the same style of address to God, 
he throws himself as it were into the person 
and character of the enemy, previous to their 
defeat, and pours forth their sentiments of 
threatening and slaughter ; the more strong- 
ly to mark their disappointment, by contrast- 
ing the folly and impotence of man, with the 
power and justice of God. “The enemy 
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said, I will pursue, Iwill overtake, I will 
divide the spoil: my lust shall be satisfied 
upon them; I will draw my sword, my hand 
shall destroy then.” You see here ven- 
geance hastening to its object, regardless of 
‘opposition. The words, unconnected with a 
conjunction, seem to hurry on like the pas- 


{sion that prompts to them. And in what 


does it issue '—* Thou didst blow with thy 
wind, the sea covered them.” And the pic- 
ture is finished with this happy stroke, 
“ They sank as lead in the mighty waters.” 

But I feel I have undertaken a task far 
beyond my ability, and the limits of your 
time. And therefore break off with another 
borrowed remark, namely, that whatever 
grandeur and magnificence we may discover 
in this song, as it stands in such a place and 
connexion, its beauty and force must greatly 
rise upon us, were we permitted to penetrate 
through the mysterious sense concealed be- 
hind the veil of this great event. For it is 
certain, that this deliverance from Egypt 
covers and represents salvation of a superior 
and moreextensive nature. The Apostle of 
the Gentiles teaches us to consider it asa 
type of that freedom which the christian ob- 
tains by the waters of baptism and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, from the yoke of the 
prince of this world. And the prophet, in 
the book of Revelation, makes it to shadow 
forth the final and great deliverance of the 
redeemed, by introducing the assembly of 
those who overcome the beast, holding the 
harps of God in their hands, and singing “ the 
song of Moses, the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb, saying, Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; 


just and true are thy ways, thou King of 


saints! Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name? For thou only art 
holy ; for all nations shall come and worship 
before thee; for thy judgments are made 
manifest.”* Now, as the scriptures declare 
that the wonders of this second deliverance 
shall infinitely surpass the first, and shall 
entirely obliterate the remembrance of it; 
we may easily believe that the beauties of 
the spiritual sense of this divine poem may 
totally eclipse those of the historical. 
Having endeavoured imperfectly to unfold 
some of the excellencies of this ancient sa- 
cred composition, I should proceed, as I pro- 
posed, to point out the delicacy of attempt- 


Jing, and the difficulty of succeeding, in 


imitating or extending devotional poetry; 
but your time and patience, perhaps, will be 
better.employed in hearing me read to youa 
short passage, containing the sentiments of 
an excellent modern critict on the subject ; 
with which I shall conclude this exercise. 
“Tt has been the frequent lamentation of 
good men, that verse has been too little ap- 
plied to the purposes of worship; and many 
* Rev, xv. 3, 4 4 Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
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attempts have been made to animate devotion 

by pious poetry. That they have.very sel- 
dom attained their end is sufficiently known ; 
and it may not be improper to inquire why 
they have miscarried. 

“Let no pious ear be offended, if I ad- 
vance, in opposition to many authorities, that 
poetical devotion cannot often please. The 
doctrines of religion may, indeed, be defend- 
ed in a didactic poem; and he who has the 
happy power of arguing in verse, will not 
lose it because his subject is sacred. A poet 
may describe the beauty and grandeur of 
nature, the flowers of spring, and the har- 
vests of autumn, the vicissitudes of the tide, 
and the revolutions of the sky, and praise the 
Maker for his works, in lines which no rea- 
der shall lay aside. 
putation isnot piety, but the motives to piety ; 
that of the description is not God, but the 
works of God. 

“ Contemplative piety, or the intercourse 
between God and the human soul, cannot be 
poetical. Man admitted to implore the mercy 
of his Creator, and plead the merits of his 
Redeemer, is already in a higher state than 
poetry can confer. 

“ The essence of poetry is invention ; such 
invention as, by producing something unex- 
pected, surprises and delights. The topics 
of devotion are few, and being few are uni- 
versally known; but few as they are, they 
can be made no more; they can receive no 
grace from novelty of sentiment, and very 
little from novelty of expression. 

* Poetry pleases by exhibiting-an idea more 
grateful to the mind than things themselves 
afford. This effect proceeds from the dis- 
play of those parts of nature which attract, 
and the concealment of those which repel 
the imagination ; but religion must be shown 
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The subject of the dis- 


as it is; suppression and addition equall 


corrupt it; and such as it is, it is known al- » 


ready. 

“From poetry the reader justly expects, 
and from good poetry always obtains, the en-. 
largement of his comprehension, and eleva- 
tion of his fancy; but this is rarely to be 
hoped for by christians from metrical devo- 
tion. Whatever is great, desirable, or tre- 
mendous, is comprised-in the name of the 
Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be 
exalted ; infinity cannot be amplified; per- 
fection cannot be improved. 

“The employments of pious meditation 
are faith, thanksgiving, repentance, and sup- 
plication.. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot 
be invested by fancy with decorations.— 
Thanksgiving, the most joyful of all holy 
effusions, yet addressed to a being without 
passions, is confined to a few modes, and is 
to be felt rather than expressed.’ Repent- 
ance trembling in the presence of the judge, 
is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. 
Supplication of man to.man may diffuse 
itself through many topics of persuasion, 
but supplication to God can only cry for 
mercy. 

“ Of sentiments purely religious, it will be 
found that the most simple expression is the 
most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre and 
its power, because it is applied to the decora- 
tion of something more excellent than itself. 
All that verse can do is to help the memory 
and delight the ear; and for these purposes 
it may be very useful; but it supplies nothing 
tothe mind. The ideas of christian theology 
are too.simple for eloquence, too sacred for 
fiction, and too majestic for ornament ; to re- 
commend them by tropes and figures, is to 
magnify by a concave mirror the sideral 
hemisphere.” 
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And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the waters of Marah ; for they were bitter: there- 


fore the name of it was called Marah. 


And the people murmured against Moses, saying, What shall we 


drink? And he cried unto the Lord ;-and the Lord showed him a tree, which when he had cast into the 
waters, the waters were made-sweet: there he made for them a statute and an ordinance, and. there 
he. proved ‘them, and said, If thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt 
do that which is right in his sight, and wilt give ear to his commandments, and keep all his statutes, I will 
put none of these diseases upon thee which I have brought upon the Egyptians: for Iam the Lord that 
healeth thee. And they came to Elim, where’were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten 
palm-trees; and they encamped there by the waters. —Exopus xv. 23—27. 


Unuess the mind be under the regulating 
power of religion, it will be perpetually 
losing its balance, and changing its tenor: at 
one time accelerated pip indecent and dan- 

2 


gerous speed, through the impulse of desire, 
ambition, or revenge; at another it is chilled 
into languor and inaction, through fear, de- 
spondency, and ee een’ We shall 








dispositions in ourselves. 


behold 


incre 





unsteady creature becomes grovellingy dis- 


pitited, and mean in adversity. “It is a. 


good thing,” therefore, “that the heart be 


- established “by grace :” grace, that calm, 
steady, uniform principle, which veers, not, 


with every wind of doctrine; rises not, nor 
falls, like the mercury in the tube, with 
every variation of the atmosphere, according 
to the alternate transition of disappomtment 
and success, censure and applause, health and 
sickness, youth and age. In the day of pros- 


perity, religion saith to the soul where it 
dwells, “Rejoice,” and in the day of adversity, 


“Consider ;” fora wiseanda merciful God hath 
set the one over against the other. This 
divine principle corrects immoderate joy, 
saying to the happy, “Be not high minded, 
but fear;” it consoles and supports the mise- 
rable, by breathing the sweet assurance, that 
the “light afiliction, which isbut fora moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” * 

The want of this balance of the soul, and 
the dangerous consequences of that want, 
are strikingly exemplified in the history of 
the chosen people, whom Providence, by a 
series of miracles, undertook to conduct from 
Egypt toCanaan.. Elated or depressed by the 
aspect of the moment, we find them haughty 
in the hour of victory, and sunk into despair, 
by a defeat. The deepness of the waters of 
the Red Sea, and their miraculous separation, 
afford matter of triumph to-day; the bitter- 
ness of the waters of Marah causes universal 
discontent and dejection to-morrow. But 
alas! we need not recur to distant periods of 
history for an example of the ruinous effects 
produced by a destitution. of religious princi- 
ple, and of the fatal’ power of unbelief’ The 
history of every man’s own experience is 
illustration sufficient. ‘Tio what must we 
ascribe the envy, jealousy, rage, pride, re- 
‘sentment, timidity, diffidence, and dejection, 
which successively and unremittingly agitate 
the human mind? Men walk by sight, not 
‘by faith. They feel the powers of the world 
that is, and are insensible of that which is 
to come.. They look at “things temporal,” 
and neglect those which “are unseen and 


eternal.” : They stand in awe of the creature, 
and despise the Creator. 


While then we 
discover, deplore, and condemn a selfish, a 
perverse, and discontented spirit, and an un- 
believing heart in others, let us study, by the 
grace of God, to reform the same or like 


What a magnificent concert filled. the 
shores of the Red Sea, after Israel was passed 
* 2 Cor: iv. 17. 
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the. same person now believing things 
redible, and attempting things impracti- 
cable; and anon staggering at the shadow of 
a doubt, and shrinking from the slightest 
- appearance of difficulty and danger. Insolent, | 
fierce, and overbearing in. prosperity, the | 
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over! Every thing ‘was suited to another. 
The words were adapted to the occasion, the 
music to the words, the performers to the 
There Moses, leading the bolder, 
rougher notes of manly Voices; here Miriam, 
the prophetess, his sister, in sweet accord, 
blending the softer harmony of female strains 
with the notes of the timbrel, in praise of 
their great Deliverer. Never surely did such 
music strike the vault of heaven, and never 
shall again, “till the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return, and come to Zion with songs, 
and everlasting joy upon their heads; when 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sor- 
row and sighing shall flee away:”* never, till 
the song of Moses be closed with the song of 
the Lamb. 

At length they quit the scene of their ter- 
ror and of their triumph; for the world admits 


}not of .a long continuance of either; and they 


advance three days’ march into the wilderness. 
Escaped effectually and forever from the 
oppression of Egypt,no more opposed in front 
by an unsurmountable barrier, nor hemmed 
in on either side by impassable mountains, nor 
pursued by a numerous and well disciplined 
army; but the sea, once their hindrance, now 
their defence; every foe subdued, and the 
road. to. Canaan straight before them, what 
can now. give disturbance? On how many 
circumstances does life and, the comfort of it 
depend! The failure or disagreeable quality 
of one ingredient corrupts and destroys the 
whole. In Shur they found no water; in 
Marah they find water, but it is better. The 
unavoidable condition of a-wilderness state! 
Always too little, or too much! Here there 
are children and penury; there affluence and 
sterility. This year there is drought parching 
and consuming every plant of the field; the 
next, an overflowing flood sweeping every 
thing before it; and unhappy mortals are 
eternally augmenting the necessary and un- 
avoidable evils of human life, by peevishness 
and discontent. 

Oblige an ungrateful person ever so often, 
and disappoint or oppose him once, and. lo, 
the memory of a thousand benefits is instantly | 
lost. All that Moses, all that God has done 
for Israel is forgotten, the moment that a 
scarcity of water is felt. For it is with this 
spirit as with that of ambition: nothing ts 
attained in the eye of ambition, while there 
is yet one thing to be attained. All the favour 
of Ahasuerus avails Haman nothing, while 
Mordecai the Jew sits in the king’s gate. So 
ingratitude says nothing is granted, while 
one thing is denied me. One scanty meal 
in Shur, or one unpalatable beverage at Ma- 
rah, has obliterated all remembrance of the 
recent wonders of Egypt, and the, more re- 
cent miracles of the Red Sea. ».And as one 
evil quality is ever found in company with 
its fellows, we here find ingratitude and im- 

* Isair xxxv. 10. ‘ 
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and unreasonableness toward man. And cow- 
ardice pitifully levels its keen arrows at the 
servant, not daring to attack the master. 
“The people murmured against Moses.” | A 
wordly mind under distress either flies to the 


 ereature for help, or accuses the creature as 


the cause of its wo. Piety leads the soul 
directly to God; it views the calamity as his 
appoimtment; and finds its removal, its re- 
medy, or its compensation in the divine mercy. 
Israel tastes the bitter water, desponds, 
charges Moses foolishly. Moses cries to God, 
and is enlightened. 

Observe the goodness and longsuffering of 
God. Readier to’ listen to the entreaties of 
Moses than to punish the perverseness and 
unbel‘ef of the people, he instantly directs 
to a cure for the nitrous quality of the waters 
of Marah. “The Lord showed him a tree, 
which when he had cast into the waters, 
the waters were made sweet.” 

Of little consequence is it to inquire, be- 
cause it is impossible’to determine, whether 
the wood ‘of this tree had in it an inherent 
virtue which naturally corrected the brackish 
taste of the water; or, whether the sweeten- 
ing quality were preternaturally communi- 
cated to it to fulfil the present design of Pro- 
vidence.. Whether I see water sweetened 
by a log of wood cast into it, or issuing from 
the flinty rock, or flowing naturally im the 
brook; whether I see Israel fed with bread 
from heaven, or Moses and Christ subsisting 
forty days without bread at all; or mankind 
in general supported by bread growing gra- 
dually out of the ground; I still behold but 
one and the’same object; “good gifts. com- 
ing down” but in so many different ways 
“from the Father of lights.” ‘The wise man, 
in the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus, has 
made a happy use of this passage, to incul- 
cate the necessity of using appointed means 
in order to obtain success. “The Lord (says 
he) hath created medicines out of the earth, 
and he that is wise will not abhor them. 
Was not the water made sweet with wood, 
that the virtue thereof might be known? and 
he hath given men skill, that he might be 
honoured in his marvellous works. With 
such doth he heal men, and taketh away 
their pains. My son, in thy sickness be not 


negligent; but pray unto the Lord, and he‘ 


will make thee whole.” 
A. fondness for allegory has represented 
the effect produced by this tree cast into the 


“waters, as emblematical of the virtue of the 


cross, in sweetening and sanctifying afflic- 
tion to the believer, and taking the sting out 


of death. Undoubtedly, when an object so 


important and a doctrine so instructive can 


‘by whatever means. be impressed upon the 


heart, we ought not too squeamishly to reject 
application and illustrations of this sort. In 
order to promote 'the ends of true piety, what 
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‘though we relax a little of the laws of rigid 


criticism? If imagination serve as an hand- 
maid to virtue and devotion, let men be as 
fanciful. as they will. If a, serious soul be 
édified or comforted, shall I mar his joy”and 
disturb his tranquillity, by forcing him to 
comprehend the meaning of Greek and He- 


brew particles? Whether it be warrantable . 


or not to give this evangelical turn to the 
passage before ‘us, its moral intention and 
import will hardly be disputed. It exhibits 
the reluctance which men feel to encounter 
affliction, their impatience and unreasonable- 
ness under it, the wise design of Providence 
in afflictive dispensations, namely, to “ prove 
men, whether they will diligently hearken 
to the voice of the Lord their God, and do 
that which is right in his sight.” And finally, 


it illustrates the power, wisdom, and good- — 


ness of God, in counteractng one natural 
evil by another evil; making poison serve as’ 
an antidote to poison, and healing the greater 
plague of sin by the less, that of suffering. 
Some-commentators have conjectured, that 
it was about this very spot that Hagar was 
relieved and supplied with water, she and 
her son, by the angel of the Lord, when they 
were banished from Abraham’s house; and 
they reprove the incredulity of the Israelites 
by the example of her faith. After all, it 
was undoubtedly a very severe trial; whether 
we consider how much water, sweet water, 


is connected, not merely with the conyeni- 


ence and comfort, but with the very exis- 
tence of human life; the immense quantity 
necessary for the support of such a vast mul- 
titude of men and women, besides cattle; or 
the peculiar demand occasioned by a verti 
cal sun and a parched soil. We pass on 
from Marah as men, and as the inhabitants 
of more favoured regions, praising God, “who 
walks upon the clouds,” and: refreshes us 


from heaven above; gushes upon us in a- 


thousand streams of limpid comfort from the 
earth beneath, and ‘gently flows through 
every field ina tide of delight; and as Chris- 
tians we flee for refuge and refreshment to 
that Wonderful Man, described in prophetic 
vision in such beautiful figures as these; “A 
man shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest: as 
rivers of water in a dry place; as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.”* Gold, 
silver, and precious stones, are produced in 
small quantities, and are of difficult and dan- 
gerous investigation. And happily the life 
of man consists not in such things as these. 
Whereas the things which really minister to 
human comfort, and constitute the real sup- 
port: of human life, are poured down upon us 
with unbounded profusion. The choicest 
blessing which ever was bestowed upon the 


-world, i8 common and free toall as the water 
in the stream, as the light and air of heaven. 


* Isa, xxxii. 2 
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_ But though the bitter waters are sweeten- 
ed for present use, Israel must not think of 
continuing encamped by them. They are to 
be but the transient refreshment of the way- 
faring man, not the stated supply of the land 
of promise. Whatever we have attained, 
whatever we enjoy, the voice of Providence 
still summons us away, saying, “ Arise ye 
and depart, for this is not your rest.” 

Their’ next journeying is from Marah to 
Elim, “where were twelve wells of water 
and threescore and ten palm-trees; and they 
encamped there by the waters.” In the pre- 
ceding station, their provision was partly 
from nature, partly from the kindness of a 
gracious Providence. Nature furnished the 
substance, a miracle endowed it with the 
suitable qualities. But at Elim, nature seems 
_ todo the whole, with her “threescore and 
ten palm-trees, and twelve wells of water.” 
And what is nature, but the great JrnovaH 
performing the most astonishing wonders in 
a stated and regular course? Water issuing 
from a rock when smitten by a rod, is not 
in itself a whit more miraculous than the 
continually supplying one little stream from 
the same spring. Being arrived at Elim, 
they encamped “ by the waters.” The word 
“Elim” standing in our version untranslated, 
is generally considered as the proper name 
of a place; but it is by some, and with a 
great appearance of reason, rendered, “ the 
forests.” This is supported by a passage of 
Strabo,* the famous geographer and historian 
of Cappadocia, to this purpose; that “at five 
days’ journey from Jericho there is a forest of 
palm-trees, which is held in great veneration 
throughout all that country, on account of 
the springs of water which are found there 
in great abundance.” The numbers twelve 
and seventy in the sacred text, instead of 
signifying a determinate quantity, may un- 
doubtedly denote indefinitely, according toa 
license common in all languages, a large 
abundance. And then the account of Strabo, 
and the narration of Moses, will naturally 
confirm and strengthen each other. Two 
writers of no less eminence and credit than 
Tacitus} and Plutarcht plainly allude to this 
passage, when they say that “the Jews, be- 
_ ing ready to perish with thirst, happily dis- 
covered springs of running water.” 

But, stead of settling the geography of 
the spot, and the import of the word Elim, 
let us look into the fact recorded, and through 

‘it into the volume of human nature. “'The 
encamped there by the waters.” The self 
same spirit which murmured at the taste of 
a bitter stream, disposed them to seek repose 
by the side of one that was sweet and placid. 
Mistaken in both, a carnal mind is easily un- 
hinged and soon satisfied—Like children, 
they are put out of humour with a straw, 
and presently pacified they.know not why ; 
* Lib. xvi. } Hist. lib. v. ¢ Tom. II. Sympos. lib. iv. 
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‘and behold unbelief lying at the root of both 
one and the other. Now, eager to get home 
before the time; by and. by drowning all 
thoughts and hopes of i in the bauble of the. 
present hour. See Israel at one time discon- 
-certed and chagrined to-find that the wilder- 
ness did not produce every thing to a wish; 
at another, ready to forego the prospect of 
Canaan for Egypt, and to accept the land of 
dates and water for that flowing with milk 
and honey. Never did any good come of 
itting down contentedly in temporal posses- 
No sooner do men become easy and 





| C ble in their circumstances, than they 


grow capricious and fantastical in their 
wishes and desires. If Providence visit them 
not with scarcity, or unpleasantness of wa- 
ter: their own restless appetite shall visit 
them with.an absurd and unreasonable crav- 
ing for-flesh. The fruit and shade of the 
palm-tree, and the deliciousness of-a fresh 
spring, please not long. Put an end to no- 
velty, and farewell_delight. But a month 
and fourteen days have elapsed, since with 
so much joy they quitted the house of bond- 
age: and they are weak and wicked enough 
to wish themselves thither again. And why? 


“because, in a march of a few short weeks at 


most, through a wild and desert country, they 
wallowed not in the profusion of Egypt, 
which they were obliged to purchase at the 
price of their liberty and blood. 

When we hear of such an universal muti- 
ny, for it was not the murmuring ofa few 
factious discontented spirits, but of the whole 
congregation of Israel, what have we not to 
fear from the just resentment of a holy and 
righteous God, thus insulted by mistrust and 
unbelief! We find him immediately taking 
up the cause, and, in a manner peculiar to 
himself. “Wonder, O heavens, and be asto- 
nished, O earth. “And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Behold I will rain”—what? Fire and. 
brimstone from heaven, upon this generation 
of incorrigible rebels, until they be utterly 
consumed? No, but “I will rain bread -from 
heaven upon you.” Is this thy manner with 
men, O Lord God? Surely, “ it is of thy mer- 
cy we are not consumed, because thy com- 
passions fail not.” 

The historical fact which follows, as the 
accomplishment of this promise, is one of the 
most singular upon record; and so mixes 
itself with the leading objects of the New. 
Testament dispensation, that it well merits 
a separate and particular consideration. ~ 

Being arrived at another of the ‘great 
epochas, or periods of ancient history, the go- 
ing out of Egypt; we shall make a brief reca- 
pitulation of the whole, from the beginning. 
The first great period of the history of the 
world, is from the creation down to the de- 
luge; contaming the space of one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-six years; anda suc- 
cession of eight lives, from Adam, to the six 
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nindreth year of Noah. The second is, from 
1e flood to the calling of Abraham, and con- 
‘tains four hundred and twenty-seven years; 
-and a succession of ten lives, from the hun- 
dred and eighth year of Shem, the son of 
Noah, to the seventy-fifth of Abraham, the 
father and founder of the Jewish. nation: 
six of the patriarchs, after the flood, being 


now dead, Noah, Phaleg, Rehu, Serug, Na- 


hor, and Terah; and four of them still living, 
Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, and Heber. So that 
one life, that of Shem, connects the antedi- 
luvian world, and the call of Abraham. For 
he was ninety-eight years old before the 
flood came; and lived till Abraham was one 
‘hundred and fifty, and Isaac fifty years old. 
The third grand period of the world, con- 
tainirg four hundred and thirty years, com- 
mences on the fifteenth day of the month 
Abib, which answers to the end of our April, 
or the beginning of May. And some learned 
chronologists have undertaken to prove, from 
the. scripture history and astronomical calcu- 
lations, that Abraham departed from Haran, 
the paschal lamb was sacrificed in Egypt, 
and Christ expired upon the: cross, as the 
propitiation for the sins of the world, on Cal- 
vary, in the identical month of the year, day 
of the month, and hour and minute of the 
day. This period contains a succession of 
seven lives, including Abraham’s, from his 
seventy-fifth year to the eightieth of the life 
of Moses. , 
From the creation, then, to the exodus, is 
the space of two thousand five hundred and 
thirteen years, and a succession of twenty- 
four ise The date of this event, in rela- 
tion other important. and well known 


events in. the history of mankind, stands as_ 


follows: it happened after the death of Abra- 
ham, three hundred and thirty years. After 
the death of Isaac, two hundred and twenty- 
five. After the death of Jacob, one hundred 
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and ninety-eight. After the death of Joseph, 
one hundred and forty-four. Before the de- 
struction of Troy, about three hundred. Be- 
fore the first Olympiad, or the earliest reck- 
oning of time among the Greeks, seven.un= 
dred and fourteen. Before the building of 
the temple, when the Israelitish glory was 
in its zenith, five hundred and six. Before 
the Babylonish captivity, nine hundred and 
sixty-three. Before the building of Rome, 


seven hundred and thirty-eight Before Christ _ 


was born at Bethlehem, one thousand five 
hundred and fifty-one. Before the present 
year 1793, three thousand three hundred and 
forty-four, 

What is the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter? “A thousand years,”.O Lord, “in thy 
sight, are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watch in thenight.”* “ Our fathers, 
where are they? the prophets, do they live 
for ever?’ ‘Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of 
persons ought ye to be, in all holy conversa- 
tion and godliness ; looking for and hasting 
unto the coming of the day of God, wherein 
the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat? . Nevertheless we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
“ So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.”{ “ Many 
shall come from the east and west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven.”§ “ The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.”|| “And he that sat upon 
the throne said, Behold, I make all things 
new.” “He which testifieth these things 
saith, Surely, I come quickly. Amen. Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus.” I 


* Ps. xe. 4. 2 Pet. iii. 11—13, 
§ Mat. viii. 11. || John i 17. 


{ Ps: xe. 12. 
7 Rev. xxii. 20. 
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I have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel ; speale 
At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled with bread: and 
ye shall know that I am the Lord your God: And it came to pass, ‘that at even the quails came 
up, and covered the camp: and in the morning the dew lay round about the host. \ 
behold,. upon the face of the wilderness there lay a small round thing, as 
And when the children of Israel saw it, they said one to 
It is manna: for they wist not what it was. And Moses said unto them, This-is the bread 


And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
unto them, saying, 


, dew that lay was gone up, 
small as the hoar-frost on the ground. 
» another, 


~ 


And when the 


_ which the Lord hath given you to eat-—Exobus xv1- 11—15. 


May, composed of body and spirit, is giv- 


_ ing continual indication. of the origin from 


which he springs. His creative imagination, 


his penetrating understanding, his. quickness 
of apprehension, loftiness of thought, eager- 
ness of desire, fondness of hope; nay, even 
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his erect : e, and a countenance turned 
— ‘to the skies,. bespeak him the son-of | 


_ daily bread.” 


od, into whose nostrils Jehovah has breath- 
ed the breath of life, and. whom he has 
framed after his own image. On the other 
hand, appetites perpetually craving a supply 
out of the earth; the law of his nature, which 


stretches him in a state of insensibility upon | 
the lap of his mother, for one third of his ex- | 


istence, in order to support the employments 
f the other two; and rational powers sub- 

cted to the will of sense, show us a crea- 
ure taken from the dust of the ground, al- 
ways dependent upon it, and hastening to 


return thitherward again. 
Providence permits us not for a moment 
to forget who and whence we are. Have we ' 


laboured an hour or two? Hunger, and thirst, 
and weariness irresistibly draw us to the 
grosser elements of which we are compound- 
ed. A little bread and water having dis- 
pensed their nourishing virtue, a short sleep 
having restored our wasted powers, the soul 
starts up into conscious immortality, it springs 
forward to eternity, grasps the globe, expa- 
tiates from sphere to sphere, ascends to the 
throne of God himself. At one time, we be- 
hold a grovellme, contemptible being, all 
body, absorbed in the low and gross desire 
of the moment, a fit companion to the beasts 
that perish; and anon we see that very 


‘same wretched creature becoming all spirit, 


leaving. the earth behind him, mixing with 


‘ angels, and holding fellowship with the Fa- 


ther of spirits. 

Religion is constantly aiming at the resto- 
ration of our fallen nature, is still exerting 
her quickening power to raise the bestial 
into ‘rational, the rational into divine; she 
graciously employs herself in gradually de- 
taching us from things seen and temporal, 
and in uniting us to those which are unseen 
and are eternal. The world, on the con- 
trary, is as constantly striving. to degrade, 
to depress, to extinguish the immortal prin- 
ciple, and to sink the man in the brute. 
Hence we see the worldling dreaming of 
much goods laid up for many years, endea- 
vouring to confer duration even upon. his 
Sensuality ; while Christ teacheth his disci- 
ples to pray, saying, “ Give us this day our 
And by this admonition, he 
powerfully checks immoderate anxiety about 
the future. “ Therefore, I say unto you, 
take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on: is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment? 
Behold the fowls ofthe air: for they sow not, 
neither do. they reap, nor gather into barns; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
ye not much better than they ?”’* 

To teach men their constant dependence, 
their provision is bestowed in a gradual, daily 

* Matt. vi. 26, 26. 
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supply ; not in heaps but in handfuls: And if 
Meecat was pleased miraculously to fee 
Israel in the wilderness’ for forty years to- 
gether, the food of every day came in its day. 
All attempts to hoard were defeated. Every 
one’s portion was sufficiently ample; and 
accumulation became a nuisance instead of 
wealth. a t ay’ 
‘Men, under the impulse of their passions 
sluggishly crawl, ‘or eagerly run to the ob- 
jects of their pursuit; but God is ever ad- 
vancing towards his in the same steady, ma- 
jestic pace. . When we hear of the birth of 
Moses, the deliverer of Israel, we immedi- 
ately conclude that the time of their redemip- 
tion is now at hand, But behold forty years — 
elapse before a single effort is made for this 
purpose. And, it is then the feeble effort of 
a solitary mdividual-to avenge a- private 
wrong; while the general enfranchisement 
seems rather retarded than accelerated by it; 
and another period of forty years passes, with- 
aut one apparent step taken towards public 
liberty. The fetters of Egypt are at length 
broken, and Israel is enlarged ; but the pos-- 
session of Canaan is-still'at a distance; and 
a third space of forty years consumes that 
whole generation in’ the wilderness; and 
Moses, their conductor, dies at the age of 
oné hundred and twenty years, before the 
sole of one foot enters into the land of pro- 
mise, as a possession.’ So. unlike are the 
preconceptions of erring men to the designs 
of the infinitely wise God. r 
When we behold that vast congregation, 
by such a display of Omnipotence gescued © 
from bondage, conducted through TH® Red 
Sea, made to triumph over all their enemie 
we are apt to consider them as the favourites 
of Heaven, destined to‘personal honours and’ 
possessions. But the event teaches us-to 
correct our hasty judgment, and instructs us 
that not the particular interests of individu- 
als, but the great interests of the church of . 
God, are the care of Heaven; that, though 
Aaron and his sons may die, the priesthood 
ever lives; and that while prophet after pro- 
phet retires, itis only to make room for the 


‘Prince and Lord of all the prophets. 


Of little consequence is it to obtain pos- 
session of expected good, unless we be fitted 
for the enjoyment of it. A nation of slaves 
was unqualified to ‘exercise the rights, and 
to enjoy the privileges ‘of citizens. Israel 
had no existence in Egypt but merely a na- 
tural one. They had no civil constitution, 
no laws, no government. To: have been 
conducted directly to Canaan in such a'state 
é Provi- 
dence therefore thought proper to employ a 
series of years in the wilderness, in trainmg 
the people for empire, in modelling.a govern- 
ment suitable to their future condition, and’ 
by enacting wise laws, respecting both reli- 
gion and civil polity, prepared them for that 









exalted rank which they were to hold among 
the nations ; and that duration of power and 
importance, with which the salvation of the 
whole human race was so closely connected. 
Thus the eternal decree makes the posses- 
sion of the heavenly Canaan sure. to every 
heir of glory ; which decree, the justifying 
race, and adopting love of his heavenly 
ather declare and confirm; but he is not 
brought home to his Father’s house above, 
till through the school of discipline, and by 
the Spirit of holiness, he.is “ made meet to 
be a partaker of the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” . 

Men, through impatience and peevishness, 
miss the very end at which they aim. Ca- 
naan flies but the farther off, from being 
grasped at too soon. The homely provision 


brought from Egypt was now spent; the 


milk and honey of Canaan were not yet 
bestowed. the wilderness naturally pro- 
duced nothing for food, hardly water to 
quench their thirst. . The wonders of Egypt, 
the parting of the Red Sea, the sweetening 
of the bitter waters of Marah; all, all is for- 
gotten the'moment distress comes upon them. 
“ And the whole congregation of the chil- 
_ dren of Israel murmured against Moses and 
Aaron in the wilderness.” God immediately 
takes up the cause as his own; but instead 
of expressing the resentment of'an insulted 
sovereign and benefactor, declares his gra- 
cious resolution to overcome this ungracious 
spirit, by compliance and kindness ; and men, 
unworthy of the meanest earthly fare, have 
a promise of a daily supply of bread from 
heaven. But as God does not always with- 
hold in displeasure; so he does not always 
nt from love. When Providence deigns 
to indulge the humours and gratify the lusts 
of men, it is far, very far from being a token 
for good. A promise of bread in the morn- 
ing is precious information; but the addition 
of flesh to the full in the evening wears 
rather the appearance of a threatening. 
When our desires exceed the bounds of wis- 
dom, the accomplishment, not the disappoint- 
ment of them, becomes our punishment. 
It is remarkable too, that the luxurious 
part of their demand was granted before that 
which was necessary. “The quails came in 
the evening; the manna appeared not till 
the next morning. Another proof, that the 
supply granted flowed not from unmixed 
affection. ° f 
_ Without going at present into any of the 
critical inquiries which have been pursued, 
respecting either ‘the name.or the nature of 
this wonderful bread, we proceed to make a 
' few practical observations upon it, founded 
- upon the letter of the history, as it stands 
in our bible. e 


First. Then and then only is ‘faith war- 


ranted to expect relief from a miracle, when- 


means have been tried without effect ; or, 
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when we are in such a situation, that no 


means can be used with a probability of sue- 
cess... If God in his providence has brought — 


us into the wilderness, where no corn can 
grow, where no water flows, we may_.cea- 
sonably look for an interposition from above 
for our support, which we should expect in 
vain ina land of corn and vineyards. Where 
there isa field for the exercise of foresight, 


industry, and diligence, we tempt God in- . 
‘stead of honouring him, when we cast our 
work, and)not our care upon him. And yet 
it is not uncommon to see a listless, indolent 


disposition, wanting to pass’ itself for reli- 
ance on the goodness of Fleaven. Herod 
desired to see Christ merely in the view of 
gratification to an idle curiosity in hope of 
seeing a miracle performed ; but his motive 
being wrong and unworthy, his desire was 
not indulged. The Pharisees, from a cap- 
tious, unbelieving spirit, tempted Christ, 
“asking a sign from heaven;” but though 
signs innumerable. were every day exhibited 
in compassion to the’ miserable, and conde- 
scension to the weak, no sign but that “of 
the prophet Jonas,”. was given to the self 
conceited infidel. Jnuovan performs the 
wonders of his power and goodness, neither 
to save the exertions of the lazy, nor to tickle 
the imaginations of the curious. His object 
is not to ‘make men stare and wonder, but to 
do them good. * 

Secondly. Man’s happiest estate is to feel 
his daily, constant dependence upon his 
Maker, and to see the regular promised sup- 
ply-evincing the truth and faithfulness of its 
bountiful, Author. With a monitor for God 
pressing in upon us through every avenue 
of the soul, we are nevertheless apt to be in- 
attentive anduhthankful. It is therefore an 
instance of great goodness, when God is 
pleased to force himself *upon our thoughts, 
and to invite us to communion with “the 
Father of our spirits,” in the commerce of a 
constant, habitual friendship. Here then the 
poor have infinitely the advantage over the 
rich. They see, or they are blind indeed, 
they sce their “dry morsel and their dinner 
of herbs,” coming at the expected hour from 
the bounty of indulgent Heaven. ‘They are 
not suffered to, be careless, impious, and un- 
erateful. Their homely fare is garnished and 
seasoned with what gold cannot purchase, 
nor power compel, the gentle whispers of a 
Father’s love, the ‘kindly welcome of an af- 
fectionate friend. And yet the bulk of man- 


kind 1s striving and straining to get out of _ 


this happy state; eagerly catching at a situ- 
ation which would infallibly betray them into 
self-sufficiency, insolence, and irreligion. 
That proud word, independence, is continu- 
ally in their mouths, and the thing itself is 
in their hearts; not considering, that the real 
happiness of man consists in mutual connex- 
ion and dependence, and that the glory and 
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and entire dependence on his Creator. 


Thirdly.. No fulness and no -excellency | 
of created comforts will produce real happi- 
ness to rational beings without the aid of re-, 
















the observance of the L 
rreatly neglected, if not altogether disused. 


in any degree of either fervour or purity, 
~ where no attention is paid to the Lord’s day. 


day no manna fell. «But to compensate the 
failure, a double quantity was given the day 
before; and the manna-of that day, contrary 
to its usual custom, retained its sweetness 
_ during the sabbath: it neither melted away, 
nor became putrid. But, alas! long disuse 
had so much diminished publie respect for 
the ordinance, that a discipline of forty years 
is scarcely sufficient to restore it to its an- 


cient dignity and estimation. The restraints. 


. of religion are no:encroachments on human 
_ liberty. © “ The sabbath was made-for man,” 
“a season of rest for his body; a season of 
“contemplation for his mind. It was intended 
to be his comfort, as‘a citizen of this world; 
and his condition as a candidate for another 
country, that is; an heavenly, is closely con- 





nected with it.. Can the great God be ho-' 


noured by our resting from the usual employ- 
ments of life for a seventh part of our time? 
Surely not: but Ged is honoured and glori- 
fied, when’ man is made wise, good, and 
happy. — el 

Fourthly. The folly and perverseness of 
men exhibit a melancholy contrast to the 
wisdom and goodness of God.. The promise 
of the Almighty gave full assurance of a 
daily, certain, stated supply. But either 
through mistrust at one time they attempt to 


hoard up to-morrow’s- provision from the su- | 
perabundance of to-day ; or, through impiety ) 


at another, they violate the divine appoint- 
“ment, by going out to gather:on: that. day 
when they were expressly assured they 
needed to expect none. Thus we are always 
doing too little or too much ; impatiently.and 
“ impetuously outrunning Providence, or slug- 
gishly and carelessly lagging behind. And 
what do we.get to ourselves, in either case, 

but disappointment and dishonour? The 
man who diffidently laboured to accumulate 

for five days of the week, when, he looks 
upon his store, finds he has been treasuring 

up to himself nothing but stench and putre- 
faction; and the Israelite who pgesumptu- 


bute ‘AISTORY 
felicity of every rational being is founded 
upon union with, and a sense of his constant | 


ligion. During the abode of Israel in Egypt, 
Sabbath had been 








e religious principle of course must have. 
been much weakened, if not wholly destroy- 
There was nothing done, then, till this” 
er was re-established. For there can be 
o good government but what is founded 
upon religion; and religion cannot long exist 


Providence, therefore, employed a certain 
method to point out that day to Israel, and 
to enforce the observance of it. On. that 


consequence. p 
‘them to derive their importance ‘from the 
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ously trusted his Sabbath day'sentertainment = 
the manna of that day, must ast for his 


lly. 


i. Fifthly. ; Observe the care of Providence 


to preserve among this highly favoured peo- 
ple a constant sense of their equality. All 
had their constant supply; every, one was 


entitled to. his fair proportion; and no good 
/purpose did it answer to grasp at a. double 


portion. For the hand which miraculously 
rained down this, heavenly bread,’ miracu- ~ 
lously modified it to.every one’s use. “ He 


/who' gathered much had nothing over, and 


he that gathered little had no lack.” Now 
if we attend to the-conduct-of Providence to 
this day, and in every state of the world, we 
shall find the same equality of distribution 
still going on. ~A man has just what he uses 
and no more. With a chest full of gold, he 


has a desire to eat but twice or thrice a day 


at most. ~With.a thousand suits of apparel 
in his wardrobe, he can use but one ata 
time. His neighbour, therefore, who has 


but: ene dinner, and one coat at. once, iss. 


upon the whole, just as rich as he. Beyond 
what nature requires, reason approves, and 
the Almighty crowns with his blessing, all 
is childish and fantastical. “There is that 
scattereth, and yet incteaseth; and there is 


‘that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.’*_ If this were felt and 


understood as it ought, we should sée less 
eagerness, rapacity, and selfishness in one 


part of mankind, and less unthankfulness and 


discontent in another. on ¥ 
Sixthly. Mark the danger of giving- way 


to’a light, wanton, fanciful disposition. Even 
manna pleased, not long. 
filled with the luxurious dainties of Egypt, 
| soon spurned at it, as “light bread.” _/There 


An imagination 


is no end to wishing and desirmg. Unadul- 


terated nature craves ‘but little, and is not 
difficult to, please. 


But once give the reins 
to fancy, and the wealth of Cresus, the mag- 


nificence of Solomon, the elegance of Lucul- 
Jus, and the luxury of Heliogabalus, will soon 
stink and be despised. Men ate angels’ food, 


and Ipathed it. Of what importance then 


must it-be, to check in ourselves, and to-re- 


press in those whose virtue and happiness are 
entrusted to our care, the first workings of a 
wild and fantastical appetite. Children can- 
not be too simply clothed and fed. — Solicit 


the palate by delicacies, and you kindle a fire’ 


in the imagination to which no wealth can 
administer a sufficient supply.of fuel, which 
no,reason can keep within bounds, which will. 
certainly produce a thousand: real ‘evils, and 
render the possession of the real felicities of 
life tasteless and insipid. ‘Teach young ones 
to value themselves on dress and appearance, 
and you undermine the fabric oPikeb, ae 


In ~proportion .as you lead 


EGS * Prov..xi. 24." 
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adorning of their bodies, 
their minds. . 

Seventhly. The same Power which cor- 
rupted the manna on the second day, and which 
preserved it from corruption every seventh 
day, commanded a small portion to be laid up, 
for a memorial to future generations; and for 
that purpose miraculously kept it in its ori- 
ginal state of sweetness and perfection. In 
this we see the absolute subjection of all 
things to the will of God. They grow and 
decay, they continue and pass away, they live 
and perish just as he will. “I know that 
thou wilt bring me to death, and to the house 
appointed for all living.” “ And, 1 know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth. And though 
after uy skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God.” No power nor 
skill can redeem the body from the power of 
the grave; the arm of an archangel is unable 
to confine it there. 

Finally. The manna from heaven is like- 
wise an image of better things tocome. The 
bread of angels could not confer immortality 
on those who did eat it: but “the true bread 
which came down from heaven,” communi- 
cates eterna! life to all who partake of it. But 
the words of our Saviour himself will best 
explain this subject. “ Jesus saith unto them, 
I am the bread of life; he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger, and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life. Iam that bread of life. Your 
fathers did eat manna in the wilderness and 
are dead. This is the bread which cometh 
down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof 
and not die. Jam the living bread which 
came down from heaven. If any eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever; and the bread 
which I will give is my flesh, which I will 
give’ for the life of the world. The Jews, 
therefore, strove among themselves, saying, 
How can this man give us his flesh to eat! 
Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, except ye eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of the Son of Man, ye have no life 
in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood, hath eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day; for my fiesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and lin him.” “As the li- 
ving Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me. ‘This is the bread which came 
down from heaven, not as your fathers did 
eat manna, and are dead. He that eateth of 
this bread shall live forever.”* 

Having thus finished the Course of Lec- 
tures proposed for this season,t what remains, 

* John vi. 47, &c. 


+ For the reason assigned, when these discourses were 
first submitted to the public ie some of the occasional 
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but that with a grateful heart I first acknow- 
ledge the great goodness of Almighty God, 
who has graciously lent health and strength 
for carrying on this undertaking thus far. If 
any savour of divine things has been felt, or 
communicated ; if scripture truth has, to any, 
been set in a new or an agreeable light; ifa 
taste for sacred reading and meditation has 
been conveyed; if the connexion between the 
Old and New Testament has been pointed 
out, and impressed upon any heart; and, if 
the young in particular have been induced, 
by any thing said in this place, to think for 
themselves, and to compare spiritual things 
with spiritual;—the Lecturer has gained his 
end, and is already in possession of his re- 
ward. The praise he cheerfully renders to 
Him to whom it belongs. 

To you, my very dear friends, my thanks 
are in the next place unquestionably due, and 
are rendered with unfeigned gratitude. Your 
patient attendance and candid attention, dur- 
ing seven months together, I shall ever con- 
sider as a proof of attachment the most flat- 
tering and the most encouraging. Why 
should I conceal my feelings on the occasion? 
I engaged in this undertaking, at first with 
fear and trembling ; I proceeded with solici- 
tude; but I conclude with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion; because the countenance I have met 
with encourages me to hope that my labours 
may have been doing some good. If there 
be one circumstance which gives me pain, it 
is the excess of that liberality and approba- 
tion which has so far overrated and overpaid 
my endeavours to convey to you useful and 
pleasing instruction. In return, all I can do, 
is to wish and pray that your kindness may 
be returned a thousand-fold into your bosoms, 
in temporal, spiritual, and heavenly blessings. 
And now, my beloved brethren, farewell. To 
the grace of God I commend you all: even, 
“to Him that is able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the pre- 
sence of his glory with exceeding joy; even 
to the only wise God our Saviour.”* That 
we shall never all meet again in an earthly 
temple is certain. For time is hastening to 
silence the tongue of the preacher, and to 
close the hearer’s ear. But we have ever- 
lasting consolation and good hope, through 
grace, of meeting together, and of worship- 
ping in that temple, which has no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; 


addresses from the pulpit were retained in the publica- 
tion. But the Lectures of a season not corresponding 
exactly to the usual size of a volume, it became at length 
a matter of doubt, whether these addresses should be al- 
together suppressed, modelled into a more proper diction 
and station from the press, or given exactly in the order 
and words in which they were delivered. The doubt is- 
sued in resolving upon the last. ‘This Lecture concluded 
the Course of the Spring, 1783. The Course of the ensu- 
ing season commenced with that which follows. Per- 
haps it was unnecessary to say so much, in explanation 
of a matter so little important as the conclusion of one 
discourse and the introduction to another, 
* Jude 24, 25. 
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shall be no night there.”* Let us, therefore, 


_ for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the 
ae e the light thereof. kad the nations | ‘be steadfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as 


of oan which are saved shall walk in the 
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light of it; and the kings of the earth do bring | we know that our labour is not in vain in the 
a _ their glory and honour into it. And the gates | Lord.”+ 
ast of it shall not be shut at all by day ; for there * Rey. xxi. 23-25. { 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
ve" 
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And all the congregation of the children of Israel journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, after their 
journies, according to the commandment of the Lord, and pitched in Rephidim ; and there was no 
‘water for the people to drink.’ Wherefore the people did chide with Moses, and said, Give us water, 
that we may oe And Moses said unto them, Why chide you with me? Wherefore do ye tempt 
the Lord? And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the people, and take with thee of the 
elders of Israel and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thine hand, and go. Behold 
I will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb: and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall 
come water out of it, that the people may drink. And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of 





Israel.— Exopus xvii. 1, 2. 5, 6. 


Tue reconciliation of interrupted friend- 
ship is one of the chief delights of human life. 
The extatic pleasure of meeting again, after 
long absence, persons whom we dearly love, 
obliterates in a moment the pain of separa- 
tion: and one hour of sweet communica- 
tion compensates the languor, solicitude, and 
gloom of many years. After an interval of 
five months, I return, to converse with Moses, 
and to talk of him to you, with the satisfac- 
tion of one who has been upon a long jour- 
ney, and, returning home, finds again those 
whom he left, those whom he loves; and 
finds them such as he wishes them to be. Let 
us, my dear friends, with increased ardour, 
affection, admiration, and gratitude, renew 
our intimacy with the venerable man to 
whom we are indebted for so much rational 
pleasure, and for so much useful instruction. 
Moses, thou prince of historians, sublimest 
of poets, sagest of legislators, clearest-sight- 
ed of prophets, most amiable of men! To 
thee we owe our knowledge of the ages be- 
yond the flood! Thou first taughtest to 


string the sacred lyre, and to adapt the high. 


praises of God to the enchanting concord of 
sweet sounds. By thee, king in Jeshurun, 
all succeeding princes have been instructed 
how to govern; and lawgivers are formed 
to political wisdom and sagacity. By thee, 
Jews were led to expect, and Gentiles are 
encouraged to rejoice in Musstan, the great 
prophet, after thy similitude ; by whom alone 
thou art excelled. And by thee, sweetest, 
meekest, gentlest of mankind, the endearing 
charities of private life are most engagingly 
exemplified, and most powerfully recom- 
mended, 


But chiefly thee, O Spirit! thee only, we 
adore, 





—_—_—_—_—‘‘ Who didst inspire 
That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos.” 


Whatever wisdom we may have learned, 
whatever pleasure we may have enjoyed, 
whatever comfort we possess, whatever hope 
we feel—all, all is of thee, pure, eternal, 
unchanging source of light, and life, and 
wera Bier 
Moses, in the passage of his writings 
which I have now read, is carrying on his own 
interesting eventful history. At the head of 
the myriads of Israel, he is now pursuing his 
march from Egypt to Canaan, following a 
guide who would not mislead them, and 
whom they could not mistake ; protected by 
a power, which, like a wall of fire, bids defi- 
ance to every threatening foe; and, from 
day to day supplied by a bounty incapable of 
being exhausted. All these present and 
singular advantages, had the sweetness of 
hope mingled with them. They had just es- 
caped from the most humiliating and oppres- 
sive of all servitude, and they were hasten- 
ing to the inheritance of their fathers; vet 
we find them a people as peevish, irritable, 
and difficult to please, as if they had never 
known adversity, and as if they had just 
issued from the lap of ease and indulgence. 
To-day, the bread is dry and stale ; to-mor- 
row, the water is bitter ; the third day, there 
is a scarcity of it. The water is sweetened ; 
manna descends; quails fall around their 
camp; but there is till “a cruel something 
unpossessed,” and all that went before is for- 
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gotten ; all that is in possession becomes in- 
sipid. Bestow on the ungrateful person 
nine hundred and ninety-nine favours, and 
withhold the thousandth, and all you have 
done for him is lost. The present pressure 
always seems the heaviest. Mouldy bread 
and brackish water in the wilderness, are 
considered as evils more intolerable than all 
the rigours of slavery in Egypt. 

Where does this censure fall? On that 
moody, murmuring race, the Jews, and on 
them only? Alas! it overwhelms ourselves ; 
it bears hard, not upon individuals here and 
there, but upon mankind! We expect more 
from the world than it possibly can bestow ; 
and when we discover its insufficiency, we 
charge God foolishly ; and becanse we have 
not every thing that we wish, we are satisfied 
with nothing. Solacing ourselves, like Jonah, 
under the shadow of a gourd, we fancy it is 
a perennial shelter. We see not the worm 
which is gnawing its root! and when it is 
smitten down and withers, we are ready to 
say, with the sullen, testy prophet, “ We do 
well to be angry.” 

But, was the want of water a slight evil? 
And, is it sinful to complain under the pres- 
sure of calamity like thist And, was this 
the first time Israel had been in distress, and 
found relief? Who was it that sweetened 
the waters of Marah? Who divided the Red 
Sea? Who rained bread from heaven’? And, 
who ever mended his condition by murmur- 
ing and discontent? Had God intended to 
destroy that people, why all this exertion of 
a strong hand, and stretched-out arm to de- 
liver them. God in the failure of our earthly 
comforts intends not our mortification and 
ruin, but our wisdom and improvement. He 
thereby teaches us our dependence ; it sum- 
mons us to the observation of his providence ; 
and levels, not the hope and joy, but the 
pride and self-sufficiency of man. 

Water! precious fluid! infinitely more 
valuable than the blood of the grape, than 
rivulets of oil, or honey from the rock ; re- 
freshed, sustained every moment by thee, we 
are every moment wasting, neglecting, for- 
getting thee. We prize thee not, because 
of thy rich abundance; and, because thou 
enterest into every other mean of food and 
comfort, thy importance is unobserved, thy 
benefits forgotten. May I never know tiy 
value from the want of thee. 

“There was no water for the people to 
drink.” Wherefore the people did chide 
“with “Moses, and said, Give us water that 
wemay drink. And Moses said unto them, 
Why chide you with me! Wherefore do ye 
tempt the Lord?” Ifin their calmest moments 
men are often incapable of reasoning justly, 
and distinguishing accurately, is it any won- 
der to find them, in the very tide and whirl- 
wind of passion, acting foolishly and unreason- 
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ably? Who would envy pre-eminence Bs . 
a 


as that which Moses enjoyed? 


Is gl 
obtained? 


He comes in but for a moderate 


share. Is blame incurred, or distress felt? All . 
is imputed to him. 'To what a severe oral 


was the temper of this meekest of all men 
now put! What so provoking as to meet with 
censure when we are conscious of meriting 
praise What so galling as to have the ca- 
lamities of others charged upon us as crimes ; 
to be accused as culpable, merely because 


we have been unfortunate? Surely the great — 


are set in “slippery places;” and “ uneé 
must the head lie that wears a crown. 

Wescee Moses flying in the hour o 
whither the people ought to have fled in 
hour of their affliction. “He cried unto the 






Lord.” Religion opens a refuge when every — 


other refuge fails: and it administers a reme- 
dy to ills otherwise incurable. I tremble for 
the life of Moses. He trembles for himself. 
“ They are almost ready to stone me.” The 
voice of Jehovah is again heard, and Moses is 
in safety. But I tremblenow, for these mur- 
muring, unbelieving, rebellious Israelites: Is 
not the thunder of his indignation going to 
burst out? Is not the fire hastening to con- 
sume? Or, is the earth going to open her 
mouth, and swallow them quick up into the 
pit? Behold a solemn preparation is making ! 
But it is an arrangement of love. It is the 
voice of God I hear; but it speaks mercy and 
peace. The tremendous rod of God, where- 
with he bruised and broke Egypt, is again 
employed ; but not as the instrument of punish- 
ment to Israel. It smites, notasinful people, 
but the flinty rock; and it draws forth, not a 
stream of blood from the heart of the offender, 
but a stream of water to cool his tongue, and 
to restore his fainting soul. Surely, O Lord, 
“thy ways are not as our ways; for as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are thy 
ways higher than our ways, and thy thoughts 
than our thoughts.”* “Behold, therefore, 
the goodness and severity of God: on them 
which fell, severity ; but towards thee, good- 
ness, if thou continue in his goodness: other- 
wise thou also shalt be cut off.”+ Astonishing 
instance of the power and sovereignty of the 
Most High! The same rod which smote the 
river, and it became blood, smites the rock, 
and it becomes streams of water. Who isto 
be feared, who is to be trusted, but the God 
who can do these great things? 

How honourable had it been for Israel, to 
have had this stage of their marching through 
the wilderness, distinguished by a name 
which betokened and commemorated their 
faithfulness, obedience, and submission. _ In- 
stead of this, the names Massah and Meribah, 
must transmit to all generations the memory 
of temptation, chiding, and strife. Happily 


‘the monuments of human frailty, folly, and 
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also the monuments of the divine pa- 
orbearance, and tender mercy. “ But 
w had only a shadow of good things to 
*” Where Moses leaves us, Isaiah takes 
the hand, and leads us on our way, 
ing to Him whom all prophesy revealed, 
ing, “ Behold a King shall reign in 
usness, and princes shall rule in judg- 
‘And a man shall be asan hiding place 
wind, anda covert from the tempest ; 
f water ina dry place; as the shadow 
rock in a weary land.”* And the 
the Gentiles conducts our weary, 
g steps from the rock in Horeb to 
Christ, from whence issues the 
“river, which makes’glad the city of 
od;” and which affords, not a transitory, 
‘ \porary refreshment, but a perpetual, never 
- failing supply. “Moreover, brethren, I would 
not that ye should be ignorant, how thatall our 
fathers were under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea ; and were all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud, and in the sea; and did 
all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all 
drink the same spiritual drink: for they drank 
of that spiritual rock which followed them, 
and that rock was Christ.”t The words of 
the apostle insinuate, that the stream which 
issued from the rock in the wilderness con- 
tinued to flow, and accompanied their progress 
through the desert during the remainder of 
their long pilgrimage, till, being arrived at 
the land of promise, a land watered with the 
dew of heaven, and the abundance of the 
rivers, a miraculous supply being unneces- 
sary, was withdrawn. 

Thus was the gospel preached to them of 
old-time. The solid rock became, as it were 
moveable; “and followed them” wheresoever 
they went. The adamant was melted intoa 
pool for their refreshment. Blessed type of 
Him who in his own person accommodated 
the immutability of the divine nature to the 
necessity and the relief of human misery! 
Blessed type of that stream of blood flowing 
from the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world, and “ which taketh away the sins 
of the world!” Blessed type of that “ consola- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus” for the weary and 
heavy laden, for the guilty and the wretch- 
ed, for the faint and dymg! Blessed type 
of that precious stream which has flowed in 
every age, and is flowing to every nation and 
people under heaven; and which never leaves 
the path of the Zion-traveller, till, through 
the midst of Jordan, he stands on the delight- 
ful shore of the Canaan that is above, where 
it becomes “a pure river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the 

_ street of it, and on either side of the river, 
there is the tree of life, which bears twelve 
manner of fruits, and yieldeth her fruit every 


* Isa. xxxii. 1, 2. ¢1Cor. x. 1, &e. 
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month; and the leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of the nations. And there shall be no 
more curse : but the throne of God and of the 
Lamb shall be in it: and his servants shall 
serve him, and they shall see his face: and 
his name shall be in their foreheads. And 
there shall be no night there; and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the 
Lord God giveth them light: and they shall 
reign for ever and ever.”* 

In the recapitulation of this wonderful 
history in the book of Numbers, an interest- 
ing and important circumstance is recorded, 
which in Exodus is suppressed; and which 
we must here insert, that we may view the 
event complete in all its parts, and that we 
may feel it in all its force. The miracle of 
extracting water from the rock, which proved 
so salutary to the people, became fatal to 
Moses himself. And this he, with his native 
candour and simplicity, thus relates: “ And 
Moses took the rod from before the Lord, as 
he commanded him. And Moses and Aaron 
gathered the congregation together before 
the rock, and he said unto them, Hear now, 
ye rebels; must we fetch you water out of 
this rock? And Moses lifted up his hand, and 
with his rod he smote the rock twice; and 
the water came out abundantly, and the con- 
gregation drank, and their beasts also. And 
the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, Be- 
cause ye believed me not, to sanctify me in 
the eyes of the children ofIsrael; therefore 


ye shall not bring this congregation into the 


land which | have given them.”{ For the 
illustration and improvement of which, we 
beg your attention to the following remarks. 

Observe, first, The credit which is due to 
the sacred writers in general, and to Moses 
in particular, for their fidelity and integrity 
in relating those particulars of their temper 
and conduct which are the object of censure 
and condemnation, as well as those which 
merit applause. Indeed they do both with 
the same “simplicity and godly sincerity.” 
They never appear solicitous to celebrate 
their own praise, and if glory may redound 
to God, and edification to men, they honestly 
publish their own shame. Unlike the gene- 
rality of mankind, who are perpetually catch- 
ing at opportunities to introduce their dear 
selves, that they may be valued and admired: 
and, with equal anxiety, drawing a veil over 
their errors and imperfections. But these 
holy men delivered not their testimony “ ac- 
cording to the will of man,” nor in the spirit 
of the world; but, spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” And, with candid 
judges, this candour of theirs will be deemed 
no slight argument of their veracity in gene- 
ral, and no slender proof of the credibility of 
the scripture history. 

Secondly, Remark the mixture of frailty 

* Rev. xxii. 1,&e.  ¢ Numb. xx. 9, &e. 
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and imperfection which enters into every 
human character. Moses himself is not fault- 
less. And what is more observable still, he 
fails on the side of his greatest excellency ; 
he is found weak there where he seemed 
most strong. “Now the man Moses was 
very meek, above all the men which were 
upon the face of the earth.”* Nevertheless, 
what saith the history ? He loses temper, and 
speaks unadvisedly with his lips; “ Hear 
now, ye rebels; must we fetch you water 
out of this rock?”} He takes glory to him- 
self instead of ascribing it to God: “ Must 
we fetch you water?” He presumptuously 
exceeds his commission. He lifts up his 
hand and smites the rock twice with his rod, 
whereas he was commanded only to speak 
unto it, before the eyes of the people. 
Seems it not as if God intended to write 
vanity and shame on all the glory of man, 
that no flesh should glory in his presence?” 
by showing us faithful Abraham mistrusting 
his God, and seeking refuge in falsehood: 
the patient Job growing peevish, and “ curs- 
ing his day:” the affectionate and zealous 
Peter basely denying his Master; and the 
meek and gentle Moses waxing warm, and 
in his haste speaking disrespectfully of God, 
and unkindly of men. “ Be not high-minded, 
but fear.” “Let him who thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall.” “Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 
issues of life.”{ “Set a watch, O Lord, be- 
fore my mouth, keep the door of my lips.’””} 
Observe, thirdly, The delicacy and the 
danger of assuming a latitude and a liberty 
in sacred things. In what concerns the con- 
duct of human life, and our intercourse one 
with another as the citizens of this world, 
many things must be left to be governed by 
‘occasion and discretion; but, in what relates 
to the immediate worship of God, and where 
the mind of the Lord has been clearly made 
known, to assume and exercise a dispensing 
power is criminal and hazardous. The ta- 
bernacle must be constructed, to the minutest 
pin and loop, according to the pattern de- 
livered in the mount. If Uzzah presume to 
put forth his hand to support the tottering 
ark, it is at his peril. A holy and a jealous 
God will be served only by the persons and 
in the manner which he himself has appoint- 
ed; and the intruder into sacred offices and 
employments is ready to be broken in upon 
in hot displeasure. Has God said, “ Speak 
to the rock.” Who has the boldness to strike 
it? Moses dares to do it; and his rashness 
forfeits his title toa part and lot in the pro- 
mised inheritance. Into Canaan he shall 
never enter, but only see it at a distance 
with his eyes. The offending, chiding, mur- 
muring congregation is pitied, forgiven, and 
relieved. The offending, hasty, presumptu- 


+ Numb. xx. 10. 
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ous prophet is punished. “Our God 
consuming fire.” “It is a fearful thi 
fall into the hands of the living God. V 
can understand his errors? Cleanse thou 1 
from secret faults. Keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins, let them not 
have dominion over me: then shall I be up 
right, and I shall be innocent from the great 
transgression.” a 
Remark, in the fourth place, The rashne 
and folly of man shall not, cannot render 
purpose of God of none effect. A whole peo- 
ple shall not be permitted to perish for thirst 
because the prescribed mode of relief 
been exactly followed. Though the 
stricken, instead of being spoken unto, it 
shall not fail to yield the promised fountain 
of water. Moses is frail, but God is good. 
There has prevailed, since the beginning, @ 
strange contention between the folly and 
perverseness of the fallen, apostate creature, 
and the wisdom and goodness of the gracious 
Creator. And, glory be to God, our evil is 
overcome of his good. .And when all strug- 
gle and opposition are at an end, when the 
will of God shall finally prevail, “and every 
high thought shall be brought into captivity 
to the will of Christ,” it shall then be found, 
that “the wrath of man” has all along been 
“working the righteousness of God;” that 
the elementary strife which was permitted 
to take place in the natural world; the jar- 
ring, discordant passions which seemed to 
convulse and disturb the moral government 
of God, and even the infernal devices of the 
powers of darkness, were all, without their 
design, nay, contrary to their intention, car- 
rying on the great plans of the divine pro- 
videncé to their consummation. Glorious, 
transporting thought! I will henceforth com- 
mand my troubled soul into peace. I will 
calmly wait the issue, and leave it to the 
great God, in his own time and way, to ex- 
plain the reasons of his conduct, and fully 
vindicate his ways to men. The troubles 
which I see, the troubles which I feel, the 
troubles which I fear, though they may come 
nigh, shall not overwhelm my soul; “I shall 
not be afraid when I hear of evil tidings; 
my heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.”* 
« We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose.” 
“For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceed~ 
ing and an eternal weight of glory.”{ 
Fifthly, When we behold a holy and righ- 
teous God thus severely punishing what may 
be deemed, by some a slight offence, in one 
of the dearest and best of his children, let 
none dare to trifle with his justice. If Moses, 
in one rash moment, by one unadvised step, 
incurred a displeasure which he could never 
remove, and forfeited an inheritance, which 


* Psalm cxii.7. { Rom. viii.28. 1 2 Cor, iv. 17. 
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sr was able to recover, what hast 
O man, to expect, whose whole life has 
an accumulation of offence; has been 
e addition only of sinfulness to weakness, 
of presumption to folly? “If the righ- 
us scarcely be saved, where shall the un- 
y and the sinner appear.”* Take care 
you estimate the malignity, guilt, and 
r of sin, by the erroneous and fluctuat- 
dard of your own weak understand- 
ill weaker passions. Not accord- 
se, nor the maxims of the world, 
prejudices of a misguided spirit; but 
dier rule, by an unchanging law, 
shalt be judged, and finally justified ‘or 
nned. If Moses lost an inheritance in 
arthly Canaan for neglecting to give 
ry to God in one instance, tremble to 
think of being eternally excluded from “ the 
inheritance of the saints in light,” for ten 
thousand offences of the same nature. Be- 
ware of reckoning any transgressions small, 
any sin venial, any temptation contemptible. 
Behold the mighty fallen, and be humble. 

It is truly affecting to find Moses in the 
sequel earnestly entreating a remission of 
the sentence, ‘but entreating in vain; and, 
when unable by supplication to prevail, sub- 
missively resigning himself to the will of 
God. But the world has seen a still more 
awful demonstration of God’s displeasure at 
sin. When the Lord laid upon the head of 
the great atonement “ the iniquity of us all; 
it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and put 
him to grief.” “God spared not hisown Son, 
but gave him up for us all.” Is it possible 
to conceive a motive so cogent to abstain 
from evil, and even from the appearance of 
it; and to loathe and put off from us the gar- 
ment spotted with the flesh ? 

But again, one offence, though it may pro- 
voke the anger and call down the chastise- 
ment of a holy God, breaks not off all inter- 
course, and forever, between him and a good 
man. With the firmness of a wise and just 
father, he denounces the punishment and in- 
flicts it. With the tenderness and love of a 
gracious and relenting parent, he carries on 
the correspondence ; and even admits the of- 
fending child to closer intimacy, and to fami- 
liarity more endearing. For the great God 
is not like them who mar and embitter their 
pardon with hard conditions, cruel upbraid- 
ings, and mortifying recollections; and who 
plainly show, that though they may be capa- 
ble of forgiving, they know not what it is to 
bury injuries in everlasting forgetfulness. 
The conduct of Moses too, under the weight 
of this awful displeasure, is amiable and in- 
structive. He mutters not, with sullen Cain, 
“my punishment is greater than I can bear;” 
he sinks not into dejection; he replies not in 
resentment, While he deprecates the penal- 
ty, he attempts not to extenuate the guilt of 
* 1 Peter iv. 18. 





his crime; and though well assured he is not 
to have the honour of conducting Israel into 


‘Canaan, nor the happiness of enjoying a per- 


sonal possession in that promised inheritance, 
yet he withdraws himself from no particular 
of duty, relaxes not his diligence, cools not 
in his zeal; he labours to the last, does what 
he can, though he be not permitted to do 
what he would; he goes before Israel to the 
land of promise, though access into it was de- 
nied him. This,as muchas any thing in his 
history, marks his character and evinces the 
greatness of his soul. ‘And this teaches a 
lesson of no mean importance in friendship 
among men, namely, to cultivate with dili- 
gence and assiduity the charities which we 
have in common, and to suffer those things 
to rest and sleep, which, if stirred and awa- 
kened, are likely to disturb and separate us. 

It is not the design of Providence that we 
should think exactly the same way on all 
points. But, shall I agree with my brother 
in nothing, because we happen to differ in 
one thing ? 

I detain you till I have made only one re- 
mark more upon the whole history. The 
distress of the cattle for want of water, is 
mentioned as a circumstance of importance 
both in the books of Exodus and Numbers, 
and it is especially attended to in the miracu- 
lous relief which heaven provided. Is the 
great.God degraded, when he is represented 
as “caring for oxen, and feeding the ravens, 
and hearimg the young lions when they cry?” 
No, no; these minuter views of his providen- 
tial care and kindness endear him but the 
more to the understanding that discerns, and 
the heart that feels. I know not a more tender 
stroke of the pathetic eloquence than that 
which we have in the prophesy of Jonah, 
when God extended mercy in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself, to Nineveh, that great and 
sinful city. “Then said the Lord, Thou hast 
had pity on the gourd for the which thou hast 
not laboured, neither madest it grow, which 
came up in a night, and perished in a night: 
and should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city, wherein are more than threescore thou- 
sand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand, and also 
much cattle.”* 

One stage more will bring us with Israel 
to the foot of Sinai, to observe and to improve 
one of the most notable dispensations of 
Providence upon record; “The giving of 
the law.” But here let us pause with de- 
vout acknowledgment of that bountiful hand, 
which fed the seed of Abraham immediately 
from the clouds for forty years together; and 
which feeds us, through rather a longer pro- 
cess, by blending and compounding the qua- 
lities and influences of earth, air, fire, and 
water. While we adore the providential 
care which refreshed Israel by streams from 

* Jonah vi. 10, 11, 
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the rock, let us rejoice together, that it re-| ways impregnated with the rain and t 

freshes us by keeping our rivers ever flowing, | “ With the bread that perisheth,’ 
our fountains constantly supplied, and the| God! grant us that “which endureth t 
clouds of our atmosphere, in their season, al-| everlasting.’ Amen. 
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Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. | “And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose 
men, and go out, fight with Amalek: to-morrow I will stand on the top of the hill with the rod 
* in mine hand. So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and fought with Amalek. Ard Moses, A‘ 
and Hur went up to the top of the hill. And it came to pass when Moses held up his hand, that Isr 
prevailed: and when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed. But Moses’s hands were heavy; and 
they took a stone and put it under him, and he sat thereon: and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, 
the one on the one side, and the other on the other side; and his hands were steady until the going down 
of the sun. And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of the sword.—Exopus 


xvii. 8—13. 


Noruine can be more afflicting to a hu- 
mane and serious mind, than to reflect on 
that strife and contention which have in 
every age deluged the world with human 
blood. Who could believe, if all history did 
not prove it, and who can think of it without 
horror, that men should be continually lying 
in wait, like beasts of prey, to catch and de- 
your men; that the strong, the cunning, and 
the fierce should be forever on the watch, to 
take advantage of the weak, the simple, and 
the gentle? And must it be? Father of 
Mercies! must it needs be, that war should 
continue to waste the nations! shall the earth 
be forever a field of blood? Must the peace 
of private families, and the repose of king- 
doms, be eternally disturbed by lust and 
pride, avarice and ambition, envy and re- 
venge! 
of thy Son into the hearts of men. Prince 
of Peace! command this troubled ocean into 
a calm. Spirit of Love! put a full end to 
bitterness and wrath. Subdue this carnal 
mind, which is enmity against God. Glori- 
ous gospel of salvation! as thou bringest good- 
will from God to men, restore good-will to 
men among themselves. 

It is difficult to say whether men suffer 
most from their own folly, or from the cruel- 
ty and injustice of others. We generally 
find, that when evil from without would, for 
a while, permit wretched mortals to breathe 

-and be at peace, they perversely become self- 
tormentors, and ingeniously contrive sources 
of vexation to themselves. And, which is 
the greater evil of the two? That, undoubt- 
edly, of which we are the authors to our- 
‘selves. We have, then, to encounter an 
enemy from whom we cannot hope to escape, 
and whom we are unable to overcome. From 
a conflict with Amalek, Israel comes off with 


Blessed God! send forth the Spirit, 





both credit and comfort; but a strife of dis-. 
content, impatience; and rebellion against 
God, must of necessity issue in shame and loss. 

God, rich in mercy, slow to anger, and of 


-great kindness, has graciously forgiven the 


murmuring at Horeb, and extracted water 
from the rock, for the relief of his people. 
But this wo is no sooner past than another 
overtakes them. “Then came Amalek, and 
fought with Israel in Rephidim.” The trans- 
action recorded here, so simply and uncir-, 
cumstantially, is mentioned again in Deu- 
teronomy, with many circumstances of 
aggravation, which greatly increase our 
detestation of this conduct in Amalek, and 
explain the deep resentment which a holy 
and righteous God himself expresses upon 
the occasion, and which, by a positive statute, 
he transmits to Israel. “ Remember what 
Amalek did unto thee by the way, when ye 
were come forth out of Egypt; how he met 
thee by the way and smote the hindmost of 
thee, even all that were feeble behind thee, 
when thou wast faint and weary; and he 
feared not God. Therefore it shall be, when 
the Lord thy God hath given thee rest from 
all thine enemies round about, in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 
inheritance to possess it, that thou shalt blot 
out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven; thou shalt not forget it.”* 

Amalek, the father of this nation, as we 
learn from Genesis xxxvi. 12, was grandson 
to Esau, and son to Eliphaz, by a concubine 
named Timna. The Amalekites indeed are 
mentioned much earlier in scripture, even in 
the days of Abraham when Chederlaomer is 
represented, with his victorious army, as ra~ 
vaging all their country. But it is well 
known that the sacred writers, when treat- 

* Deut. xxv. 17—19. 
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various periods, give appellations to 
and countries which did not belong 
till ages afterwards, but by which 


Pi sy were better known at the time when 
‘? he historian wrote. They possessed a large 
pe act of country, extending from the confines 


of Idumea to the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea; and from their neighbourhood to, and 
merce with, Phenicia, they are by some 
ed Pheenicians. 
ediately on their passing through the 
a, it behoved the children of Israel to 
this territory, on their way to Ca- 
nd probably the paternal relation 
subsisted between them and Amalek, 
yraged the posterity of Jacob to advance 
n their way with greater confidence. “ It 
s the land of our brethren through which we 
are to pass;” would they say one to another. 
«The heart of Esau himself relented, when 
he saw his brother Jacob return, encumbered 
with a train of women and children, and cat- 
tle. He forgot his resentments : he became 
the protector of the man whom he had, in the 
hour of passion, vowed to destroy. The in- 
jury done him in the matter of the birthright, 
and of the blessing, he generously forgave. 
Surely the posterity of Hsau, after many 
generations, will not revive a quarrel which 
is extinguished and forgotten, first in the 
reconciliation, and then in the death of the 
original parties to it. After a servitude so 
long and so bitter in Egypt, we shall at 
length find a time and a place to breathe; 
and the soothings of fraternal love shall con- 
sole us for the rigours of oppression.” 

Vain expectation! What foe so dreadful 
as a brother disaffected! Egypt smote with 
the rod; Amalek smites with the sword; he 
basely, cruelly seizes the moment of Israel’s 
languor, weakness, and dejection, and at- 
tempts to crush those whom a sanguinary 
tyrant had persecuted, and whom Heaven 
itself had bruised. The cowardice of this 
behaviour is equal to the unkindness of it. 
Had they boldly appeared at the first, to dis- 
pute the passage of the Red Sea, and to repel 
by force of arms the invasion of their coun- 
try, their conduct, though ungenerous and 
unkind, had been’ ingenuous and manly. 
But, either through fear or policy, they per- 
mit. Israel to advance, they watch the mo- 
ment of their difficulty and distress, and, like 
dastards, steal upon the rear of an army 
whose front they dared not to oppose. 

: Neither good qualities nor bad are found 
Single in the human breast. And, in the 
nation whose character is now the object of 
our censure, we find a combination of the 
worst qualities of which our nature is capa- 
ble, all originating in the deficiency of one 
great principle, which is at the root of all 
the evil which men commit, “he feared not 
God.” Why did Amalek rake up the ashes 
of an ancient grudge? “ He feared not God.” 
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Why did he join to afflict the miserable, and 
to overwhelm the oppressed? “He feared 
not God.” Why did he meanly attack the 
weaker and more vulnerable part of his ad- 
versary, in the hope of safety and impunity ? 
“ He feared not God.” Wherefore, in gene- 
ral, are men subtile, revengeful, cunning, 
and selfish? “They fear not God;” they 
“harden themselves against him,” and yet 
think “to prosper.” They “love not their 
brother whom they have seen,” because they 
are wilfully ignorant of, or hate God, “ whom 
they have not seen.” 

Such is the union which Providence has 
established between all the parts of the na- 
tural and of the political. body, that the 
weakness or distress of one member is the 
infirmity and suffering of the whole. The 
hindmost and the feeble of Israel are smit- 
ten; the foremost and the strong feel and 
immediately resent it. “And Moses said 
unto Joshua, Choose out men, and go out, 
fight with Amalek: to-morrow I will stand 
on the top of the hill, with the rod of God in 
mine hand.” We have here a combination 
which ought never to be separated, and in 
which safety and success are ever to be 
found, namely, the acknowledgment of 
Heaven, and the use of appointed means, 
the sword in the hand of Joshua, the rod in 
that of Moses, the embattled host below in 
the valley, the intercessor with God, “ wrest- 
ling” and “making supplication” upon the 
hill. In vain had Moses prayed if Joshua 
had not fought. Destitute of “the effectual, 
fervent prayer of the righteous man,” the 
skill and courage of the warrior had failed 
before the enemy. The rod of God ! in how 
many different services is it employed! how 
many various purposes does it answer! It 
smites the river of Egypt, and it becomes 
blood. It smites the rock in Horeb, and it 
sends forth a stream of water. It is extend- 
ed towards heaven, on the top of the hill, 
and Amalek is destroyed. Striking and in- 
structive type of that “ rod of God’s mouth,” 
wherewith “he slays the wicked:” of that 
sword of the Spirit “which is the word of 
God: of that hammer which breaketh the 
rock in pieces:” of that gospel, which is “a 
savour of God in them that believe, and them 
that perish.” 

Observe -how God appoints to every man 
his station of usefulness and importance. It 
was not for want either of zeal or courage, 
that Moses takes his post at a distance on 
the hill. It is not for want of piety, that 
Joshua leads on the armies of Israel on the 
plain. The mistakes and miscarriages of the 
world arise from the weakness and wicked- 
ness of men; at one time overrating their 
talents, and thrusting themselves forward 
into situations for which they are wholly un- 
fit; and at another, through timidity shrinking 
from the duties of that station which Provi- 
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nce has assigned them; and at a third, 
_ treacherously, through some bias of private 
"interest, passion, or party, selling the trust 
committed to them, to the foe. Happily, in 
the case before us, the head which directed, 
and the hand which executed, were in per- 
' fect unison. The spirit that fought, and the 

" spirit that prayed, were one, 
_ Let us first ascend the hill with Moses 
and his two friends, and adopt the feelings 
of men, who at once felt for the public cause, 
were not without well founded apprehen- 
sions from the common enemy, and at the 
same time feared .and trusted- the Lord. 
Moses has given. his orders to Joshua, and 
he has.so far done well; but to stop there 
_had been doing nothing. He has set. the 
Means to work, and now he can confidently 


jook up to Heaven for that blessing which. 


can give success to themeans. He-ascends 


~ to meet God, but. ascends not alone. .As 


wickedness seeks to fortify and to keep itself 
in countenance by the society of the wicked, 
so the fire of devotion -keeps itself alive by 
the sacred communication of a kindred flame. 
The hands of Moses alone had soon become 
‘feeble, and must have dropped down, and 
Amalek finally had prevailed; supported by 
Aaron and Hur, they continue “ steady till 
the going down of the sun;” and Amalek 
and his people-are discomfited with the edge 
of the sword. 
- Of Aaron, one of the companions.of Moses 
upon the mount, we know much; of Hur, 
the other, the scripture account is more spar- 
ing. Those who are never ata loss so long 
as fancy and invention can create, make him 
the son of Caleb, and the husband of Miriam, 
.the sister of Moses and Aaron. It appears 
fromthe history, that he was the father of 
Uri; and the grandfather of Bezaleel, the fa- 
mous artist, employed; by special endowment 
and appointment of Heaven, for the construc- 
tion of the more curious and costly furniture 
of the tabernacle and sanctuary. But it is 
of more importance for us to know him, and 
for him to be reported, as a person of the first 
quality, and his quality supported by that 
_ which gives rank its highest lustre, genuine 
piety. Moses left him, in commission with 
Aaron, to judge the people, when a short 
while after this he went up alone into Mount 
Sinai, to meet God. This is argument suf 
ficient of his high rank; and the assumption 
of him to assist hisdevotion in Mount Horeb, 
while Israel was engaged with Amalek, is a 
- proof equally clear and decisive of his ex- 
traordinary piety. 
“Behold then the man of God, supported 
‘and encouraged by two’ such companions, 
discovering all the honest anxiety of the pa- 
triot, together with all the confidence and 
fervour of the saint; with his eyes eagerly 
bent.on the conflicting armies in the plain 
below; and his aoe with his heart, lifted 
: ; 2 
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up to God in the heavens, from whom hi 
help came, It was clearly the intention o 
Providence, that the deliverance which should 
be wrought for Israel on this occasion, thongh = 
not wholly independent on the use of means, _ 
should evidently appear to flow chiefly and 
only from ‘the interposition and grace of _ 
Heaven., “It came to pass when Moses 2 
held up his hand, that Israel- prevailed; and 
when he letdown his hand, that Amalek pre- 
vailed.” by e 
wv 
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This is the first battle which Israel 
called to fight; and it was designed to bea 
model-of all that should follow; of assured 













success to them, and victory over all their — 
enemies, provided they constantly acknow- fs 
ledged God, with hands continually rape 
to heaven. And it had undoubtedly a far- — 
ther view, namely, to represent in general, 
the powerful and certain effect of prayer to 
God, and of a sense of dependence upon him; 
to show that our strength is in exact propor- 
tion to the perception of our own weakness, 
and to.our confidence in almighty graee. 
The lesson inculcated in ‘this history isthe — 
same which Christ taught his disciples in the 
parable of the unjust judge and the importu- 
nate widow, “'That men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint.”*. If importunity and 
the love of ease have power to constrain a 
man to do his duty, though he have no incli- 
nation to it, how much more certain the 
effect of earnestness and importunity with 
the Hearer of prayer, the Father of mercies; 
who is ever more ready to grant than man 
toask! “Ifye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in hea- 
ven give good things to them that ask him.” 
Have you considered then, my christian 
friend, what a powerful instrument is put 
into your hand, mighty as the rod of God in 
the hand of Moses, wherewith he did won- 
ders? “Elias was a man subject to like pas- 
sions as we are, and he prayed earnestly that 
it might not rain; and it rained not on the 
earth for the space of three years and six 
months. And he prayed again, and the 
heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth 
her ‘fruit.”{ Surely, then, “the effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.”)-° God has not given you assurance 
of success in all your undertakings, but he 
‘has bestowed upon you the privilege, and 
promised you the spirit of prayer, by which 
you shall certainly obtain one of two things ; 
either that blessing from above upon your 
honest - endeavours, which maketh rich, 
which: insures success, and makes it du- 
rable;-or, that resignation of spirit, and sub- 
mission to the will of God, which subdue 
misfortune, and which turn calamity and dis- 
appointment themselves into advantage. God 


+ Matt. vii. 11, 
§ James v. 16, 





* Luke xviii. 1. 
} James v.17, 18. 
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iven thee, my friend, the promise of 
“eA ; but he has given thee, what is much 
better, the spirit of grace and supplication to 

form thy soul to contentment. You have no 













~ have that which produces patience and _for- 
titude. You cannot promise yourself long 
fe; but habitual intercourse. with God by 
prayer, overcomes the fear of death. 
Glorious privilege! Whatever my situa- 
in life be, here is something to improve 
if good; something to mend it, if evil. 


erity, the cure and cordial of adversity. 
ere is the guardian and the guide of life; 
the sweetener and subduer of death. Prayer 
‘brings all the glorious perfections of Deity 
into our possession. “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him.”* “When I am weak, 
then am I strong:” “for I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
Ts the thorn not removed, the messenger of 
Satan not rebuked, though the Lord be thrice 
besought that they may depart? No matter. 
Is it not said, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness? Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the pow- 
er of Christ may rest upon me.”’} 

But where are the hands which’ never 
hang down? ‘Those of Moses himself be- 
eame heavy. “The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” Fatal omen to Israel! 
Amalek instantly gains the ascendant. But 
happily, Moses was not alone in the mount: 
* And they took a stone, and put it under 
~ him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur 

stayed up his hands, the one on the one side, 
/ and the other on the other side; and his 
hands were steady until the going down of 
the sun.” “As iron sharpeneth iron, so a 
man ~sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend ;” and so devotion kindles and keeps 
alive devotion. . Secret prayer, like the me- 


lody of one sweet-toned voice stealing upon. 


’ the ear, gently wafts the soul to heaven: 
social worship, asa full chorus of harmonized 
sounds, pierces the sky, and raises a great 
multitude of kindred spirits to the bright re- 
gions of everlasting love, and places them 
together before the ‘throne of God. How 
happy are Aaron and Hur, in lending this 
aid to the wearied hands of Moses, and to the 
declining interest of the Israel of God! How 
happy is Moses in being thus supported! 
But there is an Intercessor whose hands never 
hang down, whose fervour never cools, whose 
mediation never fails, whose attention is 
never relaxed. “ We have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous,” 
Him “the Father heareth always:” “as a 
Prince he hath power and prevaileth.” 


* James i. 5. 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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security against pain and sorrow; but you. 


e is the ornament and essence of pros-. 
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\ , Let us now turn our eyes to the strug 
in the valley below. .There we meet “ 


pies > 


he 


confused noise of the warrior, and garments — 


rolled in blood :” ‘the alternate shouts of ac- 
clamation and ‘triumph, mingling with the 
piercing shrieks of the wounded, -and ‘the 
groans of the dying.~ Israel, now hurrying 
on to victory, and anon fiying before the in- 
sulting foe. ‘The event for a while is awfully 
in doubt; turning upon the strength and 
feebleness, not of thousands, but of one sin- 
gle arm; decided at length, not by the edge 
of the sword, but the elevation or depression 
,of arod; and that rod swayed, not by the 
skill and prowess of Joshua, but the firmness 
and devotion of Moses. et 
But now, doubt and anxiety are at an end. 
The hands.of Moses are propped up, and Is- 
rael finally prevails. And what heart save 
that ofan Amalekite, but must rejoice,in the 
issue? “ Thé cunning is taken in his own 
craftiness.” A design of violence and blood 
falls upon the head of him that contrived it. 
The righteous and innocent cause bears down 
pride and cruelty. We behold the destina- 
tion of heayen standing good,, the birthright 
sold away, the blessing anticipated ; the el- 
der made subject to the younger. “God is 
wise in heart, and mighty in strength: who 
hath hardened himself against him and hath 
prospered ?”* 
Israel has conquered. But it is impossible 
to mistake the means by which he has gotten 
the victory. “ The handof the Lord, and 



























tory.” The altar, therefore, which was built 
to celebrate this signal success, shall by its 
name perpetuate the remembrance of God 
the deliverer.. Jehovah-Nissi, “ the Lord 
my banner,” was inscribed upon it by the 
divine appointment ; and a reason is assigned 
in the sixteenth verse. ‘“ For he said, Be- 
cause the Lord hath sworn that the Lord 
will have war.with Amalek from generation 
to generation.” . 

These words, having been variously ren- 


nions among interpreters.. Some read the 
passage thus, “ Because the hand of Amalek 
1s against the throne of the Lord, the Lord 
will have war with Amalek from generation 
to generation.” This reading resolves the 
guilt of Amalek, not into an insidious and 
cruel design against Israel, but into a rash 
and. impious attempt to defeat the. plan of 
Providence, which was to bring Israel into 
the quiet possession of Canaan, and to exalt 
that nation, favoured of God but envied of 
‘man, to wealth, power, and empire. God 
therefore was pleased to vindicate in person 
the cause which was his own, and to write 
disappointment and a curse upon eyery plan 
which Amalek could form, of greatness and 
prosperity. So “ fearful a thing it is to fall 
"® Jobix. 4. 


dered, have given occasion to various opi- 





his holy arm, they have gotten him the vic- | 








Seay 


into the hands of the living God,” so danger- 


ous to form a combination “ against the Lord, | 


and against his anointed, saying, Let us 
break their bands asunder, and castsaway 
their cords from us. He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have 
them in derision.”* 4 
_ Others literally translate the words thus, 
“ With the hand upon the throne of the Lord, 
he hath sworn that he will have war with 
Amalek from generation to generation.” He, 
that is, Moses, hath sworn, with the most 
awful solemnities, and recorded the oath in 
a book for perpetual preservation, that there 
shall be no peace between Israel and Amalek 
till he be utterly destroyed. The hand which 
was extended towards heaven, the throne of 
the great and terrible God, with the rod in 
it; the instrument ofa victory which was 
interrupted by the going down of the sun, 
has been lifted up, to “ swear by him that 
liveth forever,” that the triumph of that day 
shall be followed up, till the hated name of 
Amalek be extinguished from under-heaven. 
Some make Jehovah himself to be the per- 
son who binds himself by this solemn oath. 
“ The hand,” that is, Jehovah’s own hand, 
upon the throne of the Lord. “ Because he 
could swear by no greater, he hath sworn by 
himself, that He will have war with Amalek 
from generation to generation.” 
a prophesy in the mouth of Balaam to the 
same effect ; “ And when he looked on Ama- 
lek, he took up his parable and said, Amalek 
was the first of the nations, but his latter end 

shall be that he perish forever.”’+ 
The execution of this dreadful sentence 
was reserved to the days of Samuel, four 
hundred and twelve years after; and was 
committed to Saul, who, through an impolitic 
and sinful lenity, failed to fulfil the design of 
Providence, and thereby incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven, and forfeited his life and 
crown by his disobedience. I transcribe the 

assage. a 
* Samuel also said unto Saul, The Lord 


* Psalm ii, 2—4. t+ Numb, xxiv. 20. 
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sent me to anoint thee to be king over his 
people, over Israel ; now therefore hearken 
thou unto the voice of the words of the Lord. 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remember 
that which Amalek did to Israel; how he 
laid wait for him. in the way when he came 
up from Egypt. Now go, and smite Amalek, ¥ 
and utterly destroy all that they have, and < 
spare them not; but slay both man and wo- “3, 
man, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, ieee 
camel and ass.”* This order Saul obeyed fa 
but' in part. He assumed and‘ exercised a 
dispensing power,‘and it became a snare to 
him. He took Agag the king of the Ama 
lekites alive; and reserved the best of the 
spoil. ‘The prophet is sent of God to reprove’ 
his disobedience ; which Saul attempting to 
palliate, brings down this censure upon his. 
head. ‘ When thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of the 
tribes of Israel, and the Lord anointed thee 
king over Israel? And the Lord sent thee 
on a journey, and said, Go, and utterly de- 
stroy the sinners; the Amalekites, and fight 
against them until they be consumed. Where- 
fore then didst thou not obey the voice of the 
Lord, but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst 
evil in the sight of the Lord. And Samuel 
said, Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt- 
offerings, and sacrifices, as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice ; and to hearken, than the fat 
oframs. For rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft, and stubbotnness is as iniquity and 
idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord, he hath also rejected thee 
from being king.”+ Has God commanded 
to destroy? Who shall presume to save? — 
Has he commanded to spare? Who dares 
destroy’? “I say unto you, be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can-do. But I will fore- 
warn you whom. you shall fear: fear him, 
which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
cast. into hell: yea, I say unto you, fear 
him.” f 

*1Sam. xv.1—3. + 18am. xv.17,&c. { Luke xii. 4,5. 
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* And Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, 


and did obeisarice, and kissed him: and they asked each 


other of their welfare: and they came into the tent. And Moses'told his father-in-law all that the Lord 


had done unto Pharoah, and to the Egyptians 


for Israel’s sake, 


and all the travail that had come upon 


_ them by the way, and how the Lord delivered them. And Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which 


the Lord had done to Israel: whom he had delivered out of the hand of the Egyptians. 


And Jethro 


said, Blessed be the Lord, who hath delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand 
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of Pharaoh, who hath delivered the people from under the hand of the Egyptians. Now I know that — 


. _ the Lord is greater than all gods: for, in the 


And Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, 


thing wherein they dealt proudly, he was above them. 
took a burnt-oilering and sacrifices for God. And.Aaron came, and 


all the elders of Israel to eat bread with Moses’s father-in-law before God.—Exopus xviil. 7—12. 


Tu great Author and Ruler of the world 

has evidently in view the pleasure and hap- 

_ piness, as well as the wisdom and virtue of 
his rational creatures. We find, through the 
widely expanded frame of nature, and the 
extensive plan of Providence, as many 

: of joy as there are means of improve- 

What an infinite, beautiful, and 
pleasing variety in the works and in the 
__ways of God ! all ministering to human com- 
fort, all aiming at making men good. The 
mind of man is formed to desire and to relish 
variety. The objects with which he is con+ 
versant are therefore varied without end, to 
gratify that desire, and to correspond with 
that relish. The glare of perpetual sunshine 
and-the fervid heat of an’ eternal summer, 
would speedily oppress and destroy mankind: 
but, relieved by the tranquillity of darkness, 
the freshness of spring, the sedateness of au- 
tumn, and even the gloom of winter, they 
become no less. grateful than they are bene- 
ficial, In surveying the globe, the eye is not 
permitted to tire by having to crawl along a 
boundless plain; but sparkles with delight as 
it springs from valley to valley, and from hill 
to hill. And even the glories of the starry 
heavens are rendered still more glorious by 
being kept in continual motion; and there- 
_ by are made continually to exhibit a differ 
ent appearance. : 2 

The events of human life, for the same 
reason, are endlessly variegated. like the 
objects of sense.. Wretched were the dull 
stagnation of constant prosperity, success, 
and ease. Intolerable would be the agitation 
and distress of unceasing, ‘unabating, unre- 
lenting toil, pain, disappointment, and vexa- 
tion of spirit. But, one thing being set over 
against another, the great, the prosperous, 
and. the happy are forever admonished, re- 
proved, and brought low; the poor, the de- 
spised, and the miserable are cheered, sup- 
ported, and exalted. ; 

The word of God exhibits a resemblance 
to the system of nature, and to the conduct 
of Providence.. In it we have the same 
pleasing, engaging variety; the same happy 
accommodation to the tastes, occasions, and 
necessities of mankind. The antiquarian 
and the naturalist, the politician and the le- 

_ gislator, the poet and the philosopher, the 
moralist and the divine, the man of retire- 
ment and the man of the world, the man of 
reason and the man of fancy, all find in scrip- 
ture an helper toward the discovery of truth, 
and the attainment of happiness; a guide to 
the understanding, a corrector and supporter 
of the imagination, a comforter of the heart, 
a teacher of wisdom, a rule of faith, a source 
of joy. * 
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The very structure of the sacred compo- 
sitions is inimitably calculated, by a beautiful 
and easy transition from subject to subject, 
and from scene’ to scene, to relieve and yet 
to preserve the attention: presenting always 


/a new and interesting object, or the same- 


object placed in a new and interesting light. 
Thus the tumultuous, noisy, and~ bloody 
scenes of Horeb.and Rephidim—scenes of 
murmuring, rebellion, and war, are happily 
relieved by scenes of domestic tranquil- 
lity, love, and joy; and we are prepared to_ 
attend Moses, to meet God in the. mount, 
by mixing in the virtuous, cheerful, and, 
affectionate intercourse of his private a- 
mily. ' 

Tat us- then thankfully. take the relief - 
which a gracious God has in his word pro- 
vided. for us; and contemplate one of those. 
calm, but neither uninteresting nor unin- 
structive representations of human life, which 
come home to the bosom and the fireside of 
every man who has a heart, who has a rela- 


tion, who has a friend. . 


The history of Moses now looks back, and 
reminds us of his being “a stranger in a 
strange land:” namely, of his fleeing from 
Egypt into Midian, of his arriving there, con- 
ducted of Providence, just at the moment to 
render a seasonable service to the daughters - 
of Raguel, or Jethro, the priest of Midian; ~ 
of the hospitable reception afforded him by 
that worthy man, and of the alliance which 
he formed with him, by marrying his daugh- 
ter Zipporah. Upon his being called back — 
to Egypt to undertake the weighty charge _ 
which God had assigned him, he had intend- 
ed and attempted to carry his wife and chil- 
dren along with him. But being reproved 
of God by the way for neglecting in his own 
family the rite of circumcision, the seal of 
God’s coyenant, and, either specially admo- 
nished from Heaven, or following the dic- 
tates of human prudence, he sends them all 
back to his father-in-law, as likely to prove 
either.a burden or a hindrance to himself, in 
the discharge of his great trust, For true 
piety, while it reposes entire confidence in 
God, will never presumptuously load Provi- 
dence with what is. the proper work and 
business of man. ~Diligence and, foresight, 
as well as faith»and hope, are its genuine 
offspring. But the tempest being now blown ~ 
over, and Moses, of a messenger and a sup- 
pliant unto Pharaoh, being now become the 
head and leader of'a gteat nation, it was na- 
tural for him and for his family mutually to 
desire to be restored to each other. Jethro, 
therefore, having received information where 
Israel was, and what the Lord had done for 
them, takes his daughter and grandchildren, 
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He dwells upon the tender and affecting re- 


_, the God of my fathers, said he, was mine help, 
and delivered me from the sword of Pharaoh.” 


- sagacity as 
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‘end of the world. . 
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and carries them with him to the camp of 
Israel. , : 3 wee 

The innocent endearments of natural af- 
fection, and the honest communications of 
private friendship, are graciously intended 
to alleviate the cares of public life, and to 
strengthen the mind by diverting it from in- 
cessant and intense application to serious 
business. Noman can always be a general, 
a statesman, or a king. . And happy it is for 
those who occupy these exalted but trouble- 
some stations, that they are frequently per- 
mitted to sink the public in the private cha- 
racter, and to drop the hero, the senator, the 
judge, the sovereign, in the man. 

Distance: has’not alienated affection be- 
tween the man of God and his family. A 
slighter affection is effaced and destroyed by 
absence; a stronger love is confirmed and 
inflamed by it. Good old Jethro satisfies not 
himself with sending by the mouth of ano- 
ther a compliment of congratulation to his 
son-in-law; neither will he permit Zipporah 
and her sons to go unaccompanied, unpro- 
tected through the wilderness; but, aged 
and i as he was, chooses himself to be 
their companion and their protector. 

Moses seems to take delight in delivering 
to us this passage of his life. He.is amiably 
minute and circumstantial in the detail of it. 


collections of sorrows and of joys that are 
past.: His heart is in it. He stops in his nar- 
ration to tell us the names-of his two sons, 
and his reason for giving them those names. 
“The name of the one was Gershom: for he 
said, I have been an alien in a strange land: 
and the name of the other was Eliezer; for 


Is this beneath the dignity of history, of sa- 
ered history? No, it is the most honourable 
province of history, to exhibit the honest, un- 
sophisticated feelings of nature, the genuine 
workings of the human heart, the.real, though 
humbler scenes of human life. What signi- 
fies to us the meeting of two old men three 
thousand three hundred years ago} Much 
every way. One of them is a Moses, and 
that Moses is describing his own sentiments, 
unveiling his own heart. He can serve as 
an instructer and an example to none, in re- 
spect of the prophetic dignity, as the bearer 
of the potent rod, as the man whose face shone, 
by forty days’ intimate communion with God. 
He can instruct but a few, by his wisdom and 
a prince and a lawgiver. Butas 
a son, a husband, anda father, he is a pattern. 
to myriads, and shall continue to teach to the 


- How pleasant it is to find this great man 
the same in retirement and privacy that he is 
upon the great theatre; and delineating a 
battle, a triumph, and a family meeting, wt 
the same simplicity and godly sincerity! 
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Public men have too often two different cha- 


acters. Plausible and specious, humble, mo- 
dest, and insinuating before the world, they 


are self-willed and tyrannical, confident, as- 
suming, and brutal in private; they often 
fawn where they fear, and domineer where 
they have power. Not so the meek and gen- 
tle prophet and judge of Israel. He waits 
not in state till his relations are admitted to 
pay their homage. He reckons it nothing 
derogatory to his high dignity to go forth to 
pay the respect due to age; and to humble 
the son, however high in place, at the feet of 
the parent. 
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« And Moses went out to meet — 


his father-in-law, and did obeisance, and kiss- 


ed him; and they asked each other of their 
welfare ; and they came into the tent.” Were 
it after the separation of but a day, friends 
have a thousand questions to ask, a thousand 
little incidents to relate: about their health, 
their entertainment, their dangers, their de- 
liverances; about the observations which 
they have made, the. projects they may have 
formed. What must it then have been for 
two such friends, for such a father and son, 


after a separation of many months, during 
which, events of such high moment to both. 


had taken place, to meet together again in 


health and comfort, to communicate mutual." 


ly the full soul, to retire into the tent, to shut 
out the world, and give vent to the overflow- 
ings of tenderness and affection! 

‘And with what a subject of conversation 
are they furnished; “And Moses told his fa- 
ther-in-law all that the Lord had done unto 
Pharaoh, and to the Egyptians, for Israel’s 
sake, and all the travail that had come upon 


‘them by the way, and how the Lord delivered 


them.” The most trifling incidents which 
befall a brother, a friend, a child, are. inter- 
esting and important. _-What must then have 
been the emotions of Jethro to hear the won- 
ders of: Egypt, to learn the great things of 
God, astonishing in themselves, and acquir- 
ing an additional weight, creating a new in- 
terest, from the person who related them, and 
who was himself so deeply concerned in the 
event? 

But the good’man is elevated, as he won- 
dering listens to the wonderful tale, above all 
personal and selfish regards, above the par- 
tiality of private friendship, above the tender- 
ness of natural affection. His heart dilates 
at the thought.of a whole nation delivered, 
of a tyrant trampled in the dust, of the power, 


wisdom, and merey of God magnified. “ And . 


Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which 
the Lord had done to Israel; whom he had 


delivered out of the hands of the Egyptians. . 


And Jethro said, Blessed be the Lord, who 
hath delivered you out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and out of the hand of Pharaoh, 
who hath delivered the people from under 


th | the hand of the Egyptians. Now I know that 


the Lord is greater than all gods; for in the 
20 
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thing wherein they dealt proudly he was. 
above them.” ; 

_ This friendly interview issues in a solemn, 
religious service, in which Aaron and all the 


elders of Israel are called to assist. \ What a | 


blessed influence has true religion, in conci- 
liating kindness and confirming friendship ! 


- When men cordially agree in the same. glo- 


rious object of worship, the little peculiarities 
of form will not obstruct the mutual attrac- 
tion of brotherly love. Prejudice will droop 


and die, and charity will draw a veil over its 


neighbour’s singularities and’ imperfections. 


Happy the family whose union is cemented 


by piety; the family whose happiness and 


_ peace are built upon the love of God; whose 


employments, communications, and pursuits 
are improved and sanctified by prayer! 

Due attention having been paid to the calls 
of hospitality, the dictates of private friend- 
ship, and the demands of filial duty, Moses 
reverts next day betimes to the discharge of 
the duties of his public station. The time, 
the talents of the minister of God are not his 
own, they belong to mankind. Superficial ob- 
servers who consider but the eminence of the 
place whicha magistrate fills, the robe which 
he wears, the respect with which he is at- 
tended, look up to him with envy, and call him 
blessed. They think not of the thousand sa- 
crifices which he his constrained to make of 
his ease, of his inclination, of his health, of 
his natural propensities, of his private attach- 
ments. They talk of the honours and emo- 
luments of his office, but they overlook his 
anxious days, his painful toils, his sleepless 
nights, the causeless hatred which he incurs, 
the unprovoked insults which he must bear, 
and must not resent, the surrender which he 
must make of solid and substantial felicity, 
and the exchange of real and certain tran- 
quillity, for uncertain usefulness or precari- 
ous reputation. Who would not be Moses, 
to siton high and. judge the people? But 
who would be Moses, to have the people stand 
by him for judgment, “from the morning to 
the evening !” ; 

The obscure part of mankind are little sen- 
sible what they owe, to Providence for their 
obscurity. They can go out and come in un- 
noticed. They can go to rest when they will, 
and continue it as long as they please.. They 
have no vigilant, jealous, envious eye over 
them. They are free from the dreadful con- 
flict of inclination and duty, of interest and 
conscience, of reverence for God, and respect 
for man, They can enjoy their families and 
friends, What they have, however little, 
they can call their own. What, compared 
to these, and such advantages as these, is the 
ermine cloak, the ivory sceptre, the gem-en- 
eircled crown? Rejoice, O man, that the 
world knows thee not, cares not for thee, con- 
descends not to trouble thy repose. Creep 
thy way silently, I beseech thee, to heaven; 
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unafraid of being overlooked, neglected, and 


forgotten in. the multitude of the redeemed, 


who there live, and reign, and “rejoice, with 


joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
Observe how even.a Moses may err.in an. 


excess of zeal,’through ignorance, inexperi- 
ence, or inattention. Desirous of doing good 
by administermg justice impartially, he cares 
not what trouble and labour it may cost him- 
self. ‘The service of fear or of necessity is 
slow, reluctant, partial, and imperfect; the 
labour of love is-cheerful, active, and perse- 
vering. Moses is in the way of his duty ear- 
ly and late. Ifthe public be served faithful- 
ly, if equity be dispensed, if God be glorified, 
he is willing to spend and to be spent in such 
a cause. ‘And Moses said unto his father- 
in-law, because the people come unto me to 
inquire of God: when they have a matter, 
they come unto me; and I judge between one 
and another, and I do make them know the 
statutes of God, and his laws.”*, 

We have seen Jethro in the character of 


a pious man, an affectionate neighbour, and 


a kind relation. We see him now blending 
with these excellent qualities the character 
of anable statesman and sagacious politician. 
There is no man so wise as not to need in- 
struction, and none so simple as to be inca- 
pable of sometimes giving advice. Jethro 
plainly perceived, that the course of life 
which his son-in-law was pursuing must soon 
prove fatal to him. “That, by attempting 
what was beyond his strength to bear or per- 
form, he was in the way of quickly rendering 
himself unable to do any thing at all. He 
therefore proposes a subdivision of the toil, 
by-the appointment of proper men. to the 
office of judge, who might try and determine 
the causes of less importance, and apply to 
Moses, and to God, through him, only in 
matters of high moment, and as the last re- 
sort. Thus Moses would be greatly relieved, 
many good men would be trained up to the 
useful, honourable and important employment 
of judging between his brethren, and the 
people meanwhile sustain no damage. 

The qualities which he points out as requi- 
site to constitute this character, show how 
carefully he had considered the subject, and 
how well fitted he was to advise in a matter 
of thiskind. Let those who have the appoint- 
ment of judges study well what he says, and 
act accordingly. _‘Thoushalt provide out of 
all the people able men, such as fear God, men 
of truth, hating covetousness: and place such 
over them, to be rulers’ of thousands, and 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers 
of tens.”+ ~ ’ - 

The first requisite in a judge, according 
to Jethro, is ability. He must be a man of 
sense, penetration, and discernment. Because 
with the best intentions, a stupid, weak, or 
dissipated man, will be apt to err in judgment; 

* Exod. xviii. 15, 16, { Ver. 21... 
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either because he is unable to comprehend 
the cause, or will not employ the necessary 
time and pains to understand it. 

But what are the greatest and most shining 
abilities, destitute ofa principle of conscience? 
They are but a mischievous weapon in the 
hands of a bad man. <A judge, therefore, 
ought to be a man that fears God. A man, 
not only restrained by respect ito the world, 
or actuated by regard to reputation: these are 
found feeble and inefficacious in the ‘hour of 
temptation; these are fluctuating and un- 
steady, as the opinions, passions, and interests 
ofmen; but the fear of the Lord is a perpetual, 
unchanging motive and restraint, the same 
in darlmess as in the light, the same in secret 
as before the eyes of the whole world. 

This principle is closely connected with, 
and indeed it naturally produces, a third 
quality, of primary importance in this charac- 
ter. .A judge must be a man of truth... A 
sacred observer of truth in what he says him- 
self; a diligent promoter of truth, and an im- 
partial avenger of falsehood and injustice in 
others. Even a regard to some of the princi- 
ples of religion, unconnected with the love 
of truth and justice, which are of the number 
of those principles, might be apt to mislead 

- a man. Compassion, for example, might 
dispose a judge to favour the poor man, 
though he has the wotst cause. The all- 
wise God, therefore, thought it necessary to 
throw in a special caution to this purpose, 
lest a principle, amiable and excellent in 
itself} should be perverted into a source of 
injustice, and has enjoined, by a positive 
statute,* that the cause, not the person or 
condition of the man, should be considered 
by him who sits in judgment. 

Jethro finally lays it down as essential to 
the character of a judge, that he be a man 
who hates covetousness. In which there is 
a strong insinuation, that where the love of 
money predominates, the exercise of all other 
necessary and suitable qualities-are likely to 
be obstructed or perverted; ability under 
such influence rendered only more dangerous 
and hurtful; the fear of God lulled asleep; 
the heart hardened; the conscience, by the 
strong opiate of gold, reduced to a state of 
insensibility, 
winked on the tribunal. 

The history of our own country affords a 
melancholy example of the truth of this ob- 
servation, in the conduct of that “ greatest, 
wisest, meanest of mankind,” Sir Francis 


- Bacon. Lord Verulam, and Lord High Chan-. 


cellor of England, in the reign of James I. 
who with’a soul that comprehended, filled, 
extended, enlarged the circle of science; a 
_ genius that penetrated through: the whole 
vast system of nature, an imagination. that 
transcended the flaming boundaries of the 


* “Neither shalt thou countenance a poor man in his 
‘cause.”—Exod. xxiii. 3. 
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world, and a heart devoted to the love of God © 
and mankind—basely received the wages of — 
unrighteousness, accepted a bribe to pervert 
justice, was accused and convicted of corrup- 
tion in the execution of his high and import- 
ant trust, acknowledged his own shame, and 
was deservedly driven, with disgrace to him- 
self, and with the indignation, shame, and 
pity of a mortified and astonished world, from 
an honourable station which he filled so un- 
worthily. . 

But alas, after all, when we read of the 
appointment of judges and of generals and 
of their requisite qualities, of what does it 
remind us but that men are selfish, covetous, 
litigious, and violent: tenacious of their own 
and ready to encroach upon others? Where- 
fore islaw? Wherefore are there tribunals ? 
They are for “the lawless and disobedient.” 
Make men just, gentle, kindly. affectioned ; 
make them Christians indeed, and then war 
is at an end; the courts are shut up; then 
there would be no need of a judge, because 
there would be no offender. - 

The advice which was wisely and kindly 
given, is' graciously and candidly received. 
A proud and self-sufficient-spirit would have 
rejected the council, however salutary, be- 
cause tendered byastranger. But true wis- 
dom only considers whether the hint be useful, 
practicable, and necessary, without regarding 
from what quarter it comes. And such was 
the wisdom of Moses, and he was prepared 
for converse with God, who had learned de- 
ference and respect for the opinions of men. 
And thus the very first rudiments of the Jew- 
ish constitution, were suggested by the ob- 
servation and experience of a stranger anda 
Midianite. And the great Jehovah disdained 
not to permit his prophet to be taught and 
his people to be governed, by the wisdom 
and intelligence of a good man, though he 
was not of the commonwealth of Israel. If 
men were capable of learning to be wise 
and good, He who is wisdom and goodness 
itself would vouchsafe to teach them, not by 
precept only, but by example also. As Jethro 
suggested, so it was done.* Moses was eased 
of a burthen intolerable, the course of justice 
was not stopped, God was glorified, and the 
world edified. 

You must have observed, that I have once 
and again held out to your expectation a 
subject of discourse, from which I have once 
and.a second time shrunk back. It is still 
before me, and.I feel myself as reluctant as 
ever to proceed. Who is not ready to sink 
under the awful terrors of the dispensation of 
the law from Sinai? “Whois sufficient forsuch 
things?” But I must venture to go on, and 
endeavour to carry you with me to the foot of 
that tremendous mountain. And I flatter 
myself you have not been altogether disap- 
pointed or injured in being stopped a little in 
your progress. With recruited strength and 
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spirits, we shall attempt to advance on our 


way. But we shall first from this eminence 
survey the ground over which we have tra- 
velled. Eminence did I say? No. Let 
join the innocent, cheerful society 1n the tent 
of Moses, and learn to cultivate the endear- 
ing charities of private life; and having 
considered it well, let us retire, making such 
reflections as these— 

That it is not fortitude, but folly, unneces- 
sarily to expose ourselves, or those whom 
we love, to hardships and danger. “If any 
provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ 
It is our care, not our labour and reflection, 
which we are encouraged to cast upon God. 

“That it argues a deficiency in somé moral 
principle or another, when persons whom 


nature, and the obligations of society have 


united, discover an inclination to live asun- 


der. Wisdom or necessity may impose a tem- 


porary separation: but well-disposed minds 
ever look to, and eagerly lay hold of the 
means and the season of restoration and 
union. ; 
* i * 1 Tim. v. 8. 
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That regard to public utility, exalts and 
improves private friendship. 


"That to promote the glory of God, his own 


virtue, and-the good of-his fellow creatures, 
is the great and constant aim of every good. 

That as none are too wise to learn, itisa 
proof of affection to communicate useful 
hints; and a high proof of wisdom to take 
and use them, from ° ver quarter they 






v . : . 
‘come. There is one Being only who is not 


to be instructed. “How unsearchable are 


his, judgments, and his ways: past finding 


out; for who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? or who hath been his counsellor.’* 

- And-finally that, though we cannot suc- 
cessfully imitate eminent men in every par- 
ticular of conduct, or in the display of ta- 
lents which may be denied to ourselves, we 
are not thereby precluded from the exercise 
of the inferior talents which we possess, and 
from a virtuous emulation where it is possi- 
ble for-us to succeed. Let me strive to be a 
Moses in some things, though I be conscious 
I.must fall inconceivably behind him in most. 
Amen. 

* Rom. xi. 32. 34. 
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gs, and a thick 
cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud; so that all the people that was in 
the camp trembled. And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with God, and they 
stood at the. nether part of the mount. And mount Sinai-was altogether on,a smoke, because the Lord 
_ descended upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
mount. quaked greatly, And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered, him by a voice. And the Lord came down upon mount Sinai, 
on the top of the mount: and the Lord-called Moses up to the top of the mount, and Moses went up. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, Go down, charge the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to 
gaze, arid many of them perish. And let the priests also, which come near to the Lord, sanctify them- 


selves, lest the Lord break forth upon them.—Exopvus xix. 16—22. 
- 


_ In man, as he came perfect from the hands 
of his Creator, the immortal principle, the 
“breath of life,” “the living soul” exercised 
its just dominion over the earthly and sen- 
sual part of his nature. -In man, degraded 
by sin, we behold the grosser domineering 
over the purer, the heavenly subjected.to the 


terrestrial, the soul a slave to the senses. 
’ When our nature through grace shall be re- 
stored, the soul shall resume its empire; the 
body itself shall become spiritual, shall shake | 


off the power of gravitation, and “ascend to 
meet the Lord in the air,” being “ fashioned 
like unto Christ’s glorious’ body.” 

The dispensations of Heaven are suited to 
the condition of man. “God knows our 
frame, and remembereth that we are dust.” 





Ox « sas) 
He makes sense his road to the mind: he 
seizes the conscience, and melts the heart, 
by speaking to the eyesand the ears. And 
when we consider how easily, and through 
how many different channels he can force 
his way to the inmost recesses of the man, 


‘who’ but must shudder at the thought of 


meeting the Father of spirits, ourselves dis- 
embodied spirits; at the thought of dropping 
the clay tabernacle in its native dust, and of 
becoming all eye to see God as he is, all ear 
to hear his voice, all soul to perceive and 
comprehend him! ' If God, encouraging and 
amiable in purifying and directing fire, in 


the cloudy pillar, and in harmless, uncon- . 


suming fire in the bush at. Horeb, be awful ; 


{if dreadful at Sinai, coming in’ flashing, daz- 
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zling, threatening fire to promulgate his law; 
what must he be “ coming in flaming fire to 
take vengeance on them that know not God, 
and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ?” If the sound of that trumpet, 
which proclaimed the approach of God to 
Israel, was ready to kill the living with fear, 
what must be the trumpet which shall awake 
the dead? Whatever majesty and solemnity 
may appear in the giving of the law, every 
one shall in a little while behold it infinitely 
exceeded in the consummation of the gospel. 

God has hitherto declared his divine per- 
fections by the effects which they produced. 
The plagues of Egypt awfully manifested 
his power and justice. The daily showers 
of manna, and water following t):em from the 
rock, bespeak his power and goodness. But 
he now opens his: mouth, to proclaim in the 
ears of men, his name, his nature, and his 
will. Let us, with Israel, at a trembling 
distance contemplate this great sight, and 
listen with reverence to the Almighty utter- 
ing his voice. 

The posterity of Abraham, according to 
the promise, is now become a great nation. 
But what are multitudes without govern- 
ment, and what government is a blessing 
without law? Happiness consists not in 


having such and such possessions, but in be- 


ing fitted to enjoy what we have. The con- 
stitution of other states is the work of time, 
is the result of experience, arrives at matu- 
rity by degrees. Laws and restrictions, en- 
couragements and restraints are suggested 
by events. But when the great Jehovah 
condescends to become a legislator, the ut- 
most extent of possibility lyg open to his 
view, provision is made from the beginning 
for every case that can happen. The rule 
of his government is laid down at once ; and 
the civil and religious constitution of that 
nation over which he chose to preside, is 
established by a wisdom which cannot err. 

It was not unpleasant, as wé were con- 
templating the scene exhibited in the prece- 
ding chapter, to listen to a wise and good 
man giving advice with respect to the admi- 
nistration of public justice. But we now 
tread upon holy ground; and we listen not 
to a man like ourselves, but to the only wise 
God. The whole taken together unfolds an 
- unparalleled display of mercy and majesty, 
of goodness and grandeur. ‘ 

Forty-seven days have now elapsed, since 
that “night much to be remembered,” when 
‘the destroying angel walked through the 
midst of Egypt, and slew all the first-born. 
And how many singular and interesting 
events have taken place in that short period ? 
The Red Sea has been divided ; the bitter 
waters of Marah sweetened; bread from 
- heaven rained down; a living stream ex- 
tracted from the flinty rock of Horeb ; Ama- 
lek discomfited! Whether of the two 
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shall we most admire, the greatness of the 
works which God performs, or the facility — 
with which he brings them to pass? What 
a high value are we taught to put upon time, 
when we see to what valuable purposes, 
through the blessing and assistance of Hea- 
ven, a little time may be made subservient. 
Three days more are employed in making 
solemn preparation for this celestial visita- 
tion; so that the law was delivered exactly 
on the fiftieth day after the celebration of the 
feast of passover : and in commemoration of 
it, the Jewish feast of Pentecost was ever 
after observed and rendered illustrious in the 
annals of the Christian church, by a new dis- 
pensation, not of terror but of grace; the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles 
of our Lord, in the miraculous gift of tongues. 
Even. the minute circumstances of times and 
places, may have a significancy and an im- 
portance of which we have at present no ap- 
prehension. And I am fully persuaded, when 
God shall be pleased to vouchsafe us clearer 
light, and fresh discoveries of his will, num- 
berless instances of coincidence and resem- 
blance between the legal and evangelical 
dispensations shall rush upon us, of which 
we can now form no conception. Why God 
has appointed the seventh day tobe the 
weekly sabbath ; why the law was proclaim- 
ed from Mount Sinai just after seven times 
seven days had elapsed from the going out of 
Egypt; why, in the possession of Canaan, 
the land was to be permitted to rest every 
seventh year; why the general release, or 
year of jubilee, was to be statedly observed, 
after a constant revolution of seven times 
seven years; and why the Holy Ghost was 
given “ when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come,” or after seven times seven days from 
the day that ‘Christ our passover was sa- 
crificed for us?” These are questions which 
we pretend not to resolve. But certain it is 
these things have a meaning: “I know it 
not now, but I shall know it hereafter.” 
Sinai, the scene of this splendid exhibition, 
is the highest eminence of a vast ridge of 


| mountains, which run from east to west 


through Arabia Petrea, as you go from the 
north-east coast of the Red Sea to Pa- 
lestine. The adjoiing eminence is called 
Horeb, and is rendered illustrious by the mi- 
racle of the water issuing from the rock. 
And from their propinquity, and their form- 
ing part of the same chain of mountains, they 
are often put the one for the other; and the 
adjacent desert country is called, indifferent 
ly, the wilderness of Horeb, or the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, 

Moses was first called up into the mount 
alone, and thence sent back to the people 
with repeated messages full of tenderness 
and love. Preparation was made for the 
tremendous appearance of the glory of the 
Lord, by the most rela ang reiterated as- 
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surances of favour and protection. This is. 


the endearing language which the great God 
condescends to employ on the occasion ; “ Ye 
have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, 
and how I bear you on eagle’s wings, and 


brought you unto myself Now therefore, if 


ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all people; for all the earth 
is mine. And ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests, and an holy nation. These 
are the words which thou shalt speak unto 
the children of Israel.” The beautiful image 
of the eagle, and her young ones, is happy 
beyond expression, and evidently proceeds 
from Him from whose view no part of the 
world of nature lies concealed. The natural 
history of that king of the feathered race, 
were this the time and the place to introduce 
it, would be the best commentary on the pas- 
sage. But we may at least stop to illustrate, 
by comparing it with the same image, de- 
Imeated by the same masterly hand, with 
still greater strength of colouring, and greater 
force and variety of expression. “ For the 
Lord’s portion is his people ; Jacob is the lot 
of his inheritance. He found him in a desert 
land, and in the waste howling wilderness ; 
he led him about, he instructed him, he kept 
him as the apple of his eye. As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings; s0 the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no 
strange God with him. He made him ride 
on the high places of the earth, that he might 
eat the increase of the fields; and he made 
him to suck honey out of the rock, and oil 
out of the flinty rock.”* The sagacity and 
vigilance of the eagle in providing the means 
of support and safety for her callow brood, 
her streneth and fierceness in defending 
them, her tender sympathy with their weak- 
ness, her anxiety to hasten on their maturity 
and capacity to provide for themselves, the 
pains which she-takes to instruct them to 
fly,—as they are all fully justified by facts, 
so they are conveyed to us in language the 
most simple, plain, and elegant ; and raise us 
to the contemplation of an object, of all others 
the sublimest, sweetest, most interesting, 
and most composing to the soul. They re- 
present to us, the all-comprehending view of 
eternal Providence, the never-sleeping eye 
of the Watchman of Israel, the unassailable 
protection of the heavenly Guardian, the 
more than maternal care, diligence, and zeal 
which Jehovah continually exercises over 
them that are his. Happy is that people 
that is in such a case; yea, “ happy is that 
people whose God is the Lord.” 

As the friendship between God and Abra- 
ham, the father and founder of that great 
nation, commenced and was confirmed in the 


* Deut. xxxii. 9, &c. { Psalm cxliv. 15. 
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solemn ratification of a covenant, performed 
according to rites of God’s own appointing ; 
so the political existence and importance of 
that nation were directed to take their rise in 
the cutting or dividing a covenant, with simi- 
lar solemnities. And this was the tenor, these 
were the conditions of it. On the part of 
Israel, in one word, obedience to the voice 
of God; submission in all things to the will 
of their best friend, and kindest benefactor, 
who could have nothing in view but their 
happiness. On the part of God, the promise 
of a profusion of blessings temporal, spiritual, 
and everlasting ; a rank among the nations, 


which should render them the envy and won- 


der of the world; an establishment, which 


length of time should not impair; a succes- 
sion of prophets, of priests, and of princes, 


which was to issue in the eternal priesthood 


and unlimited sovereignty of one, whose 
government was to be an universal and ever- 
lasting blessing to them and to mankind. 
“ Ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me 
above all people: for all the earth is mine.” 


Segulah, “a peculiar treasure,” something 


exceedingly prized and sedulously preserved, 
a gem of peculiar lustre and value, which an 
affluent and powerful prince culls out from 
among many, takes under his own particu- 
lar charge, and will not entrust to the care 
of another. : 


Moses takes up this striking idea again in 


that beautiful song of praise, in which, at the. 
close of life, he recapitulates the wonderful 
ways of Providence to that chosen- family: 


“The Lord’s portion is his people: Jacob is 


the lot of his inheritance.”* The promise 


which follows in the sixth verse, is wonder- 


fully calculated to inspire ideas of dignity 
and importance: “Ye shall be unto me a 


kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.” 


They had just left a country where the 
priesthood was held in high estimation; 


where the persons of those who bore that 


sacred character were inviolable, and their 


property exempted from the imposts which 
were laid upon that of other subjects. But 
the peculiar respect paid to this order of men, 
and the immunities which they enjoyed, 
served only to expose more glaringly the 
contrast, the degradation, and distress of the 
great body of the people. Whereas here was 
a whole nation destined of Heaven to equal 
honours; not a king and subjects, but a com- 
monwealth of kings; not one ministering at 
the altar in the name of thousands, one ad- 
mitted within the veil, and myriads removed 
to a humbling, mortifying distance: but a 
kingdom of priests, a holy nation, majesty 
and sanctity in one. 

These are the words which Moses is com- 
manded to rehearse in the ears of all the 
people. Having descended from the mount, 
he collects them accordingly by their elders ; 


* Deut. xxxii. 9. 
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the men first in age, first in wisdom, first in 
dignity and authority; and delivers to them 
the high message which he had in charge. 
Impressed at once with the power and grace 
of their heavenly King, they as one man re- 
ply, “All that the Lord hath spoken we will 
do.” Which answer Moses.again reports to 
his dread Employer. 'Thus, in the very pre- 
paratives for the publication of the law, the 
mediation of the gospel was clearly taught 
and inculcated; and thus throughout we per- 
ceive that guilty creatures can have no safe 
nor comfortable access to a holy God, but by 
means of “a days-man to lay his hands upon 
both ;” and thus, the very minister of a fiery 
law exhibited a type of that great High 
Priest, at once “merciful and faithful;” 
“faithful in the things pertaining to God ;” 
“merciful, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people.” 

Moses is upon this informed, that God in- 
tended on the third day from that time to 
manifest himself to all the people as the 
Leader and Ruler of that vast army, and as 
the Employer and Patron of Moses his pro- 
phet, in a manner that should leave no room 
to doubt in whose name he spake, and by 
what authority he acted: “And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Lo, I come unto thee ina 
thick cloud, that the people may hear when 
I speak with thee, and believe thee forever. 
And Moses told the words of the people unto 
the Lord.” “I come to thee in a thick 
cloud.” God already resided among Israel, 
and presided over them ina pillar of fire and 
a cloud. But whatever be the medium of 
communication between the Deity and his 
creatures, it is capable of being increased 
and improved beyond imagination. There 
is a darkness grosser, and a cloud thicker, 
and more awfully impregnated than any of 
which we have had experience. There isa 
voice louder, and a glory brighter than any 
which we have heard or seen. Who can 
declare, who can conceive the utmost extent 
of the power of the Almighty? There is a 
splendour infinitely superior to that of “the 
sun shining in his strength.” There may be 
an angel excelling in might: “ Gabriel, who 
stands in the presence of God.” Know we 
ever so much, there is a field of discovery 
before us infinite as the jmmensity of Jz- 
HovaAnH, to employ a duration of inquiry end- 
less as his eternity. 

A command is now issued to the people to 
employ themselves that day and the next in 


-solemn preparation for this august visit. 


They are directed, as an external mark of 
respect to the most holy God, as a token of obe- 
dience, and as an indication of inward purity, 
to wash their clothes, to abstain from what- 
ever might defile the body or the mind, and 
even to deny themselves such innocent and 
lawful gratifications as might have a ten- 


dency to disturb their attention and distract | * Rey. iii. 3. 
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their, thoughts. When God came to give 
the law, he came after solemn warning, he | 
gave evident signs of his approach, he de- 
clared to a moment when he was to be heard 
and seen in his majesty. But, when he shall 
come to execute the law, we are informed 
that he shall take the world by surprise, that 
men may be always ready. “ Behold I will 
come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee.”* 
*‘ Watch therefore: for ye know not what 
hour your Lord doth come.”+ “Be ye also 
ready: for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of Man cometh.”{ ~ 

When but a friend or neighbour is expect- 
ed to visit us, decency requires that our per- 
sons, our houses,our entertainment, be ren- 
dered as inoffensive and as acceptable as we 
can make them. The anxiety which men 
feel, and the pains which they take to re- 
ceive and entertain their superiors, is too 
well known to need any remark. It is only 
when the King of kings, and the Lord of 
lords announces his approach, that men are 
incurious, unceremonious, careless, and in- 
different. 

The great Jehovah was to manifest him- 
self first to the eye. “Be ready against the 
third day; for the third day the Lord will 
come down, in the sight of all the people, 
upon Mount Sinai.” All is hitherto attrac- 
tive and encouraging. The face of God is 
clothed with smiles. He comes “to dwell 
with men upon earth.” But the grace and 
condescension of God, while they invite to 
the communications of friendship, forbid the 
boldness and freedom of familiarity. While 
he makes himself known as a Father, a Pro- 
tector, a Guide, he permits us not to forget 
that he is at the same time “a great God, 
and a great King.” Therefore a strict in- 
junction is given in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth verses, “And thou shalt set bounds 
unto the people round about, saying, Take 
heed to yourselves, that ye go not up into 
the mount, or touch the border of it : whoso- 
ever toucheth the mount shall surely be put 
to death. There shall not a hand touch it, 
but he shall surely be stoned, or shot through; 
whether it be beast or man, it shall not live: 
when the trumpet soundeth long, ye shall 
come up to the mount.” This last expres- 
sion, “ When the trumpet soundeth long, ye 
shall come up to the mount,” is evidently a 
caution and a threatening, not an invitation ; 
and seems to import, “ Let him who dares, 
presume to approach nearer; let him come 
up into the mount, if he will.” At the sound 
of that tremendous trumpet, they were ready 
to sink into the earth with terror, instead of 
desiring or attempting a nearer intercourse 
with the great and terrible God, who hath 
put all nature into consternation. { 

As they were commanded, so they did. 
{ Matt, xxiv. 42. } Ver. 44, 
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All impurity is carefully removed ; and they 


see, isolemn silence and earnest expectation, 


in hope mingled with fear, the gradual ap- 


proach of'this all-important, this eventful day. 

At length, in all its pomp and importance, 
the third day arrives. Every creature, every 
element feels and gives witness to the ap- 
pearance of its God. Heaven and earth, 
angels and men, the water and the land, air 
and fire, announce the presence of their great 
Creator and Ruler. I tremble as I read. 
What must it have been to see and hear? 
“ And it came to pass on the third day in the 
morning, that there were thunders, and light- 
nings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and 
the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud; so 
that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled.” Lo, the hoarse thunder is lost 
in the louder sound of the trumpet; and that 
awful sound, in its turn sinks into silence, 
before the. all-penetrating, all-commanding 
accents of the voice of God himself. The 
thick darkness of a cloud, impregnated with 
the terrors of divine justice, threatens one 
moment to extinguish forever hope and joy ; 
and that darkness the next moment is dis- 
pelled by the more terrible flashes of celestial 
fire. How poor the state of an earthly prince 
compared to this! “God maketh his angels 
spirits, his ministers a flame of fire.” What 
heart is not melted in the midst of this wild 
uproar? There is not an object of astonish- 
ment which we are acquainted with, but what 
enters into this description. Thunder, light- 
ning, blackness of darkness, tempest, earth- 
quake, the trumpet of God ; and all these are 
but the coverings of terror, the harbingers of 
majesty and might. Behold, God is in the 
thunder, in the lightning, in the tempest, in 
the earthquake! they are mere instruments 
to do his pleasure. 

But we are directed to one object perfectly 
placid and composed in the midst of tumult 
and confusion: ‘even when the voice of the 
trumpet sounded long and waxed exceeding 
loud,” Moses possessed his soul in patience. 
‘Moses spake, and God answered him by a 
voice.” It is guilt that gives force to fire, 
that lends fury to the stormy wind, that shakes 
the earth by first shaking the soul. Faith in 
God controls the elements, and soothes the 
soul to rest in communion with God, as the 
child falls asleep in the fond maternal bosom. 

Moses comes up at the command of Him 
who is King and Lord of nature, and there- 
fore he has nothing to fear. The three chil- 
dren fall down bound in the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace, but the flames have 
no power to kindle upon them ; they consume 
only the cords with which they are bound; 
they themselves walk at liberty through the 
midst of the fire; they rest as on a bed of 
roses, for behold another is in company with 
them, and “ the form of the fourth is like the 
Son of God.” Daniel sleeps secure in the den 
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iamong lions, more composedly than Darius 

in his palace, surrounded by his officers and 
guards; he sleeps calmly, as a father in the 
midst of his children. He who fears God has 
nothing else to fear. 

But what new doctrine is to be ushered in 
under all this formidable apparatus? What 
law, unknown, unheard of before, is to be 
introduced and enforced by ceremonies so 
dreadfully august and solemn? Just that 
which was from the beginning, that which 




























the finger of God more silently and curiously 
interwove with the very texture and frame 
of the human soul. The voice of God says, 
from the heights of Sinai, none other things 
than those which conscience speaks to every 
man, from the deep recesses of his own breast. 
It is this that gives weight to both the law 
and the gospel. They have their counterpart 
in the nature and condition of man. They 
are of God, who knows what is in man and 
what is good for man. 

But. can He whose “ presence fills heaven 
and earth,” change his place? Can God be 
said to ascend, or descend? The devout eye 
sees him in every creature, in every place, in 
every event. The pious soul feels and ac- 
knowledges him incessantly. But to rouse 
stupidity, to reprove carelessness, to convince 
infidelity, God must.assume state, clothe 
himself with thunder, involve the top of 
Sinai in clouds, and shake its foundation. 
As in the composure of Moses we behold 
the confidence of divine friendship, and the 
security arising from union with God, so in 
the caution which is given in the twenty-first 
verse, “Go down, charge the people, lest they 
break through unto the Lord to gaze, and 
many of them perish,” we see the danger of 
unlicensed curiosity, of presumptuous bold- 
ness. Fire and darkness equally repel and 
intimidate, equally compose and encourage. 
All the dealings of God with man, are “line 
upon line, and precept upon precept.” 

The similitude of the legal and evan- 
gelical dispensations, and their difference, 
would necessarily occupy a much larger -por- 
tion of your time and attention than now 
remains. It were better, therefore, to bring 
them together in one discourse calculated for 
the purpose. 

Tconclude the present Lecture with simply 
reading two or three short passages of scrip- 
ture, closely connected with and serving to 
illustrate our subject; written at two very 
different periods, and in two very different 
states of the church. The first is in the history 
of Elijah, the great restorer of the law, near 
six hundred years afterward. ‘“ And he rose, 
and did eat, and drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat forty days and forty 
nights, unto Horeb, the mount of God. And 
he came thither unto a cave and lodged there.. 
And behold, the word of the Lord came to 
him; and he said unto him, What doest thou 
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jealous for the Lord God of hosts: for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword; and I, even I only 
am left; and they seek my life to take it 
away. And he said, Go forth, and stand upon 
the mount before the Lord. And behold the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind: 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not 
in the wind: and after the wind an earth- 
quake; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake: and after the earthquake a fire; but 
the Lord was not in the fire: and after the 
fire, a still small voice. And it was so, when 
Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his face in 
his mantle, and went out, and stood in the 
entering in of the cave: and behold, there 
came a voice unto him, and said, What doest 
thou here, Elijah? And he said, I have been 
very jealous for the Lord God of hosts: be- 
cause the children of Israel have forsaken 
thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and 
slain thy prophets with the sword; and I, 
even I only am left, and they seek my life, 
to take it away.”* The second is the wind- 
ing up of that wonderful comparison and 
contrast of the law and the gospel, which 
constitute the great body of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and which the apostle sums up in 
these remarkable words, sixty-four years after 
the advent of Jesus Christ. “For ye are not 
come unto the mount-that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, 


* 1 Kings xix. 8, &c. 
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and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of 
a trumpet, and the voice of words; which . 
voice they that heard entreated that the,word 
should not be spoken to them any more. For 
they could not endure that which was com- 
manded. And if so much as a beast touch 
the mountain, it shall be stoned, or thrust 
through with a dart. And so terrible was the 
sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake. But ye are come unto mount Sion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels: to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, which are writ- 
ten in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect. 
And to Jesus the mediator of the new cove- 
nant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel. 
See that ye refuse not him that speaketh: 
for if they escaped not who refused him that 
spake on earth, much more shall not we es- 
cape if we turn away from him that speaketh 
from heaven; whose voice then shook the 
earth: but now he hath promised, saying, 
Yet once more I shake not the earth only, 
but also heaven. And this word, Yet once 
more, signifieth the removing of those things 


‘that are shaken, as of things that are made, 


that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain. Wherefore we receiving a 
kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have 
grace, whereby we may serve God accepta- 
bly, with reverence and godly fear. For our 
God is a consuming fire.”* 


* Heb, xii. 18, &e, 
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According as we hearkened unto Moses in all things, so will we hearken unto thee: only the Lord thy 
God be with thee, as he was with Moses.—Josuva i. 17. 


For the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ—Joun i. 17. 


In forming estimates of greatness, it is na- 
- tural for men to consult their senses, not 
their reason. With the idea of royal majes- 
ty we connect those of a chair of state, a nu- 
merous and splendid retinue, an ermine robe, 
a sceptre, and a crown. But wisdom and 
goodness are the qualities which confer real 
dignity, and command just homage and re- 
spect. Our preconceptions of earthly mag- 
nificence much exceed the truth, and know- 


ledge speedily levels the fabric which ima- 
gination had raised. But the wonders of 
nature, the mighty works of God, grow upon 
us as we contemplate them. No intimacy of 
acquaintance reduces their magnitude or tar- 
nishes their lustre. And if the very frame 
of nature, the vastness, the variety, the har- 
mony and the splendour of the visible creation 
be calculated to fill us with astonishment and 
delight, how must the plan of Providence, 
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the work of redemption, the great mystery 
of godliness, excel in glory! 

In the discoveries which it has pleased God, 
at sundry times and in diverse manners to 
make of himself to mankind, he has at one 
time addressed himself directly to the under- 
standing: at another, made his way to the 
heart and conscience through the channel of 
sense. The law was given in every circum- 
stance of external pomp; it was accompanied 
with every thing that could dazzle the eye, 
fill the ear, and rouse the imagination. The 
kingdom of God, in the gospel of his “Son, 
came not with observation.” ‘The great Au- 
thor of the dispensation of grace, according 
as it was predicted concerning him, “did not 
strive nor cry, nor cause his voice to be heard 
in the streets.” He had, in the eyes of an un- 
discerning world, “ no form nor comeliness, no 
beauty why he should be desired.” | And 
therefore, “he was despised and rejected of 
men.” But we are taught to think very dif 
ferently of his second appearance. “He 
shall come in the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great glory:” “In his Father’s 
glory, and all his holy angels:” “With the 
voice of the archangel, and the trump of God.” 

The manner of delivering the law corres- 
ponded with its nature. It was clothed with 
thunder. It was surrounded with the black- 
ness of darkness. It emitted flaming fire. It 
denounced death. The spirit of the gospel, 
in like manner, breathed in the mode of its 
publication. The doctrine of peace and re- 
conciliation was delivered to men, in the ten- 
derest accents of human friendship. And 
temporal mercies and deliverances prepared 
the way for “spiritual and heavenly blessings 
in Christ Jesus.” 

We are now to bring these two dispensa- 
tions together, and to compare the one with 
the other, in order that we may discover and 
admire that uniformity of design which they 
jointly aim at promoting, the mutual lustre 
which they shed upon, and the mutual aid 
which they lend to, each other. 

By “the law” we understand the whole of 
that scheme of the divine providence which 
related to the posterity of Abraham ; the pro- 
mises which were made to them, the ordi- 
nances prescribed, the character which they 
bear, the events which befel them, from the 
day in which that patriarch left his kindred 
and country, till the day when the whole was 
swallowed up and lost in the person, doc- 
trines, ordinances, life, sufferings, and death 
of Him, who was held up from the beginning 
as the great, leading, commanding object in 
the eternal eye! the accomplishment of the 
promises, the substance of the types and sha- 
dows, the “end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth.” 

Moses and Christ frequently speak of their 
mutual relation and resemblance. “I will 
raise them up,” says God by Moses, “a pro- 
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phet from among their brethren, like unto 
thee, and will put my words in his mouth, 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall 
command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words, 
which he shall speak in my name, I will re- 
quire it of him.”* “ Search the scriptures,” 
says Christ, “for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which testi- 
fy of me. For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would he ve believed me: for he wrote of me. 
But if ye believe not his writings, how shall 
ye believe my words.”’} 

The persons, characters, and offices of the 
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two legislators, therefore, naturally fall tobe - 


first considered, in tracing the resemblance 
of the two covenants which were established 
with mankind through their mediation. 

Of the birth of Moses, and salvation to Is- 
rael by him, there’seems to have been a ge- 
neral expectation in his own nation, and an 
apprehension of such an event as general in 
the minds of the Egyptians. Hence the 
bloody decree of Pharaoh, to destroy from the 
womb all the male children of the Hebrews; 
and hence, on the other hand, that eagerness 
to save a child, who, from the moment of its 
birth, exhibited unequivocal signs of his fu- 
ture greatness and usefulness. When Christ 
came into the world, multitudes were looking 
for the “Consolation of Israel.” The pro- 
phecies concerning the promises of the Mes- 
siah, were evidently hastening to fulfil them- 
selves. The Jews expected their king: He- 
rod dreaded a rival. 
mised Saviour was pointed out by signs in 
heaven, and signs on earth, which it was im- 
possible to misunderstand. An extraordinary 
star describes an unknown path through the 
air to the place ofthis birth. A multitude of 
the heavenly host proclaim the joyful event 
to the shepherds. It was revealed unto Si- 
meon by the Holy Ghost, “ that he should not 
see death, before he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ.”{ Conducted of the Spirit he came 
into the temple at the moment when Christ 
was presented there, according to the law. 
He recognizes the promised of the Lord, and 
closes his eyes in peace. Anna, the pro- 
phetess, instructed by the same Spirit, gives 
a similar testimony, and speaks of “the holy 
child to all them that looked for redemption 
in Jerusalem.”’§ : 

The circumstances of extreme danger 
which attended the birth of Moses and of 
Christ, and the wonderful means of their 
preservation and deliverance, constitute a 
striking mark of resemblance between them. 
Behold the long-looked-for deliverer of the 
Jewish church and nation, ready to perish 
by the hand of Pharaoh: and the great King 
and Head of the Christian world, threatened 
by the murdering dagger of the tetrarch of 


* Deut. xviii. 18, 19. John v. 39, &c. 
t Luke ii. 26. Luke ii. 38. 
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Galilee; while the earth was watered with 
the blood of their infant brethren. Moses is 
saved from destruction by the daughter of 
the tyrant who sought his life; he finds an 
asylum and a school in the house which he 
was destined to plague and to humble. And 
Jesus of Nazareth finds shelter in Egypt 
from the fury and jealousy of Herod. 

The personal beauty and accomplishments 
of the Israelitish lawgiver were probably in- 
tended to typify, in an inferior degree, the 
personal glory and excellency of Him, con- 
cerning whom the prophet thus writes— 
“Thou art fairer than the children of men; 
grace is poured into thy lips: therefore God 
hath blessed thee forever.”* 

The wretched state of Israel when Moses 
was born, and of the world when Christ came 
to save it,are a melancholy and affecting 
counterpart to each other. The former, sub- 
jected to the arbitrary authority of a sanouin- 


ary tyrant; the latter in dreadful captivity: 


to the prince of the power of the air, that 
“murderer from the beginning ;” “that spi- 
rit which ruleth in the children of disobedi- 
ence.” 

Their mental qualities present a lovely 
and an instructive similitude. ‘Now the 


man Moses was very meek, above all the | 


men which were upon the face of the earth.”+ 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for 1am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.”{ Compassion 
for his afflicted brethren, early discovered 
the temper, and marked the character of Mo- 
ses, the man of God. Sympathy with the 
misérable, and that sympathy effecting sea- 
sonable relief for them, marked the paths of 
the Son of God through a world of wretched- 
ness. “I have compassion on the multitude, 
because they continue now with me three 
days, and have nothing to eat: And I will 
not send them away fasting, lest they faint 
by the way.”§ “When he saw the multitudes 
he was moved with compassion on them, be- 
cause they fainted, and were scattered abroad 
as sheep having no shepherd.”|| Over the 
grave of Lazarus “ Jesus wept.” «When he 
was come near, he beheld the city and wept 
over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong-unto thy peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes.” 

The offices which Moses and Christ were 
called of Providence to execute, present us 
_ with points of likeness which it is impossible 
~ not to see, and equally impossible to mistake. 
“ And there arose not a prophet since in Is- 
rae] like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to face; inall the signs and wonders 
which the Lord sent him to doin the land of 
Egypt, to Pharaoh and to all his servants, and 
+ Numb. xii. 3. 


§ Matt. xv. 32. 
7 Luke xix. 41, 42. 


-* Psalm xiv. 2. 
i Matt. xi. 29, 
Matt. ix. 36. 
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to all his land: and in all that mighty hand, 
and in all that great terror, which Moses . 
showed in the sight of all Israel.”* “No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, he hath declared him.”{ Moses was 
king in Jeshurun, and conducted'the thou- 
sands of Israel through many difficulties and 
dangers to their destined habitation; Jesus, 
God's “anointed King over his holy hill of 
Zion,” brings his “many” eae sons un- 
to glory.” 

To constitute one deliverer for Israel, Mo- 
ses and Aaron must unite their talents, must 
combine their force, must conjoin their of- 
fices: the prophet must co-operate with the 
priest; two distinct persons carry on one de- 
sign; but, in the Saviour of the world, all ta- 
lents, all virtues, all offices meet and centre: 
the prophetic inspiration of Moses, Aaron’s 
pleasantness and grace of speech ; the regal - 
dignity of the one, the sacerdotal purity of 
the other. In order'to put Israel in posses- 
sion of the promised land, Joshua must suc- 
ceed to Moses, and happily finish what his 
master has so successfully begun. But the 


‘great Captain of salvation needs no coadju- 


tor, can have nosuccessor: “ He gives grace 
and glory ;” He leads his redeemed through 
the wilderness, introduces them into Canaan, 
maintains them in quiet and everlasting pos- 
session. 

Other lines of resemblance will appear as 
we prosecute the history, and shall not there- 
fore be anticipated. But we must not dismiss 
the subject without pomting out wherein 
the likenéss fails, and how much the type 
falls short of the object which it repre- 
sents. 

The wonders performed by Moses in Egypt 
were wrought by a power delegated to, and 
conferred upon him for the purpose. The 
miracles of Christ were produced by a pow- 
er original and inherent. Moses, though the 
meekest of all men, was betrayed into rash- 
ness, lost temper, and “spake unadvisedly 
with his lips.” But in Jesus behold a spirit 
which was never ruffled, a tongue in which 
guile was never found; lips that never offend- 
ed; a mind whichno insult could disturb, no un- 
kindness provoke ; nor even the horrid pangs 
of an unmerited death rouse to resentment. 
“Holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest 
of our profession, Christ Jesus; who was 
faithful to him that appointed him, as also 
Moses was faithful in all his house. For this 
man was counted worthy of more glory than 
Moses, inasmuchas he who hath builded the 
house hath more honour than the house. For 
every house is builded by some man; but he 
that built all things is God. And Moses ve- 
rily was faithful in all his house as @ servant, 
for a testimony of those things which were 

* Deut. xxxiv. 10, &c. { John i. 18. 
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to be spoken after; but Christ as a Son over 
his own house; whose house are we, if we 
hold fast the confidence, and the rejoicing of 
hope firm unto the end.’”* 

Moses died and -was buried. Jesus died 
and ‘was buried, and rose again.” Moses re- 
ceived the law; Christ gave it. Moses and 
Elias attend the Saviour on mount Tabor, as 
his ministering servants; Jesus receives their 
attendance and homage, as their Lord. 

Having spoken of the resemblance be- 
tween the authors of the two dispensations, 
"we proceed, as was proposed, to speak in the 
same view of the two dispensations them- 
selves. 

And first, They rest on one and the same 
authority, are dictated by the same unerring 
wisdom, and are directed to the same great 
and glorious end. Indeed, one of the great 
proofs that both are of God is the conformity 
of both to the nature and condition of man. 
The precepts of the law are not novel con- 
stitutions, which had no existence till the 
days of Moses: neither are the consolations 
of the gospel new discoveries of grace, un- 
heard of till the four thousandth year of the 
world. Sinai thundered and lightened in 
Adam’s conscience the moment he tasted the 
forbidden tree, and drove him to seek refuge 
“from the presence of the Lord God amidst 
the trees of the garden.” The terrors of the 
law raged in Cain’s guilty breast, long before 
there was any record written on brass or 
stone. And the promises of pardon and sal- 
vation are coeval with the conviction of the 
first offender, and the denunciation of his 
punishment. The tongue which pronounced 
on man the doom of death, proclaims the glad 
tidings of life and recovery. 

I know that the law is of God, for I have 
that within me which acknowledges and ap- 
proves its rectitude and excellency; and 
even when it condemns me, | am constrain- 
ed to call it “holy, just, and good.” [know 
that the gospel is of God, for 1 feel that with- 
in me which welcomes its approach, discerns 
its suitableness, rejoices in its fulness, rests 
upon its truth. It is of God, for it de- 
scends to the level of my guilt and misery, 
corresponds with my hopes, suits my neces- 
sities, 

Our blessed Lord took an early opportunity 
of explaining himself on this subject. An 
absurd idea prevailed, that the kingdom of 
the Messiah was -to be a total subversion of 
the Mosaic dispensation. An absurdity into 
which some Christians have inadvertent- 
ly, given, for want of making a plain and 
necessary distinction, between those particu- 
lars of the law which are in their own na- 
ture eternal and unchangeable, like the na- 
ture of that God who is its author ; and those, 
which being typical and prophetical, ceased 
of course when the predicted event arrived, 

* Heb, iti. 1, &e. 
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and the type, having fulfilled its design, was 
lost in the thing typified; and those which, 
being temporary and transitory, ceased with 
the occasion of them. Of the first sort are 
the precepts of the decalogue, or the ten 
commandments; which, under every consti- 
tution that affects such a being as man, must 
be immutable and everlasting. Of them it 
is that Christ said, “Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law or the prophets: I 
am not come to destroy but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.”* Of the 
second class are the laws of the daily sacri- 
fice, the great annual feasts, the levitical 
priesthood, and the like. They pointed out 
Christ the Lord, they led to him, they were 
lost in him. ~ And in the third rank we place 
the law of circumcision, the political econo- 
my of the Jewish nation, all that related to 
the possession of Canaan, and which ceased 
of course with the dissolution of their go- 
vernment, and the loss of their national im- 
portance. ‘These observations being attend- 
ed to and kept in mind, will prevent the 
confusion arising from the ambiguous ac- 
ceptation of the word “law,” as expressing 
the Old Testament dispensation. 

The law, then, and the gospel, the two 
tables of stone delivered to Moses, and the 
“orace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ,” coincide, secondly, in this, that they 
both point out with equal clearness and force 
the necessity of a Saviour. Every word pro- 
nounced by the voice of God from Sinai, is 
in truth a sentence of condemnation. While 
it enjoins future obedience, it fixes past 
guilt. While it says, “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or the likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or in 
the earth beneath,” it accuses of idolatry. 
While it recommends the observance of the 
sabbath, it charges home the violation of it; 
and so of the rest of the precepts of the 
decalogue. 

The law, therefore, carried the gospel.in 
its bosom, as the new changed moon exhibits 
a great body of obscurity, embraced by a 
small semicircle of light; but which is to be 
irradiated by degrees, till the whole becomes 
one great globe of light and glory; and 
Moses performs the part of “a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ.” 

To hear of a constitution by which I might 
have lived, after my life is forfeited, is only 
to embitter my misery. It is like hearing 
of a cordial after a man has swallowed poi- 
son. Now it could never be the design of 
the gracious Lawgiver to insult human mise- 
ry, by holding out a system which could 
avail the guilty nothing. While, then, the 
divine justice lays down the law in all its 
strictness, purity, and extent, saying, “T am 

* Matt. v. 17, 18. 
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the Lord who will by no means clear the 


_ guilty ;” “Cursed is every one who continu- 


eth not in all things which are written in 


. the book of the law to do them;’* the good- 


ness which condescends to give a law at all, 
the wisdom which explains it, the patience 
that forbears to punish its transgression, 
all plainly and distinctly proclaim the ne- 
cessity and the existence of an atonement, 
and lead to “the bringing in of a better 
hope.” 

_ Thirdly, The spirit of both dispensations 
is a spirit of love. God enforces upon Is- 
rael obedience to the law from Sinai, by the 
consideration of his being the Lord, which 
“brought them up out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage:” “who has 
borne them on eagle’s wings, and brought 
them to himself” And “love” on the part 
of man “is the fulfilling of the law.” “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


* heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 


mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.”t The gospel, in like 


manner, has its source in love, the love of. 


God: and its great aim and end is to produce 
love to God. “God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
eyer believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”t. “And we love him 
because he first loved us.” “The love of 
Christ constraineth us, because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead: and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died for them, 
and rose again.”§ And, “By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have. love one to another.”|| ‘He that says 
he loves God, and hateth his brother, is a 
liar. For he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’§] And, when both 
shall have produced their full effect, “ per- 
fect love shall cast out fear,” the voice of God 
shall be unaccompanied with thunder and 
lightning, cloud and tempest. The storm is 
in the mind of the guilty creature. The 
wrath of fire is not in God, but in fallen man; 
in “the carnal mind, which is enmity against 
God; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.”** When that is 


-extinguished, all is at peace. The aim and 
‘Jabour of the gospel is not to reconcile God 


to man: but to reconcile men to God: for 

“God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, 

dwelleth in God and God in him.” tt ; 
Fourthly, Both the legal and evangelical 


“dispensations equally discover to us our dis- 


* Gal. iti. 10. { Matt. xxii. 37, &e. 
| John iii. 16. §2 Cor. v. 14, 19. 
| John xiii. 35. 71 John iv. 20. 
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tance from God. The one, by enumerating 


and declaring our offences; the other, by - 


enumerating and declaring the tender mer- 
cies of our God. The law treats us ag 
alienated friends, whom it isneedful to-eon- 
vince, to reprove, and humble. The gospel 
considers us as friends restored, no “ longer 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of 
God;” “once darkness, but now light in the 
Lord: once afar off, but made nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” The law shows us how 
far we have deviated from the path of duty 
and happiness; the gospel conducts us back 
through our wanderings, unravels the in- 
tricacies and errors of our dark steps, and 
replaces us in our father’s house. Moses 
informs us that we are wrong, “like sheep 
going astray :” Jesus is “the way, the truth, 
and the life,” and takes us under the care of 
“the shepherd and bishop of souls.” Moses 
points out the dreadful depth into which we 
have fallen, the dreadful distance from hea- 


ven to hell; Christ reveals the glorious height » 


to which we are raised, the glorious distance 
from hell to heaven. Moses tells me what 
Tought to be and to do; Christ makes me 
such as he would'haye me tobe. “And you 


‘hath he quickened who were dead in tres- 


passes and sins, wherein in time past ye 
walked, according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience: among whom also 
we all had our conversation in times past, 
in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires 
of the flesh, and of the mind; and were by 
nature the children of wrath, even as others. 
But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ; (by grace ye are saved) and 
hath raised us up together, and made us 
sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.”* - F 

' But the law was delivered to the world in 
a very different manner from the publication 
of the gospel; in fire that burned, in tempest 
that roared, in a cloud that darkened, in 
words that threatened. It awed men into 
distance; it inspired terror. But the gospel 
comes in light that consumes not, in glory 
that dazzles not, in language that threatens 
not. The law says, “Take heed to your- 
selves, that ye go not up into the mount, or 
touch. the border of it: whosoever touches 
the mount shall surely be put to death. 
There shall not a hand touch it, but he shall 
surely be stoned, or shot through; whether 
it be beast or man, it shall not live; when 
the trumpet soundeth long, they shall come 
up to the mount. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Go down, charge the people, lest they 
break through unto the Lord to gaze, and 

+ Eph. ii. 1, &c. 
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many of them perish.”* ‘The gospel says, 
“Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
«“ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.”} “He that cometh to me, I 
will in no wise cast out.”{ . But to the m- 
penitent and unbelieving, the gospel speaks 
the same terror which the law did from Si- 
nai; nay, it wears a still more frowning as- 
pect. “Indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish upon every soul of man that 


doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the 


Gentile.”§ “How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation; which at the first 
began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard him.”’|| 
“He that despised Moses’s law died without 
mercy, under two or three witnesses; of 
how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trod- 
den under foot the Son of God, and hath 
counted the blood of the covenant, where- 
with he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite to the Spirit of grace.” 
And on the other hand, to them that believe, 
the law speaks in the mildest, gentlest lan- 
guage of the gospel; for “there is therefore 
now no condemnation. to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit.’** “And the Lord 
passed by before him, and proclaimed, The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, and transgression, and sin.” {+ “And 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that 
love me, and keep my commandments.” tt} 
1 know not whether the whole Bible contains 
an expression of goodness more singular and 
striking than these words which issued from 
the mountain that burned with fire. Our 
fears are alarmed at the mention of the great 
and dreadful name—* The Lord God, a jea- 
lous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children.” But justice has its li- 
mits. It may be stretched out to the third 
or fourth generation of offenders. Yet the 
“Tord will not strive continually, neither 
will he keep his anger forever.” But grace 
knows no bounds. When mercy is to be 
extended, it looks forward and forward, from 
a third and a fourth, to thousands of genera- 
tions of them that love God. In what pro- 
mise of the New Testament is the love of 
God preached more sweetly than in this pre- 
cept of the Old? 

Both dispensations then have their mild- 
ness, and both their terror. Their mildness 
from the grace of the Creator; their terror 
from the guilt of the creature. And if the 
proclamation of the law were thus dreadful ; 

* Exod. xix. 12, &c. } Matt. xi. 28, 
i John vi. 37. § Rom, ii. 8, 9. 
|| Heb. ii. 3. 7 Heb. x. 28, 29. 
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if the alarm of judgment to come, shake the 
foundation of the everlasting hills; if Sinai 
tremble, and the rocks melt before the Lord, 
coming as a Protector and a Friend, what 
must the sessions be, the great day of doom, 
the awful hour of execution when the judge 
shall come “in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ.”* “When the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.”+ “Consider this, 
ye that forget God, lest he tear you in pieces, 
and there be none to deliver.” 

“ Now of the things which we have spo- 
ken, this is the sum: We have such an High 
Priest, who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the majesty in the heavens; a mi- 
nister of the sanctuary and of the true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord had pitched and not 
man. For every high priest is ordained to, 
offer gifts and sacrifices: wherefore it is of 
necessity that this Man have somewhat to 
ofier. But now hath he obtamed a more ex- 
cellent ministry; by. how much also he is 
the Mediator of a better covenant, which 
was established upon better promises. For 
this is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel after those days saith the 
Lord ; I will put my laws in their minds, and 
write them in their hearts; I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a people. 
For I will be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness, and their sins, and their iniquities I 
will remember no more: In that he saith, 
A new covenant, he hath made the first old. 
Now that which decayeth and waxeth old is 
ready to vanish away.”) And all “this is 
of God, who hath made us able ministers of 
the New Testament, not of the letter, but of 
the Spirit: for the letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life. But ifthe ministration of death, 
written and engraven on stones, was glorious, 
so that the children of Israel could not stead- 
fastly behold the face of Moses for the glory 
of his countenance, which glory was to be 
done away; how shall not the ministration 
of the Spirit be rather glorious? For if the 
ministration of condemnation be glory, much 
more doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory. For even that which was 
made glorious had no glory in this respect, 
by reason of the glory that excelleth. For 
if that which was done away was glorious, 
much more that which remaineth is glo- 
rious.” || 

Weare assembled this night, my brethren, 
the subjects of the law; the students of the 
gospel ; the expectants of Christ’s second ap- 
pearance. ‘See then that ye resist not him 
that speaketh from heaven.” Ye are happily 
set free from the law of ceremonies ; happily 
subjected to the law of morality; and “not 


* 2 Thess, i. 8. } 2 Peter iii. 12. 
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without law unto Christ.” “Stand fast 
therefore in that liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made you free.” Enjoy and improve 
what you haye; affect not more than a wise 
providence permits. Look forward to that 
day when you shall join an innumerable 
company of angels, yourselves like the an- 
gels of God in heaven; when you shall asso- 
ciate with the.spirits of just men made 
perfect, yourselves perfect as they are; when 
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you shall add your voices to the celestial 
choir, in singing “the Song of Moses and 
the Lamb;” when you shall see the face of 
God without dying, and hear his voice with- 
out quaking for fear. ‘ Now unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God’ and his Father; to him be 
glory and dominion forever and ever. 
Amen.” 
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Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner: but be thou partaker 
of the afflictions of the gospel, according to the power of God ; who hath saved us, and called us with 
an holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was 


given us in Christ Jesus before the world began; 


Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality to light through 


the gospel —2 Tumorny i. 8—10. 


Every dispensation of the Divine Provi- 
dence seems to be the basis and the prepara- 
tion of a farther display of wisdom and good- 
ness. The ‘last discovered purpose of the 
Eternal Mind, is the continuation, the exten- 
sion, and the improvement of that which 
immediately preceded it; and the glory 
hitherto displayed in the ways and works of 
God, however excellent, is hastening to lose 
itself in “a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory” yet to be revealed. Periods 
of immeasurable, incomprehensible duration 
had flowed, before this fair and majestic frame 
of nature was called into existence. For we 
read of a purpose of grace formed and given 
“before the world began,” and of “a kingdom 
prepared from the foundation of the world ;” 
of an election made, and of “eternal life 
promised, of God who cannot lie, before the 
foundation of the world.” ‘Who can tell what 
systems have preceded that which now exists? 
We know from scripture that one more glo- 
rious is to succeed it. “ According to his 
promise, we look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.”*— 
And who can tell what future systems may 
arise in endless progression? As well might 
the fluttering insect, which was born in the 
morning and perishes at night, presume to 
dive into the ages beyond the flood, or with 
bold, adventurous wiag attempt to soar into 
the heaven of heavens, and declare the won- 
ders of the world of spirits. P 

But though system may succeed system, 
though dispensations change, one thing is 
immutable, “the gracious purpose of Him 

* 2 Peter iii. 13. 


but is now made manifest by the appearing of our 


who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will.” One great object was kept 
in view before the world began, is still kept 
in view through the whole extent of its dura- 
tion, and is to be pursued through the endless 
ages of eternity. Do you need, Christian, to 
be told what it ist The salvation of the 
world by Christ Jesus. It is a little thing to 
say, that Abraham saw his.day afar off: that 
of him Moses wrote, Isaiah prophesied, David 
sung, and Paul preached. “These things 
the angels desire to look into.” On this 
exalted theme the everlasting counsels of 
peace revolved ; to mature them, the powers 
of heaven and earth were shaken; and to 
bring them to their consummation, a new 
creation shall expand infinite space, and a 
succession of ages that are never, never to 
expire. Placed at whatever point in this 
immense sphere, our eyes are still attracted 
to the glorious Centre, fromiwhich all light, 
and life, and joy, issue; and in whose light 
every inferior orb revolves and shines. 

The epistle of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles from which I have taken the subject 
of this Discourse, is addressed to Timothy, 
whom he styles his “dearly beloved son m 
the gospel,” and who had been ordained first 
bishop of the church of the Ephesians. Paul 
himself was at that time a prisoner. at Rome, 
and totally uncertain respecting the issue of 
a cause which affected his life, before the 
imperial court. What mercy, what justice 
was to be expected from such a prince as 
Nero—the monster who could fire his coun- 
Stood of his virtuous preceptor, 
m.mothert But we behold 
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in the prisoner a spirit much exalted above 
the fear of a tyrant, a mind prepared for the 
worst that could befal him, and expressing 
anxiety, not about personal safety, but about 
the success of the gospel, and the steadfast- 
ness of a beloved disciple. He solemnly 
charges that disciple not to suffer himself to 
be one moment shaken in the faith, by the 
persecution to which the cause of Christ had 
exposed himself, or the ills which he might 
still be called to endure for the testimony of 
Jesus: and, to enforce his charge, he sug- 
gests a view of the gospel which eclipses all 
created glory, “stills the enemy and the 
avenger,” plucks from death his sting, and 
robs the grave of its boasted victory. He 
represents Timothy and himself as engaged 
in a cause, which the great God himself, 
before all worlds, regarded as of superior 
importance, and made peculiarly his own; 
which “at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners” he disclosed, and which at length, “ by 
the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
he made manifest” to all men. Paul glories 
in the idea of being a worker together with 
God in this generous design ; in his appoint- 
ment to the office of “a preacher, and an 
apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles,” in 
the great mystery of godliness; in displaying 
and dispensing to a guilty, perishing world, 
the unsearchable riches of Christ—who had 
“abolished death, and brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the gospel.” 

In tracing the history of the patriarchs 
who lived both before and since the flood, 
from Adam to Abraham, and from Abraham 
to Moses, we have endeavoured to point out 
this unity of design, this steadiness of co-ope- 
ration, this progress of discovery. By what- 
ever name the typical person is designated, 
patriarch, prophet, high priest, under the Old 
Testament dispensation; whatever be the 
designation of the ministering servant under 
the New, apostle, evangelist, pastor, or elder, 
the office and the end of the institution is 
one and the same—to declare the Son of God, 
the Saviour of men, “for the perfecting of 
the saints, for dhe edifying of the body of 
Christ, till all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge’of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.”* 

_ Borne down the current of divine revela- 
tion, we have arrived with Israel at the 
mountain that burned with fire, and at awful 
distance, with trembling eyes beheld its sum- 
mit involved in clouds, clothed in terror; 
and with wonder and joy contemplated the 
cloud dispersing, the thunder ceasing, the 
terror done away, and Mount Sinai trans- 
formed into Mount Zion. Whatever farther 
progress we make, in whatever direction we 
proceed, we shall find this exceeding high 
mountain still in view; and, whether under 
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the conduct of the leader and commander of 
Israel, or of the Champion of Christianity, 
we are equally led by “one” and the same 
“Spirit” in “one hope,” to “one Lord, one 
faith, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in all.’”* 

We shall endeavour to connect our past 
and following Course of Lectures, by the 
view here presented to us by the apostle, of 
the plan of Providence in the redemption of 
the world; and the execution of it, “ by the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ.”— 
And you will be pleased to observe, 

I. It is God’s own purpose. The contri- 
vance, the discovery, the progress, the ac- 
complishment, all,’ all is from heaven. In 
what relates to this world, in what contri- 
butes to the sustentation and comfort of a 
transient life, human sagacity, ingenuity, and 
industry may challenge a little praise. Men 
soon invented and improved the necessary, 
useful, and ornamental arts. They soon 
learned to build cities, to work in brass and 
iron, to “handle the harp and organ.” But 
their dexterity, address, perseverance, and 
success in the pursuit of perishable interests, 
form an humiliating contrast with their 
awkwardness, indolence, inattention, and in- 
capacity in their higher, their spiritual, and 
everlasting concerns. _ Wise in trifles, or to 
do evil, how to do good they find not. The 
experiment was permitted to be fully made. 
It was proved how far the powers of nature 
could go. Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, 
improved one upon another ; and what was 
the result? “The world by wisdom knew 
not God.” They became vain in their ima- 
ginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. ‘“Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools; and changed the glory 
of the uncorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
fourfooted beasts, and creeping things.” 

To increase our wonder and mortification, 
when God’s purpose of mercy was declared, 
when his method of salvation was revealed, 
men were “slow of heart to believe.” They 
“resisted the Holy Spirit ;” Christ “ came 
to his own and his own received him not.” 
The disciples themselves understood not, be- 
lieved not “ what the prophets had spoken.” 
No wonder then that the doctrine of the 
cross was “to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks, foolishness.” Here then 
is a purpose, which not only is not of man’s 
forming, but which’ man uniformly and vio- 
lently opposed. In other cases, we behold 
the wisdom of God blending itself with hu- 
man counsels, directing, subduing them to 
its determination, and the great God graci- 
ously condescending to divide his glory with 
the creature. But if there be a design more 
peculiarly his, from which he claims undi- 
vided praise, which was not, which could 

* Eph. iv. 5, 6. { Rom, i. 22, 23. 
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not be of man, nor “ according to our works,” 
it is this, the gracious design of “saving 
them that believe,” by Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. : 

Il. This leads us forward to observe, that 
as the work of redemption is JeHovan’s own 
peculiar purpose, so it is a purpose of grace. 
The thoughts of “the Father of Spirits,” are 
unfolded, and they are-“ thoughts of peace.” 
Transporting view! Behold the greatest and 
most glorious of all beings employing hin- 
self in devising the means of doing good, of 
communicating happiness, of relieving the 
miserable; and forming a scheme of benevo- 
lence which extends from eternity to eterni- 
ty, and comprehends innumerable myriads of 
rational beings restored, recove~ed from ig- 
norance, from guilt, from misery, to wisdom, 
to holiness, to perfect and exalted felicity. 
Blessed purpose! The formation of man, 
the creation of an universe are only parts of 
it. Man was formed that he might be re- 
deemed; was sent into this world to be pre- 
pared “ for heavenly places in Christ J esus.” 
The firmament was expanded, adorned, 
lighted up, to witness the display of “the 
exceeding riches of the grace of God, in his 
kindness towards us through Christ Jesus ;” 
and every successive opening of the plan of 
Providence is only a new discovery, a more 
endearing expression of the love of Christ, 
“ which passeth knowledge,” of “ the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding.” 
Think, O guilty man, think, O my soul, what 
a purpose of justice, think what a purpose of 
wrath would have been, had “ God sent his 
Son into the world to condemn the world !” 
The spirit fails at the dreadful thought. Be- 
hold an insulted God descending to confound 
the pride and presumption of the builders of 
Babel; and mark their speedy dispersion. 
Behold a righteous God descended on a pur- 
pose of fiery indignation against polluted 
Sodom ; and consider, in trembling silence, 
the smoke of her torment ascending up to 
heaven. Behold a whole world of ungodly 
men overwhelmed with the waters of a 
deluge; and learn how dreadful, how incon- 
ceivably dreadful a deliberate purpose of ven- 
geance is. And, when you have pondered 
it well, reflect with wonder, gratitude, and 
delight, that “ God ‘so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life ;”* that: Christ came 

‘to seek and to save that which was lost 
Again, o- 

Ill. This purpose of God, this purpose of 

race was formed before the world began. 
Bite purposes are feeble, fluctuating, un- 
‘enlightened; obstructed by unforeseen events, 
they are constrained to change their direc- 
tion, and to assume a new form, The im- 
perfect work which through many difficulties 


* John iii. 16. 
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is at length executed, bears no manner of 
resemblance to the original design. Man 
performs what he may, because he cannot 
effect what he would. He is governed by 
circumstances over which he has no power. 
But the distinctions of past and future, 
vanish away from before the eye of God. 
There can be no difficulty in the way of al- 
mighty power, nothing concealed from the 
view of omniscience. The duration of a 
world shrinks into a single moment before 
Him who is “from everlasting to everlast- 
ing.” Contingency and chance can have no 
effect on the counsels of Him “ who seeth 
the end from the beginning,” and saith, “ My 
counsel shall stand, and I will fulfil all my 
pleasure.” 

Christianity as old as the creation! It 
boasts a much more ancient date. The 
creation is of yesterday, the world is not yet 
six thousand years old; but christianity is of » 
the essence of God himself. It bears date 
“of old, even from everlasting.” “This 
pure river of water of life” proceeds out of 
the throne of God, who dwells in inaccessible 
light. Imagination wearies itself, thought is 
lost, in tracing it up to its source. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, who from eternity, in the 
greatness of his might, in the plenitude of 
his goodness, in the incomprehensibility of 
his wisdom, condescended to fix the bounds 
of thy habitation, to arrange the events of 
thy mortal existence, to prepare thy place in 
the heavenly mansions; who “before the 
world began” surveyed with complacency 
and delight his own benevolent design, his 
own glorious work, the universe which he 
was about to speak into being, the bit of clay 
he was to fashion into a man, the immortal 
spirit which his breath was to inspire, the. 
needy, perishing wretch whom his mercy 
was toredeem. But, 

IV. The blessed Author of this gracious, 
everlasting purpose, has revealed and be- 
stowed it in his own way. He “hath saved 
us,” “not according to our works,” nor in 
the way of our own wisdom—it is given us 
in Christ Jesus. From the formation of the 
merciful plan of salvation to its consumma- 
tion in glory, the necessity of a mediator is 
never for a single*moment left out of view. 
His name, like a sweet perfume, is wafted on 
the wings of every wind, Survey the world 
of nature through all its vast extent, and in 
its minutest particle, and we behold the om- 
nific “ Worp by whom all things were made, 
and without whom nothing was,made that is 
made.” He also “ upholdeth all by the word 
of his power ;” “all power is given unto him © 


of redemption at whatever page, and it still 

unfolds the mercy of God through Christ 

Jesus our Lord. . Conducted of the Spirit 

back to the eternal days of uncreated light, 

admitted to the deliberations of the councils 
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of peace, we hear the Son of God proclaim, | and understand ; he compares the model with 
“J am Alpha,”’“the beginning.” Carried | the structure, and finds the tabernacle erect- 
forward in joyful hope to the day when he| ed in the plain, the perfect counterpart of the 
shall “ make all things new,” the same voice | pattern delivered in the mount—He finds 
still proclaims, “I-am Omega,” “ the end-| the scriptures fulfilled, the predictions veri- 
ing,” “who was, and is, and is to come.” | fied, the types explained, realized, Justified ; 
Search the Scriptures ; consult the prophets; | all things finished in and by the Lord Christ. 
to him they “all give witness.” Meditate} | What hath been executed? He hath abo- 
the promises; “all the promises of God in| lished death, that hated, hideous spectre, 
him are ‘yea, and in him amen, unto the| through fear of whom the fallen posterity of 
glory of God.” Examine the record; this is] Adam are “ subject to bondage.” He hath 
the record, that God hath given to us eternal | restrained the power, put an end to the do- 
life ; and this life is in his Son. He that| minion, annihilated the existence of the king 
hath the Son hath life: and he that hath not] of terrors. Through sin death gained ad- 
the Son of God hath not life.”* Consider} mission into the world; in sin his empire is 
the ministration of angels; the covenant of | founded; by sin he is armed with a mortal 
promise “ was ordained by angels in the hand| sting. By the great propitiation for sin he 
‘of a Mediator.” Hearken to a voice from| is banished thence, his reign is terminated, 
the most excellent glory: “This is my be-| his sting is plucked out. Ask that sickly, 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased, hear | pining creature, what it would be to have 
him.” All is light and glory; but not asin-| the disease which is perceptibly preying upon 
gle ray of light is transmitted through any | his vitals abolished? Ask that dejected pri- 
medium but this. All is grace—free, sove-| soner of despair, what it would be to have his 
reign grace ; but there is not one intimation | debt discharged, and the writ of his confine- 
given, not one act of favour conferred, but | ment abolished ? Ask the wretch condemned, 
through the “one Mediator between God} what it would be to have the fatal handwri- 
and man, the Man Christ Jesus.” To him| ting of judgment that is against him abolish- 
let every knee bow, to him every tongue|ed? And let the answers you would receive 
confess, of things in earth and things in| convey, as well as they can, a sense of the 
heaven. What saith the scripture? “ He] obligation under which we lie, to Him, who 
putteth no trust in his saints, and his angels| hath done away the deadly plague which 
he chargeth with-folly.” Is not this a plain] wastes, which threatens, which destroys the 
declaration, that the highest and holiest of | soul; to Him, who hath paid the enormous 
created beings are imperfect and dependent; | debt “ to the uttermost farthing,” purchased 
that they stand in need of a Mediator-and | a release, set open the prison doors; to Him 
Advocate in order to their acceptance with a| who hath cancelled the awful sentence of a 
holy God? And is it not for this reason, | righteous God, “ nailing it to his cross.” He 
that, “when he bringeth in the First-begot-| hath abolished death, with all the wo that 
ten into the world, he saith, And let all the| leads to it, all the dreadful wo that is in it, 
‘angels of God worship him ?”’—It being the | all the more tremendous wo that succeeds : 
fundamental law of God’s everlasting king-| sickness and pain, ich and old age: the 
dom before the world was, and after it’ shall] bitter pang that rends asunder the body and 
be burnt up and pass away, with all that it the spirit; the hell that follows. And by 
contains, under patriarchs, prophets, and| what wonderful means hath all this been 
apostles, under the legal and under the evan-| effected ? “ through death” he has destroyed 
gelical dispensation, under the dominion of | “ him that had the power of death.” Into 
grace and in glory, on earth and in heaven, | his own snare the deceiver has fallen; by 
that there should be access to hope in, and| his own weapons the enemy has been dis- 
acceptance with God, for men and for angels, | armed; his own triumph hath proved his ruin. 
only through the Son of his love, the eternal] “ O death, where is thy sting? .O grave, 
Word which made and supports all things. | where is thy victory? "The sting of death 
AV LD conformity with this glorious*pur- | is sin, and the strength of sin is the law. But 
pose and grace in Christ Jesus, what hath| thanks be to God which giveth us the victory, 

- been executed? Every thing worthy of a} through-our Lord Jesus Christ.?* 
design so grand, every thing worthy of its What hath been executed? He hath 
great “ Author,” worthy of the glorious| brought life and immortality to light. It is 
“Finisher of our faith.” His appeari more than flattering hope or fond desire ; it 
hath made it manifest. The clearest sichiee is more than the speculation of a philosophic 
i of the prophets, like the blind man only half | mind, or the presumptuousness of reasoning 
__ restored to vision, saw men but as trees walk-| pride ; it is more than patriarchal confidence, 
‘ing, but now, under the gospel, the dullest} or the dawning light of Mosaic revelation. 
and most despised among believers sees every | It is desire warranted, and hope supported 
hing plainly ; he sees the eternal purpose of | by facts: it is reason justified and confirmed 
God written in characters which he can read | by demonstration ; it is the morning light of 
* John v. lf, 12. * * 1 Cor. xv. 55-57. e': 
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promise, advanced to the perfect day of dis- 
covery and accomplishment. “ He that rais- 
ed up Christ from the dead, shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth 
in you.”* “ For if we believe that Jesus 
died, and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.”+} 
This is not the cold peradventure of a sage, 
saying, “ If ine this I err, I willingly err ;” 
but the blessed assurance of an apostle, say- 
ing, “ I know whom I have believed, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against 
that day.”{ “1am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day : and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appear- 
in ae, 

And can it be necessary to inquire who 
caused this light to arise? Who removed 
the veil, and disclosed the hidden glories of 
eternity? What power could tune the hu- 
man tongue to such raptures, and inspire a 
mortal breast with such holy and ‘triumphant 
joy?“ God is the Lorp, which hath show- 
ed us light.” - It is * the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, who showeth to his servants things 
which must shortly come to pass.” “ By 
the gospel life and immortality are brought 
to light ;? “ Even the mystery which hath 
been hid from ages and from generations, but 
now is made manifest to his saints: to whom 
God would make known what is the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the Gen- 
tiles; which is Christ in you the hope of 
glory.”’|| “ 2 

Learn hence the folly and danger of all 
opposition to the plans of eternal Providence. 
“ He is wise in heart, and mighty in strength : 
who hath hardened himself against Him and 
hath prospered?’ ‘ Why do-the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? 


The kings of the earth set themselves, and | 


the rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lorp, ‘and against his anointed, saying, Let 
us break their bands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us. He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh: ‘The Lorp shall have 
them in derision. Yet have I set my King 
upon my holy hill of Zion. Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine in- 
_heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
~ for thy possession.”** “ Tf this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought: but 
: if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.”++ “ Verily L say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
* Rom. viii. 11.. + Thess. iv. 14. ¢ 2Tim. i. 12. 


§ 2Tim. iv. 6—8. _ || Col. i. 26, 27. Tf Job ix. 4. 
» ** Psalvii. 2,3, 4.6, 8. tt Acts v. 38, 39. 
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no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfil- 


led.2* Wo be to him who striveth with . 


his Maker.” Sinner, learn wisdom in time; 
cease from the ruinous contention; “ it is 


hard for thee to kick against the pricks; ~— 


thou art wounding, destroying only thyself: 
“ Kiss the Son lest he be angry, and ye pe- 
rish from the way, when his wrath is kindled 
but a little. Blessed are all they that put 
their trust in him.’’} 

Christians, be of good courage; “in pa- 
tience possess ye your souls.” God will 
support and vindicate the cause that is his 
own.. His truth and faithfulness, evinced by 
the interposition of ages past, are a full secu- 
rity for his care and attention through ages 
to come. Time, which impairs all things 
else, gives stability, force, and effect to the 
purposes of Heaven. The dissolution of the 
frame of nature is the consummation of the 
work of redemption. As the writings of 
Moses are an improvement upon the 'tradi- 
tional knowledge of the antediluvian world ; 
and as the gospel is an improvement upon 
the law and the prophets, so, “according to 
his promise,” we look for a new economy, 
which shall be an improvement upon, and an 
extension, confirmation, and accomplishment 


‘of the gospel dispensation. 


Learn to aspire after the honour and hap- 
piness of working together with God in for- 
warding this gracious design. It is the 


glory of the most exalted of all beings; and ~ 


therefore, surely, deservedly claims the em- 
ployment of the noblest powers of man. 
What heart would not rejoice in putting 
forth a helping hand, towards rearing this 
blessed fabric, were it but.to drive a pin, or 
fasten a. cord. Remember that carelessness 
here is highly criminal; that to sit still is 
not only robbing’ yourself of the most exqui- 
site pleasure, and declining the highest ho- 
nour of which your nature is capable, but is 
at the same time the highest insult to your 
Creator, and the most certain means of in- 
curring his displeasure, Look around you, 
and observe these myriads of fellow-crea- 
tures, less favoured of heaven than you are ; 
consider them well, and be ‘to them in the 
place of God. Extend to them that compas- 
sion which the Father of mercies hath ex- 
tended toward thee. 

See, my brothers, they are deformed, dis- 
eased in body; they are distressed in their 
circumstances; they are grieved in mind; 
alas, they “are dead in trespasses and sins!” 
Lost to God, lost to all the valuable purposes 
of existence, better for them they had never 
been born. yet they are your brethren; 
they are susceptible of pleasure and pain 


like you; the same sun enlightens them; 


the gospel aims at relieving them as well 


you; the same God created, and sustains, — 


and cares for you both. Have pity upon 
* Matt. v. 18. + Psalm ii. 12. . 






God.” 
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them; strive to restore them to peace with 
themselves, to peace with the world, to 
peace with God. “It is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish.”* “Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy upon them.” Let 
the purpose of grace comprehend them, 
even them also. ? 

Son of God, who didst restore agility to 
the lame, sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, the faculty of speech to the dumb, life 
to the dead, and who givest wisdom to the 
wise}—thou shalt renovate all things, thou 
shalt abolish death and point out the path of 
life! ©, I shall bless thee with transports 
of joy ineffable, in the day when the powers 
: ** Matt. xviii. 14. 
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of heaven shall be shaken, and the heavens 
pass away with a great noise, and the earth 
with all that it contains shall be consumed! 
Then thy suffering creatures, delivered from 
all the ills which oppressed them, shall be 
clothed upon with a glorious and immortal 
body, fashioned like to thy glorious body ; 
shall be perfectly conformed to thy blessed 
image—the image of the first-born among 
many brethren! Then the Saviour of the 
world shall pronounce, not from the expiring 
agony of the cross, but from the radiance of 
a throne above the skies, “It is finished!” 
Then He who “maketh all things new,” 
shall with complacency contemplate this 





second glorious creation, and proclaim “all 
is good, yea, very good ‘” 
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LECTURE 


And Moses went up into the mount, and a cloud 


LVL. 


covered the mount. And the glory of the Lord abode 


upon Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days; and the seventh day he called unto Moses out of 
the midst of the cloud. And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the 


ynount, in the eyes of the children of Israel. And M 


oses went into the midst of the cloud, and gat Him up 


into the mount; and Moses was in the mount forty days and forty nights—Exopus xxiv. 15—18. . 


Breap is not more necessary to the sup- 
port of human life, than religion is to the 
happiness of a rational being. Man, in his 
better, his immortal part, “lives by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
In more than one instance the mira- 
cle has been exhibited, of sustaining the 
body without food, and yet no pain nor in- 
conveniency felt; but for the soul to exist, 
and to exist in comfort, undirected by the 
precepts, unenlightened by the discoveries, 
unsupported by the consolations of religion, 
is a miracle not tobe performed. It is the 
more to be lamented that the attempt is so 
often fatally made, of living “ without God 
in the world;” of pursuing a happiness that 
is independent of the great Source of light 
and joy; of seeking peace, rest, and enjoy- 
ment in the neglect or violation of his com- 
mandments. Happy it is for men, if after 
having made the fruitless experiment of 
“seeking the living among the dead,” and 
after having at length discovered that suc- 
cess is vanity, and that disappointment is 
vexation of spirit, have been persuaded, be- 
fore it was too late, to draw their felicity 
from the pure and neyer-failing sources of 
faith and a good conscience; happy they, 


~ who, reconciled to God through Christ Jesus 


their Lord, enjoy real tranquillity in life, 
and well-grounded hope in death. 
We tremble as we behold Moses advan- 
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cing to the summit of the burning mountain 
to meet God. Who can walk into the midst 
of a flaming furnace and live? But is it 
possible to remove from God an: instant of 
time, a hair’s breadth of space? No: God 
is about our path and our bed, is watching 
our going out and coming in, our lying down 
ond rising up. God is in this place: and, 
were our eyes opened, we should even now 
behold his face clothed with the frowns of 
just displeasure, or beaming with the smiles 
of paternal love. 

Was the law given by “the disposition of 
angels,” arrayed in all their majesty and 
might? O how benign their aspect, how 
affectionate their assiduity, how vigilant 
their care, could we but behold them, while 
they aid the preaching of the everlasting 
gospel, while they attend the assemblies of 
a Christian church, and minister to them who 
are the heirs of salvation! As the awful- 
ness and solemnity of the prophet’s condition 
are not peculiar to him, and to that import- 
ant occasion, so neither are the privileges 
which he enjoyed, nor the communion to 
which he was admitted, peculiar and perso- 
nal. Christian, you have but to retire into 
your closet and to shut the door after you, and 
you are immediately on the top of a higher 
mountain than Moses climbed, and are near 
to God as he was in the most precious mo- 
ments of the most intimate communication. 


wm 
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. . Alone, or in company, we have-access at all 
_ times to the throne of grace; and we have 
_ what gave him safety and confidence. in 
drawing nigh unto God—an Advocate with 
the Father, a great High Priest, a Mediator 
betwixt God and us. Lee 

The great Jehovah, having delivered in 


every circumstance of magnificence that, 


could excite attention, procure respect, and 
enforce obedience, that law, whose general 
nature, tendency, and design, together with 
its relation to the evangelical dispensation, 
were the subject of a former Lecture, pro- 
ceeded to regulate their civil polity. But 
not by an audible voice, in the ears of all 
the people, as he had done the law of the 
ten commandments, but in private confe- 
rence with Moses, to be by him delivered to 
the people, he delivered those institutions 
ofa civil and political nature, which regarded 
their social and national capacity. In study- 
ing these; the lovers of scripture will rejoice 
to trace the justest and most comprehensive 
views of human nature, the noblest and most 
liberal ideas of legislation, the most perfect 
equity, the profoundest sagacity, and the most 
unbounded kindness and benevolence. . But 
it exceeds our strength, and it consists not 
with our plan, to go into the detail of these 
excellent statutes. We pursue the history. 
The voice from Sinai having, in dreadful 
glory, proclaimed the conditions of this new 
covenant, directions are given for the solemn 
and public ratification of it. ‘This was done 
that the -obligation, which was originally, 
invariably, and necessarily binding upon the 
parties, might acquire additional force from 
voluntary consent, and from the intervention 
of august and significant ceremonies. I trust 
it will be neither unentertaining nor unin- 
structive to attend to the description of these 
ceremonies as they stand upon the sacred re- 
cord. They are highly interesting, whether 
we consider them as the venerable remains of 
avery remote antiquity, being no less than 
three thousand three hundred and forty-three 
years prior to the present time ;* or as the ori- 
ginal compact in the constitution of an an- 
cient, important, well-known, and generally 
interesting national government; or as form- 
ing part of the plan of a divine administra- 
tion, whose force can never be. spent, whose 
influence on human virtue and happiness can 

never expire. ; ; 
- God has “spoken once in his holiness,” in 
a sensible manner, has made himself seen, 
heard, and felt by a whole people together. 
But it is neither consistent with his dignity, 
nor favourable to man’s improvement, that 
he should always or often make himself 
known in that manner. He has spoken thus 
once, that every hearer might have a perso- 
nal reason for acknowledging and adoring 
the dread Jehovah, the Fountain ofall power, 

* A. D.1792. 
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the supreme Author of every establishment, 


| And he speaks thus but seldom, that all men « ~ 


may learn to revere conscienee, his vice- 
gerent. upon earth, to study his word, the 
interpreter of his nature and will; and to re- 
spect, and “be subject to the powers which 
he ordained of God, not only for wrath, but 
for ‘conscience’ sake.” Directions are ac- ' 


cordingly given to ratify the covenant, not 


by the whole people in person, but by their 
ae res The persons summoned to 
attend on this great occasion, are; first, 
Moses himself; who was to represent the 
Mediator between the high contracting par- 
ties; then Aaron and his two sons, Nadab, 
and Abihu, who represented the Levitical 
body, or order of priesthood; and finally, 
seventy of the elders of Israel, who were to 
act in the name of the congregation at large. 
When we observe the names of Nadab and 
Abibu in this respectable list, and look for- 
ward to their dreadful and untimely end, we 
are led to a reflection of no small importanee 
in studying the sacred volume; namely, that 
the destination of Providence in raising par- 
ticular persons to eminent, honourable, and 
important stations in civil society, is some- 
thing extremely different from “ the election 
according to grace.” | A Cyrus and a Nebu- 
chadnezzar may be the servants of God, to 
execute his vengeance or his love, without 
knowing any thing of their Employer; and 
their private and personal’ character may 
remain unaffected by their public conduct. 
The man according to God’s own heart, in 
the view of some great object of publie uti- 
lity, has sometimes been found dishonouring 
God by private vice, and degrading, destroy- 
ing himself, while he has been materially 
serving the world. This most serious con- 
sideration dictated to the great apostle of the 
Gentiles that necessary rule of conduct. “I 
keep under my body and bring it into sub- 
jection ; lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast 
away.”* And it isa loud call to every one 
who acts in a public capacity, to support and 
adorn it by private virtue and unaffected 
piety.. While the great God was thus’ put- 
ting honour on these seventy-three persons 
in the eyes of all the people, he sees it ne- 
cessary to put and to keep them in mind of 
their distance and dependence; “ Worship 
ye afar off: Moses alone shall come near 
the Lord, but they shall not come nigh.” 
This message being reported to the people, 
they express their cheerful and unanimous 
consent. “ All the people answered with one 
voice, and said, All the words which the 
Lord hath said will we do.”’} Moses upon this 
reduces into writing the articles of the treaty 


between God and the people, to be recited 


aloud in the hearing of all the parties con- 

cerned, previous to the solemnities of the 
* 1 Cor. ix. 27. { Exad. xxiv. 3. 
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the representatives of every tribe standing 
by the pillar peculiar to their tribe, the other 










my nage ga ' 
ensuing ratification. According to the form | th 
observed upon such occasions, rising up early | 1" 
in the morning, he builds an altar under the | 


hill, the emblem of the divine presence, on 
the one side; “and twelve pillars, according 
to the twelve tribes of Israel,”* or an heap 
consisting of twelve large stones, according 
to the number of the tribes, to represent the 
people, on the opposite side; and upon it he. 


offers a burnt-offering, a sacrifice made by | 


fire unto the Lord. ‘The application of the 
blood of the victim principally challenges our 
attention in the celebration of this awful 
rite. It was divided into two equal parts: 
one half was put into basins, and placed by 
the twelve pillars of stone; where. in all 
probability were arranged the seventy elders, 


half was sprinkled upon the altar on the 
other side’ Thus, that which constituted 
the life of the sacrifice was separated, and 
Moses, standing between the divided parts, 
and having some of the blood now denomi- 
nated the blood of the covenant, or of the 
purifying victim,.in his hands, rehearsed 
aloud the words of the covenant in the audi- 
ence of the people who were represented 
by their elders, and then solemnly demanded 
whether they acceded to the conditions of it. 

The form of adjuration employed in such 
cases, as you heard-in a former Lecture,t 
now in the hands of many of you, was mex- 
pressibly awful and tremendous. “As the 
body of this victim is cleft asunder, as the 
blood of this animal is poured out, so let my 
body be divided. and my blood shed, if I prove 
unsteadfast and perfidious.” . Under an en- 
gagement of this dreadful import, they con- 
sent to the conditions of the treaty, saying, 
“ All that the Lord hath said will we do, and 
be obedient.”{ Whereupon Moses takes of 
the blood, and sprinkles it upon the people, 
in the persons of their representatives, as he 
had before sprinkled it upon the altar, ex- 
pressing thereby God’s acceptance of their 
persons and services, and his engagement to 
fulfil all that the covenant promised on his 
part. Matters being thus adjusted, and peace 
established, the burnt sacrifice is succeeded 
bya peace-oficring, and the parties, as friends, 
sit down to partake of a common repast. This 
is evidently the meaning of the expression 
in the end of the eleventh verse: ‘ Also 
they saw God, and did eat and drink,” that is, 
ag in the presence of the most high God, at 
peace with him, and at peace among them- 
selyes, they did eat of the same bread and 
drank of the same cup. It would be easy, 
were it necessary to confirm this interpreta- 
tion by quoting the practice of other nations 
in later times, undoubtedly borrowed from 
rites of God’s own institution. It would 
appear from the letter of the narration, that 

* Bxod. xxiv.4. ¢ Leeture xiii, =} Exod. xxiv. 7. . 
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verse 4; and when the solemnities of that 
inferior station were duly celebrated, the 
nation whom God had thus chosen is exalted 
to a superior rank, and admitted to a more 
intimate union with their Maker. “ Out of 
ion, the perfectio: beauty, God now 
shines, calling to the heavens from above, 
and to the earth, Gather my saints together 
unto me; those that have made a covenant 
with me by sacrifice.* Purified by blood, 
the blood of the covenant, they are encour- 
aged to mount higher and higher, to approach 
nearer and nearer; they are enabled, with 
enlightened eyes, to discern more clearly, 


and to look more steadfastly. 


Being sprinkled with blood, “then went 


up Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel; and they saw 
the God of Israel: and there was under his 
feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire- 
stone, and as it were the body of heaven in 


his clearness. And upon the nobles of the 


children of Israel he laid not his hand: also 


they saw God, and did eat and drink.”+ What 


a stream of splendid ideas here rushes in upon 


us!’ “They saw’the Gop of Israel.” They 


saw Him ‘whose presence is the glory of 
heaven, the light of whose countenance is 


the joy of angels and archangels; they saw 


him descended to earth, to be the light, glory, 
and joy of his people, to dwell among them, 
and to be their friend, their father, and their 
God; they saw Him engaging himself by 
every thing that could affect the senses, kin- 
dle the imagination, or melt the heart, to 
guide and protect them, to provide for them, 


to bless them, and to do them good. “The 


saw the God of Israel,” their father’s ; 


their owh covenant God, and the God of their 


seed to the latest generations. They saw 


Gop! but what did they see? That face 
whose lustre constrains the cherubim to cover 


their faces with their wimgs—those eyes, 
which “as a flame of fire to go up and down. 
through the earth,” which discern impurity 


in the heavens and folly in angels—that 
mouth which spake the universe into exis- 
tence, and: whose lightest word shakes the 
foundations of the everlasting hills—the hand 
that wields the thunder, or the feet that walk 
upon the swift wings of the wind? No; the 
nobles of Israel had shrunk into nothing be- 
fore such an awful display of Deity. He 
needed not to have laid his hand upon them; 
one glance of those piercing eyes which 
guard the law, had been sufficient to consume 
them in a moment. What then did they see? 
What was under his feet; and even that, 
something which could not be represented, 


* Psalm 1. 5. } Exod. xxiv. 9—11. 


as ratified. He builded the alt 
hill, and set up the pillars, ey t 


expressed, or described; “as it were the body 
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is clearness.”* Like Paul 
caught ae inéapa- 
le to tell whether‘in the body or out of the 

+ caught up into paradise, ant listening 

1¢ conversation of its blest inhabitants, 
it what he heard were words unspeakable, 
ich it is not lawful for man to utter.”} 
Was it needful to caution such men and such 

a people against idolatry? What similitude 
could they employ, who, though they enjoyed 
the fullest and most satisfying demonstration 
of Jehovah’s presence, felt their understand- 
ing confined, their imagination checked, their 
‘senses confounded. They are lost ina splen- 
dour which at once attracted and repelled; 
which was only the foundation and external 

_ vail where glory resided, the pevement not 
_the ceilingythe habitation not the inhabitant ; 
a splendour resembling the transparency of 
the gem, which seems to transmit the light, 
and the solidity of the gem, which no force 

can penetrate. . 

Is it too fanciful to suppose, that there is 
singular beauty in the colour of the jewel 
here specified by the sacred penman, who 
was an eye-witness of this glorious appear- 
ance, and who attempts to convey an idea of 
what he saw? “Paved work of a sapphire- 
stone,” the happy medium between the fair 
and dazzling Yaaro of the diamond, and the 
dim, familiar complexion of the emerald: not 
the fiery glare of the empyrean, nor the so- 
ber verdure of the earth; but the pellucid 
azure of the crystal sky, which equally cor- 
rects and tempers the dazzling power of the 
noontide sun, and the oppressive gloom of the 

_ midnight hour ; which possesses light enough 
to discover the object without distressing the 
organ, and shade sufficient to relieve without 
sinking into obscurity ! 

_ Not overwhelmed, but cheered and eleva- 
ted by this moderated display of the divine 
glory; having seen God and yet living; feel- 
ing his hand upon them yet uncrushed by its 
weight; the nobles of the children of Israel 
conclude the service of this eventful day by 
the banquet of peace and love. They must 
now return to secular employments, and de- 
scend from the mountain ; but Moses has yet 
farther manifestations of the will of God to 
receive, and is commanded to ascend still 
higher. “And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Come up to me into the mount, and be there: 
and I will give thee tables of stone, and a law, 
and commandments which I-have written: 
that thou mayest teach them.”{ Be our at- 
tainments what they will, who is he that 
“hath attained, or is already perfect?” Our 
arrival at one eminence is only to see from 
its summit another, and thence another still 
rising above us: but in moral and intel- 
lectual pursuits, this is a disappointment that 
mortifies not, an exercise that fatigues not: 
the joy of heaven is to make progress in the 
* Exod. xxiv. 10. { 2Cor. xii.4. } Exod. xxiv. 12. 
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contemplation and discovery of perfection 


that knows no limit, knows no end. 

From this higher elevation, Moses is in- 
formed that he is to receive the same law in 
a different form: “I will give thee tables of 
stone, anda law and commandments which 
I have written: that thou mayest teach 
them.’* As he arises towards heaven, the 
dispensation of which he was the minister be- 
comes more and more plain and palpable, A 
matter of such deep importance must not be 
trusted to the vague and varying traditions 
of fallible and changing men, but collected 
a a record that can defy the lapse of time, 
and preserve unchanging truth and dignity 
amidst the revolutions of empire and the wreck 
of nations. This was graciously intended to 
prevent the necessity of a frequent interposi- 
tion of Deity, which must at length have di- 
minished its impression by commonness and 
familiarity. ‘What God, therefore, at first, 
with his creative finger, curiously engraved 
on the heart of man, he audibly pronounced 
amidst the awful glories of Sinai, and after- 
wards committed to writing on tables of stone 
for perpetual preservation. And happy it is for 
man, that he has not been left, for moral and 
religious instruction, to the traditions of men, 
who are ever changing and inconsistent with 
themselves, or to the flimsy, imperfect, con- 
tradictory systems of philosophy and science, 
falsely so called; but that he is brought to 
the law and to the testimony, to Moses and 
the prophets, to the Saviour himself and his 
apostles, to a Bible anda Sabbath. Happy it 
is that every one is furnished with one and 
the same light to his feet, and lamp to ‘his: : 
paths, and that all are taught of God from the’ 
least tothe greatest. But indeed the care of 
Providence, in ‘preserving this precious re- 
cord, and transmitting it to us unaltered, un- 
impaired, is a perpetual miracle, a series of 
revelations, which we are bound to acknow- 
ledge with wonder, and to improve with gra- 
titude. 

In the next ascent into the mount, Moses 
is accompanied, a certain length at least, 
and no doubt by divine appointment, by Jo- 
shua, his minister, on whom God began to put 
honour thus early, in order to exalt him in 
the eyes of the people whom he was destined 
one day to command, and to prepare him be- 
times for the wise and faithful discharge of 
his high office, by communion with God. As 
this absence of Moses, from the weighty du- 
ties of his charge, was to’ be of longer con- 
tinuance than usual, the management of civil 
affairs, and the administration of justice were 
committed in the mean time to Aaron and 
Hur, his companions and coadjutors on the 
mount, when, by the lifting and holding up of 
his hands, Amalek was smitten before Israel. 
Was ever spot of this earthly ball so highly 
honoured as that barren mountain in the midst 

* Exod, xxiv. 12. > 
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of the desert? Persons, not places, possess | 


dignity. .'The presence of God confers great- 
ness and importance; He can receive none 


from created, much less from artificial pomp | 
- and magnificence. 


The great God “dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands.” “The 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens cannot 
gontain him ;” but “ Thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy, I dwell in the high and holy 
place; with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the hum- 
ble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.”* 7 
The curibsity of travellers has been excited 
to visit this scene of wonders. But is there 
not an intentional obscurity spread over the 
description, to baffle idle curiosity, and to call 
us to the spirit and intention of the dispen- 
sation, not the external apparatus of it? 
Wherever there is this book; wherever there 
is a principle of conscience; wherever there 
is common reason and understanding, there 
is the law, there is Sinai, there is God. It 
is not to make a pilgrimage to the holy se- 
pulchre, to stand on Calvary, to drive infidels 
by force of arms‘out of Jewry, that constitute 
the faith and piety of the gospel; but to know 


‘Christ Jesus, and him crucified, in “ the 


power of his resurrection and the fellowship 
of his sufferings, being made conformable un- 
to his death.” + . 
The appearance of God’s presence’ and 
providence vary their aspect, according to 
the distance at which they are contemplated, 
and the medium through which we view them. 
What to the nobles in the mount appeared 
‘as it were a paved work of a sapphire-stone, 
and as it were the body of heaven in his 
clearness,”{ to. the multitude in the plain 
wore a more threatening and terrible appear- 
ance. “The sight of the glory of the Lord 
was like devouring fire, on the top of the 


Fire at once consumes and refines, leaves to 
the pure gold all its solidity and value, and 
lays hold only of the dross. Moses undis- 
mayed, because following the command of 
God, advances into the midst of consuming 
fire; and so far is nature from being over- 
powered and destroyed by this keen, pierc- 
ing element, that it is rather cherished and 
strengthened by it. Flame supplies the place 
of food; instead of perishing in a moment, at 
the end of forty days, without any other means 
of subsistence, we see the prophet descend 
in additional glory and renovated vigour; for 
all creatures are, and do that which their 
Creator wills. 

The next seven chapters contain a minute 
description of that sacred structure and its 
service, which God intended should be “the 
shadow of good things to come;” of which 

* Tsai. Iii. 15. { Phil. iii. 10. 
{ Exod. xxiv, 10. . Exod xxivel7. 
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every iota and tittle at divine conthwvanéée 
and appointment, an undoubtedly had a 
meal and significaney which we cannot 
in every particular find out to perfection. The — 
pattern of it was showed unto Moses in the 
mount, and particular directions were given 
for its construction; in these were employe 
the forty days mentioned in the close of this 
chapter; when the history suddenly breaks off 
to exhibit a scene of a very different nature, 
which, if God. permit, will form the subject 
of the next pee ke 3 namely, the unprovoked 
revolt of Israel to idolatry, the fabrication of 
the golden calf, and the hasty descent of 
Moses, to stem that dreadful torrent of guilt 
and wrath which had begun to flow. a 

Tn the ratification of the covenant between _ 
God and Israel, we see the stress that was 
laid upon blood. ‘The blood of the innocent 
victim must be poured out, and the altar must. 
be sprinkled with blood. The elders of the 
people must be purified» with blood. ‘With- 
out the shedding of blood there ismo remis- 
sion, no friendship, no peace, no access: life 
must be paid to redeem life. Blood in the 
sacrifice is the one thing needful, the one ~ 
thing significant: blood in religious offices 
is all in all. Blood applied to any other pur- 
pose, is contaminating, unhallowed, unwhole- 
some for food, polluting not purifying to the 
flesh, is a source of corruption and death, not 
of health and life. The ideaiof blood; in one 
view or the other, runs through the whole 
history of redemption. It occurs not more 
frequently in the Old Testament than in the 
New. -One great sacrifice has indeed put 
an end for ever to the future effusion of blood; 
but it is still symbolically held out as the me- ' 
dium of reconciliation and access to God. 
“ We have redemption through his blood, the, 
forgiveness of sins according to the riches of 
his grace.”* We are redeemed, “ not with . 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot." “ We 
draw nigh to God through the blood of his 
Son.” -When we approach to ratify every 
one his personal covenant with God at the: 
communion table, we commemorate the 
death of Christ in the symbols of his body 
broken, and his blood shed. “ This is the 
blood of the covenant,” said Moses, “ which 
the Lord hath made with you,” and “ This 
is the New Testament in my blood,” saith 
Christ, “shed for the remission of sins.” 
When we look toward eternal rest, the holy 
city, the Jerusalem that is above, the new . 
and living way which leads thither, which 
conducts into the holiest ofall, is through 
the rent veil of the Redeemer’s flesh. “ His 
blood be upon us and on our children,” ex- 
claimed the Jews, while they were cruci-’ 
fying the Lord of glory. Dreadful impreca- 
tion ! 


* Eph. i. 7. t 1 Peter i. 18, 19. 
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O Lord, require not our blood of our own 
hand, nor of every man at the hand of his 


‘brother. O Lord, let this man’s blood be 


upon us and upon our children, not as an op- 
pressive load, as it was on those who with 

icked hands impiously shed it, but as an 
atonement for our sins, as a sacrifice of a 
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sweet smelling savour, acceptable unto God ; 
that “ being justified by faith, we may have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By whom also we may have access 
by faith into this grace where we stand, 
and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 
Amen. Amen. 
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LECTURE LVII 


And when the people saw that Moses delayed to come down out of the mount, the people gathered 
themselves together unto Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us gods which shall go before us; for 
as for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become 
ofhim. And Aaron said unto them, Break off the golden ear-rings which are in the ears of your 
wives, of your sons and of your daughters, and bring them unto me. And all the people brake off 
the golden ear-rings which were in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron. And he received 
them at their hand, and fashioned it with a graving-tool, after he had made it a molten calf: and 
— These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Kgypt—Exopus xxxil. 


Tue real instances of human folly and 
extravagance far exceed the conceptions of 
the most lively imagination. All history, 
and every day’s experience, justify the mor- 
tifying account which the prophet gives of 
our corrupted nature— The heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wick- 
ed: who can know it?’* The partiality of 
self-love, and the charity of a kind disposition, 
would at times lead us to form a more fa- 
vourable judgment both of ourselves and 
of others, than we deserve. The form of sin, 
seen in its nakedness, is so hideous, that we 
shrink from it with horror : but use familiar- 
izes the spectre ; and we are insensibly led 
to bear, to be, and to do that which once we 


~ abhorred. Could a prophet have foretold one 


half of the irregularities, the excesses, the 
enormities of our lives, we should have 
deemed the prediction a falsehood and an 
nsult ; and, with the resentment of conscious 
virtue, we should have been ready to exclaim 
in the wordsof Hazael, “Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this great thing?’ Yet 
alas ! the event has wofully verified the cruel 
imputation; and exhibited the man fallen 
from his excellency, become the very mon- 
ster he justly detested ; the man sunk into an 
object of pity, of scorn, or of detestation to 
himself and mankind. 

Many practices appear to us absurd and 
unnatural, merely because we are not accus- 
tomed to them. Herodotus relates, that Da- 
rius, king of Persia, having assembled the 
Greeks who ‘were under his command, de- 
manded of them what bribe they would take 


* Jer. xvii. 9. 


to induce them to eat the dead hodies of their 
parents, as the Indians did? Being answered 
that it was impossible for them ever to abandon 
themselves to so great inhumanity, the king, 
in the presence of the same Greeks, demand- 
ed of some Indians. what consideration would 
prevail with them to burn the dead bodies of 
their parents as the Greeks did? The In- 
dians expressing the utmost horror, entreated 
the king to impose upon them any hardship 
rather than that. Among the Hottentots, 
the aged, so long as they are able to do any 
work, are treated with great tenderness and 
humanity ; but when they can no longer 
crawl about, they are thrust out of the society, 
and put in a solitary hut, there to die of hun- 
ger or age, or to be devoured of wild beasts. 
If you expostulate with them upon the sa- 
vageness of this custom, they are astonish- 
ed you should reckon it inhuman: “Is it 
not much greater cruelty,” they ask, % to 
suffer persons to linger and languish out a 
miserable old age, and not put an end to their 
wretchedness, by putting an end to their 
days ?” 

Idolatry is one of those practices, to our 
apprehension, so foolish and unreasonable, 
that we wonder how it ever obtained footing 
in the world; and with difficulty are we 
brought to believe the avidity with which 
whole nations have given into it. The par- 
ticular circumstances of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, render their proneness to idol 
worship peculiarly monstrous and unaccount- 
able. The chain of miracles which accom- 
panied their deliverance from Egypt; that 
constant symbol of ar oe presence which 
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attended them, ‘the pillar of fire and cloud; 
‘the daily miraculous supply of bread from 
heaven; the recent anathema pronounced 


against the worship of images from the dread- 


ful glory of Mount Sinai; the scrupulous 
“care employed, if we may use the expression, 


to exhibit no manner of similitude of the 


-. Deity in Horeb, to prevent the possibility of 


a pretence to use, themselves, or to trans- 
-mit. to posterity, any sensible representation 
of the invisible God; all these, superadded 
to the plainest dictates of common sense and 
_reason, clothe with a blackness and maligni- 
ty not to be expressed, the strange conduct 
which is the subject of this chapter. 
Moses foreseeing the length of his absence 


in the mount, had wisely delegated his power. 


to Aaron and Hur, that the operations of 
government and the administration of jus- 
tice might suffer no interruption. God, the 
great God, was now vouchsafing to employ 
himself in prescribing a mode, and 4 minis- 
try of worship for his Israel, which should 
possess all the pomp and splendour display- 
ed by the nations in the service of their false 
gods, together with a sacredness and dignity 
peculiar to itself. He was preparing to gra- 
tify their very senses by external show, as 
their souls by heavenly wisdom. He was plan- 
ning a tabernacle, establishing a priesthood, 
and appointing festivals and sacrifices, whose 


" magnificence should leave them nothing to 


regret in the glory which they had seen in 
Egypt; and at that very time, they are employ- 
ing themselves in devising and executing a 
plam of religious service, equally disrespectful 
to God and dishonourable to themselves. 
Their guilt begins in sinful impatience 
and presumption. In matters both of life 
and of religion men greatly err, when they 
take upon them to carve for themselves. 
“Vain. men would -be wise, though man be 
born like a wild ass’s colt."* The transi- 
tion is so sudden that it seems incredible. 
Not many days are past since they had given 
the most solemn, explicit, and unreserved 
consent to the whole of the divine law. “All 
that the Lord hath said will we do, and be 
obedient.”+ The treaty had been but just 
ratified by a covenant, a sacrifice, and a feast, 
with a solemnity not easily to be forgotten. 
The noise of the mighty thunderings has 
scarcely ceased; the ineffable glory of the 
God of Israel is yet present to their eyes; 
they have not well recovered from the ter- 
ror inspired -by that voice which made hea- 
ven and earth to tremble. Yet even thus 
eircumstanced, as one man they fly to the ap- 
pointment, not of a new leader and command- 
er, though that had been ingratitude with- 
out-a parallel, but with an impiety the most 
shockiig and confounding, to the creation of 
-anew'god. And the very first exercise of 
: the power which was committed unto Aaron 
> * Job xi, 12. } Bxod. xxiv. 7 
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abettor, and an example, in practising t 


‘abominations of that country from which 


they had been so happily delivered. _ 

~ & And when the people saw that Moses de- 
layed to come down out of the mount, the 
people gathered themselves together un 
Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us gods 
which shall go before us: for as for this 
Moses, the man that brought us up out of the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what is become ~ 


of him.”* There is a sottishness, a madness, 


as well as a wickedness in certain vices, 
which, at first sight, we should deem inconsis- 
tent with each other. The irrationality ofthe 
brute, the frenzy of the lunatic, and the ma- 
lignity of the demon, here discover them- 
selves at once; and leave us perplexed 
which we are most to wonder at and deplore. 


“What shall we say of the stupidity which 


talked of making gods, and of following 
that as a guide which itself could not move, 
but as it was carried? With what notes of 
indignation shall we mark our abhorrence 
of that base ingratitude which could speak 
contemptuously of such a benefactor as Mo- 
ses; “ This Moses, the man that brought us 
up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not 
what has become of -him?’} With what 
holy resentment must we execrate the spirit 
that could deal thus perfidiously, presump- 
tuously with God ? 

After we have vented our anger and as- 


tonishment upon the conduct of these vile’ ” 


Israelites, let us pause and examine our- 
selves. Asserted by a strong hand and a 
stretched-out arm into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God, have we-never reverted in 
thought, in desire, in practice, into that very 
thraldom of sin from which the Son of God 
came to set us free? lying under the 
weight of benefits much more precious, and 
bound by engagements equally solemn and 
explicit, have we never swerved from the 
path of duty, never lost sight of our vows, 
never failed in our obedience? With so 
much clearer and fuller discoveries of the 
being, nature, and will of the one living and 
true God, have we feared and loved him, 
and only him; have we never bowed the 
knee to mammon, never worshipped in the 
house of Rimmon, never kissed the image of 
Baal? Alas, alas! we hate and condemn 
some sins merely because they are not our 
own, while we stand chargeable in the sight 
of God and man, with equal ‘or greater of- 
fences of a different kind; so blinded as not 
to perceive, so self-deluded as not to feel 
their enormity. ; ; 

Ts it not amazing to observe on the part 
of Aaron no reluctance against this horrid 
proposal; to hear from-his lips no remon- 
‘strance? Is it thus he discharges his sacred 
trust? Is this the man whom Jehovah was, 

* Exod, xxxii. 1. {Tbid. 
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in the meanwt potring to advance, and 
promoting to the dignity o 

_ Many things have been alleged in extenua- 
tion of his fault, though nothing can amount 
to a full vindication of his conduct. The 
conciseness of the sacred history, it has been 
said, may have suppressed some of the more 
favourable circumstances, and exhibited only 
a general view of the subject. Some of the 
Rabbins* pretend that his colleague in office, 


Hur, had lately been massacred in a popular 


~ commotion, for daring to resist the prevailing 
frenzy ; and that Aaron complied, through 
_ fear of similar treatment, after having thus 
deprecated the divine displeasure ; “ O Lord, 
T look up to thee, who knowest the hearts of 
men, and who dwellest in the heavens: 
Thou art witness that I act thus contrary to 
my own will. Lay it not to my charge.” 

Others explain away great part of the cri- 
minality, both of Aaron and of the people, by 
alleging that all they demanded, and all’he 
gave them, was an external object, where 
they might deposit the homage which they 
wished to render to the Supreme God ; and 

. thus they interpret the request of the peo- 
ple, “ Make us a sensible object of divine 
worship, which may always be before our 
éyes, and supply the place of God, when we 
shall be told of all the wonders he wrought 
for us in Egypt.”+ And a learned prelatet 
of our own country labours to prove, that 
Aaron presented only a hieroglyphic of the 
strength and power of the Deity, and he 
produces a few passages from ancient authors 
to prove, that the ox was an emblem of royal 
and sovereign authority, and the horns, in 
particular, a common and well known em- 
blem of strength. 

A fourth excuse has been pleaded in be- 
half of Aaron, founded on the letter of the 
sacred text. He feigned readiness to com- 
ply, according to these apologists,} in hope 
that the demand of the golden ornaments for 
the fabrication of the idol, acting upon their 
love of finery, or of wealth, might bring them 
to a stand, and break their resolution. But 
why set up an elaborate defence for a man 
who stands condemned by his own brother, 
who had the best means of information; and 
for one who himself had nothing, or worse 
than nothing, to produce in his own behalf, 
when charged by Moses with his fault? 

_ These spoils of the Egyptians had not been 
obtained in the most. honourable manner. 
Israel “borrowed and paid not again ;” and 
it proves a dreadful snare to them. Tf they 


had not carried off the gold, they might per-. 


haps have kept clear of the gods of Egypt. 
- But ill-gotten wealth never was and never 
can be a blessing ; and unwarrantable devices 
* In Schemoth Rabba, Sect. xli. fol. 156. 
+R. Juda, in Lib. Cozri. Part 1. Sect. xevil. fol. 47. 
{ Patrick, Bishop of Ely, on Exod. XXxxii. 4, p. 635. 
August. Tom. LV. Quest. xli. in Exod. page 118: and 
Theodoret, Tom. 1. in Exod. Quest, Ixvi. page 3. 
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sooner or later come to entangle the feet of 


those who use them. Mark, how one rapa- 
cious domineering passion swallows up many 
others. “Cana maid forget her ornaments, 
or a bride her attire?’ And yet behold the ~ 
daughters of Israel cheerfully sacrificing the 
darling embellishments of their persons to a 
mistaken principle of religion! If there be 
a passion more violent than another, it is the 
love of gold in the heart of a Hebrew; but 
we see one more violent than even that, the 
delirium of idolatrous superstition. 

It is dangerous to have the patterns of evil 
before our eyes. We soon learn to bear with 
what we see frequently ; we are insensibly 
led to approve what we have learned to suf- 
fer without being shocked; and what we 
heartily approve we are not far from adopt- 
ing» Israel has sustained greater injuries 
in Egypt than we are at first aware of, and 
they have been more deeply hurt in their 
minds than in their persons. The stripes of 
an Egyptian taskmaster are healed by ‘the 
lenient hand of time: but the wounds inflict- 
ed by the impure rites of Egyptian idols, are 
still festering at the heart, and. threaten 
death. fens 

Aaron is too eager and intent upon his 
shameful work, to escape the suspicion of 
being hearty in it. “And he received them 
at their hand, and fashioned it witha graving- 
tool, after he had made it a molten calf: and 
they said, These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.”* 
All that industry, all that art could do, is em- 
ployed to confer lustre and yalue on this 
worthless object; and yet he would have it 
believed, when he is called to account, that 
the form and fashion of the idol was the 
effect of accident, not of design: “I cast it 
into the fire, and there came out this calf”} 
What a pitiful figure does ingenious, indus- 


trious wickedness make, when it stands ex- - 


posed, convicted, self-condernned ! But the 
framing and erecting of this idol is not the 
whole extent of Aaron’s criminality. I am 
still more shocked at beholding an attempt 
to blend with its profane worship, the sacred 
day, the sacred ceremonies and. services of 
the true God. “ And when Aaron saw it, he 
built an altar before it; and Aaron made, 
proclamation, and said, To-morrow is a feast 
to the Lord.”{ What concord hath Christ 
with Belial? An attempt to form such an 
union as this, is more grossly insulting than 
even avowed neglect or opposition. It 
freezes the blood to observe a repetition of 
the same august ceremonies which were 


lately employed in the mount, for confirming | 


the grand alliance between the great J eho- 
vah and his people, in the settling of this 
strange leaSue between Israel and a bauble 
of their own invention. “They rose up 


.* Exod. xxxii. 4. } Exod. xxxii. 24. 
‘ { Exod, xxxii. 5. 
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early,” as men intent upon their purpose ; 
the altar is reared, the sacrifice is offered up, 


the peace-offering is provided, the feast of 
friendship is prepared and eaten. “They 
offered burnt-offerings, and brought peace- 
offerings : and the people sat down to eat, 
and to drink, and rose up to play.”* ‘These 
last words are supposed by some commenta- 
tors of note to be descriptive of a scene of 
‘extreme lewdness and debauchery. And 
certain it is, that one of the principal instru- 
ments of propagating and supporting idola- 


try, was the attraction of beauty and wan- 


tonness, vilely prostituted to decoy strangers 
into the homage of the impure and worthless 
deity of the place, That people must be in 
a dreadful state indeed, among whom reli- 
gion, the foundation of good morals, the 
guard of virtue, is employed as a minister 
to unhallowed pleasure, and a handmaid to 
“vice. 
' The prevalence of evil practices is a la- 
mentable thing, but the establishment of 
wrong principles is much worse. The 
wholesomest stream may be accidentally 
tainted and polluted, and work itself pure 
again; but if the. fountain be poisonous, 
nothing but death can flow from it. “When 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” + 
\ We are now conveyed from this awful 
scene of pollution in the valley, to a much 
more awful scene of meditated vengeance on 
the mount. While Moses was solacing him- 
self in the pleasing prospect of being soon 
dispatched to the people of his charge with 
messages of love; while he was rejoicing in 
the important transaction so lately past, con- 
fident that all was now settled between God 
and his people; the joy of this exalted _com- 
munication is suddenly interrupted by intel- 
ligence ofa new, unprovoked, and unexpected 
revolt, “And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Go, get thee down: for thy people which 
thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt, 
have corrupted themselves. They have 
turned aside quickly out of the way which I 
commanded them: they have made them a 
molten calf, and have worshipped it, and have 
sacrificed thereunto, and said, These be thy 
gods, O Israel, which have brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt.”{ An offended God re- 
fuses any longer to acknowledge as his, a 
generation of wretches who had rendered 
themselves so entirely unworthy of his slight- 
est regard. Justice awakes to a recapitula- 
tion of the benefits which they had received 
and the offences which they had committed, 
and concludes with a resolution totally to 
consume them. “It isa fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God?’ 
In the dialogue which passed upon this 
occasion, some of the most interesting objects 
* Bxod. xxxii. 6. {Jamesi.15. Exod. xxii. 7,8. 


nation.” 
man was controlled by much nobler and more 
generous principles; zeal for the honour of 
God, and compassion for a devoted people. 








| that can be contemplated present themselves. 


to our view. The condescension of divine 
friendship: As God would not “ hide from 
Abraham the thing which he was: about to 
do;” would take no step towards the destruc- 
tion of Sodom till that friend of God had been 
fully heard in itsbehalf; and could donothing 
till Lot was departed; so. the same God, rich 
in mercy, will not arise to vengeance against 
Israel, till Moses has been consulted and has 
acquiesced in the sentence. O the wonder- 
ful power of faith and prayer! Moses is 
represented as possessing a constraining 


power over omnipotence, the anger of Jeho- 


vah refuses to burn till his permission is 


obtained. O the wonderful grace and con- 


descension of the most high God ! Thus is 


justice ever tempered with mercy : “It is of 


the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, 


because his compassions fail not.”* 


A proposal is made to Moses, (and what is 


too hard for the Lord to perform?) which a 
selfish heart would eagerly have grasped at; 


“J will make of thee,” says God, “a great 
But selfishness in this truly great 


The intercessory address of Moses isa 


masterpiece of eloquence, and discovers a 


soul superior to all regards, but such as are 


worthy of a prophet, a hero, a patriot, and 


what. is superior to all, the friend of God. 
“ And Moses besought the Lord his God, and 
said, Lord, why doth thy wrath wax hot 
against thy people, which thou hast brought 


forth out of the land of Egypt, with great 


power and with a mighty hand. Wherefore 
should the Egyptians speak, and say, For mis- 
chief did he bring them out, to slay them in 
the mountains, and to consume them from 


the face of the earth? ‘Turn from thy fierce 


wrath, and repent of this evil against thy, 
people. Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Is- 
rael thy servants, to whom thou swarest by 
thine own self, and saidst unto them, I will 
multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, 
and all this land that I have spoken of will I 
give unto your seed, and they shall inherit, 
it for ever.”+ The holy man of God is con- 
cerned not only that the Judge of all the 
earth should do right, but that the divine 
conduct should stand vindicated in the eyes 
of the heathen. He proposes to himself the 
same end which Jehovah himself has in view 
in all that he does—the glory of his great 
name. He nobly prefers the fulfilling of the 
ancient, covenant with his venerable ances- 


-tors, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to the esta- 


blishment of a new covenant with himselfand 

his seed. He is willing to decrease, willing 

that his family continue obscure, that’ his 

head be laid low, provided the Lord be mag- 

nified, and Israel saved. 'This Isa greatness 
* Lam, ili, 22. { Exodus xxxii, W—13, 
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of mind which religion alone could inspire. 
‘Like a true son of Israel, he wrestles and 
makes supplication; and as a prince he too has 
power with God, and prevails, ifnot to prevent 
every expression of displeasure, at least to 
prevent the execution of the general doom. 
Having obtained this great point, he descends 
with haste from the mount, bearing in his 
hand the most precious work of art that skill 
ever executed. Who does not shudder at the 

ought of its having been destroyed? “And 
Moses turned and went down from the mount, 
and the two tables of the testimony were in 
his hand: the tables were written on both 
their sides; on the one side and on the other 
were they written. And the tables were the 
work of God, and the writing was the writ- 
ing of God, graven upon the tables.”* But 
‘why should we regret that a piece of curious 
workmanship, in dumb mattet, was destroy- 
ed? That loss soon might be and soon was 
repaired. Alas! we behold a more shocking 
spectacle every day—a race of thoughtless 
wretches deliberately, presumptuously de- 
facing God’s image, destroying his signature, 
engraved “not on tables of stone, but on 
the fleshly tables of the heart ;” inflicting on 

themselves aloss never to be repaired, not in 
’ a fit of holy zeal, but in a paroxysm of diabo- 
lical frenzy. 

Moses might destroy the tablets, but the 
spirit of the writing he could not disannul. 
When all sensible monuments are dissolved, 
the law maintains its adamantine solidity, its 
uncontaminated purity, its unpliant steadi- 
ness, its unbending dignity. The tablets 
were written on both sides, within and with- 
out. Every fragment therefore had some 
part of the law and testimony written upon 
it. Thus, in every particle of the human 
frame, there are self-evident traces of the 
finger of God—the understanding, the heart, 
the conscience, the memory ; shivers indeed, 
mutilated, defaced, but capable of being-re- 
paired and united. : 

But I find it impossible to collect into one 
efficient point of view the sequel of this 
eventful history, within the limits of one dis- 
course. Here therefore we set up another 
resting place, and from it take a cursory 
view of the ground over which we have tra- 
velled.. 

I. What a melancholy view presents it- 
self, of the corruption, the degeneracy, and 
degradation of human naturé. Behold a peo- 
ple lost to every noble, generous, manly prin- 
ciple: restrained by no law, awed by no 
threatening, susceptible of no endearment, 
influenced by neither shame nor gratitude ; 
boldly overleaping the bounds of reason and 
religion—and in that people behold “the 
carnal mind, which is enmity against God: 
which is not subject to the law of God, nel 
ther indeed can be.” Behold “the wickedness 

* Exodus xxxii. 15, 16. 
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of man, how great it is in the earth; and 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
how it is only evil continually.” Think not, 
however, O man, that thou art surveying a 
distant prospect, or travelling through afo- 
reign land. Think not that these Israelites 
are sinners above all the men of the earth, 
When thou hast thoroughly searched and 
known thyself, no account of human frailty 
will appear exaggerated. They framed and 
worshipped a golden image. How many my- 
riads hourly bend the knee to the same idol, 
changed only a little in form! See the tem- 
ple of mammon, how it is crowded. His vo- 
taries, see how much in earnest they are in 
their devotions. LHarly and late the incense 
ascends, Neither Jewish nor Christian sab- 
bath interrupts their attendance or'cools their 
ardour; while truth, and justice, and mer- 
cy, and the ‘love of God are offered a per- 
petual sacrifice to the insatiate demon, who 
never says, “it is enough.” Nor think that 
gold is the only deity which men adore. On 
searching into thy own bosom, some lurking 
imp, of different form, complexion, and tex- 
ture will be found; hid in close disguise, un- 
known indeed of men; but to the eye of God 
and conscience clearly confessed. Down 
with it; it is thy dishonour, and threatens 
thy ruin. | | 

If. Rejoice with trembling, while you con- 
template the affecting prospect which opens 
of the severity and mercy of the great God 
—the severity, which by the hand of Levi 
cut off three thousand of the offenders, in the 
heat of their offence; which threatened to 
exterminate the whole. race, and which, in 
“the day of visitation, visited their sin 
upon them”’—the mercy which relented, 
which pitied and spared the guilty, which 
listened to the voice of intercession, and 
accepted the atonement. Thou thyself, O 
sinner, art a monument of both the one and 
the other. Thy life is forfeited to justice ; 
thou art daily enduring the punishment of 
thy transgressions ; thou standest continually 
exposed to severer ills than any thou hast 
yet felt, and far beyond what fear itself can 
figure. Yet mercy suffers thee to live; there 
is hope concerning thee: the glad tidings 
of salvation are in thine ears; “ Behold the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world!” “ Behold now is the accepted time, 
behold now's the day of salvation !” “Where- 
fore, let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, 
and break off thy sins by righteousness, and 
thine iniquities by showing mercy to the’ 
poor: it may be” more than “a lengthening 
of thy tranquillity,” it may prevent eternal 
misery. 

Ill. Behold a greater than Moses is here 
—an Intereessor more compassionate, more 
earnest, more powerful : “A Prince with God” 
who ever prevails; a propitiation ever merito- 
rious and successful; “blood that cleanseth 
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from all sin.” “If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous; and he is the propitiation for our 
sins: and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world.”* “ Who in the days of his 
flesh, when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications, with strong crying and. tears, 
unto him that was able to save him from 
death, and was heard in that he feared. 
“Though he were a Son, yet learned he obe- 
-dience by the things which he suffered : and 
being made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him.”+ “Therefore we ought to give the 
more earnest heed to the things which we 
have heard, lest atany time we should let 
them slip. For if the word spoken by angels 
‘was steadfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recompense of 
' reward; how shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation, which at the first began 
to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirm- 
ed unto us by them that heard him ?’{ 
*1John ii.1.2. {Heb.v.7.9. Heb. ii-1—3.* 
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TV. Let us look forward to “that great 
and notable day of the Lord,” when the law 
which was delivered audibly from Sinai, 
which Moses with a rash inconsiderate hand 
could break in pieces, but was unable to 
repair, shall be restored in all its purity and 
perfection ; shall be engraved on every heart, 
and become legible to every eye: when the 
hidden glory of the legal dispensation shall 
be unveiled, and the greater glory of the, 
cospeL displayed: when the divine image 
shall be again impressed on the soul of man, 
in all its beauty and exactness—and, we our- 
selves, degraded and lost as we are, shall 
‘be raised together, and made to sit together 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus”—and 
“beholding with open face as in a glass, the 
glory of the Lord, shall be changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” “ Beloved, now are 


| we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear, 


what we shall be; but we know, that when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is.” 
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And it came to pass, when Moses went out unto the tabernacle, that all the people rose up, and stood 


every man at his tent door, and looked after Moses, 


until he was gone into the tabernacle. And it came 


1o pass, as Moses entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended, and stood at the door of the taber- 


nacle, and the Lord talked with Moses. 


Guitt is the parent of fear and suspicion; 
conscious innocence and integrity mspire 
confidence and tranquillity. “The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth: but the righte- 
ous are bold as a lion.”* “Adam and his 
wife hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God, amongst the trees of the garden.”} 
Moses ascends undaunted to meet the Lord, 
into the midst of tempest and-fire. Behold 
the height of heaven, how great it is! What 
so distant as the Creator and a fallen crea- 
ture! But lo, the distance is done away; 
and what is so intimately near-as a God 
reconciled, and a fallen creature restored! 
Jehovah descending in mercy and grace; the 
soul arising, upborne on the wings of faith 
and love, must meet and unite, whether on 
the mount or in the tabernacle; in the tem- 
ple or the closet. “The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him: and he will 
show them his covenant.”t We have heard 
of Abraham, who was called the friend. of 
God ; and we behold a communication of the 

* Prov. xxviii. 1. { Gen. iii.8. { Psalm xxv. 14. 


‘And all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand at the tabernacle 
door: and all the people rose up and worshipped, every man in his tent door. 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend ——Exopus xxxin. 8—11. 


And the Lord spake unto 


same distinguished honour, to that illustrious 
son of Abraham who has instructed and 
blessed mankind by transmitting the history 
of this sacred friendship to the latest genera- 
tions of the world. We see it still expressed 
inthe same manner; on the part of Moses by 
humblé submission, holy zeal and importunity, 
and childlike freedom and confidence: on the 
part of God, by the most unreserved commu- 
nication of his intentions, the most endearing 
expressions of affection and good will. 

The history delivered in the preceding 
chapter of this book exhibited the blessed 
communion on the mount, suddenly inter- 
rupted, by the dreadful scene of madness and 
rebellion in the plain beneath. Behold al} 
Israel eating and drinking, dancing and play- 
ing, before a dumb idol, the similitude of a 
brute beast. Behold “a covenant with hell” 
ratified by the same-dread solemnities which 
had been so recently employed, to jo a great 
nation in alliance with the God of heaven. 
The law which the plastic hand of Omnipo- 


tence had impressed on the soul of man in its 
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very constitution : the law which he lately ; erected into a deity, valued on its own ac- 
had condescended distinctly to pronounce in | count, swallowing up every other object, 


the trembling ears of all Israel ; that law he 
had still farther condescended, with exquisite 
art and skill, by his own finger, to engrave 
on two tablets of stone, for perpetual preser- 
vation. Moses descending in haste, with this 
precious record in his hand, perceives at a 
distance the disorder which raged in the 
camp, and, in a transport of indignation, 
dashes the tablets on the ground, and breaks 
them in pieces. The motive was good and 
commendable, but the action was rash and 
presumptuous. We find, however, no ex- 
pression of anger against that rashness; the 
frailty is lost and overlooked in approbation 
of the principle which led to it. But had not 
Moses punishment. sufficient for his hasty 
conduct, in the irreparable loss occasioned by 
it, to himself and to the world? There was 
no occasion to chide him; his own conscience 
must have smitten him sufficiently, as often 
as he reflected on what, in the moment of 
impatience, he had done. 

Without inflicting a positive chastisement, 
a righteous God can easily reprove men by 
making them to feel the native consequences 
of their own folly, and, of all the infirmities 
to which our nature is subject, anger most 
certainly and most severely punishes itself: 

The man who is thus animated with. zeal 
for the glory of God, has forgotten what fear 
is. Aaron, under the influence of the fear 
of man, yielded to the popular phrenzy, and 
fabricated the golden calf: Moses, inspired 
with the fear of God, defies and despises the 
multitude, consumes their idol in the fire, 
and grinds it to powder. This is that Moses 
of whom they talked so contemptuously a 
little while ago. What, not one of the thou- 
sands of Israel who worshipped the image of 
the beast bold enough to protect his Dagon! 
No; abashed they stand, and feel “ how awful 
goodness is, and see virtue in her own shape 
how lovely.” : 

A most remarkable circumstance is added 
to the history of the destruction of the idol, 
which has greatly exercised the ingenuity, 
learning, and imagination of critics and com- 
mentators. Moses took the dust into which 
he had pounded the calf, and “strewed it 
upon the water, and made the children of 
Israel drink of it.’* This seems nothing 
more than an expression of sovereign con- 
tempt, poured upon a most worthless object : 
and a practical demonstration of the absurdity 
of idolatry. And it may, perhaps not un- 
warrantably, be employed as a reproof of the 
inordinate love of money, that root of all evil. 
Gold, as an instrument of commerce, as the 
means of procuring the things that are need- 
ful for the body, as a natural production pos- 
sessed of very singular qualities, may be law- 
fully sought after and innocently used; but 

/ * Exodus xxxii. 20. 








engrossing the whole heart, becomes unpro- 
fitable and pernicious, as incapable of gratify- 
ing the real appetites of a rational being,.as 
gold in its simple state is incapable of satisfy- 
ing hunger, or, mingled with water, of allay- 
ing thirst. 

An imagination perpetually on the stretch 
to discover evangelical ideas in every iota 
of the sacred history, has perceived the me- 
thod of gospel salvation, in this passage of 
Moses ; as if the prophet intended to signify 
that the Messiah, typified by the water 
which issued from the rock in Horeb, could 
alone purify from the guilt of idolatry, and 
from all other sin. 

Moseg,having executed just vengeance on 
the idol itself, turns in holy indignation to his 
weak and guilty brother, who had so readily 
fallen into and abetted so gross a deviation 
from all duty and decency. “And Moses 
said unto Aaron, What did this people unto 
thee, that thou hast brought so great a sin 
upon them?”*—An anticipated instance of 
obedience to the apostolic injunction, “ Thou 
shalt not suffer sin upon thy brother, but in 
any ways reprove him.” Justice on the tri- 
bunal, knows not a brother in court, but 
examines the cause.—Justice, with the pen 
of the historian in his hand, knows not blood 
in recording facts, but declares the truth. 
Justice, as the minister of God, must stifle 
the calls of natural affection, and condemn 
the guilty. And here again Moses becomes 
a pattern to all judges and magistrates, to 
every minister of religion, and every relater 
of events. His own faults, and those of his 
nearest relations, are told with the same art- 
less simplicity; as their good qualities and 
praiseworthy actions. Praise and censure 
are distributed, with the same candour and 
impartiality, to his own family and to stran- 

ers. 
m Aaron, formerly an object of condemna- 
tion, now sinks into an object of pity; as 
every man must, in the day when he is 
called to account, and has no defence to 
make. “ And Aaron said, Let not the anger 
of my lord wax hot: thou knowest the peo- 
ple that they are set on mischief. For they 
said unto me, Make us gods which shall go 
before us: foras for this Moses, the man that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we 
wot not what is become of him. And I said 
unto them, Whosoever hath any gold, let 
them break it off. So they gave it me: then 
I cast it into the fire, and there came out 
this calf.”¢ Alas, alas!* What a profusion 
of words is guilt constrained to employ in 
order to cover what it cannot extenuate or 
excuse. What must it be to behold a guilty 
world stand self-condemned before the Judge 
of the quick and the dead! How dreadful 
* Exodus xxxii. 21. 4 Exodus xxxii, 22-24. 
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"must it be, to appear in the number of that 

guilty crowd, without being able to escape 
unnoticed in the crowd! 

The scene that follows is one of those from 
which we turn away our eyes in anguish, or 
which we contemplate in silent horror and 
astonishment—Thousands of criminals fall- 
ing at once by the hands of their brethren! 
The sons of Levi destined to shed the blood 
of many victims, to make atonement for the 
guilty—called to the dreadful ministry of 
offermg up part of the guilty themselves, a 
sacrifice to justice tomake atonement for the 
rest! Mark how the courage of one man 
thas roused that of many. A whole tribe has 
fortitude sufficient to follow in a cause, 
wherein not one man was found daring 
enough to profess himself a leader. , This is 
one motive, among many, to aim at. being 
singularly good. Mark the timidity of con- 
seidus guilt. Levi was the least numerous 
of all the tribes; but, engaged in the cause 
of God and truth, the myriads of offending 
Israelites shrink from their attack, or fall 
down before them.. Mark how dreadful is 
the brow of justice roused to vengeance. 
“Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord, 
even every man upon his son, and upon his 
brother, that he may bestow upon you a 
blessing this day.”* What a night of hor- 
ror and remorse must have succeeded a day 
of impiety, madness, and slaughter! What 
an awful to-morrow, the day of reckoning, 
to follow that dismal night! 

But the case, though dangerous, is not 
desperate, while there is a Moses to inter- 
cede; Has my offended Father so much 
tenderness left, as to upbraid, to reprove, to 
chastise me? His displeasure, though de- 
pressing, is not intolerable; but silent anger, 
resentment that neglects, that shuns, that 
leaves me to myself, is a burthen too heavy 
for me to bear. If God vouchsafe to speak 
to me, though in thunder; to answer me, 
though from the whirlwind; there is hope 
concerning me. But if he say within himself, 
‘Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone,” 
then I am indeed lost and undone. 

The intercession of Moses, in behalf of the 
people, now assumes a tone peculiarly ear- 
nest and affecting. “And Moses returned 
unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people have 
sinned a great sin, and have made them gods 
of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sin: and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of 


thy book which thou hast written.”} It is 


hardly credible that, on this passage, a sys- 
tem of piety has been built so refined as to 
issue in absurdity and contradiction: . Moses 
is here supposed, by interpreters of a certain 
complexion, to express the utmost readiness 
to renounce his eternal salvation for what he 
apprehended to be the greater glory of God, 
and if it could be the condition of procuring 
* Exodus xxxii, 29. ft Exodus xxxii, 31, 32. 
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salvation to Israel, Resignation to the di- 
vine will, according to them, is imperfect, 


till a man can cheerfully and deliberately 


prefer his own everlasting damnation to all 
if the higher interests of 
public good, and the glory of God can be 


thereby promoted. This, to some visionary 
minds, may have a specious appearance of a 


more sublime piety : but it is both unnatural 


and unscriptural; and therefore is not piety 
at all. 
this text in Moses has been connected with 
a famous passage in the New Testament of 
similar import, I will take the liberty to 
speak ‘at some length, and with much plain- 
ness, upon the subject; it being a principal 
object in the plan of these Lectures to un- 
fold and recommend the religion of the Bible; 
that is, the religion of good sense, to the ne- 
glect of all human systems, and all useless 
speculations, which have not an obvious 
foundation in scripture and reason, and 
which do not obviously tend to promote hu- 
man virtue and happiness. 


As it has fallen in my way, and as 


Now, we hesitate not a moment to affirm, 


that the doctrine attempted to be built on 
the united texts of Moses and of Paul, has 
not the foundation of the prophet and of the 
apostle to rest upon; and that it is not calcu- 
lated to serve any one purpose of religion, 
wisdom, or virtue. The passage in the New 
Testament alluded: to, is that of the great 
apostle of the gentiles, and runs thus, “ For 
I could wish that myself were accursed from, 
Christ, for my brethren, my kinsman, ac- 
cording to the flesh.’”* It is too well known 
to need any proof, that there are in every 
language, and among all nations of the world, 
certain modes of expression in common use, 
which it were unfair to interpret according 
to the literal import of the words, and which 
accordingly, if translated into a foreign lan- 
guage, and applied to the modes of thought 
and expression,. used in a different age and 
country, might convey a meaning very differ- 


ent from the original one, perhaps diametrical- 


ly opposite to it. Is there a man in his senses, 


who will pretend to assert that Moses in the 
wilderness of Sinai, one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ, affixed 
the same idea to these words, “ Blot me, IL 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written,”+ which a dogmatical maker of sys- 
tems in France or England in the eighteenth 
century thinks proper to affix to them? Is 
it a certain point that the apostle Paul, and _ 
such a one, mean precisely the same thing, 
when the former. writes “anathema,” and 
the latter in the phraseology of his own lan- 
guage, thinks fit to render it by the word 
“accursed?” In truth, both expressions 
evidently are figurative, and can be fully 
understood only by appealing to the genius 
of the original languages, the spirit of the 
* Rom. ix. 3. { Exodus xxxii. 32. 
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men who use them, and the occasion on 
‘which they are employed. Moses, in a mo- 
ment, explains what he understands by “ the 
book which God had written.” For what 
saith the answer of God to this expostulation ! 
“ Whosoever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book.”* And what saith 
history? ‘ All that generation died in the 
wilderness,” without being admitted into the 
land of promise, according to the original 
destination of Providence, or as it was “ writ- 
ten in God’s book.” Follow Moses to a simi- 
lar situation on another occasion, and see 
how he expresses himself; and let the one 
passage explain the other. The people be- 
eame discontented with their food at Tabera, 
and lusted for the provision of Egypt; God 
was displeased and threatened to consume 
them; Moses, grieved in spirit, thus presumes 
to expostulate. “ And Moses said unto the 
Lord, Wherefore hast thou afflicted thy ser- 
vant ; and wherefore have I not found favour 
in thy sight, that thou layest.the burden of 
all this people upon me? Have I conceived 
all this people? . Have I begotten them that 
thou shouldst say unto me, Carry them in 
thy bosom, (as a nursing father beareth the 
sucking child) unto the land which thou 
swarest unto their fathers? Whence should 
I have flesh to give unto all this people? for 
they weep unto me, saying, Give us flesh 
that we may eat. I am not able to bear all 
this people alone, because it is too heavy for 
me. And if thou deal thus with me, kill me, 
‘I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found fa- 
your in thy sight; and let me not see my 
wretchedness.”t The expression, “ Kill me 
out of hand,” is plainly equivalent to that 
used in Exodus, “ Blot me out of the book 
which thou hast written.” What then is the 
fair meaning and construction of the words 
of Moses? “ Lord, grant the pardon of this 
people to the prayers of thy servant; who 
would rather submit to everlasting misery 
than fail to obtain his request?” Horrid, 
blasphemous, absurd! No, but nature, piety, 
and patriotism unite in saying as he does. 
“ Lord, if thy decree against this people may 
not be reversed; if justice demand their 
utter extermination, let mine eyes be first 
closed in peace. Subject me not to the cruel 
mortification of surviving all my nation, and 
of enduring the insults and scorn of our ene- 
mies. In mercy take me first out of the 
world, where I should only lead a life of sor- 
row and regret, heavier than death itself.” 
-The word anathema used by the apostle is 
of the same import with the Hebrew word 
“used by Moses. They both denote a person 
or thing devoted, separated by a vow or curse, 
one excommunicated and separated from so- 
ciety. And his meaning is this, “I most 
solemnly protest; God and my own con- 
science are my witnesses, that I speak the 
* Exodus xxxii. 33. } Numb. xi, 11—16. 
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truth as it is in my heart; the infidelity of 


my countrymen after the flesh, is the matter 
of the deepest concern and regret to me; to 
such a degree, that if it could be the means 
of curing their prejudices, and bringing them 
to Christ the Redeemer, I care not in what 
estimation I might be held im the church. 
Let me cease to be an apostle, let me be as 
one cut off from the society of the faithful, 
for some atrocious crime; let me be vile and 
contemptible in the eyes of the world; let 
but the Israel of God be gathered to the Re- 
deemer, and brought within the bond of the 
covenant of grace.” Moreover, Paul does 
not directly form even this wish: but con- 
ditionally, “ I could wish,” were it lawful for 
me to form such a wish, and if the granting 
it could any way contribute to the accom- 
plishment of a purpose so desirable. 

The sentiment, then, of those mystics, has 
no warrant either in the language or in the 
spirit of any of the persons whom God has 
proposed to us as patterns in scripture. 

Besides their being unscriptural, what can 
be more extravagant and unnatural, than 
those ranting expressions of one of that 
order ** “ Though I were sure of being con- 
demned to hell, I would not cease from my 
penitential acts, and from depriving myself 
of all comforts for the love of God. If I am 
to be cast into hell, O my God, stay no lon- 
ger, make haste, and since thou hast for- 
saken me, finish thy work, precipitate me im- 
to the bottomless pit.” Catharine of Sienna 
thinks fit to express herself thus on the same 
subject: “ Though it were possible to feel 
all the torments of devils and damned souls, 
yet should I never call them pains, so much 
pleasure would the pure love of God make 
me to find therein.” These are evidently the 


idle speculations of persons too much at their . 


ease, whom one hour of exquisite torment 
would bring to their senses, and teach a 
a sounder divinity. What is the foundation 
of our love to God? His love to us: the good 
which he has done to us, and that which we 
still expect from him. I feel it impossible 
for me to love one, whose interest or caprice 
requires that I should be tormented everlast- 
ingly. I love the Lord because he hath de- 
livered me from the curse of the law; be- 
cause he hath saved me from going down to 
the pit: because he “ hath raised us up to- 
gether, and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.”’} _ 

Moses by entreaty obtains a short reprieve 
for the offenders ; but a’plain intimation is 
given that they should not pass wholly un- 
punished. “In the day when I visit, 1 will 
visit their sin upon them.”{ The meaning 
of this threatening is fully explained in the 
sequel. “All that generation of men were 
blotted out of the book of the living; their 


* Angele de Foligni. Eveque de Meaux Instruct. Pas. 
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earcases fell gradually in the wilderness; 
they were not permitted to see the good land 
promised to their fathers; plague upon plague 
overtook them, till they were consumed for 
their idolatry ;-of the worshippers of the gol- 
den calf not one entered into Canaan. 

God had hitherto condescended to conduct 
and defend Israel, in that wonderful symbol 
of his presence, the pillar of cloud and fire. 
Provoked by their rebellion, their Protector 
and Guide withdraws from them, and they 
are left to pursue their march, through paths 
of their own choosing. The adage says, 
“ Whom God means to destroy, he first in- 
fatuates.” Had it run more simply, “ Whom 
God means to destroy, he first forsakes,” it 
had been juster and more consonant to the 
tenor of scripture. When Jehovah has with- 
drawn as a friend, he is not far off as an 
enemy. But what must it have been to one 
who felt like Moses, to be commanded to 
proceed to the conquest of Canaan, destitute 
of the presence and support of God, the glory 
and the strength of Israel? It was like send- 
ing a ship into a tempestuous ocean, without 
ballast, without a mast or sail, without a rud- 
der or compass, to be driven at the mercy of 
every blast; and laid under the necessity 
of sinking in the mighty deep. Moses ap- 
prehends the full extent of an attempt so 
perilous, and deprecates it with all the energy 
of supplication. He apprehends no ill, save 
one, that of being deserted of God. He trem- 
bles at no foe, but their best friend estranged. 

The wretched multitude now see their na- 
kedness, and are ashamed. In vain do gold 
and jewels attempt to hide the deformity of 
a soul that has lost its imnocence. They were 
not more eager, the other day, to contribute 
their ornaments to the formation of an idol, 
than they are now to hide them out of sight, 
as the monuments of their dishonour. “ What 


fruit have they now in those things whereof’. 


they are ashamed?” A face of mourning is 
seen over the whole camp, and every face is 
clothed with despair. Direction is given to 
remove the tabernacle without the camp. A 
few who had continued faithful, adhere to 
that divine instrument of protection, and 
follow it. The cloudy pillar, which, during 
the period of riot, sedition, and revolt, had in 
wrath departed, returned to its destined resi- 
dence, the tabernacle. In the eyes of asto- 
nished Israel, Moses enters undismayed into 
that mansion of divine glory, proceeds to 
meet God, as a man to meet his friend; re- 
news the conference in the plain, which had 
been broken off on the mount. The result 
is, God graciously relents, being mindful of 
his covenant, and again undertakes the safe 
conduct of his people, “ My presence shall 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest,’* 
and all again is peace. And thus conclude 
the controversies between disobedient and 
* Exod. xxxiii. 14, 
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 gainsaying children, and their tender-hearted, 
‘relenting Father. He is not to be “ overcome 
‘of evil, but overcomes evil with good.” 
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But what is this I hear? Moses soliciting 
for still farther manifestations of the divine 
perfections? Who had seen, who had heard, 
who had felt and enjoyed so much of God as. 
het And yet still he is importunately en- 
treating, “Lord, show me thy glory.” O 
my friends, how many things of God do “an- 
gels still desire to look into?” There is “a 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, 
in the love of Christ which passeth know- 
ledge.” The response of the oracle to this 
request, is not less extraordinary than the re- 
quest itself. “ And he said, I will make all 
my goodness pass before thee, and I will pro- 
claim the name of the Lord before thee; and 
will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, 
and will show mercy on whom I will show 
mercy. And he said, Thou canst not see my 
face: for there shall no man see me and live. 
And the Lord said, Behold there is a place 
by me, and thou shalt stand upon a rock. And 
it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth 
by, that I will put thee in a cleft of the rock; 
and will cover thee with my hand, while I pass. 
by. And I will take away mine hand, and 
thou shalt see my back parts; but my face 
shall not be seen.”* This opens a field of 
meditation too ample to be now entered upon. 


Let it be reserved for the entire ground of 


another evening’s excursion into the region 
of scripture: and let us contemplate with 
wonder the scene which has just passed be- 
fore our eyes. 

Does the whole story seem to any one in- 
credible? Let the horrid scene which this 
great metropolis exhibited not many years 
ago,} arise upon his recollection. Let him 
think on the frenzy, which, like a mighty tor- 
rent, carried every thing before it: which 
fired the city, overawed the senate, and 
threatened the dissolution of all regular go- 
vernment. Who can tell the dire effects 
which desperate enthusiasm, suddenly burst- 
ing out and exciting universal terror and con- 
sternation, may produce. Had we not seen 
it with our eyes, we could scarcely have be- 
lieved, that consequences so momentous 
should have issued from a source so con- 
temptible. The resolutions and operations 
of a lawless multitude are truly formida- 
ble. Unopposed, they rush on as an over- 
flowing flood; resisted, they melt away ; 
— are scattered like chaff driven by the 
wind. 

Observe, O man, how the most difficult 
lessons of religion, patience, and forbearance, 
and forgiveness, are taught thee by the ex- 
ample of the great Jehovah himself. Darest 
thou to think of vengeance for a petty, a mis- 
conceived, and imaginary offence, when thou 
beholdest the most glorious of all beings, 

* Exod. xxxiii. 19—23, } June, 1780. 
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passing by, blotting out the most heinous, the 
* most unprovoked insults, and when thou hear- 
est him proclaiming his name, “the LORD, 
the LORD God, merciful and gracious, long- 
sufferme, and abundant in goodness and truth; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
quity, and transgression, and sin?” “ Dear- 
ly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath: for it is written, Ven- 
geance is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 

ood.’** “T say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you: that 
ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” 

“Follow on to know the Lord.” - Expa- 
tiate in nature’s ample field, and you will find 
profit and instruction blended with delight. 
Explore the wonders of eternal Providence, 
and you will see constant cause to rejoice in 
the thought that there isa GOD who judgeth 
and ruleth in the earth. Dive deeper and 
deeper into those mysteries of grace which 


‘* Rom. xii. 19—21. { Matt. v. 44, 45. 
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“angels desire to look into,” and break forth 
into songs of joy,that“GOD is love.” “This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.”* Now “ we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away.”t 

Nature now presents in every plant, in 
every pebble, mysteries that defy the re- 
searches of the wisest and most acute; then 
“the wayfaring man, though a fool,” shall 
comprehend systems the vastest, most com- 
plex, most abstruse. Providence now exhibits 
an apparentinconsistency and disorder, which 
confounds the reasoning pride of man; then, 
God will fully vindicate his ways to man, ob- 
viate every difficulty, resolve every doubt, 
remove every scruple. In scripture “are 
some things hard to be understood,” in our 
present state of ignorance and imperfection : 
then, the veil shall be removed, and “ we 
shall see face to face,”—* then shall we know 
even as also we are known.” Then the pro- 
mised Spirit of wisdom and revelation shall 
“teach us all things, and bring all things to 
our remembrance.” Then shall he “ open” 
our “understanding,” that we may “ under- | 
stand the scriptures.” ‘Amen, even so, come 
Lord Jesus !” 


* John xvii. 3. { 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10. 
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And he said, I beseech thee, show me thy glory.—Exopus xxxiii. 18. 


Tur greater progress any one has made in 
science, the deeper must be his conviction of 
his own ignorance and imperfection; and 
the higher our attainments in religion, the 
stronger is the impression of our infinite 
distance from God. A little knowledge puf- 
feth up; but modesty and humility are the 
constant attendants on profound wisdom.— 
Thoughtless men make light of the name, 
the house, the day of God ; but angels “ cover 
their faces with their wings,” when they 
approach his awful presence. Human friend- 
ship admits of freedom and familiarity ; but 
while the great Jehovah condescends to 
“dwell with man upon earth, even with him 
who is of a contrite and humble spirit;” he 
permits us not to forget, that he is “the high 
and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is holy.” Are we elevated, as on eagle’s 
wings, up to the eternal throne? _ It is only 
that we may feel the hand which supports 


our flight, and discern our own darkness by 
that “light which is inaccessible and full of 
glory.” Abraham, the friend of God, in the 
highest intimacy of that honourable charac- 
ter, loses not for a moment the sense of his 
distance and dependence; “Behold now I 
have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, 
which am but dust and ashes.”* ‘O let not 
the Lord be angry, and I will speak but this 
once.” A voice from heaven. reaches his 
ears, saying, “ Fear not, Abram: I am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great reward.”f 
And that instant we behold him prostrate, 
with his face to-the ground. Moses, the 
friend of God, to whom Jehovah revealed 
more of himself than to any other man, is 
still but in the outer court of the habitation 
where God dwells. What he knows has only 
created a thirst for knowledge; what he has 
seen has but inspired an earnest desire of 


* Gen. xviii. 27. { Gen. xv. 1. 
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seeing more and more; and after communi- 
cations so ample, and communion so sweet, 
this is still his desire, this his request, “ Lord, 
show me thy glory.” 

‘From the reiterated rebellions and provo- 
cations of Israel, this good has resulted— 
New, endearing, encouraging discoveries 
have been made of the divine nature, perfec- 
tions, and will. Mankind, to the latest genera- 
tions, have been instructed to revere that 
justice which “ will by no means clear the 

guilty,” and to triumph in that merey which 
“forgiveth iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 
The revolt of the people cemented and 
improved the union between God and their 
leader. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, who was destined 
to make so distinguished a figure, and to act 
a part so conspicuous and important in the 
history of Israel, is represented as trained up 
from his youth in the service of Moses, and 
in communion with God. We find him in 
the mount with his master when he went to 
receive the written law, while the multitude 
below were polluting themselves with idols. 
We find him entering with his master into 
the tabernacle, when it was removed out of 
the camp, and the glory of the Lord over- 
shadowed it; and there he remained, while 
Moses returned to confer with the people. 
Early habits of acquaintance with God, and 
employment in his service, are youth’s best 
security and preservative against sin, and 
the surest foundation of honour and useful- 
ness, of distinction and comfort in advanced 
age. A man must be formed to command by 
obeying. “ Joshua, a young man, departed 
not out of the tabernacle.”* What a severe 
reproof of that spirit of profligacy and dissi- 
pation, that criminal love of pleasure and 
coldness to intellectual attainments, that ir- 
religion and profanity which characterize 
youth in general ? 

It is pleasing to look forward to this good 
man’s latter end, and to observe a career of 
glory supported and adorned by piety; a youth 
of seriousness, fidelity, and usefulness, ripen- 
ing into an advanced life of reputation and 
usefulness; declining into an old age of 
tranquillity, vigour, and joy: and closing in 
the well-grounded hope of immortality — 

Joshua was trained for the camp, in the 
tabernacle and on the mount, and was pre- 
pared to be the great general and statesman, 
by learning first to be the humble saint and 
faithful minister. 

The characters of Moses and of Joshua de- 
lightfully illustrate and embellish each other. 
Moses knew from the beginning that this 
young man was to be his successor in office ; 
was to finish the work which he had begun ; 
was to have the glory of conquering Canaan, 
and of establishing Israel there, according to 
the promises. An ordinary mind would have 

* Bxodua xxxidi. 11. 
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marked the progress of this growing rival 
would have attempted to ob- - 
struct his advancement; would have repined 
at the preference given him, to the neglect » 
of his own family. But every selfish, every 
domestic consideration gives way to the ris- 
ing merits of Joshua, and to the choice and 
appointment of Heaven. It was equally 
natural, on the other hand, for a young man 
like Joshua, who knéw that he was destined 
to rule, to surpass his master, to reach the 
highest summit of human grandeur; it was 
natural for such an one to become impatient 
of authority, to be weary of restraint, to be 
eager to bring himself forward, and make 
himself conspicuous: but the son of Nun dis- 
covers true magnanimity in cheerfully yield- 
ing the subjection becoming an inferior; in 
observing Moses and learning of him; in 
patiently waiting for the time and manner 
which Providence should choose of exalting 
him to honour. Moses treats him, and speaks 
of him, as of a favourite son, rising into 
eminence and distinction; he behaves to 
Moses as to a beloved parent, crowned with 
years and honour, which he hopes to see him 
long enjoy. These are lessons not taught in 
the school of the world, where natural aflec- 
tion, decency, and discretion, are daily sacri- 
ficed on the altar of pride, selfishness, avarice, 
and ambition. 

Moses has, by importunity, prevailed that 
the usual symbol of the divine presence 
should continue to lead and protect: Israel, 
by the way in which they went to the pro- 
mised land. In answer to the prayer of faith 
it is thus promised, “ My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee rest."* His 
Spirit is now therefore tranquillized with 
respect to the people of his charge. God is 
yet again “for them, and who can be against 
them?’ But his personal acquaintance with 
God seems qnly beginning. As if he had 
seen nothing of the divine glory in the bush 
at Horeb, which burned, but was*not con- 
sumed ; as ifthe awful glories of Sinai had 
been nothing: as if God had not spoken to 
him in the tabernacle of the congregation, 
face to face, ‘as a man to his friend;” he 
continues to entreat, “ Lord, show me thy 
elory!” My friends, if you can rest satisfied 
with what you know of God, it is a melan- 
choly proof that you know him not. Eternity 
is too short, the capacity of an angel too 
limited, “to find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection.” 

What a field of discovery does the vast 
frame of naTuRE present! Supposing, O 
man, thy duration sufficiently extended, thy 
understanding sufficiently enlarged, and op- 
portunity afforded thee, equal to thy utmost 
wish, when couldest thou have made a com- 
plete survey of the little globe wherein we 
dwell; when couldest thou have explored 


* Exodus xxxiii. 14. 
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the innumerable secret wonders of the hoary 
deep; when examined the precious contents 
- of the everlasting hills; when discovered 
the nature and properties of air and fire? 
Supposing the mighty task performed ; sup- 
. posing the untried regions of the air, the 
untrodden paths of the sea, the deep and the 
high places of the earth rendered accessible 
to thy approach, laid fully open to thy view 
—and lo, the race of knowledge is but begin- 
ning. Behold another orb at hand, present- 
ing a new world of wonders: an orb pos- 
sessing an inconceivably greater extent than 
our earth, containing an infinitely greater 
variety of objects, answering a much nobler 
end in the scale of being; and after that, 
another ; and another still, in endless succes- 
sion. Suppose the whole planetary system, 
in order, to have passed under review, the 
mind rests not there :, the wonders of divine 
power and wisdom end not then: the soul 
Wings its way to other systems, lighted by 
other suns, and finds itself but entering on 
the glorious career. 
Were the whole expanse of-nature ex- 
plored, the moran government of God over 


all these spheres and all that they contain, 


expands the same vast field afresh to the 
astonished eye, and invites to a second ex- 
cursion. When that is performed, REDEEM- 
ING LOVE, ALMIGHTY GRACE display the ample 
theatre a third time, and lead us by the hand 
through the “ nations of them that are saved,” 
and point out the successive triumphs of 
sovereign goodness. Asif it were possible 
to see an end of all this glorious perfection, 
scripture announces the dissolution of all 
these things, as a space too small for the soul 
to expatiate in, as an object too mean for its 
contemplation ; and promises a new and more 
glorious system of things, suited to its endless 
duration and exalted powers, “ new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” And what is it, even then, that men 
behold? The works of God, not God him- 
self; the writing, not the hand that writes; 
the palace that is inhabited, not the divine 
inhabitant ; the emanation, not the essence 
of his glory. Every gracious spirit, then, 
will with Moses be “following on to. know 
the Lord;” still and ever inquiring, still 
and ever imploring, “ Lord, show me thy 
glory.” 

The answer of God to this request is not 
less remarkable than the request itself 
Moses prayed, saying, “Lord, show me thy 
glory.” Alas, like the disciple on the mount 
of transfiguration, “he knew not what he 
said.” To have been answered according to 
the letter of his desire, had been fatal to him; 


for what created eye can behold the glory of 
God and live? Buta gracious God returns, 
an answer suitable :to the condition of his 


servant, “And he said, I will make all my 
GOODNESS pass before thee, and I will pro- 
21 
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claim the name of the Lord before thee ; and 
will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, 
and will show merey on whom I will show 
mercy.”* ‘This is the glory of God to man, 
the riches of his grace, the glory of his good- 
ness, the wonders of his love. 

In a display of the most striking imagery, 
God points out to Moses what was weak, ig- 
norant, and presumptuous in his petition, 
and commends what is pious, dutiful, and 
affectionate. “And he said, Thou canst not, 
see my face: for there shall no man see me, 
and live. And the Lord said, Behold, there 
is a place by me, and thou shalt stand upon 
a rock, And it shall come to pass, while my 
glory passeth by, that I will put thee in a 
cleft of the rock; and I will cover thee with 
my hand, while I pass by. And I will take 
away mine hand, and thou shalt see my back 
parts: but my face shall not be seen.”} Ex- 
pressions plainly importing, that by creatures 
such as we are, the’great Jehovah can be 
seen and known only from those tokens of 
his presence which he leaves behind him. 
He comes upon us, as it were, imperceptibly, 
unveils his glory for a moment, in his word, 
in his ordinances, but his hand is upon our 
eyes. Ashe departs, he permits us to look 
up, and to know by infallible marks, that he 
has been with us. Thus, Jacob’s vision at 
Bethel was over, before he was aware into 
what glorious company he had been intro- 
duced. “ And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, 
and he said, Surely the Lord is in this place; 
and I knew it not.”{ Thus at Peniel he 
wrestled apparently with a man; but in de- 
parting, his divine antagonist, by a touch, 


convinced him who he was; and he discovers, ~ 


that he had seen “the visions of the Al- 
mighty,” after he had withdrawn. And thus, 
the glorified Redeemer talked with the two 
disciples by the way as they went to Em- 
maus, and opened unto them the scriptures, 
while their heart burned within them, but 
their eyes were held that they did not know 


him. . At length, while he brake bread and . 
blessed it, “ their eyes were opened, and they - 


knew him.” Is God in this place? We see 
him not; we cannot see him and live; but 
by this we shall know it hereafter—Has his 
word been made quick and powerful to any 
soul? Has the dignity and importance of 
communion with him. been félt? Is a man 
departing with a deeper and more humbling 
sense of his own unworthiness and guilt; 
and penetrated with a more lively apprehen- 
sion of the mercy of God through a Saviour ? 
Is sin rendered more odious, and holiness 
more amiable in the eyes of any one ! Is the 
heart glowing with desire to know more of 
God, to love him more, and serve him bet- 
ter? Is the spirit of a man pressing “toward 
the mark, for the prize of the high calling 


* Exodus xxxiii. 19. + Exodus xxxiii. 20—23, 
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of God in Christ Jesus?”* Then of a truth 
God is in this place; anda day spent thus in 
his courts, is better than a thousand. 

‘But how is the language of this conclud- 
ing passage of the chapter to be reconciled 
with that in the eleventh verse? “The 
Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend.” : 
to see the face,” is evidently taken m two 
different senses. In the 11th verse, it signi- 
fies tobe regarded with favour or approba- 
tion, as it is in the 4th Psalm, verse 6.“ Lord, 
lift thou up the light of thy countenance 
upon us;” that is, show thyself gracious unto 
us, for we prize thy loving kindness far above 
every earthly blessing: but in the 20th and 
23d verse, “to see the face of God,” imports 
the knowledge of his nature or essence, 
which to a creature is impossible. Here 
even a Moses is in darkness, thrqugh an ex- 
cess of light: into this angels desire to look, 
but instantly shrink ‘back, ‘and shut their 
‘trembling eyes. But ‘the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him;”+ and “the Word 
was made. flesh, and dwelt among us, (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father) full of grace 
and truth.”{ Such was the care employed 
by Him who knows what is in man, to pre- 
vent the possibility of idolatry, and to ex- 
pose the folly of it. Even Moses shall not 
be trusted with any thing like a representa- 
tion. of Deity; and what so absurd as to 
frame a similitude of what never was, never 
can be seen ? 

“The effectual fervent prayer of a righte- 
ous man availeth much,” says the apostle 
James; and what a notable instance have 
we of the truth of this in the passage be- 
fore us! Moses rises in his demands, as 
he succeeds by supplicating, and he still 
prevails. First, he pleads that the presence 
of God, the light and glory of Israel, might 
not be withdrawn, as was threatened, but 
might accompany and lead them to their 
destined habitation, And lo! God grants 
his request, with an assurance of peculiar 
regard and affection to himself, “Thou hast 
found grace in my sight, and I know thee 
by name.”} Upon this he presumes to ask 
some new, some special manifestation of the 
divine glory, for his own satisfaction and 
comfort. ‘This too he obtains, in a promise 
that the goodness of God, all his goodness 
should be made to pass before him. Em- 
boldened by this success, he cannot rest till 
he has obtained for the people a remission of 
their offence. And he said, “If now I have’ 
found: grace in thy sight, O Lord, let my 
Lord, I pray thee, go amongst us, (for it is a 
stiff-necked people) and pardon our iniquity 
and our sin, and take us for thine inheri- 

* ¢ John i. 18, 
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also, and the covenant is renewed between 
God and Israel. Let us see that our requests_ 
be proper to be granted, and we have them 
already, before we make them. Let us be 
solicitous to obtain spiritual blessings in the’ 
first place, and the temporal good things 
which we prized not, asked not, may perhaps 
come unexpected, unsought. “Give thy ser- 
vant,” said Solomon, “an understanding 
heart, that I-‘may discern between good and 
bad.” “And the speech pleased the Lord, 
that Solomon had asked this thing. And 
God said unto him, Because thou hast asked 
this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long 
life, neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor 
hast asked the life of thine enemies, but hast. 
asked for thyself understanding to discern. 
judgment: behold, I have done according to 
thy words: lo, I have given thee a wise and 
an understanding heart, so that there was 
none like thee before thee, neither after thee 
shall any arise like unto thee. And I have 
also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches and honour: so that there 
shall not be any among the kings like unto 
thee, all thy days.”} ans 

To enjoy this heavenly vision of all God’s 
goodness, as it passed by, Moses must again 
ascend the mount, and draw nigh unto God. 
He was going-up as to meet a friend; but 
that almighty friend must: protect him from 
himself, as from his most formidable enemy. 
“ While my glory passeth by, I will put thee 
in a cleft of the rock; and will cover thee 
with my hand, while I pass by.”t An inspired 
apostle tells us that “this rock was Christ.”§ 
And it sheds a pleasing light on the subject. 
What afforded safety to Moses in the tre- 
mendous hour, when the glory of God ap- 
peared? A cleft of that rock from whence 
the living stream issued forth for the re- 
freshment of God’s heritage when it was 
weary, and which was the type of that won- 
derful “ Man,” who is “a hiding place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in dry places; as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.”|| Did 
Moses flee thither for shelter, did he foresee 
his danger, and provide a covering for his 
defenceless head? No, the refuge was of 
God’s providing. “I will put thee im a cleft 
of the rock.” Not human sagacity, but di- 
vine mercy discovers, and prepares a retreat 
for the miserable. Observe the solid founda- 
tion on which that man is established who 
rests on the word of God: “thou shalt stand 
upon a rock.” Remove the promise of him 
who is faithful, of him who is true, and we 
immediately sink into a horrible pit, and ~ 
stick fast im ‘the miry clay; but “ Behold,” 
says God, “I lay in Zion for a foundation, a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, 
t1Ki. iii, 10-13. t Ex. xxxiii, 99," 
1 Cor. x. 4. | Isaiah xxxii. 2, 
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a sure foundation; he that believeth shall 
_ not make haste.”* 
Moses is now directed to make all needful 
preparation for this important visit. In his 
haste he had thrown the two tables which 


contained the law, on the ground, and had 


broken them in pieces under the mount: but 
no act of man can disannul the law of God. 
The loss, though great, was not irreparable. 
But God will not entirely repair it, that 
Moses may have somewhat to regret in the 
effects of his impatience. The former two 
tables were wholly of God—the substance, 
the fortn, the writing, the subject; but the 


- last must partake of human ignorance and 


imperfection. The choice of the stone, and 
the hewing it into form, are of Moses: the 
writing and the words are still of God. And 
these were the tables which were laid up in 
the ark of the testimony for preservation, 
and were transmitted to posterity. And it.is 
thus that the precious things of God are still 
conveyed to men. The casket is human, 
the jewel which it contains is divine. “ We 
have this treasure in,earthen vessels, that 
the excellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us.”} And thus, though a merci- 
ful God express not displeasure at our rash- 
ness and folly, they become in the end their 
own. punishment. 
Moses is commanded to be ready in the 
morning. The operations of human state 
loiter and linger, and seek ‘to acquire im- 
portance from expectation and delay ; but the 
movements of Deity prevent the dawning, 
and derive all their importance from them- 
selves. Unless prayer be followed out by 
vigour and exertion, men pray in vain. One 
hour lost in slumber rendered ten thousand 
petitions fruitless and ineffectual ; but Moses, 
like a man in earnest, like a man who knew 
the value of what he had so ardently desired, 
is ready betimes;,he is at the appointed place 
at the appointed hour; with the tablets pre- 
pared to receive the impress of God. He 
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carried them with him, a dead, vacant, use-. 


less lump of stone; he brings them back 
turned into spirit and life, clothed with mean- 
ing, speaking to the eye, to the heart, to the 
conscience ; for if God breathe on dry bones, 
they instantly live, and stand up a great 


“army. 


* Tsaiah xxviii. 16. { 2-Cor. iv. 7. 
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If we can conceive a situation more aw- 
fully solemn than another, it was that of 
Moses on this oceasion. Consider the still- 
ness of the morning, the elevation of the 
mountain, the pleasing gloom of' solitide, 
the expected display of a glory which he 
could not behold but as it departed. Every 
circumstance is great and affecting, but alto- 
gether suitable to the glory that followed: 
for “the Lord descended in the cloud, and 
stood with him there, and proclaimed the 
name of the Lord.”* At the inauguration 
of kings, it is customary to proclaim their 
names and titles, and to. bid defiance to 
every challenger or usurper of their rights. 
This is the mere pride of state, the mere in- 
solence of possession. But the names of 
God are his nature, peculiar to himself, in- 
applicable, ‘incommunicable to any other. 
And mark ‘how the tide of mercy flows and 
swells till it has overcome every barrier; 
from “the soles of the feet to the ancles, from 
the ancles to the knees, till it becomes a 
river, wherein a man may swim;” and from 
an overflowing river converted into a bound- 
less ocean, without bottom, without shore. 
“ The LORD, the LORD God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth; keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
and sin.”+, While justice is confined in one 
steady, deep, awful stream, threatening de- 
struction only to the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving; expressed in these awful words, 
“and that will by no means clear the 
guilty.” 

This was the commencement of an inter- 
view “which lasted forty days and forty 
nights,” and which contained a repetition of 
the instructions formerly given respecting 
the tabernacle and its service. But this 
merits a separate and distinct consideration: 
as likewise does the alteration of the exter- 
nal appearance of Moses, on coming down 
from the mount; of which we mean to dis- 
course next Lord’s day. ‘ Moses wist not 


‘that the skin of his face shone, while he 


talked with him. And when Aaron and all 
the children of Israel saw Moses, behold, the 
skin of his face shone, and they were afraid 
to come nigh him.”t 


* Exodus xxxiv. 5. } Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7. 
{ Exodus xxxiv. 29, 30, 
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And it came to pass when Moses came down from Mount Sinai (with the two tables of testimony in Mo- 


ses’s hand, when he came down from the mount) that 


oses wist not that the skin of his face shone, while 


-he talked with him.. And when Aaron and all the children of Israel saw Moses, behold, the skin of his 
face shone, and they were afraid to come nigh him.—Exopus xxxiv. 29, 30. 


Tn sun, the great light of the natural 
world, communicates to all bodies a portion 
of his own splendour, and thereby confers up- 
on them whatever lustre they possess. In 
his absence, all things assume the same dis- 
mal sable hue. The verdure of the meadow ; 
the varied glory of the garden; the bright- 
ness of the moon’s resplendent orb; the 
sweet attractions of “the human face di- 
vine,” pronounce in so many different forms. 
of expression, “The light of yonder celes- 
tial globe has risen upon me: if I have any 
beauty or loveliness, with him it comes, and 
with him it departs.” The whole order and 
system of nature is designed to’ be a constant 
witness to the God of grace—“ the true light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world.” If there be in angels any 
beauty of holiness, any fervour of love, any 
elevation of wisdom, any excellency of 
strength; if there be in man any bowels of 
mercies, any kindness of affection, any gen- 
' tleness of spirit, any endearment of charity, 
any humbleness of mind, any meekness, pa- 
tience, long-suffering, it is a glory reflected 
from “the Father of lights.” It neither ex- 
ists nor can be seen, but as it issupplied and 
discovered by the eternal Source of light and 
joy. Say to that tulip, at the gloomy solstice 
of the year, or at the dusky midnight hour, 
“ Array thyself in all those beautiful tints of 
thine wherewith thou charmest the eye of 
every beholder;” it hears thee not, it exhi- 
bits no colour but one. But with the return of 
the vernal breeze, and the genial influence 
of the sun, and the moment the dawning has 
arisen upon it, unbidden, unobserved, it puts 
on its beautiful garments, and stands instant- 
ly clothed in all the freshness of the spring. 
Why is that face clouded with sorrow, why 
grovels that spirit in the dust, why lacks that 
heart the glow of benevolence, the meltings 
of sympathy? The genial current of the soul 
is frozen up, it is the dreary winter season of 
grace. The sun, the Sun of righteousness 
has withdrawn; but lo, after a little while, 
the winter is past, cheerful spring’ returns, 
the voice of joy and gladness is heard, “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee.’* 

We naturally assume the tone of those 

* Tsaiah Ix. 1. 


with whom, we frequently converse, and 
whom we dearly love. “He who walketh 
with wise men shall become wise; but the 
companion of fools shall be destroyed.” At 
the social friendly banquet, the eye sparkles 
with delight, the heart expands, the brow is 
smoothed, the tongue is inspired by the law 
of kindness; every look is the reception or 
communication of pleasure. Inthe house of 
mourning, we speedily feel ourselves in uni- 
son with the afflicted; our eyes stand cor- 
rected, our words are few, our heads droop. 
In the cell of melancholy, the blood runs cold, 
the features relax, our powers of thought and 
reflection are suspended, with those of the 
moping wretches whose misery we deplore. 
What wonder then if Moses, descending from 
the mount, after forty days’ familiar. inter- 
course with “the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious,” had not the appearance of an ordi- 
nary man; that he had acquired a lustre not 
his own! “ He was there with the Lord forty 
days and forty nights; he did neither eat 
bread nor drink water.””* 

What a sublime idea does this suggest of 
communion with God! What created enjoy- 
ment has not lost its relish in a much shorter 
space! What powers of unassisted nature 
could have so long sustained the want of ali- 
ment! No one thing in a more humiliating 
manner teaches us our frailty and depend- 
ence, than the constant necessity of recur- 
ring to the grosser elements for support. 
Man, the lord of this lower world, must, with 
the subject tribes, and in a much greater pro- 
portion than many of them, pass a very con- 


siderable portion of his existence in a state of 


unconsciousness and insensibility during the 
hours of sleep: he must purchase with the 
suspension of his reason, during a third part 
of his being, the exercise of it during the 
other two. The happiness of an immortal be- 
ing is, oftener than once in a day, subjected 
toa little bread that perisheth; the spirit, 
however willing, quickly feels the oppressive 
weight of a body frail and infirm. But be- 
hold the triumph of the spirit over the flesh: 
or rather, the power and grace of God, which 
vouchsafing in general to employ means, 
call upon us diligently to use them; but 
which, sometimes neglecting these, and con- 
* EX, XXXxiv. 28. 
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veying immediate supplies and support, lead 
us at once to Him who worketh all things af- 
ter the counsel of his own will.” 

Moses descends, not with impaired, but 
with recruited strength ; strength, which, to 
the end of life, never more abated: not with 
a sunk, darkened, extinguished eye: but an 
eye, which, having seen God, never after- 
wards became dim: not with a visage pale 
and emaciated from a fast of forty days ; but 
with a countenance that dazzled the eyes of 
every beholder. What a glorious creature 
is the friend of God; “ Lo, O Lord, they that 
are far from thee shall perish, but it is good 
for me to draw nigh unto God.” When Mo- 
ses descended before, he was clothed in just 
resentment and displeasure ; he came a mi- 
nister of vengeance, and all Israel trembled 
as he frowned; he now returns with the 
covenant renewed, the tables of the law res- 
tored, a messenger of peace, and yet the lus- 
tre of his appearance is intolerable. What 
must the great JEHOVAH be in his own 
glory, when reflected, imparted glory—glory 
communicated to a creature, thus intimidates 
and. astonishes! How dreadful the glory of 
wrath and fiery indignation, when the glory 
of infinite goodness we are not able stead- 
fastly to behold! 

Moses descended the first time, with the 
tables in their original state, altogether of 
God; and in his haste he effaced and des- 
troyed them: but we read of no attempt to 
collect the scattered fragments, and to re- 
unite them. Superstition might have made 
an improper use of what could not be dis- 
tinctly read, and of consequence, but partial- 
ly understood ; and true piety will seek some 
surer rule of faith and conduct, some more 
powerful assistant in devotion, than the scat- 
tered shivers of even a sapphire from the 
throne of God. It has been wofully demon- 
strated to be an easy matter to mar the work 
of God. Adam defaced the divine image in 
his own person, by one wilful transgression. 
Moses cancelled the hand writing of or- 
dinances in one rash moment: and every 
thoughtless transgressor is pulling down, in 
his own person, a fabric of God’s rearing. 
But all the powers of nature united, are in- 
capable of rebuilding that temple, of renew- 
ing that writing, of restoring that image. 
He who in the beginning “commanded light 
to shine out of darkness,” alone can relumine 
the extinguished life of God in the soul. 
The hand which at first created man out of 
«dust of the ground,” alone can form of the 
dead in trespasses and sins, “a new creature 
in Christ Jesus unto good works.” And what 
was afterwards laid up in the holy place, and 
preserved while the tabernacle remained ? 
Not that which came pure and perfect from 
the hands of the Creator, but that which God, 
by an act of grace and the intervention of a 
Mediator, recovered. Thus “the general 
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assembly and church of the first-born written ' 
in heaven,” is not composed of men that 
never “left their first estate,” but of “ just 
men made perfect ;” not of creatures: like 
Adam, in a state of innocence, but of crea- 
tures redeemed by the blood of the Son of 
God; “justified by the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, and sanctified by the Spirit of 
the living God.” Let us not, then, regret the 
loss of an earthly paradise, nor the destruction 
of the image of a changeable, though perfect 
creature, while, through grace, we may re- 
gain the paradise of God, and be fashioned 
in body and in spirit like unto our glorious 
Redeemer. 

Moses has acquired a glory on the mount 
which he is not conscious of. ‘ He wist, not 
that the skin of his face shone, while he 
talked with him.”* The choicest of God’s 
gifts, and humility is one of the most pre- 
cious, come not with observation, announce 
not their approach, are not first visible to the 
possessor. But it is impossible to converse 
much with God, without appearing more 
glorious in the eyes of men. Has a man 
been in the, mount with God? He needeth 
not to sound a trumpet before him, to pro- 
claim from whence he has come; he has but 
to show himself, andthe evidence of it will 
appear. ‘The man has been in the mount 
with God. What are the signsof it? Is he 
ostentatious, self-sufficient. Is he eager to 
talk of his attainments, to exhibit the shining 
of his face, to abash and confound a less 
He is not like Moses, he 
has not been with the God of Moses, his pre- 
tensions are vain. That man has been in the 
mount with God. How does it appear? Is 
he gloomy and sullen, harsh and uncharitable? 
Is his tongue filled with anathemas ? Flashes 
his eye destruction on mankind? He isa liar 
and an impostor, believe him not; he is not 
come down from the God of the law, from 
the God of the gospel, from the relenting 
Father. of Israel, from the compassionate _ 
Father of the human race: No, he has been 
conversing with, he has ascended from the 
malignant enemy of God and man: by his 
spirit you may know who he is. 

Pretenders are at as much pains to display 
the lustre of their outside, as Moses was to 
conceal his. By this then you shall try and 
know yourselves, and form your judgment of 
others. Does a man issue forth from his 
closet, return from the temple, retire from 
the Lord’s table, with his temper sweetened, 
his heart enlarged, with the law of kind- 
ness on his tongue, with the tear of compas- 
sion, or the lustre of benevolence in his eye? 
Is he, like Moses, more attentive to the con- 
dition, necessities, and instruction of others, 
than earnest to blaze abroad his own, excel- 
lencies, in order to obtain reputation for 
himself? . How gloriously does such an one 

* Bxodus xxxiv. 20. 
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gressor to “hide himself from the presence _ 


shine in the eyes of men: but that is nothing, 
how gloriously does he shine in the eyes of 
God! And that is true only which God sees 
‘to be such. 

_ The face of Moses shone and they were 
afraid to come nigh him.”* Of what import- 
ance is it to inquire, at what particular mo- 
ment, and through what particular medium, 
this'singular appearance was produced? Is it 
not sufficient for me, that I see the fruit 
hastening to its maturity, though the com- 
mencement and progress of vegetation escape 
me? I look up and “ behold the face of the 
sun,” and draw comfort from his beams, 
though the discriminating instant of darkness 
and the dawning was too fine for my percep- 
tion. Let me be able to say, with the man 
restored to sight, “ One thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see,’ and I shall 
leave to others a minute inquiry into the 
process of the cure. Show me aman shining 
in the beauty of holiness; a man really 
changed in heart and in life, and I will not 
trouble him to tell me, What perhaps he does 
not know, and therefore cannot declare, at 
what place, by means of what preacher, or 
by what dispensation of Providence, the im- 
portant change passed upon him. 

A truly good man is among the first to 
discover, to acknowledge, and to correct his 
own. errors and imperfections; but humility 
spreads the veil which conceals his good 
qualities first over his own eyes, and he is 
among the’ last to discern the splendour which 
confounds others. What a powerful charm 
is there in undissembled goodness, when the 
wicked themselves are constrained to vene- 
rate and to approve it, even while it condemns 
them. 

Besides the instance in the text, scripture 
has furnished us with at least another, and a 
most illustrious one, in the history of Stephen, 
the first martyr to Christianity, after its divine 
Author. An enraged multitude, blood-thirsty 
accusers, and a partial tribunal feel them- 
selves awed into a temporary reverence; 
their fury stands suspended while they behold 
him. “All that sat in the council, looking 
steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had 
been the face ofan angel."{ But there isa 
greater than even this upon record. The 
band which broke into the garden, with their 
officers, under the commission of the chief 
priests, and headed by the traitor, to appre- 
hend Jesus of Nazareth, were so struck with 
an mexpressible something in his presence 
and address, “that they went backward and 
fell to the ground.” ; 

But what made Israel to shrink from the 
presence of their gracious leader, intercessor, 
and friend? What could render the pre- 
sence of his affectionate brother formidable to 
Aaron? That which drove the first trans- 


¢ John ix. 25. 
§ John xviii. 6. 
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of the Lord God.” It is conscience that 
makes cowards of all men; it is conscience 
that converts the rustling of a leaf, the shak- 
ing of a bulrush, into a spectre from the grave, 
or a flaming minister from heaven to execute 
vengeance. Under the lawful terrors of 
divine glory, they had lately entreated, say- 
ing, “ Let Moses speak to us, and we will 
hear:” but now, even the look of Moses, 
though he say nothing, is too.much for a 
guilty people to bear. Alas, how little do 
men reflect, when engaged in criminal pur- 
suits, that the pleasures of sin in which they 
riot, are one day to become hideous ghosts to 
disturb their repose, to scare the imagination, 
to harrow up the soul, to accuse them at 
the tribunal of God, to be their tormentors 
for ever. 

Moses, conscious of good-will at all, exult- 
ing in the thought of having procured pardon 
and reconciliation for them, but unconscious 
of the change which had passed upon his own 
person, observes with concern and surprise 
that every one avoided him. At length he 
discovers the brightness of his own counte- 
nance reflected from their guilty blushing 
foreheads; and by words of kindness en- 
courages them to return, whom the terror of 
his looks had dismayed and put to flight. 
We then find him, with the condescension of 
true goodness, accommodating himself to the 
circumstances of the people whom he was 
appointed to mstruct. Intercourse with hea- 
ven has raised him to a higher pitch of ex- 
altation; guilt and fear have degraded them: 
but love levels the mountains, and fills up 
the vallies of separation. The interposition 
ofa veil reduces him to their standard, because 
the confidence of innocence raised them not 
to his. The law of God must be taught to 
the people, though the teacher is become 
more glorious. This is a plain and striking 
lesson to all who undertake to instruct others. 
It is a wretched ambition merely to shine. 
The great aim of a teacher should be to 
communicate knowledge; and he shows him- 
self to be possessed of most, who knows best 
how to convey it to others. He is the truly 
rich man, who, by the proper use of his 
wealth, assists in making many rich; not he 
who possesses a vast hoard which he knows 
not how to enjoy; nor he who makes an 
ostentatious display of riches, merely to 
insult his poorer neighbour. And he who 
speaks three words in a known language, to 
the edification of the hearer, has more real 
learning than the babbler of ten thousand, in 
a language which no one understands. 

‘Till he had done speaking,” then, “ Mo- 
ses put a veil on his face;”* so that the - 
sound of his voice might be heard, while the 
terrifying lustre of his face was obscured. 
But this was not merely an incidental cir- 


* Exod. xxxiv. 38 







- eumstance, arising’ out of the occasion, and 
done away with it; but was designed, in 
_ providence, to be a symbolical representation 
of the whole Mosaic dispensation: which 
was nothing else but the gospel under a. veil. 
That this is not a fanciful conjecture, we 
appeal to the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
who has removed the veil, and discovered 
the hidden glory which lies under it, and 
thus writes, “Not that we,” meaning the 
apostles of the Lord Jesus under the New 
Testament, “not that we are sufficient of 
ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves: 
but our sufficiency is of God. Who also 
hath made us able ministers of the New 
Testament, not of the letter, but of the 
spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life., But if the ministration of death, 
written and engraven in stones, was glorious, 
so that the children of Israel could not stead- 
fastly behold the face of Moses, for the glory 
of his countenance, which glory was to be 
done away, how shall not the ministration 
of the spirit be rather glorious? For if the 
ministration of condemnation be glory, much 
more doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory. For even that which was 
made glorious, had no glory in this respect, 
‘by reason of the glory that excelleth, For 
if that which is done away was. glorious, 
much more that which remaineth is glorious. 
Seeing then that we have such hope, we 
use great plainness of speech. And not as 
Moses, which put a veil over his face, that the 
children of Israel could not steadfastly look to 
the end of that which is abolished. But 
their minds were blinded ; for until this day 
remaineth the same veil untaken away, in 
the reading of the Old Testament; which 
veil is done away in Christ. But even unto 
this day when Moses is read, the veil is upon 
their heart. Nevertheless, when it shall 
turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken 
away.”* 

From the days of Moses down to those of 
Paul, and by Paul himself, in the days of his 
ignorance, Moses was heard and read with 
the veil over his face; was understood in the 
letter, not in the spirit; and even after the 
veil was done away in Christ, who is “the 
end of the law for righteousness ;” after the 
_ types were explained, the predictions ac- 
complished, and the great prophet of the 
- Jews had brought all his glory, and laid at 
the feet of the great Apostle and High Priest 
of our profession, still the people who had 
the best means of information, who had the 
- power of comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual, read them, and continue to read 
them to this day, under the power of passion 
and prejudice. And he who sees in Moses, 
and the other writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, nothing but the histories of certain 
_ events long since past, and confined in their 
& #2 Cor. iii. 5-16. 





operation and effects to a particular district; 
nothing but the religious usages and cere- 
monies practised by a particular people, that 
man looks with a bandage upon his eyes, 
understands not what he reads, and there- 
fore cannot profit. . 

There is a gracious intimation in the pas- 
sage we have just now quoted, that a period 
is approaching when Israel too shall turn 
unto the Lord; when the-veil shall be taken 
away, and Moses, in whom they trusted, 
shall be seen without a covering; and “if 
the casting away of them be the reconciling 
of the world, what shall the receiving of 
them be but life from the dead ?”’* 

What glorious views of God, of his pro- 
vidence, of his grace, does the -gospel dis- 
close! The gentile nations behold their 
admission into the family of God, and their 
privileges, as his children, in the promises 
which were made to Abraham and his seed. 
And the Jews will in time discover the in- 
tention and design of their political and re- 
ligious establishment, in the nature, duration, 
and extent of the Redeemer’s kingdom: 
when “ Israel also shall be saved:’” as it is 
written, “There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob.”’+ b 

Human frailty rendered the interposition 
of a veil. necessary between Moses and the 
people; because “ they could not look stead- 
fastly to the end of that. which is abolished ;” 
but when Moses went into the tabernacle, to 
converse with God, a veil to cover his face 
being unnecessary, it was laid aside. 


Tt is natural to hold out our most favour- — 


able appearance to men, to catch at their 
good opinion, to secure their approbation ; 
but we see in Moses a mind intent only upon 
usefulness. He joyfully gives up a little 
fame, for the sake of dog much good. If 
the church of God be enlightened, what is it 
to him that he himself is a little obscured? 
His lustre is to illuminate Israel. Vain glory 


always defeats the purpose which it had 


formed; humility as certainly gains the 
point at which it aimed not. Who does not 
esteem Moses, modestly shrouded in a veil, 
infinitely more than all the loquacious, boast- 
ers and exhibiters of themselves that ever 
existed? Moses, in talking with the people, 
employed a veil, not as a mask to insinuate 
a false idea of what he was not, but to con- 
ceal the real excellency which he had; un- 
like the hypocrisy and disguise of the world; 
and, to use disguise with God he knew would 
be impious, profane, and unavailing. We 
find him changing his appearence, as_the 
occasion required. This was not, in him, 


versatility and address, a cunning accom-_ 


modation to circumstances for selfish ends 5 
but the compliance of wisdom and necessity, 
in order to be more extensively useful. Thus 


* Rom, xi. 15. + Rom, xi. 26. 
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Paul “became all things to all men, that he 
might gain some.” And, for the same rea- 
son, a greater than Moses, a greater than 
Paul disdained not the festivity of a mar- 
riage solemnity ; refused not the invitation 
of one ruler, nor rejected the visit of an- 
other ; abhorred not to eat with publicans and 
sinners, if by any means the ignorant might 
be instructed, the proud and selfish checked 
and reproved, the modest encouraged, and 
the mourner comforted. 

At the first descent of Moses from the 
mount, we see the glory of a man zealous 
for God: at his second, the glory of a man 
owned and honoured of God; “the skin of 
hisface shining.” Butat hisappearance many 
days afterwards on Tabor, we behold a saint, 
from the world of bliss, altogether glorious. 
Such is the blessed effect of being with God 
and “seeing him as he is,” not for forty days 
only, but during a series of ages. And 
what must it then be, to “ be ever with the 
Lord,” to glorify God, and to be glorified of 
him “in body and spirit which are the 

‘Lord’s?” And why was Moses again ex- 
hibited on the mount of transfiguration? 
Wherefore again displayed in glory? Again 
to put a veil upon his face, to empty himself, 
and to deposit his glory at the feet of Him 
in whose light and likeness he shone—To 
talk with Jesus “concerning the decease he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

The Jewish Rabbins pretend to account 
for the unabated vigour, the unfading lustre 
of the latter years of the life of Moses, from 
these very circumstances. ‘The eye, say 
they, which had endured the sight of God, 
could not become dim: the natural strength 
which supported a fast of forty days, could 
not sink under any future decay. 

Christian, consider, Moses, the man of God, 
invested with lustre which dazzled the eye 
of every beholder, and which length of time 
could not impair ; and reflect, to what a height 
of glory communion with God can raise a 
fallen creature; and aspire after a participa- 
tion of that grace which adorned him. The 
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glory of his pecan wasa rare and singular 
attainment; but that of his spirit may be imi- _ 
tated and attained by all. His piety, resig- 
nation, and’ obedience; his meekness, gen- 
tleness, and compassion, present amiable 
patterns, and they are the ornaments suited 
to your present state. It is given but toa 
favoured few to exhibit heroic virtue, to per- 
form splendid actions, to acquire extensive 
reputation; but none is excluded from the 
honour of simple, modest worth, of habitual 
beneficence, of honest fame. And those are 
the most valuable and solid acquisitions, 
which “are in the sight of God of great 
price.” 

Steady and persevering intercourse with 
Heaven will infallibly transform the whole 
man into the image of God. The very exte- 
rior will be meliorated and improved, and the 
world itself will “take knowledge” of the 
disciple who “has been with Jesus.” The 
exercises of the closet will be seen and felt 
in the serenity of the countenance, the kind- 
ness of the eye, the melody of the voice, the 
affability and graciousness of the whole de- 
portment. “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in hea- 
ven.””* 

The time is at hand when the glory which 
irradiated the face of Moses shall be impart- 
ed to the whole company of the redeemed ; 
when the name of God and the Lamb shall 
shine in every forehead. Behold, and won- 
der, behold, and rejoice in the hope of the 
glory of God, “A woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars.”+ “They 
that be wise, shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that. turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.”’} 
“The Lord God is a sun and shield: the 
Lord will give grace and glory: no good 
thing will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.’’) 

* Matt. v. 16. 
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According to all that the Lord commanded Moses, so the children of Israel made all the work. 


And 


Moses did look upon all the work, and behold they had done it as the Lord had commanded, even so 
had they done it: And Moses blessed them.—Exopus xxxix. 42, 43. 


Ir reason were to maintain its full domi- 
nion in man, were the senses perpetually 
under the control of the mind, a motive to re- 
ligion would be continually supplied from the 


natural impulse of a grateful and affectionate 
heart. The vast universe would become one 
great temple; every pebble, every plant, 
every star would be a witness for God; and 
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the heaven-born spirit would arise on the 
wing of every bird, of every breeze of air, to 
its glorious Author. . But man, degraded by 

‘sin, blinded by passion, involved in error 
man, impaired in understanding, grovelling 
in affection, in captivity to sense, needs to be 
frequently admonished of his obligation to, 

‘and dependence upon God, his Creator and 
Preserver. He needs forms, and seasons, 
and places of worship; the heart must be ap- 
proached through the channels of sense; and 
our acquaintance with the Father of spirits 
must be preserved, by means of things seen 
and temporal. Hence a sabbath, a taberna- 
cle, a temple; sacrifices, sacraments, ser- 
mons, are the institution of Heaven; are the 
ordinances of Him “ who knows what is in 
man,” and what is necessary to man. 

* It is easy to conceive what the world would 
be, destitute of the modes and offices of reli- 
gion, when we consider what men are, with 
the advantage of “line upon line, precept 
upon precept,” revelation upon revelation. 
The religious ceremonies and services in use 
among ancient nations, whatever were their 

. origin, become respectable in our eyes, merely 
from. their antiquity : but when to antiquity is 
superadded divine authority; when we be- 
hold the great JEHOVAH condescending to 
describe and to appoint the rites of his own 
worship, to exhibit a model of all the instru- 
ments to be employed in his service, we feel 
something more than respect; we are filled 
with veneration: we break out into the ex- 
elamation of Solomon. “Will God indeed 
dwell with men upon the earth?” 

Moses had now finally descended from the 
mount, furnished with complete instructions 
for settling the civil government and the re- 
ligious polity of the nation which God “ chose, 
to place his name there.” Under the direc- 
tion of men divinely inspired for the work, 
he addresses himself to the execution of the 
plan which God himself had vouchsafed to 
delineate. From the liberality and «zeal of 
the people, materials are speedily and amply 
supplied. Through the skill and assiduity 
of the artists, the business is speedily and 
successfully despatched : and, on the first an- 
niversary of the departure out of Egypt, the 
tabernacle is ready to be reared up. 

- It is not my design to attempt a minute de- 
scription of that sacred structure, and of its 
furniture. But I find it impossible to pass 

* them by. entirely, as I apprehend a few re- 
marks of a practical nature, fall directly with- 
in the design of these exercises, and may, by 

the divine blessing, render the awful monu- 
ments of religion in the wilderness, instruc- 
‘tive and useful in gospel times. 

The name and the nature of the taberna- 
cle were, perhaps, intended to be.emblemati- 
cal of the whole dispensation, of which it was 
a leading instrument. A tent, or tabernacle 
is a temporary and Lia habitation, suited 
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to a state of journeying or warfare ; and this, 
in particular, was to be the guide to Canaan, 
to give the signal of motion and of rest; to 
lead the way to victory and peace: and when 
full possession was at length given, thevta- 
bernacle transferred its transitory glory, to 
the stationary glory of the temple; or rather 
was consolidated into one glory with it. 
Thus, all the positive institutions of religion 
are designed to be our monitors, guides, and 
comforters in the wilderness; to introduce us 
into the promised Jand; and then the objects 
of faith shall become objects of vision, and the 
redeemed of the Lord shall worship together 


‘in that temple, from which there is no more 


going’ out. 

Jehovah declared himself not only the spi- 
ritual Head of the Israelitish church and na- 
tion, but also their temporal Sovereign; the 
supreme Head and Governor of their politi- 
cal economy. As such, he gave command- 
ment to pitch a tent for the leader and com- 
mander of his people, from whence orders 
were expected and issued; over which the 
royal standard was seen perpetually hovering 
in the dreadful glory of a pillar of cloud by 
day, and of fire by night. And the final fulfil- 
ling of the scriptures is the gathering into one, 
to the standard of the Redeemer, “a great 
multitude, which no man can number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues,’”* when at the sounding of the se- 
venth angel, there shall be “ great voices in 
heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and‘of 
his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever.”"t ‘ \ 

From the contemplation of a tabernacle 
constructed of parts that might be separated, 
and joined together again, as occasion re- 
quired, we are led to contemplate the “ city 
of our solemnites,” Jerusalem that is above, 
“a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall 
not be taken down, not one of the stakes 
thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall 
any of the cords thereof be broken. But 


there the glorious Lord will be unto usa plate 


of broad rivers and streams; wherein shall go 
no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship 
pass thereby.”’{ 

The fabric in the wilderness was not a de- 
sign of human skill, nor fashioned according 
to models seen in Egypt, but planned of infi- 
nite wisdom, erected, to a single pin, accord- 
ing toa pattern shown to Moses on tle mount. 
In things which relate to the management of 
this world, a latitude is given to the exercise 
of human prudence and discretion; but in 
what regards the immediate worship and ser- 
vice of God, men are tied up to an iota anda 
tittle. “Thus saith the Lord.” The work 
of God is perfect, his law is perfect, his word 
is perfect, none can with safety add thereto, 
or diminish from it. A holy and a jealous 

* Rey. vii. 9. {Rev. xi. 15. $ Isaiah xxxiii. 20, 2L 
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God has fenced himself and his ordinances as 
with a wall of fire, which presumption) at- 
tempts to break through at its peril. “ For 
I testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophesy of this book: if any 
man shall add unto these things, God shall 
add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book: and if any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophesy, 
God shall take away his part out of the book 
of life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written in this book.’* 
When we consider the dreadful import of 
these words, who but must tremble to think 
on the rash, the irreverent, the profane use 
that is daily made of the name and the book 
of God. Isit thus ye requite your Maker, fool- 
ish creatures and unwise? ‘“ He is wise in 
heart, and mighty in strength, who hath har- 
dened himself against him, and hath pros- 
pered ?} 

The tabernacle consisted of three several 
apartments one within another—the court, 
the holy place, and the most holy place, or 
the holy of holies. The temple of Solomon 
was built upon the same plan. And the ear- 
liest Christian churches preserved something 
of a resemblance: to it. For they consisted 
first, of a spacious porch, where the penitents 
who implored the prayers of the faithful, the 
catechumens, the Gentiles, the Jews, and the 
heretics, were stopped short. The second 
compartment was the Naus, the nave, or 
body of the temple, where the faithful assem- 
bled, and performed their devotions; and the 
third was the Beema, or choir, -into which 
ecclesiastics only were admitted, and in which 
were placed the altar, the throne of the bishop, 
and the stalls of the clergy. 

Some learned men have given it as their 
opinion, that the Grecians borrowed their no- 
ble and beautiful style of architecture, from 
the perfect Hebrew models described in the 
sacred volume;,. that it was transmitted by 
them to the Romans; from whom it has de- 
scended to all the provinces of their great 
empire, and continues to be the ornament 
and the glory of the modern world. Indeed, 
it seems to be something more than human 
‘invention and art, that, through the lapse of 
sO many ages, so many revolutions of empire, 
so many changes of taste and opinion, the 
same arrangement and proportions should ex- 
cife universal admiration, and yield universal 
delight ; and that the slightest deviation from 
the principles of that noble art should -instant- 
ly be observed, and universally offend the 
eye.. Does it not seem as if he who formed 
the eye, had also deigned to design the model 
of what would fill and please it? 

The court, then, was rather the large space 
of ground in which the tabernacle was erect- 
ed, than any part of the tabernacle. Its form 
was an oblong, whose length was double its 

* Rev. xxii. 18, 19. } Job ix, 4. 
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| that is, according to the most approved cal- 
culation, an hundred and fifty feet by seven- — 
ty-five. It was encompassed on all sides by 
curtains of fine twined linen, fixed to fifty- 
six pillars of Shittim, that is, as the seventy 
interpret it, incorruptible wood, filleted with 
silver, of the height of five cubits, or seven 
feet anda half. The gate or passage into 
the court. was a hanging of twenty cubits, 
curiously embroidered, and supported by four 
pillars of the same materials and workman- 
ship. Qn all which particulars, [ shall de- 
tain you to make this only remark: when we 
see the great God condescending to give di- 
rections concerning the formation and use of 
the most minute implements pertaining to 
sanctuary service, of pins, rings, loops, and 
hooks, man is taught to consider nothing as 
beneath his notice which can affect his own 
credit, usefulness, and comfort, or the same, 
virtue and happiness of his neighbour. “ Let 
all things be done by us decently and in or- 
der.” Be it the glory of a fabulous Jupiter, 
that it is beneath his dignity, and inconsist- 
ent with his higher occupations, to attend to 
small matters. It is the glory of the living 
and true God, the Maker and Preserver of all 
things, it is the excellency of his administra- 
tion, the beauty of his providence, that “the 
hairs of our head are numbered of him.” 
“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father.’”* 

On entering the court, the objects which 
first presented themselves were, on the one 
hand, the altar of burnt-offering, and on the 
other the laver for the priests to wash in. 
The materials and form of these two instru- 
ments of divine worship, have afforded to the 
learned and ingenious, many curious subjects 
of speculation, some of which might perhaps 
amuse, but could not greatly edify you. As the 
whole service of the tabernacle was typical, 
and represented the “shadow of good things 
to come,” it will not, I trust, be deemed a 
mere flight of imagination to suppose, that by 
the altar of burnt-offerings, and the use to 
which it was devoted, the great atonement, 
the means of pardon and acceptance with God 
were shadowed forth; and that by the laver. 
and its use, on the other hand, was represent- 
ed the purity which becomes all who ap- 
proach to a pure and holy God. In their 
nearness to, and union with each other, they . 
exhibit that which brings the guilty near un- 
to God, and that which fits them for commu- 
nion with God. Justification freely by the 
grace of God, “through the redemption that is 
i Christ Jesus ;” and sanctification by the 

Spirit of God, whereby we are prepared to be 

“partakers of the inheritance of saints in 

light.” An altar without a laver were to en- 

courage the offender to “ continue in sin, 
* Matt, x. 29. 
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because grace abounds ;” a laver without an 
altar would be to inspire nage confidence 
in an external and imperfect righteousness, 
to the neglect of that which is of God by 
faith, and which purifieth the heart. In con- 
junction, they represent man’s happiest state, 
and highest glory, sin forgiven, and nature 
renewed. 

“The holy place,” which was properly 
the tabernacle, presented itself at the upper 
end of the court. Its dimensions are not laid 

_ down by Moses. These who take it for grant- 
ed that the tabernacle was a miniature repre- 
sentation of the temple from the measure- 
ment of that great edifice as described in the 
first book of Kings, make the length of the 
holy place of the tabernacle to be twenty 
cubits, or thirty feet. It was separated from 
the court by a curtain, within which none 
but the priests were permitted to enter, and 
where they officiated at the altar of the Lord, 
in the order of their course. Josephus affirms, 
that when the priests ministered in the holy 
place, the separating veil was drawn up, so 
that they could be seen of the people. Philo, 
with greater appearance of truth, maintains 
the contrary opinion. It is clear from a pas- 
sage in the gospel according to Luke, that 
the priest who officiated in the holy place of 

' the second temple, was out of the sight of the 
people ; for it is said of Zacharias, when he 
was offering incense in the holy place, “ the 
whole multitude was praying without ;” that 
they waited for him, and “ marvelled that 
he tarried so long in the temple,”* and they 
discovered not the caufe of it till he made it 
known to them by signs. ; 

Though we are not informed of the exact 
dimensions of the “ holy place,” we know 
that it was a covered tent, with one fold of 
various materials upon another. First, ten 
curtains of equal size, of blue, purple, scarlet, 
and tine twined linen; embroidered with 
cherubims ; and coupled together with loops 
of blue and taches of gold. Above these were 
extended eleven curtains of goats’ hair, hung 
together by taches of brass. These again 
were covered with rams’ skins dyed red; 
and over all there was a covering of badgers’ 
skins, probably ‘as a protection from the inju- 
ries of the air and weather. The intention 
and meaning of this multiplied and varie- 

ted ceiling we pretend not to explain. Was 
it intended to represent the impenetrable 
recesses of the Eternal Mind; to check the 
folly and sinfulness of an over curious in- 

_ quiry into mysteries which are intentionally 
‘concealed ; and to teach men to make a wise 
and temperate use of known and revealed 
truth? Was it not sufficient to every pious 
Israelite, that the altar of burnt-offering and 
the laver of purification were under the open 
canopy of heaven, seen of all, accessible to 
ailt And by this circumstance, did not even 

z ‘ * Luke i. 10, 21, 
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the law teach the open and unlimited extent 
of salvation by the great Atonement? Re- 
ligion forbade, and the structure prevented, 
‘the body of the people from entering within 
the veil, or penetrating into the mysteries 


}concealed under such a covering’; one fold 


passed, another, and another, in almost end- 
less succession, opposed itself. Wo be to 
him who makes a mystery of what God has 
graciously disclosed ; and wo be to him who 
presumes to pry into what God has intention- 


ally hid from his eyes. ‘Thus sublimely sings 


the enraptured British Psalmist. 


Chain’d to his throne a volume lies, 
With all the fates of men; 

With every angel’s form and size,, 
Drawn by th’ eternal pen. 


His Providence unfolds the book, 
And makes his counsels shine: 
Each opening leaf, and every stroke 
Fulfils some deep design. 

Here he exalts neglected worms 
To sceptres and a crown; 

Anon the following page he turns, 
And treads the monarch down, 


Not Gabriel asks the reason why, 
Nor God the reason gives; 

Nor dares the favourite angel pry 
Between the folded leaves,* 


The furniture of the holy place is minutely 
described, and its meaning and use are not 
obscurely pointed out in many places of the 
sacred writings. It consisted of three arti- 
cles, the golden candlestick with seven lamps; 
the golden altar of incense ; and the table of 
shew-bread. Each of which might easily 
furnish matter for a separate discourse ; but 
we confine ourselves to general ideas, and 
practical observations. 

The first piece of furniture in the holy place 
was “ the golden candlestick to give light ;” 
all whose appurtenances were of pure beaten 
gold. It was placed on the south side, that is 
on the left hand as you enter the tabernacle, 
directly opposite to the table of shew-bread. 
It was a talent in weight; which is about 
one thousand five hundred ounces, or one 
hundred and twenty-five Roman pounds, 
whose value, according to the calculation of 
the learned bishop of Peterborough, was five 
thousand and seventy-five pounds fifteen shil- 
lings and a fraction, of our money. It is the 
most. generally received opinion, that all, or 
some of these seven lamps in the candlestick, 
were kept continually burning: that they 
were extinguished in turn, to be cleansed and 
supplied with fresh oil; and that their parts 
were made to separate for this very purpose. 
As the priests alone could enter the holy 
place, to them of course was committed the 
whole charge of lighting, trimming, and 
cleaning the lamps. It is much easier to ask 
many questions on this subject than to an- 
swer one. Why the number of seven lamps 
in one candlestick ; that number of perfec- 

* Watts, Hore Lyrice. 
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tion, as some have called it, and under which |the powers of the heavens shall be shaken.” 


. tions it must be replied, “ Thus the great, 


so many mysteries are supposed to be con- 
cealed? Why should it burn in a place 
where no eye was to see its light, or to re- 


ceive benefit from it, except a solitary priest? 


Wherefore this waste of treasure for no ap- 


parent equivalent use? To all such ques- 
Lawgiver would have it.” “ We know in 
part, and we prophesy in part. What he 
doth we-know not now, but. we shall know 
hereafter.” 

From this created, confined, imperfect, 
selfconsuming light, we are led to contem- 
plate that pure, eternal, undecaying LicuT 
which communicates, of its own splendour, 
whatever glory any creature possesses. “ Wee 
are led to Him who is the true light of the 
world.” 

We silently turn from the tabernacle in 
the wilderness to adore Him who in the be- 
ginning said, “Let there be light: and there 
was light.” We are conducted in the vi- 
sions of God, to eontemplate the splendour 
of the Christian churches, and behold “the 
Son of Man, walking in the midst of the 
seven golden candlesticks.” We are hur- 
ried forward to the last awful hour of dis- 
solving nature, when *the sun shall “be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
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We are transported to that celestial city, 
which “has no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it; for the glory of God 
‘doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” 

Without encroaching on your time and 
patience, or running over the subjects with 
indecent and unprofitable haste, it were im- 
possible to convey any proper and useful 
idea of the remaining utensils of this vene- 
rable structure, and the still more venerable 
recess inclosed within it, styled “the most 
holy place.” The description of these, there- 
fore, with the history of the august ceremo- 
nies of setting up the tabernacle, and the 
relation of the whole to the “better things 
to come,” of which they were the shadows, 
shall be postponed to another Lecture, which 
will conclude the second book of this Sacred 
History, and another annual revolution of our 
own frail, transitory life.— Teach us,” O 
God, “so to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.”* Vouchsafe 
to dwell with us in thy word and ordinances ; 
let. “Christ dwell in our hearts by faith,” 
and raise us one after another to dwell with 
thee in the holiest of all, through Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


* Psalm xe. 12, 
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And it éame.to pass in the first month, in the second year, on the first day of the month, that the taber- 
nacle was reared up, Then a cloud covered the tent of the congregation, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle. _ And Moses was not able to enter into the tent of the congregation, because the 
cloud abode thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle... And when the cloud was taken 
up from over the tabernacle, the children of Israel went onward im all their journies. But if the cloud 
spi not taken eae they Rac ead day that it was taken up. For the cloud of the 

rd was upon the tabernacle ay, an e was on it by night, in the si 
Israel, throughout all their june Mixa xl. 17. 34—38. am eer te Sones 


Every production of human power and 
skill bears this inscription, “I am made to 
perish.” Man himself, the moment he be- 
gins to breathe begins to die, and his noblest, 
most durable, and most glorious works are 
no sooner completed, than they begin to fall 
to decay. In vain we look for the monu- 
ments of ancient grandeur and magnificence ; 
they have either wholly vanished away, or 
present to the eye scattered fragments, or 
tottering ruins, ready to dash themselves 
upon the ground. Where is now that city 
and tower which-raised its proud head to 
heaven, in defiance of the waters of a second 
deluge? Neither the solid and costly mate- 


rials of which it was composed, the sacred 
purposes to which it was applied, nor the 
awful glory which once presided over and 
resided in it, have preserved from decay and 
loss, the tabernacle of the congregation, the 
work of divinely inspired Bezaleel and Aho- 
liab. Of the magnificent structure on mount 
Zion, the wonder and glory of the whole 
_ not one stone remaineth upon ano- 
her. 

All that was formal and instrumental in 
the ancient dispensation seems to have been, 
by the special appointment of Providence, 
destroyed and annihilated, that the spirit of 
it alone might remain, The tabernacle, and 
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temple, and their service exist only in de- 
scription :'and in those simpler and more spi- 
ritual ordinances to which they have given 
place. And the institutions which now re- 
main, are only preparing the way for a more 
august, more splendid, and more durable ma- 
nifestation of the divine glory. The legal 
economy introduced that of grace by the 
gospel and then passed away. The dispen- 
sation of grace, in like manner, is now per- 
forming its work, fulfilling its day, announc- 
ing, unfolding, introducing the kingdom of 
glory; and “when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away.” 

The satisfaction of Moses, when the whole 
work of the tabernacle and of its furniture 
was completed, is more easily to be con- 
ceived than expressed. To see the pattern 
showed him in the mount exactly copied, the 
design of the great Jehovah perfectly ful- 
filled, must have filled the good man’s mind 
with delight ineffable. With a holy joy, si- 
milar to this, must every lover of the gospel 
observe the exact coincidence between “ the 
shadows of good things to come,” and “ the 
very image of the things ;” between the pre- 
diction concerning the Saviour of the world, 
and their accomplishment; between the pro- 
mises made unto the fathers, and the bless- 
ings enjoyed by their children. And what 
will it be, Christians, in that world of bliss, 
which is the end of our faith, and the grand 
object of our hope; what will it be, to find 
the entire coincidence between the descrip- 
tions contained in this book, of future and 


heavenly glory, and the things described ; 


between the exceeding great and precious 
promises of the gospel, and the glorious reali- 
ties of our Father’s house above; between 
the spirit which christianity now teaches and 
inspires, in order to dignify and bless man- 
kind, and the spirit which all the redeemed 
shall feel, enjoy, and express, when raised 
to the dignity of being kings and priests 
unto God? 

In the preceding Lecture we endeavoured 
to lead your attention to the form, use, and 
end of the tabernacle erected in the wilder- 
ness, and of the several parts of its sacred 
furniture. The outward court, under the 
open canopy of heaven, containing “ the bra- 

-zen altar of burnt-offering,” on which inces- 
santly burnt the consecrated fire for offering 
up the daily sacrifice; and close by it the 
laver of brass for the priests to wash in.” 
. We conducted you with trembling feet into 
the “holy place,” concealed in front from 
every profane eye, by a veil which it was 
death to draw aside; and from above, by co- 
vering upon covering which no eye could 
penetrate. In this sacred recess were placed 
“the golden candlestick to give light, the 
golden altar of incense, and the table of 
shew-bread.” Having spoken briefly of the 
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first of these, we now proceed to recommend 
to your notice the other two. 

“The “altar of incense,” was made of shit- 
tim, or incorruptible wood, overlaid with pure 
gold, of a cubit square, and its height double 
that dimension, with a golden horn arisine 
at each angle, and the top encompassed with 
a golden border or crown. It had two rings 
of gold immediately under the border, to. 
which were fitted two staves of the same 
wood, also overlaid with gold, for the conve- 
niency of transporting it from place to place, 
as occasion required. Its use was to burn, 
at stated times, a sacred perfume of a certain 
quality and composition, which it was unlaw- 
ful to compound, or apply to any other use, 
or in any other place. It is clear from many 
parts of scripture, that the smoke of the 
sweet incense which ascended from this 
altar, was intended to represent prayer or 
intercession. “Let my prayer,” says the 
Psalmist, “be set forth before thee as in- 
cense, and the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice,”’* 

While the priest, invisible to every eye, 
was employed in burning incense in the holy 
place, the multitude were praying without. 
This leads us directly to consider the great 
“ Apostle and High Priest of our profession, 
who has for us entered, not into the holy place 
made with hands, which was the figure of 
the true, but into heaven itself, there to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for us.” Though . 
the veil be let down that we cannot behold 
Him, the eye of faith penetrates it, sees Him 
who is invisible; sees Him lifting up holy 
and unwearied hands in our behalf; sees 
the Prince with God prevailing. The veil 
was drawn aside, and discovered to the ra- 
vished eyes of the beloved disciple, an angel 
coming, and standing “at the altar, having 
a golden censer: and there was given unto 
him much incense, that he should offer it 
with the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar which was before the throne. And the 
smoke of the incense which came with the 
prayers of the saints, ascended up before: 
God, out of the angel’s hands.”{ The soli-. 
tary perfume of secret prayer, the combined 
incense of family worship, the mingled odours: 
of public devotion, the prayers of all saints 
derive an activity, a force, an elevation from, 
the merit and mediation of the Redeemer, 
which raise them to the throne of God, where, 
being accepted through the Beloved, they 
descend again in showers of blessings on the 
believer’s head. 

Behold the altar which sanctifies the gift, 
the ladder whose foundation is on the earth, 
but its summit reacheth heaven, along which 
the ministering spirits to the heirs of salva- 
tion convey the vows, the praises, the holy 
desires of the faithful, up to their Father and 


their God; and reconvey the gifts and graces 


* Psalm cxli. 2. } Rev. viii. 3, 4. 
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of their héavenly Father to his children upon 

‘earth. The approach to the golden altar of 
incense was by way of the brazen altar of 
burnt-offering : the new and living way that 
conducts “into the holiest of all,” is through 
the rent veil of the Redeemer’s flesh. Jesus 
having suffered the. things which were ap- 
pointed, entered into his glory. As by the 
altar of burnt-offering, so by the laver of pu- 
rification, the holy place was approachable ; 
for “ without holiness no man shall see God;” 
and “every one that nameth the name of 
Christ must depart from iniquity.” 

- The horns at the corners of the altar have 
been considered as emblematical of strength, 
and being tipped with the blood of the atoning 
victim, are conceived to represent the power 
of God, and the grace that is in Christ Jesus, 
united in the work of man’s redemption. 

The quadrangular figure of the altar, and 
the equality of its sides, may point out the 
impartial regards of the great Father of all, 
under the dispensation to which that given 
by Moses conducted, to men of every nation 
under heaven, and they prefigure the day 
when, according to the words of the Saviour 
himself, “men should come from the east 
and the west, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven.”* 

The materials of the altar, shittim-wood 
overlaid with pure gold, by a bold imagina- 
tion have been supposed a figure, of the two- 
fold nature of Christ: the purity, solidity, 
impassableness of the one, encompassing, 
supporting, securing the fragility of the 
other, defending it at all points, and bestow- 
ing upon it a value, strength, and duration 
which it possessed not before. 

Finally, the staves fitted to the rings, and 
perpetually in their place for the conve- 
niency of motion, have been, with what pro- 
priety you will judge, construed into an em- 
blem of the transitory nature of the whole 
dispensation, which looked continually for- 
ward to something better than itself; which 
for ever warned the comers thereunto of their 
pilgrimage state, saying, “Arise ye, and de- 
part, for this is not your rest.” And it is re- 
markable, that after Israel was come to his 
rest in the land of promise, and the holy 
furniture of the tabernacle was lodged for 
perpetuity in the temple at Jerusalem, this 
memorial of motion and change still offered 
itself to view: the altar, the table, the ark, 
had the instrument of removing them always 
in its place, and, in concert with every part 
of the system of nature and providence, call 
upon men with a loud and distinct voice, 
saying, “Seek ye another country, that is 
an heavenly.” But we proceed. 

The third and last piece of furniture in 
this solemn repository was “the table of 
shew-bread,” of the same materials with the 

* Matt. viii. 11. 
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altar, but of different dimensions, two cubits 


|in length, by one of breadth, and one and a 


half in height: and, like it, furnished with 
staves fitted to four rings for the purpose of 
conveyance. Its use was to hold the shew- 
bread, consisting of twelve cakes, according 
to the number of the twelve tribes, of the 
finest flour, prepared according to a special 
prescription, in two piles of six each, to be 
renewed every sabbath-day, and that which 
was removed to become the property of, and 
to be eaten in the holy place by the priests, 
the sons of Levi, who ministered at the altar. 
Now upon the very first sight of it, this ordi- 
nance, besides those circumstances which it 
possessed in common with others, seems de- 
signed to be a perpetual acknowledgment, 
on the part of man, of the care and kindness 
of a gracious Providence, which gives to 
men the rich enjoyment of the principal sup- 
port of human life, bread, and with it, all the 
inferior accommodations and comforts which 
render it desirable. It was, on the other 
hand, the security and pledge which God 
vouchsafed to give to his church and people, 
that bread should continually be given them: 
that while Israel owned and acknowledged 
God in the way of piety and devotedness to 
his service, he would own and acknowledge 
them, by an unwearied and effectual atten- 
tion to their necessary demands and reasona- 
ble wishes. : 

A common table is the badge of familiari- 


‘ty and friendship, is the sweetest emblem 


of domestic union and happiness; of pater- 
nal concern, of filial tenderness, of brotherly 
love. 

The “ shew-bread” was appropriated to 
persons of a sacred profession, to sacred sea- 
sons, and a holy place; unless when the 
greatness of the occasion superseded the 
strictness of the letter, and the law of mercy 
took precedence of the law of sacrifice. O 
how much more extended the grace of the 
gospel! David alone and his company, and 
that only once, on a necessitous occasion, 
was admitted to the privileges of a son of 
Levi, to a participation of the consecrated 
bread; but “behold,” says the great head 
of the Christian church, “ I stand at the door, 
and knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.”* What 
an honour was it to these Levites to be re- 
ceived and treated as the guests of the great 
Jehovah! But it is not once to be compared 
with the unspeakable felicity and honour of 
receiving and entertaining the King of glory. 
And such felicity is the portion of the mean- 
est of the saints: thus shall it be done to the 
man, however poor or despised among his 
equals, whom He by whom kings reign de- 
lighteth to honour: for “behold the taberna- 
cle of God is with men.”+ 'The twelve 

* Rev. ili. 20. } Rev. xxi. 3. 
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tribes, represented by so many cakes of bread, 
presented without ceasing before God in the 
holy place, were without ceasing admonished 
of their common relation to one another, and 
their constant security under their heavenly 
Father’s watchful eye, and the shelter of his 
expanded wings. “Cana woman forget her 
sucking-child, that she should not have com- 
passion on the son of her womb? yea, they 
may forget, yet will I not forget thee.’* 

The renewal of the cakes every returning 
sabbath, different yet the same, removed yet 
remaining, the old applied to one use, the 
new to another, may not unfitly represent 
that bread of life which our heavenly Fa- 
ther’s love has provided for the fare of our 
Christian sabbaths—the very food which our 
forefathers lived upon; not another gospel, 
but that which was from the beginning; but 
served up for our use, by men possessed of 
different gifts, “according as God hath dis- 
tributed to every man the proportion of 
faith :” and it is the happiness and the praise 
of every scribe who “is instructed unto the 
kingdom~of heaven, to be like unto a man 
that is a householder, which bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old.”} 

Once more, might not this table of the 
Lord, perpetually covered, perpetually fur- 
nished, be intended as a figure of that table, 
which the eternal wisdom of the Father has 
prepared and provided with “the bread which 
came down from heaven, to give life to the 
world?’ And from thence, by an easy and 
natural transition, the eye ascends to our 
Father’s house above, in which “ there are 
many mansions,” and where “ there is bread 
enough and to spare;” and O how happy is 
that man who “shall eat bread in the king- 
dom of God.” 

Such was the holy place and its furni- 
ture ; the uses to which it was applied, and 
the spiritual objects which it presents to our 
view. 

With reverence we draw nigh.to the last 
solemn recess of this venerable structure, 
called “the ark,” by way of eminence and 
distinction ; sometimes, “ the ark of the cove- 
nant;” the ark of the “testimony ;” the ark 
of “his strength;’” the ark “ whose name is 
called by the name of the God of Israel.” 
We shall pass by those circumstances which 
were in common to it, with the other imple- 
ments of the worldly sanctuary, the holy 
places made with hands; and point out a few 
of those which were peculiar to itself. It 
was a close chest of two cubits and a half 
long, one and a half broad, and one anda 
half in height: of the self-same materials 
with the rest. The covering was denomi- 
nated the mercy-seat ; from the two ends of 


which arose two figures of cherubims, of. 


_ beaten or solid gold, with their faces turned, 
and their wings extended towards each other: 
* Isa, xlix, 15. { Matt. xiii, 52. 
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looking down together towards the mercy- 
seat and concealing it from the eye. For 
any one to touch this with so much as a 
finger, or to presume to look into it, except 
those who were divinely appointed for the 
purpose, was instant and certain death, as 
the dreadful punishment of Uzzah and of the 
men of Bethshemesh awfully evinced. Its 
contents were the two tables of testimony, 
the golden pot with manna, the memorial of 
Israel’s miraculous supply in the wilderness, 
and Aaron’s rod that budded. Its principal 
use was to point out a way in the pathless 
wilderness for Israel to march in. From be- 
tween the cherubims the divime oracles were 
delivered, at first to Moses by a voice ; for 
God conversed with him as a man with his 
friend; and. afterwards to the high priest, 
who consulted by Urim and Thummim, which 
is supposed to have been a supernatural de- 
claration of the divine will, by means of rays 
of glory darted from the most holy place, 
upon the breastplate which was studded 
with twelve gems. But the nature and 
manner of this consultation and response, 
now are, and likely to remain so, a secret to 
mankind. 

Besides marking out the way, and direct- 
ing the several encampments in the wilder- 
ness, we shall meet in the course of this 
history with a special interposition of it in 
many noted particular cases. By it the 
waters of Jordan were divided asunder, and 
opened a passage for Israel into the promised 
land. Before it the proud walls of Jericho 
were levelled with the ground, after having 
been encompassed by it for seven days: its 
presence confounded Dagon, and plagued the 
Philistines. Treated with respect, or ap- 
proached carelessly and presumptuously, it 
becamea protection and asource of blessing to 
one family ; a terror and a curse to another. 
The king of Israel reckoned it the glory of 
his house, and the protection of his kingdom; 
and had it conveyed with all suitable solem- 
nity to the place prepared for it. And, 
finally, it completed the splendour and mag- 
nificence of the sacred edifice on mount Zion, 
the joy and wonder of the whole earth. And 
the divine presence, of which it was the 
symbol, constitutes the safety, strength, and 
happiness of every living temple which the 
Holy Ghost hath reared. Let my heart, O 
God, be an altar, from whence the sweet in- 
cense of gratitude, love, and praise may con- 
tinually ascénd. “Arise, O Lord, into this 
thy rest; thou and the ark of thy strength. 
Let thy priests be clothed with righteous- 
ness; let me with all thy saints shout for 
joy. Turn not away the face of thine 
anointed.” 

The conjectures of the learned on the sub- 
ject of the cherubim, are various, many of 
them fanciful, and for the most part unsatis- 
factory. The most obvious and most gene- 
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rally received opinion is, that they were em- 
blematical representations of the angelic or 
heavenly host: and the attributes here as- 
signed to them, their attitude, and their 
employment in the tabernacle service, cor- 
respond exactly to the idea given us in other 
parts of scripture of those flaming ministers 
who stand continually before God, execute 
his pleasure, adore his divine perfections, 
minister to the heirs of salvation. 

The ark may be considered as the throne 
of God. The cherubim encompassed that 
throne, as the attendants-in earthly courts 
surround the throne and person of their prince. 
This is the precise idea suggested by the 
prophet Isaiah, of the nature and office of 
these blessed spirits, in the sixth chapter of 
his prophesy. “In the year that king 
Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord sitting upon 
a throne, high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple. Above it stood the sera- 
phims; each one had six wings; with twain 
he covered his face, and with twain he cover- 
ed his feet, and with twain he did fly. And 
one cried unto another and said, Holy, holy, 

- holy, is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is 
full of his glory.”* Thus, also, Daniel re- 
presents the-same glorious object; “The 
Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like 
the pure wool: his throne was like the fiery 
flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A 
fiery stream issued and came forth from 
‘before him: thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, and ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand stood before him.”+ Micah saw in 
vision, “the Eternal sitting upon his throne, 
and all the host of heaven standing before 
him, and on the right hand and the left.”, 
““The chariots of God,” says the psalmist, 
“Care twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels: the Lord is among them as in Sinai, 
an the holy place.”t And in several other 
passages he addresses the Deity as sitting 
and dwelling among the cherubim.} 

The cherubim had their faces turned one 
‘toward another. This might be intended to 
represent the perfect union of sentiment and 
‘co-operation which subsists among these sons 
of light. In other places of scripture, we 
hear their voices in concert, raising one song 
of praise, as in the passage just now quoted 
from Isaiah, and Revelations, chapter fourth: 
“They rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come.”|| “Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 
power: for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are and were created.” 1 
‘These glorious beings, differing in degree, 
infinite in number, have nevertheless but 
‘one heart, one desire, one will, one aim, 


* Tsaiah vi. 1—3. 
Psalm [xviii 17. 
Rev iv. 8 
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to praise and serve Him who is the author 
of their being, and the source of all their 
happiness. — mares ree 
The cherubim are represented as furnished 
with wings. This denotes the alacrity, 
promptitude, and instantaneousness, with 
which angéls obey the divine will. ‘Thus, 
the angel who appeared to Zacharias at the 
hour of incense, “I am Gabriel, that stand 
in the presence of God;” and hence, else- 
where, in scripture, the activity of angels is 
compared to the velocity of the wind, and the 
rapid, irresistible force of fire. “He rode 
upon a cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly 
upon the wings of the wind.” “He maketh 
his angels spirits; his ministers a flaming 
fire.” ‘Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that 
excel in strength, that do his command- 
ments, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word. Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye 
ministers of his, that do his pleasure.”* 
-Qnce more; the faces of the cherubim 
were not only turned one to another, but 
bended together toward the mercy-seat, and 
their looks were attentively fixed upon the 
ark. This expresses the holy admiration, with 
which angels are filled, of those mysteries 
of redemption which the ark prefigured. To 
this remarkable circumstance the apostle 
Peter alludes in his first epistle, when speak- 
ing of salvation through “the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow,” he 
adds, “ which things the angels desire to look 
into.” The words literally translated import, 
“which things, angels stoop down to contem- 
plate.” It conveys a beautiful and striking 
idea of the gospel dispensation. Angels are 
exalted to the height of glory and felicity. 
They behold God face to face, and drink of 
the river of pleasure at its very source. They 
see his uncreated splendour shining before 
their eyes. They see his goodness in the 
blessings which they ‘enjoy. They see his 
justice In the punishment of angels “ which 
left their first estate.” They see his wisdom 
in the government of this vast universe. Ina 
word, every thing that is capable of filling 
the enlarged comprehension, of satisfying 
the inquiring spirit, is set before these pure 
and exalted intelligences. Nevertheless, 
amidst so many objects of wonder and delight, 
in the midst of all this felicity and glory, 
angels desire to be more and more acquainted 
with “ the things which belong to our peace.” 
They discover a God rich in merey to men 
upon earth, as wonderful, as incomprehensi- 
ble as a God abundant in loving kindness to 
angels in heaven: and forgetting, if it be 
lawful to say so, the lustre and happiness of 
the church trinmphant, descend and mingle 
with the church militant, and find fuel to 
divine love, find materials for pleasing, ad- 
vancing, endless investigation, in the work 
of redemption of Jesus Christ. “These things 
. * Psalm.ciii. 20, 21. 
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I conclude with quoting a passage of the 
Rabbi Maimonides* on the subject. “God 


«commanded Moses,” says he, “to make two 


cherubim, in order to impress upon the human 
mind the doctrine of the existence of angels. 
Had there been but one cherub placed over 
the mercy-seat, the Israelites might have 
fallen into ievous error, they might have 
imagined, with idolatrous nations, that it was 
the image of God himself, which they were 
required to worship under that form. Or 
they might have been led to believe, on the 
other hand, that there was but one angel. 
But the command given to make two cheru- 
bim, joined to this declaration, O Israel, the 
Lord your God is one Jehovah, settles both 
articles beyond the power of disputation. It 
proves that there is an angelic order, and 
that it consists of more than one: it prevents 


a confounding the idea of God with that of 


gels; seeing there is but one God who 
created the cherubim, and created more than 
one.” 

In this sacred repository were laid up, for 
perpetual preservation, the awful monuments 
of the Sinai covenant, of the church esta- 

blished in the wilderness; the memorials of 
mercies past, the pledges of good things to 
come—*“ the tables of the covenant,” the 
incorruptible manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded: signifying to all future generations, 
the permanency and immutability of the 
divine law, the unremitting care and atten- 
tion of the divine providence, the dignity, and 
stability of the Levitical priesthood. But 
the whole economy, and every instrument. of 
it, in process of time passed away. All was 
at length carried to Babylon. But the disso- 
lution of the empire which dared to violate 
their sacredness, was involved in their viola- 
tion and dissolution. Read the history of it, 
Dan. v.t “ Belshazzar the king made a great 
feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank 
wine before the thousand. Belshazzar whiles 
he tasted the wine, commanded to bring the 
golden and silver vessels, which his father 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the temple 
which was in Jerusalem, that the king and 
his princes, his wives and his concubines 
might drink therein. Then they brought the 
* More Nevoch, part III. ch. xlv. =f Dan. v. 1-6. 
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golden vessels that were taken out of the 
temple of the house of God, which was at 
Jerusalem ; and the king and his princes, his 
wives and his concubines drank in them. ‘ 
They drank wine, and praised the gods.of 
gold, and silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and 


ofstone. In the same hour came forth fingers 


of a man’s hand, and wrote over against the 
candlestick upon the plaister of the wall of 
the king’s palace; and the king saw part of 
the hand that wrote. Then the king’s coun- 
tenance was changed, and his thoughts trou- 
bled him, so thatthe joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees smote one against 
another.” Read the writing, with the inter- 
pretation of it.. “This is the writing that 
was written, MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UP- 
HARSIN. This is the interpretation of the 
thing; MENE, God hath numbered thy king- 
dom, and finished it. TEKEL, thou art 
weighed in the balances, and art found want- 
ing. PERES, thy kingdom is divided and 
given to the Medes and Persians.”* Read 
the issue. “In that night was Belshazzar 
the king of the Chaldeans slain. And Darius 
the Median took the kingdom.” 

Such was the wonderful structure erected 
to the honour of God, and by his special di- 
rection, in the, wilderness of Sinai. It was 
begun and perfected within the compass of 
little more than six months. Every thing , 
was executed according to the pattern show- 
ed to Moses in the mount. At length it was 
set up in all its splendour, with a mixture of 
holy joy and godly fear: and the divine In- 
habitant took solemn possession in the eyes 
of all Israel. “A cloud covered the tent of 
the congregation, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle.” 

“ Now of the things which we have spo- 
ken, this is the sum: we have such an High 
Priest, who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens; a 
minister of the sanctuary, and of the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not 
man, Who hath obtained a more excellent 
ministry, by how much also he is the Media-. 
tor of a better covenant, which was esta- 
blished upon better promises. In that he 
saith, A new covenant, he hath made the 
first old. Now that which decayeth and 
waxeth old, is ready to vanish away.”t 


* Dan. v. 25—28. t Dan. v. 30, 31, 
} Heb. viii. 1, 2: 6, 13. 
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And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the coast of the land of Edom, saying, 
* Aaron shall be gathered unto his people: for he shall not enter into the land which I have given unto 


the children of Israel, because ye rebelled against my word at the water of Merib 
up unto mount Hor: and strip Aaron of his 
them upon Eleazer his son: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and sha’ 4 
went up into mount Hor, in sight of all the congregation. 


and Eleazer his son, and bring them 


‘Moses did as the Lord commanded : and they 
And Moses stripped As 
in the top of the mo 
congregation saw thai 
Israel NuMBERS Xx. 23—29. 
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Tux lives of most men, from the womb to 
the grave, pass away unobserved, unregard- 
ed, unknown. When their course is finish- 
ed the whole history of it shrinks into. two 
little articles ; on such a day they were born, 
and after so many days they died. Of those 
who emerge out of the general obscurity, 
some begin their public career at an advanc- 
ed period of life, and of course it consists of 
a few shining, interesting, important events, 
and is confined within the compass of a very 
few fleeting years. While the progress of 
a little selected band, whom an indulgent 
Providence has vouchsafed signally to nobili- 
tate, and whom the historic pencil is fond to 
delineate, is distinguished from the cradle to 
the tomb, by an uninterrupted series of splen- 
did incidents, exemplary virtues, and brilliant 
actions. , 

The characters of men are mixed like 
their fortunes. The most perfect instruc- 
tion, for the generality of mankind, which 
history furnishes, is perhaps supplied from 
the exhibition of mixed, that is, of imperfect 
characters. Unvarying scenes of fraud, vio- 
lence, and blood; the representation of un- 
deviating, unrelenting, unblushing profliga- 
cy, must, of necessity, create disgust, or 
diminish the horror of vice. The real an- 
nals of mankind present no model of pure 
and perfect virtue, but one: and from its sin- 
gularity, it cannot, in all respects, serve as a 
pattern for imitation, We contemplate it at 
an awful distance; we feel ourselves every 
moment condemned by it: we turn from the 
divine excellency, which covers our faces 
with shame, ahd casts us down to the ground, 
toward the mercy which has sealed our par- 
don, and the grace which raises us up again. 

The fanciful representations of perfect 
virtue, which are supplied from the stores of 
fiction, can but amuse at most; edify they 
cannot. ‘They want truth, they want nature, 
they come not home to the bosoms of or- 


dinary men. I might more easily ape the| 
state of a king, than imitate the affectedly 


sublime virtue of the heroes of romance. 
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~ And Moses and Eleazer came down from the mount. And when all the 
Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty days, even all the house of 
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to retail those ideal virtues, are notoriously 
among the most abandoned and profligate of 
our race. Those examples, therefore, are 
to be considered as the most useful, as I flat- 
ter myself they are more frequent, which 
exhibit a mixture in which goodness pre- — 
dominates, and finally prevails; in which 
virtue is seen wading through difficulties, 
struggling with temptation, recovering from 
error, gathering strength from weakness, 
learning wisdom from experience, sustain- 
ing itself by dependence upon God; seeking 
refiige from its own frailty and imperfection 
in divine compassion, and crowned, at length, 
with victory over all opposition, and the 
smiles of approving Heaven. 

Of this sort, is the history and character 
which the pen of inspiration, which the pen- 
cil of a brother has drawn for the instruction 
of this evening. t 

Aaron, the first high priest of the Hebrew 
nation, and the only‘brother of Moses, their 
celebrated legislator, was born in the year 
of the world two thousand three hundred 
and seventy; before Christ one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-four ; and before the birth 
of his brother three years. It is probable he 
came into the world before the edict of the 
king of Egypt was published, which com- 
manded all the Israelitish male children to 
be put to death. For that edict seems to 
have been directed by a special interposition 
of Providence, precisely to mark, and emi- 
nently to signalize, the first appearance of 
the great prophet of the Jews. Exposed to 
no special danger of infancy, the subject of 
no interesting memoir in early life, distin- 
guished by no memorable talents or exploits 
in manhood, we see him far declined into the 
vale of years before we see him at all; and, 
for all our knowledge of him, earlier or later, 
we are indebted to the labours of his younger 
brother. Another, among a cloud of wit- 
nesses, to prove that the birthright of na- 
ture, and the destination of Providence, are 
intended to confer distinctions of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Moses has-shone forty years in 


Many of the persons whose profession it is| the court of Pharaoh, has formed an alliance 
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by marriage with a foreign prince, and. cul- 
tivated the virtues, and prosecuted the em- 
ployments of private life for forty years 
more, before his elder brother is heard of. 
And when he is at length brought upon the 
scene, at the advanced age of eighty-three, 
it is to occupy an inferior department to his 
brother, and the elder is yet again designed 
to serve the younger. 

His first introduction, however, to our 
acquaintance, places him in a most interest- 
ing, respectable, and honourable point of 
view. We behold a venerable man, four- 
score and upwards, agitated with public 
cares, and moved with fraternal tenderness 
and affection, on his way through the wil- 
derness, in quest of his long absent brother. 
In these our days of speedy conveyance and 
communication from pole to pole, from the east 
to west, by land, by water, through the air, 
we can form but a slender idea of the anxiety 
of friends, removed but a few leagues’ dis- 
tance from one another, and their consequent 
ignorance of each other’s situation. Pro- 
portionally sweet must have been the delight 
of meeting together, after long separation. 
Scripture has described this, as it does every 
thing else, in its own inimitable manner. 
“ Aaron thy brother, behold he cometh forth 
to meet thee: and when he seeth thee, he 
will be glad in hisheart.”* Behold the inter- 
-view of two brothers, not the result of pre- 
vious concert, not the effect of human saga- 
city, not the fortuitous coincidence of blind, 
blundering, accidental circumstances; but 
planned and conducted of Heaven, and ef- 
fected by Him, “who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his will,” and for a great 
and noble purpose. 

The occasion of Aaron’s first appearance 
in the sacred drama, is not less memorable. 
Moses having received the divine commis- 
sion to proceed to the deliverance of his 
nation from Egyptian bondage, repeatedly 
excuses himself from undertaking that ho- 
nourable employment, particularly on the 
footing of his deficiency in the arts of elo- 
quence and persuasion. Did this arise from 
timidity in Moses? was it a false modesty 
and humility ? or did he indeed labour under 
a defect of this kind? If the last, can we 
avoid reflecting on the wonderful equality 
with which nature distributes her gifts? In 
conception who so sublime, in composition 
who so elegant, in narration who so simple, 
in written language who so perspicuous, so 
forcible, so impressive as Moses? Can it be 
true, then, what he says of himself, “ O, my 
Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore 
nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant: 
but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue.”+ Who is so favoured of nature and 


. . Providence, as to possess every talent, every 


blessing? Who so hardly dealt with, as to 
_ * Exodus iv. 14. { Exodus iv. 10, 
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be left destitute of all? The praise of elo-' 
quence certainly belongs to Aaron ; for it is 
bestowed by him, who is best able to estimate 
his own gifts. “Is not Aaron the Levite 
thy brother? I know that he can speak 
well.”* But O how different the nature, the 
importance, the effect, the duration of one 
talent compared to another! ‘The tongue 
which overawed Pharaoh, which astonished 
all Egypt, and charmed the listening ear of 
Israel, speedily became mute; and of its 
powerful charm, not a single trace remains 
behind: while the productions of Moses’s pen 
exist and shall exist till nature expire, to in- 
struct, delight, and bless mankind. 

The various instruments which heaven 
employs are ever suited to their seasons, oc- 
The interview between 
the brothers takes place according as infinite 
wisdom had contrived it; and it behoved, on 
many accounts, to be a pleasant one. Two 
wise and good men, so nearly related, so 
fondly attached to each other, after a sepa- 
ration so tedious, to meet again in health, to 
confer together on matters of such high mo- 
ment, to enter, under the assured protection 
of Heaven, upon the noblest and most gene- 
rous enterprize that can engage great and 
lofty spirits, the deliverance of their country! , 
What a field for the exercise of private 
friendship, of natural affection, of public 
spirit! On Aaron, according to the divine 
appointment, fell that most grateful of all 
tasks, to annotnee to the wretched the period 
of their misery, “to proclaim liberty to the 
captives,” the truth and faithfulness of God 
to the desponding and dejected, and the pos- 
session of Canaan to the slaves of Pharaoh. 

Eloquence has an enchanting power, even 
over those who have no interest in the sub- 
ject of it. How potent, then, the enchant- 
ment of the heaven-taught eloquence of 
Aaron the Levite! What grace must have 
been poured into his lips, when delivering 
the message of love from the great “I AM,” 
the God of Abraham; Isaac, and Jacob, to 
their hapless offspring, assuring them, that 
the time’ to favour them was now come, 
that his covenant was sure! With what 
ravished ears must the elders of Israel have 
listened to such tidings, flowing from such 
lips! Happy Aaron, thus accomplished, thus 
commissioned, thus prospered! Happy peo- 
ple, thus remembered, thus addressed, thus 
persuaded! But wherefore envy his honour 
or their happiness? A greater than Aaron 
is with us; even He who says of himself, 
“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent 
me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound :”t We 
announce to you, that Jesus “in whom all 


* Exod. iv. 14. t Isai. Ixi. 1. 
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fulness was pleased to dwell,” whom admir- 


ing multitudes worshipped, saying, “ never 
man spake like this man!” whose all-com- 
manding voice checked the boisterous ele- 
ments, put demons to flight, and pierced the 
ear of death, , ; 

Christians, we come not to you with the 
eloquence of an Aaron; but we bear a mes- 
sage infinitely more important than his. Our 
“speech and preaching is not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom:”* O that it might 
be “in demonstration of the spirit, and of 
power: that your faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.”+ He proclaimed freedom from fetters 
of iron, and the oppression of an earthly 
tyrant: we proclaim liberty from the bond- 
age of sin; from everlasting chains under 
darkness; from the cruel tyranny of the de- 
vil; from the dreadful curse of God’s violat- 
ed law, which arms Satan with his tremen- 
dous power, digs the vast recesses of the 
unfathomable abyss, and feeds the inextin- 
guishable flame of the fiery lake. He pub- 
lished a covenant of a temporary effect, 
which conveyed temporal advantages, which 
was clogged with hard and hazardous con- 
ditions, which has passed away. We pub- 
lish a covenant, “ordered in all things and 
sure,” whose stability depends not on our 
fidelity, which possesses a commanding in- 
fluence on eternity, which proposes everlast- 
ing benefits, which makes provision for hu- 
man frailty, which outruns our utmost wishes, 
composes our justest apprehensions, trans- 
cends our highest hopes. The message of 
Aaron issued in the prospect yet distant, of 
a land flowing with milk and honey, of a 
pure air, and a fruitful soil; but infested with 
enemies, influenced by, and exposed to, in- 
clement seasons, and liable to forfeiture. 
But our preaching, men and brethren, looks 
beyond time, and the flaming boundaries of 
this great universe: it holds out the distant, 
but not uncertain, prospect of a celestial 
paradise, stored with every delight that is 
suited to the nature of a rational and immor- 
tal being: which is exposed to no hostile in- 
cursion, to no elementary strife; and whose 
eternal possession is insured by the almighty 
power of God, and the purchase of a Sa- 
viour’s blood. 

Aaron preached, alas! to men who could 
’ not enter in because of unbelief, and the 
tongue itself which announced Canaan to 
others, was silenced before Jordan divided. 
Avert, merciful Father, avert the dreadful 
omen. Let not the preacher, let none of the 
hearers of this night, be missing in the day 
when thou bringest home thy redeemed ones 
to thy heavenly rest. 

The events of Aaron’s life are so blended 
with, and dependent upon those of his brother, 
that they cannot be separated. Many of them 
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have eaceeny been already adverted to, 
and shall not therefore now be repeated, our 
intention being to select those passages of 
his history, which are more personal and pe- 
culiar ; which more clearly mark a distinct 
character ; and which represent him invest- 
ed with an office which was to be hereditary 
in his family, and typical of the unchangeable 
priesthood of the Son of God. 2 

In the conclusion of the sixth chapter, 
Moses interrupts the thread of his narration, 
to deliver the genealogy of the family of Levi; 
a matter of no little moment in the settle- 
ment of that political and religious economy, 
which God was about to erect for the better 
government of his people Israel. From this 
it appears, that Aaron and himself were in. 
the fourth generation, in a direct line, from 
Levi, Jacob’s third son; being the sons of 
Amram, the eldest son of Kohath, the second 
son of Levi. Hence, they are in the fifth ge- 
neration from Jacob, in the sixth from Isaac, 
and the seventh from Abraham. It farther 
appears, from this genealogical deduction, 
that Aaron had connected himself with the 
tribe of Judah, by marrying Elisheba, the 
daughter of Aminadab, and sister to Naashon, 
who became soon after the head of the pre- 
rogative tribe, the progenitor of its long suc- 
cession of princes, and the root, according to 
the flesh, of the promised Messiah. By her 
he had four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazer, and 
Ithamar. -On all which I have only to ob- 
serve, that as the miseries of Egyptian bond- 
age deterred not Aaron from entering into 
that state: which Providence has established 
for improving the happiness and mitigating 
the sorrows of human life, so the God in 
whom he trusted, rendered this virtuous union. 
productive of a race of high priests to minis- 
ter unto the Lord, and to support the honours 
of their father’s name and office, to the latest 
ages of the Jewish commonwealth. 

With what care has Providence watched 
over, and preserved entire, the royal and sa- 
cerdotal line, till the great purposes of Heaven 
were accomplished, till the descent of the 
promised seed was ascertained! From that 
period genealogy was, as it were, broken into 
ten thousand fragments, the connexion and 
succession of families were blotted out, as a 
thing of nought: and a new family was 
established on different principles, in endless 
succession, all claiming and holding of this 
“ first-born among many brethren.” 

As Aaron is represented in the posses- 
sion of the, most pleasing powers of speech, 
to soothe the woes of Israel, so we see him 
armed with a tongue, sharp as a two-edged 
sword, to smite and to break the pride of 
Pharaoh and of Egypt ; and bearing a potent 
rod, endued with power to deliver or to de- 
stroy. And in this the world is taught to re- 
spect, to revere the weakest, meanest, most 
contemptible weapon, which the hand of 
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not in itself, but in the arm that wields it. 
‘Through the whole of the astonishing trans- 
actions which follow, we find an exact order 
and method observed. Aaron uses not the 
rod at his own discretion, neither does God 
communicate his pleasure immediately to 
him; but the Lord gives the word to Moses, 
who delivers it to Aaron, who follows the in- 
structions given him. And thus, by an ex- 
ample of the highest authority, we are in- 
structed, in obedience to an injunction given 
long after under another dispensation, “ that 
all things be done decently and in order.” 

The next memorable event of Aaron’s life, 
after assisting in the plagues of Egypt and 
the consequent deliverance of Is~ael, is his 
contributing to the defeat of Amalek, by aid- 
ing Hur in supporting the weary hands of 
Moses his brother upon the mount. ‘To the 
observations already made on this part of the 
history, I have only to repeat and to urge 
upon your minds the reflection of the Psalm- 
ist, “ Behold how good a thing it is,” in every 
point of view, “and how pleasant, for bre- 
thren to dwell together in unity !”"* By con- 
cord the weakest powers grow and stand: 
through disunion the strongest are dissolved 
and fall. - 

Aaron and his two eldest sons, with seventy 
of the elders of Israel, by divine appointment, 
accompanied Moses to the lower region of 
mount Sinai, when he went up to meet God, 
in order to receive the civil and religious con- 
stitution of the state: and with them, as the 
federal heads and representatives of the na- 
tion, the political union and covenant were 
ratified and confirmed. And this brings us 
forward to the eventful period of Aaron’s 
history, his solemn destination to the office 
of priesthood, his preparation for it, and his 
investiture in it. 

The appointment was of Heaven; for “no 
man taketh this honour unto himself, but he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron :”}+ and 
even a king, in later times, who presumed to 
thrust himself into the priest’s office, paid the 
price of his rashness, by a leprosy which 
cleaved to him till the day of his death.{ 
“ Take thou,” says the great Source of all 
honour and authority, “ take thou unto thee 
‘Aaron thy brother, and his sons with him, 
from among the children of Israel, that he 
may minister unto me in the priest’s office, 
even Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazer and 
Ithamar, Aaron’s sons.”) It has been object- 

- ed to Moses, asa proof of a selfish and worldly 
spirit, that he employed his authority, to per- 
petuate a station of the first dignity and emo- 
lument, in his own tribe and family, by the 
appointment of Aaron to the priesthood, and 
by the entail of it upon his posterity for ever. 
But surely the objectors must have studied 


* + Heb. v.4. 
§ Exod. xxviii. 1. 


* Psalm cxxxiii, 1. 
} 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—21. 








the case yery superficially. The priesthood, 
though of high dignity, possessed very slen- 
der emoluments, and still less authority. It 
subjected the possessor of it to much painful 
attendance, to much laborious and much -un- 
pleasant service, considered as a mere secu- 
lar employment. It was a post, if of distin- 
guished honour, so of high responsibility. 
But supposing it were as lucrative and ho- 
nourable as it is alleged, why did not Moses 
assume it to, himself! Why did he pass by 
his own sons’ Why not secure the rever- 
sion, at least, for his own children and their 
heirs? When a man has immediate descen- 
dants of his own body, he is seldom solicitous 
about the aggrandisement of more distant re- 
lations, especially to the prejudice of his own 
children. The conduct of Moses, therefore, 
in the disposal of this high office, on the sup- 
position that he had a choice in the matter, 
is the reverse of selfish; it is generous and 
disinterested to the last degree. The dignity 
of magistracy is, in his own life-time com- | 
municated with Joshua ; and, at his death, is 
wholly transferred to him. The office of high 
priest is conferred upon Aaron, and made 
perpetual to his branch of the family ; while 
the sons and descendants of Moses sink into 
the rank of private citizens, without the sti- 
pulation of so much as a foot of land, extraor- 
dinary, in Canaan, in consideration of their 
father’s eminent services. Does this look 
like avarice and ambition? But the truth is, 
Moses had no choice at all in the case, and 
presumed to exercise none. God had de- 
clared his will, and that was sufficient to 
him, and will be so to every good man. 

If we attend to some lines in the charac- 
ter, and some steps in the conduct of Aaron, 
we shall find more just reason of surprise at 
his appointment to this sacred office. We 
behold him, at the very era of his appoint- 
ment, an abettor of idolatry, and even after 
his instalment in it, we find him meanly and 
wickedly envying the distinction which was 
put upon his meek and gentle brother, and, 
with his sister Miriam, heading a revolt 
from his just authority. But, alas! were per- 
fect men only to minister before God, the 
altar must soon be deserted. Were not sin- 
ful men to be addressed by sinful men, the 


‘world must speedily be destitute of preach- 


ers. ‘“ But we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us."* The design 
of Providence, from the beginning, seems to 
have been, to convince the world, that in 
every hand his work must prosper; that if 
he interpose, all instruments, the most In- 
adequate, must prove powerful, and shall 
succeed. 5 

A few remarks on the particulars of 
Aaron’s sacred dress, the services in which 
he was employed, his solemn consecration to 

* 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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the performance of them, and the subsequent 
events of his life up to the age of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two, together with a cur- 
sory View of his typical importance, as the 
figure of the great High Priest of our pro- 
fession, shall, with divine permission, furnish 
the subject of the next Lecture——We con- 
clude the present with earnestly exhorting 
ou, 
: To be instructed by the history of Aaron 
to begin to live betimes: if not to public 
observation, utility, and importance, at least 
to the purposes of piety, and to the duties 
and virtues of the private man and of the 
citizen. He lived long in obscurity, before 
he arose into distinction, and was nurtured 
m the school of affliction, for station and 
eminence. And it is generally found that 
those persons fill high and difficult situations 
most respectably, who arrive at them through 
painful study, many obstacles, and much op- 
pesition. It was late, very late in life with 
him, before he began to appear on the great | 
theatre: let none be thereby deluded into 
the vain, deceitful hope of living long. The 
instances of a longevity so vigorous, and so 
extended, and so. distinguished, are too rare 
to encourage any one to trifle with the sea- 
son of improvement, to neglect the present 
hour, to presume on a distant uncertain futu- 
rity. Old-age, should you be one of the few 
who attain it, never can be supported with 
dignity, nor enjoyed in comfort, if youth be 
wasted in dissipation, or permitted to rust in 
ignorance. In order to possess the vivacity 
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and soundness of youth, under the pressure 
of years, a portion of the reflection, steadiness, 
and composure of age, must be called in, to 
temper and direct the pursuits and enjoy- 
ments of early life. ; 

It is natural to be dazzled with the display 
of shining talents, and to envy the possessor 
of them. But these also, are the portion of 
only a favoured few. The eloquence of an 
Aaron is, perhaps, more rarely to be found, 
than a man of a hundred and twenty-two 
years old. Covet, then, and cultivate the 
virtues which are attainable by all, and are 
in themselves infinitely more valuable than 
the gifts which are bestowed more sparingly, © 
which do not always prove a blessing to their 
owner, and are not always accompanied 
with true goodness, which alone is in the 
sight of God of great price. Has an indul- 
gent Providence, however, distinguished you 
by those rarer accomplishments, which lead 
to fame, to honour, to usefulness? See that 
you bury them not, pervert them not, abuse 
them not. Ability, unsupported by worth, 
by moral excellence, only renders a man 
more odious and contemptible, as well as 
more dangerous, more mischievous, and cri- 
minal. He is responsible both to God and 
man, for the use or abuse of his superior 
powers; and to be conspicuously criminal 
and wretched, is a dreadful aggravation of 
guilt and misery. “Covet earnestly the 
best gifts: and yet it were easy to show 
unto you “a more excellent way.” If you 
know it, happy are you if you pursue it. 
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And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Aaron 
shall be gathered unto his people: for he shall not enter into the land which I have given unto the 
children of Israel, because ye rebelled against my word at the water of Meribah. Take Aaron and 
Eleazer his son, and bring them up unto mount Hor: and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them 
upon Eleazer his son: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and shall die there. And Moses 
did as the Lord commanded: and they went up into mount Hor, in the sight of all the congregation. 
And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazer his son: and Aaron died there 
in the top of the mount. And Moses and Eleazer came down from the mount. And when all 
the congregation saw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty days, even all the house 
of Israel— Numpers xx. 23—29. : ; 


Wuar subject so interesting to man as his] ployed, in addressing that infinitely holy and 


intercourse with God, his Creator, Preserver, 
and Judge? And yet on no subject have 
men fallen ito wilder and more dangerous 
mistakes. A mad and bold enthusiasm has 
at one time elevated rash and presumptuous 
Spirits to the level of Deity ; and the grossest 
terms of human familiarity have been em- 


glorious Being, in whose presence angels 
veil their faces. A timid and grovelling 
superstition, on the contrary, has barred to 
others all access to God; and an affected, 
over-refined devotion has subverted the in- 
terests of true piety. The love of this world 
has encroached upon, and extinguished the 
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spirit of religion; and a misguided, ill-in- 
formed religion has attempted to detach some 


men from the duties and employments of life. 


_ Men, ever in extremes, have either banish- 
ed God entirely from their thoughts, or 
affected a higher degree of reverence for his 
service, by an avowed neglect of some of the 
more obvious and more important dictates of 
his will. Could they but be persuaded to 
take the holy scriptures for the rule of their 
conduct in all things, many of these practical 
errors might be prevented. They would 
thence be instructed to draw nigh to a holy 
and righteous God with reverence and confi- 
dence, as children to a father ; and to rejoice 
before a merciful and compassionate Saviour 
with fear and trembling. While the eye of 
a guilty conscience beheld “ cherubims and 
a flaming sword turning every way, to keep 
the way of the tree of life,” the eye of faith 
would discern “a new and living way which 
he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, 
that is to say, his flesh.”* . - 

The whole of divine revelation, and indeed 
it is the chief end of revelation, represents 
the great Jehovah as accessible to the guilty 
and the miserable; but accessible only ina 
method, and by means of his own appoint- 
ment. To the vilest, meanest, most wretch- 
ed of mankind there is hope towards God, 
through Christ Jesus the Lord; but to the 
purest and most perfect of our fallen race, 
“there is not salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
All the stores of divine grace are laid open, 
all the energy of divine eloquence is em- 
ployed, to assure and encourage the humble. 
“The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, and transgression and 
sin,”{ while one denunciation of justice 
serves to check and repel the impenitent and 
the proud, “ but who will by no means clear 
the guilty.” 

The institution of the priesthood under the 
law, was an explicit and a standing declara- 
tion to the same purpose. It consisted of a 
succession of men, and of a service, ordained 
of God to be a perpetual memorial to man- 
kind of their apostacy and guilt, and of the 
means of pardon and reconciliation : of their 
being by nature and wicked works afar off, 
but made nigh by the blood of atonement. 

Aaron, the first who was called to execute 
this high office, had already attained his 
eighty-fourth year, and of course had. become 
venerable in the eyes of men by reason of 
age. He possessed an insinuating and com- 
manding address; he had acquired a high 
degree of estimation, from the honourable 
share that belonged to him, in effecting the 
deliverance from Egypt: and he was only 

* Heb. x.20. ft Actsiv.12. { Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 


brother to the illustrious and renowned legis- 
Jator of Israel. But his noblest and most 
honourable distinction was his appointment 
and call .from Heaven, to the discharge of 
the duties of this exalted station. The pen 
of inspiration, however, always faithful and 
true, represents him as a man liable to many 
infirmities. At the waters of Strife he was 
betrayed into anger, self-conceit, and pre- 
sumption; in the matter of the golden calf, 
we find him chargeable with timidity and 
sinful compliance: he stands convicted of 
unkindness and ingratitude to the best and 
most affectionate of brothers; of the most 
daring irreverence and impiety towards God, 
and of dissimulation bordering on falsehood. 
And even after his consecration to the priest- 
hood, With shame and sorrow we behold him 
wickedly giving in to the mean and con- 
temptible passions of envy and jealousy; and, 
to heighten this base offence, the unofiend- 
ing, unprovoking object of these passions, 
was his own nearest relation, and the man to 
whom he was indebted for all that eminence 
to which he was himself raised, and which 
he transmitted to his family. But with all 
these imperfections on his head, and many 
others, doubtless, of which it was not the 
business of this record to convey the memory 
to us, he was the man whom God was pleased 
to choose, to minister in the first rank at his 
altar, and to typify the High Priest who be- 
came us, “ who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners.” 

As in eyery thing that related to the con- 
struction of the tabernacle and its sacred 
furniture, Moses was confined to a pattern 
shown, and to directions given him in the 
mount, so also in all things that related to the 
dress, the services, and the attendance of 
the high priest and his assistants. And you 
will please to observe that Moses himself, 
having been called and consecrated in an 
extraordinary manner, was constituted the 
temporary high priest, to officiate in the con- 
secration of Aaron and his sons. They saw, 
therefore, the person of a mediator inter- 
posing between themselves and God. They 
saw an extraordinary priesthood, conjoined 
to legislative authority, residing in their bro- 
ther, the man whom God chose, and from whom 
their honour immediately flowed; they saw 
an image of the station they were henceforth 
to occupy, and the purposes which they were 
to fulfil towards the whole nation. Moses 
was between God and them, they were to 
be between God and the people. He offered 
sacrifice to make atonement for them, they 
were to offer sacrifice to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of all Israel. And in this we 
see a priesthood more ancient and more ho- 
nourable than that of Aaron, from which it 
derives its existence, dignity, and use, and 
in which it is now absorbed. ; ; 

As nothing is unimportant on this subject, 
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nothing but what has a significancy, though 
that significancy we are unable in every in- 
stance to discover, we find the sacred histo- 
rian entering into a minute detail and de- 
‘scription of the sacerdotal’ robes, in which, 
however, it is not our purpose to follow him, 
as we would rather suggest ideas than re- 
peat words, aim at instruction rather than 
indulge in speculation, and without pretend- 
ing to explain every thing, would aim at the 
praise of inculcating useful truth. B 
The vestments for the priests are distin- 
guished by the term holy: “ Thou shalt make 
the holy garments for Aaron.” —* Thou shalt 
put upon Aaron the holy garments, and anoint 
him, and sanctify him; that he may minister 
unto me in the priest’s office.”* Now this 
epithet must undoubtedly refer to the na- 
ture of that pure and perfect Being in whose 
worship they were employed; to the sacred- 
néss of the character which was invested 
with them; and to the spotless purity of 
Him, whose person was hereby prefigured, 
and whose sanctity, independent of garments 
of such a texture and quality, consisted in a 
total freedom from moral pollution, “ who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 
The vestments of the Israelitish high priest, 
however splendid, could not but cover much 
weakness and imperfection. Like the dis- 
pensation which enjoined them, they had 
only “a shadow of good things to come, and 
could never make the comers thereunto per- 
fect.” But even in a moral and religious 
view, surely they were not without their 
use. They were a constant and affectionate 
admonition from God to the persons who 
wore them; saying, “Be ye holy for 1 am 
holy.” They were a constant and pathetic 
admonition to the people; saying, “I will be 
sanctified in all them that draw nigh unto 
me.” They are an everlasting admonition 
to the Christian world, who are all kings 
and priests unto God, that they are called 
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and engaged “to holiness in all manner of 
conversation.” ' If times, and places, and 
dress, serve as guards to virtue, if they pre- 
serve decency, and prevent vice, do they not 
answer a valuable and important purpose to’ 
mankind? In perfect conformity to this idea, 
the loftiest and most conspicuous article of 
the high priest's dress, was.a plate of pure 
gold, affixed with a blue lace to the fore 
front of the mitre, having engraved upon it 


this remarkable inscription, in order to be} 


seen and read of all men: “ Holiness to the 
Lord.” Thereby the wearer became “asa 
city that is set on a hill, which cannot be 
hid:”} and this bright memorial incessantly, 
though silently, proclaimed to the eye, to the 
heart, to the conscience, “a holy God, a holy 
service, a holy minister, a holy people, a 
holy covenant.” 

We accordingly observe the strictest at- 

* Exodus xi. 13. t Mat. v. 14. 
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tention to external decorum run through the — 
whole of this divine institution. The eye 
being one of the great avenues to the soul, 
guilt being the parent of shame, and the 
dispensations of the divine wisdom and mercy 
being adapted to the condition and character 
of men, as they are, depraved and degraded 


by sin, not as man was, pure and perfect from 


the hand of his Creator, the heart and con- 
science must be addressed through the senses. 

The next most observable and significant 
part of Aaron’s dress, was the splendid breast- 
plate, consisting of twelve several precious 
stones set in gold, inscribed with the names 
of the twelve tribes in their order: placed 
externally upon the seat of the heart, to 
keep for ever alive, a tender concern about 
the whole Israel of God, to remind Aaron 
and his sons for ever, that they were elevated 
to this high station, not for their own sakes 
merely, but to be a public benefit. It aimed 
at producing a most important effect on three 
different sorts of persons, and was well cal- 
culated for this purpose. It presented unto 
God, according to his own ordinance, a me- 
morial of his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their seed after them. It 


taught the high priest to consider the case 


of the people as his own, to regard them with 

impartial, undivided affection, to be watch- 

fully attentive to their temporal, but especially 

to their spiritual concerns, to wrestle and. 
make supplication in their behalf. It inspired 

the people with affection and gratitude to the 

man, whose whole life and labours were de-— 
voted to their service, who watched for their 

souls, who had renounced an earthly por- . 
tion among his brethren, and all the gain- 
ful walks of life, to be subservient to their 
best interests. It formed a most endearing 
bond of union between them who were admi- 
nistered unto, and them who ministered. It 
formed a most endearing bond of union among 
the tribesthemselves. Twelve gemsof various 
complexions, set in two different frames; com- 
posed nevertheless but one breastplate; so 
twelve tribes constituted but one congrega- 
tion, one church, one Israel. The loss of any 
one must haye marred and destroyed the 
whole; tended to diminish its lustre, to im- 
pair its strength. It taught them to love as 
brethren the children of one father, the wor- 
shippers of one God. — It inspired confidence 
in the care and protection of that God. They 
saw their representative bearing upon his 
heart, into the holy place, their names and 
their condition. They had the consolation 
of reflecting that their memorial would as- 
cend to heaven, with the sweet perfume of 
that incense which he daily burned upon the 
golden altar. And the whole looked forward 
to the day, to the office, to the person, to the 
work of Him, of whom, and of whose body, 
the church, Isaiah thus speaks in’ prophetic 
vision: “But Zion said, The Lord hath for- 
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saken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me. 
Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
she should not have compassion on the son 
of her womb? yea, they may forget, yet will 
I not forget thee. Behold I have graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands; thy walls 
are continually before me:’* and who thus 
speaks of himself, “'Those that thou gavest 
mel have kept. Holy Father, keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee; that they also.may 
be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. And the glory which 
thou gavest me I have given them; that they 
may be one, even as we are one: I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be made per- 
fect in one, and that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, 
as thou hast loved me. Father, I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me, be with 
me where I am; that they may behold my glo- 
ry which thou hast given me: for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world ;”+ 
and of whom the apostle thus speaks, “ Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth: who is he 
that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, 
rather that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh interces- 
sion for us.”{ Hence Christians are united 
in still dearer bonds, animated with superior 
confidence, secured by a firmer and more 
durable covenant. Hence Christian minis- 
ters are encouraged with greater boldness, 
with more ardent importunity, with more as- 
sured hope of success, to draw nigh to the 
throne of grace, as for themselves, so for sin- 
ful and wretched creatures of every descrip- 
tion. 

Under the gospel dispensation, every hour 
is the hour of incense, every believer a mi- 
nister of the sanctuary, every individual, a 
name engraven upon the heart of the great 
“ Apostle and High Priest of our profession,” 
and recorded in “the Lamb’s book of life, 
among the living in Jerusalem.” 

The other particulars of Aaron’s official 
dress, we shall not now stop to commemo- 
rate; partly because we have not a distinct 
idea of them, and partly because through such 
a thick cloud as time, change of manners, 
and the general disuse of the sacred lan- 
guage have interposed, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to discover their meaning and 
import, with reference to the evangelical dis- 

pensation ; in which great part of the beauty, 
excellency, and usefulness of the Mosaic eco- 
nomy consists. 

The ceremonies of Aaron’s inauguration, 
were in a high degree solemn and august. 
They were performed by Moses himself, in 

_the most public manner. Aaron and his sons 


* Ysa. xlix. 14—16. + John xvii. 11, 12. 21—24, 
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were conducted to the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, in the presence of a pub- 
lic assembly called for the purpose; were 
stripped of their usual garments, and washed 
with water. He was then arrayed in the Se- 
veral parts of the sacerdotal habit, in their 
order. ‘The holy vessels of the sanctuary, 
and all its sacred utensils, were then, one 
after another, anointed with the holy oil of 
consecration ; and, last of all, Aaron himself, 
the living instrument of divine worship, was 
set apart to his momentous charge, by a co- 
pious sprinkling of the same sacred perfume. 
That the savour of this odorous compound 
must have been extremely grateful to the 
sense, is evident from the lofty terms in 
which David speaks of it, and the subject 
which he illustrates by it—“ Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! It is like the pre- 
cious ointment upon the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard that 
went. down to the skirts of his garments.’”* 

The sons were then invested with their 
proper habits, and a threefold sacrifice was 
performed: a bullock for a sin-offering; a 
ram for a burnt-offerig ; and a second, de- 
nominated the ram of consecration. Without 
going into a minute detail, or pretending to 
explain the specific difference, use, and end 
of each, we observe in general, that, by the 
ceremony of the imposition of Aaron’s hands 
and those of his sons upon the head of the 
victim, a solemn wish was expressed, that 
their guilt might be transferred and imputed 
to the victim, and its blood accepted as aran- 
som for their forfeited lives. Here, then, was 
the innocent suffering for the guilty; the sub- 
stitute, not the criminal himself, bleeding 
and dying: so that the very form of their con- 
secration taught the necessity of atonement, 
and pointed to Him whom “it pleased the 
Lord to bruise, and to put him to grief; and 
who was wounded for our transgressions, 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed.”} 

The first of the three sacrifices, or the sin- 
offering, seems to have been intended as a 
public and explicit acknowledgment 
and the expiation of it. The second 
the burnt-offering, was the token of the di- 
vine favour towards them, and of his gra- 
cious acceptance of their persons and ser- 
vices: and the third, the ram of consecration, 
part of which was eaten by the priests in the 
holy place was the ratification of God’s co- 
venant of peace with them, and the emblem 
of perfect reconciliation and friendship ; sit- 
ting at one common table being the most ex- 
press declaration of union and good will 
among men. God was pleased to exhibit a 
most unequivocal proof of his being well 
pleased with the whole transaction ; for when 
} Isaiah liii. 5, 
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every thing was arranged according to the 
form prescribed in the mount, fire from the 
Lord seized and consumed the burnt-offering 
on the altar. The sin-offering Moses burnt 
with material fire, without the camp: but 
the sacred flame from heaven laid hold of the 
sacrifice of pardon and acceptance. In vain 
do we look for the marks of grace and fa- 
your from above; insensible must we be to 
the genial, penetrating flame of love, unless 
our repentings be kindled together. When 
we have been enabled to do our duty, then 
may we warrantably expect that God will 
appear for us. oe 

It does not appear whether this striking 
interposition had been previously announced 
to the assembly, or whether it took them by 
surprise. In either case, it must have made 
a deep impression on the mind of every be- 
holder. Were they taught to expect it? 
With what anxiety may we suppose every 
eye bent on the altar and the sacrifice, wait- 
ing the eventful moment which was to evince 
that God was among them of a truth; but in 
a way which should mspire reverence as 
well as joy. Did it overtake them unawares! 
What sudden consternation, what alarming 
apprehensions! The expression was perfect- 
ly natural in either case; “ which, when all 
the people saw, they shouted and fell on their 
faces.””* 

Thus was the first high priest of the He- 
brew nation inducted into his office. Thus 
explicitly were laid down the principles, 
form, design, and use of the most ancient, 
civil, and religious polity in the world. While 
the first beginnings of religion and govern- 
ment, in every other nation under heaven, 
lie buried in darkness, confusion, and contra- 
diction: aided by light from heaven we can 
trace up to its very source, the origin of a 
nation the most singular in the annals of 
mankind; raised out of an ancient pair, and 
“them as good as dead ;” repeatedly threat- 
ened with utter extinction, during the first 
ages of their existence; but miraculously 
preserved in the very jaws of destruction: 
formed for conquest, eminence, and empire, 
sert; raised, after many struggles and 
tions, to a pitch of affluence and gran- 

mparallelled in history, and declining 
cain a fast into contempt and obscurity: 
ut, even in contempt and obscurity, sup- 
ported, preserved, fenced on every side— 
Tn captivity, undissolved; in the wreck of 
empire maintained, upheld, rescued, re- 
stored! At length, we behold them in- 
volved in one mighty ruin, driven from their 
capital and their country: their temple, 
the great bond of union, razed from the 
foundation: and themselves, henceforward 
scattered among the nations, during a period 
of near two thousand years. And yet, by a 
strange and unaccountable interference of 

* Levit. ix, 24, 
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Providence, though hated, despised, and per- 


secuted of all men, and evidently under the 
displeasure of heaven, we behold them pre- 
served from total annihilation and oblivion ; 


kept distinct from all men; as much a sepa- 


rate people, asin the zenith of their glory, 
under the reign of David and Solomon; the 
subjects, perhaps, of a revolution greater and 
more important than any they have already 


undergone: reserved, it may be, to be the 


last grand trophy of the Redeemer’s triumph, 
the -concluding evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, the final monument of the riches 
of free, sovereign grace! And need we ask, 
who conducted all these movements, whose 
pleasure was fulfilled by all these events, 
whose glory shines in all these successive 
changes, in all these opening prospects? A 
voice from heaven replies, “1 the Lord, won- 
derful in counsel, and excellent in working ; 
wise in heart, and mighty in strength. I see 
the end from the beginning: my counsel 
shall stand.” 


When this great mystery shall be finished, 


the mighty chain extended, the connexion 
and dependence of link upon link discerned, 
hell shall be confounded, the inhabitants of 
the world astonished, angels rejoice, and the 
praise of God ascend from every tongue. 


The solemn service being over, we may 


suppose Aaron and his family retirmg with 
the complacency of good minds, rejoicing in 
the honour put upon them, in the eyes of all 
Israel; in the prospect of a dignity higher 
than the pomp of kings, which was about to 
descend to their latest posterity: and, above 
all, in that open declaration of the divine ap- 
probation, the celestial fire that consumed the 
fat of their sacrifice. 
tion of humanity admits of certain, unmixed, 
or lasting felicity! That useful, necessary, 
awful element, which signally interposed to 
declare the choice of heaven, speedily inter- 
poses to punish and to afflict that chosen fa- 


But, alas! what condi- 


mily, and to serve as a warning for ever, that 
“God will be sanctified in all them that draw 
nigh to him.” 

The remaining incidents of the high 
priest’s life, which we have on record, are 
but few in number, but they are instructive, 
and interesting, as we hope to make appear, 
if God shall be pleased to indulge us with 
another opportunity of this kind. 

In reviewing the subject, we observe what 
it is that constitutes the perfect character of 
a priest of the most high God; Holiness to 
the Lord on the forehead; uppermost, over- 
looking all, directing all; and Israel resting 
upon the heart. 

The ministers of religion are, by their of- 
fice and station, perpetually admonished to 
shun every appearance of what is mean, self- 
They are appointed of 
God to aid, instruct, and comfort their fellow 
creatures ; to promote their best interests ; to 
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cherish in them the best and noblest princi- 
ples of their nature; and they are urged to 
‘perform this, by the highest considerations 
which the human mind can feel. Whatever 
be the dispensation, the spirit of the office 
and the nature of the service are the same. 
They stand as mediators between God and 
men. They bear on their hearts the names, 
the infirmities, the wants, the distresses, the 
sorrows, the joys of the people; and carry 
them with sympathy and afiection to the 
throne of grace: and they return from thence 
bringing on their lips the “ answer of peace.” 
They lose themselves in labours of love ; they 
sink every unworthy aim, every low pursuit, 
in seeking the glory of God, and the prosperi- 
ty of the Israel of God. The minister who 
understands, feels, and performs his duty is 
one of the most exalted of beings. 

Aaron and his sons were consecrated to the 
service of God, and of the congregation, by 
the sprinkling of blood applied to the ear, the 
hand, the foot. Thus their whole faculties 
were claimed by their great Author, and 
were thus devoted to him: and the symbol of 
atonement became the seal of their dedica- 
tion. And thus every Christian becomes a 
priest unto the most high God, redeemed by 
blood, set apart by the washing of regenera- 
tion, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
* Wash me, Lord, and [ shall be clean, sprin- 
kle me, and I shall be whiter than snow:” 
* Not my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head.” ‘Unto him that loved us, and wash- 
ed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father; to him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen.”* 

“ Every high priest taken from among men, 
is ordained for men in things pertaining to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and sacri- 
fices for sins: who can have compassion on 


* Rev. i. 5, 6. 
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the ignorant, and on them that are out of the 
way; for that he himself also is compassed 
with infirmity :’* but “if perfection were by 
the Levitical priesthood, (for under it the pee- 
plereceived thelaw,) what further need was 
there, that another priest should rise after 
the order of Melchizedec, and not be called 
after the order of Aaron?’+ “ But Christ 
being come an high priest of good things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that is to say, 
not of this building ; neither by the blood of 
goats and calves, but by his own blood, he 
entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us. for if 
the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifi- 
eth to the.purifying of the flesh; how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who, through 
the eternal Spirit, offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God ?”"} 

The fire once kindled supernaturally by 
the celestial flame was to be kept alive by 
human careand attention. Miraculous inter- 
positions of Providence are not to be expect- 
ed, as an indulgence to carelessness and sloth. 
He only who diligently exercises the powers 
which God has given him, who employs the 
means which Providence has furnished, and 
which conscience approves, can with confi- 
dence look up to Heaven, and rejoice in hope 
of divine assistance. Would you that the sa-. 
cred flame of devotion, of charity, should 
live in'your heart, should glow upon your 
tongue, resort daily to the altar of God, and 
preserve its activity by “a live coal” from 
thence. Then your face shall shine, then 
your lips shall overflow with the law of kind- 
ness, then your hand shall open to the sons 
of want, then you shall “ rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” 


* Heb. v. 1,2. + Heb. vii.11. { Heb. ix. 11—14, 
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A ‘ sake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the coast of the land of Edom, saying, 
Seas eon wantin unto his people: for he shall not enter into the land which I have given unto 
the children of Israel, because ye rebelled against my word at the water of Meribah. Take Aaron and 
Eleazer hisson, and bring them up unto mount Hor: and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon 


Eleazer his son: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and shall die there. 


And Moses did as 


i i i gation. And 

ded: and they went up into mount Hor, in the sight of all the congregation. _ 
ier aie Barbs of his persneits; and put them upon Eleazer his son: and Aaron died there in the 
top of the mount. And Moses and Eleazer came down from the mount. And when all the congregation 
saw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty days, even all the house of Israel NUMBERS Xx. 


23—29. 
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Wernrkx it not that life and immortality have 
been brought to light by the gospel, human 
life must appear in the eye of sober reason, a 
trifling scene of vanity and impertinence. 
Wherefore drops that babe into the grave as 
soon as he is born? Why was the wretched 
mother torn with angitish tc bring him into 
the world? Was it only to be torn with 
more cruel anguish, to behold him premature- 
ly snatched out of it again?) Why is that 
old offender permitted to live, a burden upon 
the earth, the derision, hatred, and scorn of 
mankind? Why does that minion “ fret and 
strut his hour upon the stage,” arrayed in 
the glitter of royalty? Wherefore strides 
that barbarian from conquest to conquest, from 
continent to continent? Why pines modest 
worth in indigence and obscurity, and where- 
fore, at length perishes it on a dunghill? 
These, and a thousand such questions that 
might be asked, the doctrine of immortality, 
and of a judgment to come, resolves in a mo- 
ment. ‘We know but in part, we see ina 
glass darkly.” What the great Lord of na- 
ture, providence, and grace doth, we know 
not now, but we shall know hereafter. 

The brevity and extension of life, difference 
of rank, talent, office, and condition, variety 
of fortune and success, acquire an importance 
not their own by their influence on character 
and moral conduct, by the changes which 
they produce on the soul of a man, by their 
reaching forward into eternity, and by pro- 
ducing effects which no length of duration 
can ever alter. 

Men die, offices pass from hand to hand, 
dispensations change; but the purposes of 
Heaven are permanent, the plans of Provi- 
dence are ever going forward, and while 
one generation of men removes to that world 
of spirits from whence no traveller returns, 
another rises up to contemplate the won- 
ders of that which now is, and to carry on 
the business of it. Hence wise and good 
men become not only concerned about their 
own future and eternal happiness, but about 
the prosperity and happiness of the world, 
after they have ceased to see and enjoy it. 
Hence they cheerfully engage in schemes 
which they cannot live to execute, and justly 
‘Soothe their souls to peace, in the prospect 

fa kind of immortality upon earth. Hence 

among the other motives to excel in goodness, 
this has a pleasing and a powerful influence, 
“the righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance,” “ while the memory of the 
wicked shall rot.” 

It is as difficult to make the proper esti- 
mate of death asof life. Death is an undoubt- 
ed mark of the divine displeasure against sin, 
and is inflicted as a punishment upon the 
guilty. But like all the punishments of hea- 
ven, it is upon the whole, and in the issue, 
an unspeakable benefit to good men. The 
just estimate of death, then, must depend 
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upon what we are, and upon the consequent 
change which death shall produce in our 
internal character, or outward condition. It 
is a light evil to be stripped of priestly robes, 
the work of man’s hands; and to return 
naked into the earth as we came from it; it 
is a light thing to feel the earthly house of 
this tabernacle dissolving, and the head which 
wore the mitre or the crown sinking into the 
dust; while the promise of Him who is faith- 
ful and true, rears for us “a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens ;’* while the eye of faith contem- 
plates that “crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge shall give at 
that day: and not to one only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing,’’} assured 
that “ to be absent from the body is to be pre- 
sent with the Lord.” 

If ever there was an enviable domestic 
situation, it was that of Aaron elevated to 
the priesthood. Think of the honest pride of 
honourable alliance : and who would not have 
been proud of such a brother as Moses? 
Reflect on an office of the highest dignity 
and respect, procured not by cabal and in- 
trigue, but bestowed by the voluntary ap- 
pointment of Him who is the source of all 
honour. A suitable provision likewise made 
for the support of that dignity, and an exter- 
nal habit annexed to it, that could not fail to 
attract notice and reverence. The sacred 
office was entailed upon him and his family 
for ever, and that family built up by four hope- 
ful sons, his coadjutors and successors: and, to 
crown the whole, these pleasing, flattering 
circumstances were crowned with an open, 
unequivocal, indubitable mark of the divine 
approbation. The fire of heaven caught hold 
of their burnt-offering, and kindled a flame 
never to be quenched. But alas, how short- 
lived was this tranquillity! The sons of Aaron 
are hardly consecrated to their office, when 
the two eldest profane and disgrace it. Ce- 
lestial fire has scarcely proclaimed the favour 
and acceptance of God, when with unhallow- 
ed fire, which he commanded not, they defile 
his altar and his service: and thereby call 
down a second time fire from above, to avenge 
a holy and righteous God, as before to display 
the grace of Him who is good and merciful. 
The notoriety of the late transactions, the 
sacredness of their character, and the dis- 
tinguished regard of Heaven expressed to- 
ward them, greatly enhance the atrocious- 
ness of their guilt, and justify the severity of 
their punishment. 

This tragical event is thus recorded by 
Moses, whose method it is neither to extenu- 
ate, nor to set down aught in malice. “ And 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them his censer, and put fire therein, 
and put incense thereon, and offered strange 
fire before the Lord, which he commanded 


* 2Cor. v. 1. ¥ 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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them not. And there went out fire from the 
Lord, and devoured them, and they died 
before the Lord.”* The words are few, but 
they convey a full and distinct idea of the 
guilt of the parties: though by attending to 
the context, we shall have reason to conclude 
their crime was of a very complex nature. 
And sure it could be no common transgres- 
sion which drew down a judgment so dread- 
ful. Bishop Patrick is of opinion that Nadab 
and Abihu had rendered themselves incapable 
of doing their duty by intemperance: that 
they indulged in the delicacies of the sacri- 
fice to a criminal excess, till they were in- 
capable of putting a difference between holy 
and unholy, and between clean and unclean. 
This conjecture is founded upon the injunc- 
tion which immediately follows the narration 
of this dismal story in the ninth and tenth 
verses. “Do not drink wine nor strong 
drink, thou nor thy sons with thee, when ye 
go into the tabernacle of the congregation, 
lest ye die: it shall be a statute for ever, 
throughout your generations; and that ye 
may put difference between holy and unholy, 
and between unclean and clean.” If there 
be truth in this conjecture, it is a melancholy 
proof, that the best things are most liable to 
abuse, that the brutal part of our nature is 


ever ready to run away with the rational: 


that as God is continually employing himself 
in bringing good out of evil, so men are for 
ever perversely employing themselves in 
bringing evil out of good. 

Others have charged upon these two sons 
of Aaron, the criminality of attempting to 
enter the most holy place, which was not 
permitted but to the high priest, and that 
only at certain stated times. This charge 
is established in the following manner. In 
the passage we have quoted, it is said, that 
it was before the Lord that Nadab and Abihu 
offered incense with strange fire. Upon 
comparing this with what is recorded in the 
sixteenth chapter in the first and second 
verses, where Moses recapitulates this sad 
event, we find it added, “The Lord said unto 
Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that 
he come not at all times into the holy place, 
within the veil before the mercy-seat, which 
is upon the ark; that he die not: for I will 
appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat.” 
Hence it has been inferred that the two young 


men, uncalled, unauthorised, presumed to, 


enter that august department of the taberna- 
cle, assuming to themselves privileges that 
belonged only to the supreme priesthood, 
which in their father’s life time it was un- 
lawful to intermeddle with, and which even 
he himself durst not at all times exercise. 
But though neither of these suppositions be 
improbable, we have no occasion to go so far 
for a discovery of their crime, nor to account 
for the severity with which it was punished. 
* Lev. x. 1,2. 
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The sin of Nadab and Abihu consisted simply 
in this, they burnt incense with strange fire. 
Now the meaning of this expression we shall . 
be able easily to collect, by comparing to- 
gether a few passages that have an obvious 
connexion, and serve to illustrate and explain 
each other. First, in Leviticus chapter the 
ninth, verse the twenty-fourth, it is said that 
“fire from the Lord,” that is, either fire im- 
mediately descending from heaven, or issuing 
out of the cloud that covered the tabernacle, 
consumed the first victims which Aaron of- 
fered for a burnt-offering. Again,—This sa- 
ered fire, once miraculously kindled, was by 
a special ordinance to be kept for ever alive; 
as we read, Leviticus chapter the sixth, 
verses twelfth and thirteenth. Thus the 
vigilance, attention, and care of man, was to 
preserve and continue what Providence had 
begun. By another ordinance it was enjoined, 
that the incense to be offered on the day of 
atonement, should be kindled by a portion of 
that perpetual fire. This we read in Leviti- 
cus chapter the sixteenth, verses eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth. This then was the 
fire which the Lord commanded to be used ; 
and of course, every other kind of fire, how- 
ever produced, and though in all other re- 
spects adequate to the purpose, was unlawful, 
forbidden, or strange. This accordingly con- 
stituted the guilt, they took upon them to 
kindle the incense, which their office obliged 
them to burn every evening and morning, 
with a fire different from that which burnt 
continually on the altar of burnt-offering; 
every other being strange fire, which the 
Lord commanded not. Now it was certainly 
fit and necessary that such a crime should 
be punished in the most exemplary manner. 
The sanctity of the whole institution was 
over at once, if the ministers of it might with 
impunity, in the very setting out, presume 
to dispense with its most august ceremonies. 
The rank and station of the offenders was a 
high aggravation of their offence. It was 
their duty to have set an example of scrupu- 
lous regard to the known will of God. They 
had been admitted to more intimate commu- 
nion with God than others; had seen more 
of the terrors of his power, more of the won- 
ders of his grace. Unhappy men! how had 
they been betrayed into an error so fatal? 
Ignorance it could not be, the voice of the 
law was yet sounding in their ears. Dared 
they to be careless in any thing that related 
to the service of a holy God? They had seen 
the exactness of their pious uncle, in forming 
every thing according to the pattern showed 
him in the mount. Was it indeed a wilful 
and deliberate violation of the law? I fear, 
I fear it was; and dreadful was the expiation. 
The unhallowed fire of their own kindling 
was quickly absorbed in a hotter flame: “ they 
died before the Lord:* for there went out fire 
* Lev. x. 2. 
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from the Lord, and devoured them.” Neither 
their sacred character, the sacredness of the 
place, nor the sacredness of the employment, 
can protect them from the keen stroke of 
avenging justice. “ Let us have grace where- 
by we may serve God acceptably, with re- 
verence and godly fear: for our God is a 
consuming fire.”* Unhappy father! what 
were now thy feelings; bereaved in one sad 
day of half thy children, of thy first, thy dar- 
ling hopes: to behold them thus immaturely 
cut off, taken away inanger! The bitterness 
of death is not relieved by one consolatory 
circumstance. What is the loss of children 
in infancy, and falling by the stroke of nature, 
compared to this? To heighten the old man’s 
affliction, he is expressly forbidden to mourn, 
or to assist in the last sad offices of humanity 
towards his deceased sons. Behold him in 
mute dejection and distress, ministering in 
the duties of his charge, attentive to the calls 
of the living, leaving to others the care of 
burying the dead. How severely must his 
own offences now have been brought to his 
remembrance! He had been guilty ofa crime 
of equal or greater magnitude: he had led 
the way in idolatry, and presided in the wor- 
ship ofa thing of his own fabrication; but 
justice suffered him .to live, to live to see his 
own sons dying forta crime similar to his 
own. Alas, what is prolonged life but length- 
ened anguish! 

As the giving of the law was fenced round 
with fire, and the sanctity of the tabernacle 
worship guarded by a flaming sword, so the 
meeker, gentler institution of the gospel, 
fortified its first beginnings by executing 
judgment on presumptuous sinners. Seve- 
rity is the soul of a law, especially when it 
is notified to those who are obliged to submit 
to it; indulgence, or the appearance of feeble- 
ness, are of the most dangerous consequence, 
especially in the commencement of a new 
constitution. One of the heralds of the Sa- 
viour of mankind began his ministry by a 
clap of thunder; the first rays he shot from 
his eyes were mortal, and the sudden death 
of two false and perfidious disciples was the 
seal of his apostleship.t The second coming 
of the Lord himself is to be “in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”t 

Aaron had now arrived at an advanced 
period of life, and at the possession of an 
office and rank in life, which rendered him 
, an object of envy to some, and of veneration 

to others. He had oftener than once been 
corrected by his own folly, and he was “the 
man who had seen affliction by the rod of 
God’s anger ;” but neither the fire of calami- 
ty, nor the frost of age; neither the counsels 
of experience, nor the sanctity of office, have 


* Heb, xii. 28, 29. 
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been able to subdue indwelling corruption ; 
for we immediately find him in a plot, with 
Miriam his sister, to disturb the peace, dimi- 
nish the respect, and distress the government 
of their brother Moses. Their pretence was 
his marriage with an “ Ethiopian woman ;” 
an event which had taken place forty years 
before; an union which had no immorality 
in it: which transgressed no law, for the 
law was not then given; and against which 
God himself had not expressed any displea- 
sure; but had crowned it with the blessing 
of children, who were justly admitted to rank 
in Israel. 

The real cause was their envy of the pre- 
eminence, which their younger brother had 
obtained over them in all things, civil and 
sacred. For this, in spite of all their art, 
breaks out in the malicious whispers which 
they scatter abroad to blacken their brother’s 
reputation. ‘Hath the Lord indeed spoken 
only by Moses? Hath he not spoken also by 
us ?’* Jf Moses indeed erred by marrying 
Jethro’s daughter, he had severely smarted 
for it: for being induced, by an improper 
compliance with her humour, to neglect the 
circumcision of his son, he had nearly paid 
the forfeit of that neglect with his life, by the 
hand of God himself; and now his good name 
is bleeding on Zipporah’s account, by the en- 
venomed tongues of his own brother and sis- 
ter; and “who can stand before envy?” 
Who can think to escape, if Moses remain 
not unhurt? This attack upon his fame and 
comfort, gives Moses occasion to deliver his 
own eulogium: and I believe it just, for he 
gives it with that lovely simplicity, which 
characterises all that he relates of himself 
or of others. “Now the man Moses was 
very meek, above all the men which were 
upon the face of the earth.” He either had 
not heard the scandalous speeches which 
were propagated to his disadvantage by 
Aaron and Miriam; or he pitied and ne- 
glected them. Who knows what length the 
mischief might have gone, had it not been 
heard and avenged by the Protector of in- 
jured innocence. “ The Lord heard it.” Let 
the slanderer hear this and tremble. 

The two brothers and their sister are now 
summoned to present themselves together at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, and the glory of the Lord appears: and 
a voice from that glory pronounces aloud and 
at full length, the praise of the man who had 
spoken so modestly of himself, and who had 
been so wickedly maligned by his own near- 
est relations. “And he said, Hear now my 
words; if there be a prophet among you, I 
the Lord will make myself known unto him in 
a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. 
My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful 
in all mine house. With him will I speak’ 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in 


* Numb, xii. 2. { Numb. xii. 3. 
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In the event of difference of 


Lord shall he behold: wherefore then were | opinion, or of attachment, one man is unmer- 


ye not afraid to speak against my servant 
Moses?’* In many respects Moses was 
“the figure of him who was to come,” and in 
both were peculiarly verified the words of 
Christ, “a man’s foes shall be they of his 
own house,” and, “a prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country, and in his 
own house.”+ With God to resent is to 
avenge; having reproved the transgressors 
he withdraws in anger, and lo, the punish- 
ment is already inflicted. “The cloud de- 
parted from off the tabernacle, and behold, 
Miriam became leprous, white as snow: and 
Aaron looked upon Miriam, and behold she 
was leprous.”t A shocking example of di- 
vine displeasure against one of the most 
odious of crimes. My fair hearers, let me 
whisper an advice in your ears. I am no 
commonplace declaimer against your sex; I 
honour it, and I wish to improve it; you must 
hear me with the greater attention, and mark 
what I say. You lie under a general impu- 
tation, respecting the vices of the tongue; 
but general imputations are for the most part 
ill-founded. Ido not mean, however, to in- 
sinuate that you are totally innocent, or more 
so than the other sex: for your affections are 


eager, and what the heart feels, by the eyes’ 


or the tongue you will express; and that ex- 
pression is sometimes too strong for either 
piety or prudence. I mean to caution you 
at present, ona particular fault of the tongue, 
which affects my own profession, which is 
far from being foreign to the subject, and on 
which I deem myself both qualified and en- 
titled to advise you. 

Women, among other favourite objects, 
have their favourite systems of religion, and 
their favourite preachers ; and, following the 
impulse of an honest affection, they are for 
establishing their favourite object on the 
ruins of every competitor. What is the con- 


* Numb. xii. 6, 7, 8. + Matt. xiii. 57. 
{ Numb. xii.10. - 











cifully, unrelentingly run down, and another | 
is, with equal want of reason, magnified and 
exalted. Women, young women, good young 
women, think they are only yielding to the 
impulse of a pious affection, when they ap- 
plaud or censure this or the other public 
character. But what are they doing in- 
deed? Blowing up one poor vain idol of 
straw into self-consequence and importance ; 
and piercing through, on the other hand, an 
honest heart with anguish unutterable ; per- 
haps robbing a worthy, happy family of: its 
bread, or, what is more, of its peace and 
comfort. I am no stranger to what is by 
some termed religious conversation, and I 
am seriously concerned about the topics of it. 
It generally turns upon persons, not things. 
Now, it ought to be just the reverse. Per- 
sons always mislead us, for no one is wholly 
impartial ; but truth is eternal and unchange- 
able. Apply then the test—Does the con- 
versation dwell upon this man or his neigh- 
bour, his rival or his enemy—check it, away 
with it; what have the interests of piety to 
do inthe case? Had he never been born, 
“the foundation of God” would have stood 
as it does, without his feeble aid. Call no 
man master in sacred things, but Christ ; and 
take care that you measure neither ortho- 
doxy, sense, nor virtue, by the imperfect, 
fluctuating standard of your own caprice, 
affection, or understanding. Were similar 
punishment instantly to follow the vices of 
the tongue, as in the case of Miriam, I shud- 
der to think how many a fair face now lovely 
to the sight, must by to-morrow morning 
stand in need ofa veil; but not for the same 
reason that the face of Moses did on his de- 
scending from the mount, to temper its 
lustre ; but to shroud its loathsomeness and 
deformity. Consider what hath been said, 
and “set a watch on the door of your 
lips,” and “keep the heart with all dili- 
gence.” 
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And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Aaron 


shall be gathered unto his people : 


for he shall not enter into the land which I have given unto the 


children of Israel, because ye rebelled against my word at the water of Meribah. Take Aaron and 
Eleazer his son, and bring them up unto mount Hor: and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them 


upon Eleazer his son : and 


Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and shall die there. And Moses 


did as the Lord commanded: and they went up into mount Hor, in the sight of all the congregation. 
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And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazer his son: and Aaron died there 


in the top of the mount. 


And Moses and Eleazer came down from the mount. 


And when all 


the congregation saw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty days, even all the house 


of Israel Numpers xx. 23—29. 


Tum love of life is one of the most useful! flesh, for the greater good of the church and 


and important principles implanted in human 
nature; and death, the necessary end of all 
men, is an event mercifully and in wisdom 
hid from our eyes. Hoping that we may 
live till to-morrow, we feel ourselves impelled 
to exert ourselves to-day, to make some pro- 
vision for it. Not knowing the time of their 
death, men are engaged to act as if they 
were immortal. And though no wise man 
would “ wish to live always,” or can deem it 
possible, yet the precise period never comes, 
when we find ourselves so entirely unoccu- 
pied with temporal prospects or pursuits, so 
totally mortified to the world, as to be dis- 
posed with cheerfulness to leave it. Hence 
the business of the world goes on, which 
would otherwise stand still; and that God, 
of whose years there can be no end, is carry- 
ing on designs of everlasting moment, by 
frail and shortlived instruments. This man 
makes a few feeble, dying efforts, and expires. 
Another comes after him, takes up the instru- 
ment which his fellow had laid down, makes 
his stroke or two, and expires likewise ; and 
yet by means of efforts so weak, so inter- 
rupted, and self-destroying, the purposes of 
Heaven proceed, the building of God rises; 
every loss is instantly repaired, every defect 
supplied, and no chasm in the chain of Provi- 
dence is permitted to take place. Hence 
men are dignified with the title of fellow- 
workers with God, and the perishing attempts 
of perishing creatures are employed in ma- 
turing the plans of infinite wisdom, and are 
honoured by the acceptance and approbation 
of Him who “ worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will.” What a motive to 
diligence, exertion, and perseverance ! 

“T paint for eternity,” replied the great 
artist of antiquity, when reprehended for an 
over curious, painful, and laborious attention 
to the more nice and delicate touches of his 
favourite pieces. What a lesson of encour- 
agement, admonition, and reproof to Chris- 
tians! They are indeed acting for eternity ; 
not like the painter, pursuing the empty bub- 
ble, reputation, but aiming at “the end of 
their faith, even the salvation of their souls.” 
They are striving continually to bring a 
new tribute of praise to God, and to promote 
the everlasting happiness of mankind. 

It is truly pitiable to see a poor creature 
cleaving to life after the relish of it is gone, 
merely from a fond attachment to the things 
of time. Itis more lamentable still to behold 
a miserable wretch shrinking from death, 
through a well-grounded horror of its conse- 
quences. But to desire life from a desire of 
doing good; to be willing to continue in the 





of the world, argues a great, a noble, and 
disinterested spirit; it excites our love and 
admiration. ‘I‘hat man is indeed immortal, 
the daily language of whose conduct is, 
“ Let me perform at least one good action 
more, I know I am to die; let my tongue, 
then, yet once again speak praise to God and 
instruction to man, before it becomes for ever 
silent. Before the cold hand of death freezes 
up the genial current at my heart, let it pour 
out the gentle stream of kindness, sympathy, 
and love. While this arm is able as yet to 
extend itself, and this hand to expand, let it 
be extended to protect the oppressed, to sup- 
port the weak; let it be expanded to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to relieve the 
miserable. Ere my eyes close, to open no 
more, let some one of the wonderful things 
of God again pass through them, to revive 
my drooping spirits, to cheer and elevate my 
sinking soul; and before I divest myself of 
my robes of office, never to resume them, 
let me humbly endeavour to minister to the 
Lord, and to the spiritual wants of men, in 
the duties of my station.” 

Calm and composed as was the death of 
Aaron, we advance toward it with slowness 
and reluctance, and therefore with eager- 
ness seize the occasion which scripture af- 
fords, of adverting to some farther incidents 
of his life, before we come to the history of 
that fatal event. 

It was with astonishment and grief, we 
saw him engaged in a plan of disaffection 
and sedition against his amiable and excel- 
lent brother ; and in wonder mixed with ter- 
ror, we observed the mingled lenity and 
severity of the punishment inflicted by God 
on that impious, unnatural, and ungrateful 
conduct. But the offence was not expiated 
when Miriam was struck with leprosy, and 
Aaron thereby tacitly reprehended; when 
Miriam was restored, and Israel permitted to 
move forwards. 'Transgressors often flatter 
themselves that surely the bitterness of death 
is past, when a righteous God is but awaking 
to vengeance; and it is not seldom found, 
that between crimes and punishments there 
is such an apparent affinity, that the criminal 
cannot but read his guilt in the evil which 
overtakes him; and the world is made to 
“see,” not only “the rod,” but “him that 
hath appointed it.” 

Six years have elapsed, from the sedition 
of Aaron and Miriam, when a similar conspi- 
racy is formed to discredit the government 
of Moses, and the priesthood of Aaron, by 
certain turbulent, envious, and ambitious men 
of their own tribe, in confederacy with some 








kee ‘et 

of a similar spirit of the tribe of Reuben. So 
widely and so suddenly has the malignity of 

revolt spread itself, that no less than two 
hundred and fifty princes of the assembly, 
famous in the congregation, men of renown, 

_ with their adherents, have been infected by it: 
and Aaron has his large share of that obloquy, 
which he: had before so unjustly employed, 
to weaken the hands, and to blast the repu- 
tation of his brother. Butah! my friends, a 
leprosy of seyen days could not wash away 
the stain of this transgression ; neither could 
the blood of one unhappy victim, make atone- 
ment for a crime in which so many were in- 
volyed. ‘The Lord creates “a new thing,” 
to mark the severity of his hot displeasure. 
‘When Moses had made an end of denouncing 
the judgment of God, it came to pass that 
“the ground clave asunder that was under 
them, and the earth opened her mouth, and 
swallowed them up, and their houses, and all 
the men that appertained unto Korah, and 
all their goods. - They, and all that apper- 
tained to them, went down alive into the pit, 
and the earth closed upon them: and they 
perished from among the congregation. And 
there came out fire from the Lord, and con- 
sumed the two hundred and fifty men that 
offered incense.’”’* A plague broke out among 
the people, which, before it was stayed by 
the interposition of the high priest himself, 
offering incense between the living and the 
dead, had consumed fourteen thousand seven 
hundred. ‘ 

What, O Aaron, were now thy feelings, 
surveying a field of blood so dreadful and so 
extensive! What were thy feelings in re- 
flecting that for the very offence which thou 
thyself hadst committed, Miriam was a leper, 
and thousands were slain! Did not thy heart 
tremble, as the sword of the destroying angel 
laid heaps upon heaps, whilst thou stoodst in 
the fearful gap, lest its keen edge should 
reach thyself? 

It is remarkable, that the enormity of the 
greater crimes which Aaron committed, was 
exposed by the judgments wherewith God 
visited similar crimes in others, not in him- 
self; whereas, for an apparently lighter trans- 
gression, his life was irrecoverably forfeited, 


and. he fell under a doom, which no peni- 


tence nor supplication could alter or avert. 
We cannot judge of the malignity of crimes 
from certain external circumstances. Both 
in the good which men do, and the evil they 
commit, God. principally regards the heart 
and intention; but to discern and to judge of 
the thoughts and intents’ of the heart, 1s a 
prerogative, which with awful propriety he 
has reserved to himself. : 

God has punished the defection of Korah 
and his abettors in thé most open and exem- 
plary manner. Not satisfied with this, be- 
cause the memory of judgments the most 

- * Numb. xv. 31-33, 35, 
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signal and alarming, is apt speedily to be ob- 


literated—such is the thoughtlessness and. 


folly of men! He was pleased to appoint a 
lasting memorial of the preference which he 
had bestowed on Aaron and his family, and 
to confer a fresh badge of distinction-on the 
man whom he delighted to honour. Moses 
is directed to take ofeach of the tribes of 
Israel a several rod, and to inscribe every 
one with the name of the prince of that tribe 
to.which it belonged, writing the name of 


5 a A 


- 


Aaron on the rod of the tribe of Levi. They . 


were to be laid up together over night before 


the Lord, in the tabernacle of the congrega- 


tion before the testimony, and previous inti- 
mation was given to all concerned, that by 
the next morning God would give an expli- 
cit, and unequivocal declaration of his will, 
respecting the office of priesthood. Suet 

The God whom we adore, would rather 
make himself known by the wonders which 
he performs, and the mercies which he dis- 
penses, than by the judgments which he exe- 
cutes. It was fulfilled accordingly, The 
rods of the eleven other tribes remained as 
they were deposited ; separated from the pa- 
rent stock, sapless, withered, and dead; but 
the rod of Aaron, as if it had been still a 
branch. united to a living root, and by a pro- 
gress of vegetation infinitely more rapid than 
nature knows, in the course of one night, 
“brought: forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, 
and yielded almonds.”*” And lo, a miracle 
as great as a lifeless twig bringing forth 
fruit, the. fierce and angry spirit which acts 
of just vengeance had: but irritated, is by a 
miracle of kindness and condescension, mol- 
lified, melted, subdued, extinguished: and 
thus necessary are signs and wonders to si- 
lence and persuade murmuring, unbelieving 
Hebrews, as well as to render inexcusable 
impenitent Egyptians. 

This mark of preference having been 
openly exhibited, for the conviction and sa- 
tisfaction of all, commandment is once more 
given to carry back this wondrous rod, and 
to deposit it by itself before God, with the 
other sacred furniture of the most holy place, 
to serve to latest posterity as one of the pre- 
cious monuments of the divine favour to their 
forefathers. It is highly probable, that it al- 
ways preserved that verdure to which it was 
thus preternaturally restored ; and is a lively 
image of the constant preservation of the 
universe, by that all-powerful Word which 
spake it into existence at first; of the con- 
tinued support of life, by the merciful visita- 
tion of that Spirit who “breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath Of life; and man became a 
living soul.”+ 

Aaron, thusagain distinguished and honour~ 
ed of Heaven, continues to enjoy the dignity, 
and to perform the duties of the priesthood for 
thirty-one years longer; we doubt not, with 


* Numb. xvii. 8, } Gen, i. 7, 
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_credit to himself, and to the satisfaction and 
advantage of all Israel. But, alas! he has the 
mortification of seeing that people gradually 
and imperceptibly wasting away before his 
eyes; he feels himself the dying minister of 
a dying congregation; he observes the hand 
of justice doing that by slow degrees, which 
“it might have accomplished at once, and em- 


ploying forty years in what could -have been | 


made the work of a single moment. At 
length the stroke of death comes home to his 
own family, and it may be presumed to his 
very heart. In the one hundred and twen- 
tieth year of his age, and thirty-seventh of 
his priesthood, Miriam, his sister by nature, 
his friend by habit and affection, and, sad to 
think, his companion in offence, is removed 
to a world of spirits, and he is warned of his 
own departure, by the loss of one of his near- 
‘est and dearest relations. Moses delineates 
her character with singular conciseness and 
simplicity. The hand which she had in his 
preservation, when he was exposed, in early 
‘infancy, upon the Nile, procures her an in- 
terest in his affection, and in those of his 
readers, which the: blameableness of some 
parts of her after conduct is unable wholly to 
destroy. Our censure of her envy and ma- 
lignity, in more advanced life, is somewhat 
softened by the recollection of her childish 
tenderness, attachment, vigilance, and .ad- 
dress; and, while we.condemn the vehemence 
of her spirit, and the unruliness of her tongue, 
the edge of resentment is blunted, when we 
see her punished there, where’a female is 
most vulnerable, in the fairness of her looks, 
and the agreeableness of her person, and we 
heartily join in the prayer of Aaron in her 
behalf: “ Alas, my lord, let her not be as one 
dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed, 
when he cometh out of his mother’s womb ;” 
and in that of Moses himself; “Heal her 
now, O God, I beseech thee.” From thence, 
to the hour of her death, a period of thirty- 
seven years, the history is entirely silent 
concerning her, and this is, perhaps, the high- 
est praise that can be bestowed upon her. 
The sharp reproof which she had received 
for presuming to intermeddle in public affairs, 
had taught-her, we are bound in charity to 
believe, that the post of honour, for a woman, 
, 18 a private station ; that she is then most dis- 
tinguished, most respectable, most valuable, 
os the world knows and talks least about 
er. 

That self-same year the fatal summons is 
addressed to Aaron also, and one brother is 
made the messenger of death to the other. 
The same hand which arrayed him in splen- 
did apparel, and consecrated him to the high 
and, honourable office of priesthood, must strip 
him again, and anoint him to his burying. 
The whole progress of this solemn scene is 
highly pathetic and interesting. Let us at- 
tend the funeral procession to the top of 
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| they were to meet no more! 
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mount Hor, and learn to die ‘to the vanity 


and glory of this world, and to cleave, with 
Increased ardour to that gospel, by which 


|‘ life and immortality are brought to light,” 
and to trust in that great High Priest, who, 


though he “ was dead, is alive, and lives for 
evermore,” and giveth “eternal life to as 
many as he will.” 3: 

Death, the most common ofall events, at 


every season, and in whatever form it comes, 


is tremendous and affecting; but the appear- 
ance of death, in the»scene before us, is alto- 
gether singular and uncommon. It is indeed 
the death of an old man, but not occasioned 
by any apparent decay of nature, not pre- 
ceded by long sickness, not hastened on by 
disease or accident; but the spirit is surren- 
dered at the command of God, in the fulness 
of health, in the composure of perfect recol- 
lection, without a hesitation of reluctant na- 
ture, without regret, without a pang. When 
sentence of death was pronounced upon 
Moses himself, and for the self-same trans- 
gression which shortened the life of Aaron, 
we find the fondness of nature, and the fer- 
vour of religion, repeatedly uniting, to crave 
a reprieve at least, if not a total remission: 
but Aaron, when summoned to depart, whe- 
ther it was from*superior fortitude of mind, 
from the consciousness of greater demerit, or 
that the historian has charitably drawn a veil 
over a brother’s infirmity, while he frankly 
exposes his own, prepares instantly and cheer- 
fully for the event. : 

Were we to follow the impulse of imagina- 
tion, we might, without overléaping the mo- 
desty of nature, represent to you the deep 
concern wherewith the good man’s own fa- 
mily was affected when the award of death 
was pronounced : the concern of all Israel at 
the thought of being deprived of the labours, 
the advices, the example, and the prayers of 
their venerable high priest; the concern of 
Moses in being made the messenger, almost 
the executioner of death, upon his mich be- 
loved brother, associate, and friend; himself 
too lymg under the same condemnation. If, 
after he received the command to ascend the 
mountain, that he might die, he was permit- 
ted to minister in the priest’s office any more, 
to pour out the blood of the sacrifice, to burn 
incense upon the altar, to lift up his hands 
and bless the people, with what holy fervour 
may we suppose these sacred services per- 
formed! with what devout attention would 
they be listened unto and waited upon, when 
both minister and people knew for certain 
May we not 
suppose the good man, in strains such as 
these, taking a last, long farewell of those to 
whom he had for so many years stood in a re- 
lation so tender and so intimate. “The time 
of my departure, O Israel, is at length come, 
and I am ready to be offered up. That God 
who appointed me to serve you in holy things, 
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ermits me to wait athisaltarnolonger. I have 
fulfill iled my day. I have finished my course. 
I have survived the greatest part of my con- 
temporaries, but must die at length. LI leave 
you with remorse, because I accuse myself 
* of many-tailures in point of duty towards you; 
I leave you with regret, because I sincerely 
love you; I leave you with joy, because I ca 
with confidence commit you to a guardian 
Providence, even to the God of your fathers, 
who can easily supply my place, by one wiser, 
holier, and more faithful than me; and who, 
I trust, will continue still to rule and to 
lead you by that best of men, of brothers, and 
of friends. My body leaves you, but my spi- 
rit cannot be separated ftom you; in death it 
will cleave unto you; and when set free from 
the clogs of sense, it will still hover over you, 
attend your journeyings, and, fiually, rest in 
peace when Israel rests in the promised land. 
These forty years have I borne your names 
engraved on jewels, upon my heart, and | 
will carry you with me in my heart, to the 
regions of eternal day. - Farewell, my sons; 
Eleazer, the heir of my dignity and anxiety, 
and Ithamar, my youngest hope. Think of 
the dreadful fate of your elder brothers, and 
serve the Lord with reverence and’ godly 
fear. Think of your father’s errors and learn 
wisdom. Ponder, his approaching dissolu- 
tion, and learn the nothingness of human 
grandeur. Call to. your remembrance what 
Providence has done to and for me, and re- 
joice with trembling. Again lam summoned 
away; it is the voice of Moses, of my bro- 
ther; itis the voice of God I hear. The Lord 
bless thee, and keep thee, the Lord make his 
face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee; the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace. I come, my bro- 
ther, I know whose command thou bearest ; 
I know that I must obey. But to part with 
thee is the bitterness of death; endeared as 
we are to each other by friendship, as allied 
by blood—conjoined in office, knit together 
by habits of affection, united in life, and, 
blessed reflection, not to be long divided by 
death. Thou wilt bury all my unworthiness 
in the grave; thou hast already buried it in 
the profounder, silenter tomb of a gentle and 
forgiving heart. I come, O my God, at thy 
Gals I desire not; to live, if thou biddest me 
to die. Yet I mourn to think that my death 
isa mark of thy displeasure. But I see the sun 
shining through the cloud; it is not wholly 
in anger, thou art summoning me away; 
thou art graciously putting an end to my 
painful labours, my anxious thoughts, my im- 
perfect services, to my weaknesses and wan- 
derings, and exalting me to a dignity far be- 
yond what I have hitherto enjoyed. I shall 
see thee as thou art. I shall serve thee with- 
out wearying. I shall offend no more. Hence- 
forth is laid up for me, a diadem for glory and 
for beauty, a crown of righteousness that 
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fadeth not away. O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? Arise, let us 
go hence. Arise, let us ascend to the top of 
the mountain.” 

Having, in whatever language, bidden a 
final adieu to worldly connexions; in-the 
sight of all the people, the high priest, in all 
the splendour of his official habit, sad and so- 
lemn, climbs up the hill, from which he never 
was to descend. What were the emotions of 
Israel in gradually losing sight of their vene- 
rable patriarch, to see him no more again 
for ever? What were the feelings of the pa- 
triarch in surveying from the summit of the 
mountain the goodly. tents of Jacob, in which 
he had an earthly concern no longer} Na- 
ture casts many “a longing, lingering look 


behind ;” but faith looks forward, and be-, 


holds mortality swallowed up of life. Nature 
regrets a promised land; unseen, unpossess- 
ed, unenjoyed, because of unbelief: faith 
stretches the wing, and aims a bold but not 
uncertain flight, toa heavenly Canaan, where 
“ the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are for ever at.rest.” Py eet: 

The spirit fails as we proceed. The death- 
warrant is again recited. ‘The justice of the 
sentence is acknowledged, and the prisoner 
prepares for death. The golden crown, the mi- 
tre, the girdle, the ephod, the breastplate, are 
one after another deposited, and human glory 
is patiently surrendered. Asthey were several- 
ly yielded up by the father, they are severally 
assumed by the son. Stripped of all that cover- 
ed the body, the body itself is at length laid 
down, and the.mortal blow is at length struck 
by Him who saith, “I make alive, and [ kill.” 
Aaron dies, but Eleazer lives. The priest ex- 
pires, but the priesthood is immortal. Three 
ascend, only two return. Whatmattersit how 
the poor perishing clay tabernacle were dis- 
posed of? About the spirit of the man whom 
God thus called™away, we can be under no 
anxiety nor apprehension. A general, and 
I doubt not, an unaffected mourning of thirty 
days takes place; and all Israel lament when 
dead, the man whom many had envied, ma- 
ligned, and persecuted through life. 

This is one of the many happy consequen- 
ces and effects of death! It shuts the mouth 
of scandal; it brings to light, unnoticed or 
obscured virtues; it draws the veil over ble- 
mishes and imperfections. 

Let the son of pride, who is rising into 
‘splendour, and bears “ his blushing honours 
thick upon him,” turn his eyes to the top of 
yonder mountain, and learn the nothingness 
of all the glory of man. Is his station higher 
than that of the high priest of Israel? Are 
his vestments more magnificent, is his cha- 
racter more sacred, is his dignity more per- 
manent, flow his honours from a higher 
source? Behold Aaron laid low: retiring 
from the world, naked, as naked he came in- 
to it; the head which once wore the mitre, 
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levelled with the dust; the tongue which 
once spoke so well, for ever dumb. 


The hour of rest nightly admonishes us of | 


the last fatal hour. We strip ourselves of our 
garments one by one, and lay them down; 
we are reduced to the image of death; the 
eye is closed; our faculties are absorbed ; 
the form’ of the man only remains. And the 
time is at hand, we know it, when we-must 
put off this body, as an uneasy, worn-out, 
useless vestment, fit only for the moth or the 
dunghill. “Man must say to corruption, 
Thou art my father; and to the worm, Thou 
‘art my sister and mother.” “ All flesh is 

ass, and all, the goodliness of mam as the 
flower of the field.” 

“Our very children are the harbingers of 
our dissolution. They are the pleasantest, 
but the.plainest monitors. Every step. they 
rise brings us a little lower; as they grow 
stronger and stronger, we grow weaker and 
weaker, They wait to assume our name, 
our place, our.robes, our office: they are ready 
to array themselves in our spoils. The eleva- 
tion of Eleazer is the fall of Aaron. The pub- 
lic life of the son, is the death of the sire. 

Look to that mountain, O man, and reflect 
that he whom now you hate, envy, oppose; 
malion, will speedily be changed into a clod 
of earth, and rendered incapable of feelmg 
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or returning thy animosi n to. 
betimes to these wicked and odious passions. — 
Suppose him laid on the bed of death ; stript . 
of those honours, talents, advantages, success- 
es which render him the object of jealousy 
and malignity to thee. How you are disarm=- 
ed! Pity and tenderness awake in your 
breast. You now hate yourself, that ever 
you could hate your brother. Let the reflec- 
tion of what may so soon happen reconcile 
thee to him now. Mar not thy own comfort, ' 
by seeking to disturb his repose. The cold 
hand of death will speedily extinguish the 
angry flame. 

“ They truly were many priests, because 
they were not suffered to continue by reason 
of death : but this man, because he continueth 
ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood.— 
Wherefore he is able to save them tothe 
uttermost, that.come unto God by. him, see- 
ing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.”* “ He need not daily, as those high 
priests, to offer up sacrifices, first for his own. 


‘sins, and then for the people’s: for this he 


did once, when he offered up himself. For 
the law maketh men high priests which have. 
infirmity ; but the word of the oath which - 
was since the law, maketh the Son, who is 
consecrated for evermore.”} 

* Heb. vii. 23-25. Heb. vii. 27, 28. 
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These are gone astray, following the way of Balaam the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteous- 


ness; but was rebuked for biggpiruity: the dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbad the madness of 


the prophet.—2 Prermr ii. 15, 1 


Or all the evil propensities to which human 
nature is subject, theré is no one so general, 
so insinuating, so corruptive, and_so obstinate, 
as the love of money. It begins to operate 
early, and it continues to the end of life. 
One of the first lessons which children learn, 
and one which old men never forget, is, the 
value of money. The covetous seek and 
guard it for its own sake, and the prodigal 
himself must first be avaricious, before he 
can be profuse. This, of all our passions, is 
best able to fortify itself by reason, and is the 
last to yield to the force of reason. It most 
unremittingly engages the attention and calls. 
into their fullest exertion all our powers of 
body and of mind. Ambition and pride, those 
powerful motives of human conduct, are but 
ministering servants to avarice. Reputation 
and power are pursued chiefly as the means 
of procuring wealth; and all the fierce con- 
tentions which have distracted the world, 





and deluged it with blood, may be traced up 
to an eager desire to obtain the territory, or 
the treasure of another. Age, which blunts 
all our other appetites, only whets this; and 
after the heart is dead to every other joy, it 
lives to the dear, the inextinguishable delight 
of saving and hoarding. , 

In exact proportion to their incapacity and 
disinclination to make use of money, is the 
violence of men’s thirst to possess it; and on 
the threshold of eternity it cleaves to them, 
as if life were just beginning. Philosophy 
combats, satire exposes, religion condemns it. 
in vain: it yields neither to argument, nor — 
ridicule, nor conscience. Like the lean kine 
in Pharaoh’s dream, it devours all that comes 
near it, and yet continues as hungry and 
meagre as ever. Ifa representation of the . 
odiousness, criminality, and danger of this. 
vile affection can be of any use, it must be to _ 
those whose hearts*are not yet. hardened, 
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whose consciences are not yet blinded by 
habits of indulgence in it; for if it has once 
‘gotten possession of the mind, you might as 
easily reinvigorate feeble age by a discourse 
on the advantages and joys of youth, or re- 
- store a constitution wasted through consump- 
tion by an elaborate declamation on the bless~ 
ing of health. Avarice, with the deaf adder, 
“ will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
charming never so wisely.”* 

We have already had “occasion, in the 
course of these exercises, to trace the. cha- 
tacter of a selfish man, and to observe the 
workings of the human mind, under the influ- 
ence of this base and destructive passion, in 
thé history of Laban the Syrian. ‘There we 
saw every principle of generosity .nd grati- 
tude, of truth and justice, of humanity and 
natural affection, of piety and decency vilely 
sacrificed to this insatiate idol, which, like 
the grave, “never says it is enough.” We 
have, in the history referred to by the apos- 
tle, in the words which I have now read, 
another striking and instructive instance of 
the dreadful operation of covetousness, in a 
mind enlightened by wisdom, awake to all 
the worthier feelings and propensities of 
nature, capable of forming the justest notions 
of right and wrong, and of conveying these 
notions in the clearest and strongest expres- 
sions: fully instructed and firmly persuaded 
respecting his duty; but actuated by this 
fatal passion deliberately deviating from the 
right path, seducing those whom he durst not 
curse, degrading the dignity.of the prophet, 
in the venality of the courtier, and shame- 
fally bartering conscience for gain. We 
shall find, then, the words of Peter a per“ct 
key to the relation of Moses: and wha* ver 

inconsistency shall appear in the cond .ct of 
Balaam, whatever fluctuation in opinion ; 
whatever plausibility of language and senti- 
ment, combined with whatever irresolution 
in virtue, all is explained by this one dis- 
eovery of his real character, he “ loved the 
wages of unrighteousness.” We come to 
illustrate this position by the history itself. 

Forty years almost have elapsed since the 
miraculous deliverance from Egypt; and the 
whole generation, 
of that deliverance, because of their unbelief, 
is well nigh extinguished. Thousands and 
ten thousands have dropt into the grave. 

The individuals which formed the congrega- 
tion of Israel are lost and forgotten; but 
Israel still lives, the care of Providence, the 
object of favour. f 
have spent themselves, and nothing can now 
stem that current of promise and destiny, 
which is carrying God’s favoured people to 
victory, and the possession of Canaan. Their 
decampments and progress, therefore, are no 
Jonger the lingering and wanderings of a 
devoted people doomed to die in the wilder- 


* Psalm lviii. 5. 
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which partook of the joy. 


The shafts of vengeance’ 
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ness: but the bold, direct, and successful 
progress of a warlike nation, from conquest 
to conquest. 3 
A multitude so great, subsisting in a desert 
so long, in a manner so singular, could not 
but attract the notice of all the adjacent 
nations, who’ must have been anxiously. so- 
licitous which way their route was directed, 
and where they were to attempt a settlement 
at length. Being arrived at, the border of, 
the wilderness, where it is contiguous to the 
country of the Amorites; not imagining that 
any part of their inheritance was to be allot- 
ted them on this side Jordan; they petition 
Sihon, the king of the country, to grant them 
leave to pass peaceably through his terri- 
tories, to the place of their destination. This 
he roughly refuses, and, without waiting to 
see whether Israel meant to attempt a pas- 
sage by force, he collects his whole strength, 
advances into the wilderness to attack them, 
and thereby hastens on his own fate ; for his 
army is smitten with the edge of the sword, 
and his whole land falls an easy prey to the 
victor. Og, king of Bashan, is rash enough 
to, follow his example, provokes his own de- 
struction, is subdued in his turn, and the fer- 
tile plains, over which he reigned, swell the 
triumphs of Israel. 
Advancing forward to Jordan, they pitch 
their camp in the plains of Moab. This 
nation was descended from Lot, the nephew 
of Abraham, by an incestuous commerce with 
his elder daughter. They had long before 
ihis been reduced into a regular form of civil 
government, that of monarchy, and were li- 
ving in the quiet possession of a fruitful coun- 
try, secured to them by the appointment of 
Providence, in consideration of their relation 
to their venerable ancestor: and Israel was 
expressly prohibited to disturb them, or their 
brethren and neighbours, the children of 
Ammon, the posterity of Lot by his younger 
daughter, in the possession of their inherit- 
ance. The report of their victories, however, 
over Og, and Sihon, has roused the attention 
and the jealousy of Balak king of Moab. 
Instead of employing the rational policy, of 
courting alliance and friendship with a peo- 
ple so formidable, and who were neither dis- 
posed nor permitted to molest them: or of 
adopting the manly policy of repelling bold 
invaders by open war, he has recourse to the 
mean, timid, and contemptible arts of necro- 
mancy or divination. For this purpose he 
sends messengers to Balaam, the son of 
Bosor, a noted enchanter of those times, with 
large money in their hands, styled in scrip- 
ture “the rewards of divination,” and “ the 
wages of unrighteousness,” and a message 
to this purpose: “ Behold there is.a. people 
come out from Egypt: behold, they cover 
the face of the earth, and they abide over 
against me. Come now, therefore, I pray 
thee, curse me this pearly for they are too 
ae 
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thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou 
cursest is cursed.”* Thus Providence ful- 
filled the words of the oracle, pronounced in 
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- mighty for me: peradventure I shall prevail, | 
- that we may smite them, and that I may drive 
_ them out of the land: for I wot that he whom 


the sone of Moses thirty-eight years before, 


immediately on the passage of the Red Sea; 
“Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed; 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling shall 
take hold upon them: all the inhabitants of 
Canaan shall melt away. Fear and dread 
shall fall upon them: by the greatness of 
thine arm they shall be as still as a stone.” 
Now the pefson, to whom Balak applied on 
this trying occasion, was a man of a very 
extraordinary character, and of very singular 
gifts and abilities. He seems to have united 
qualities, the most dissimilar and~ opposite. 
He exhibits in his language and.conduct, a 
very uncommon combination and contrast of 
virtues and vices. What can exceed on the 
one hand, the generosity and disinterested- 
ness which he expressed and put in practice, 
when repeatedly urged to.employ his pro- 
phetic sagacity or magical skill against Is- 
rael? “If Balak would give me his house 
full of silver ‘and gold, I cannot go beyond 
the word of the Lord my God, to do less or 
more.”{ What can equal on the other, the 
vile prostitution for hire of his great talents 
in the service of an idolatrous prince against 
the people whom he knew to be favoured 
and protected of Heaven? We see him this 
day seeking and enjoying the most intimate 
communication with the living and true God ; 
and to-morrow recurring to the practice of 
infamous and infernal arts, to accomplish a 
most detestable and diabolical purpose: pro- 
claiming at one time, in language which the 
spirit of wisdom and prophecy alone could 


: inspire, the security, glory, and happiness of 


that people whom God delighted to honour ; 
and, with the very next breath, insidiously 
suggesting counsels, which directly tended 
to destroy that security, to tarnish that glory, 
and to dissolve that happiness. In a word, 
we behold him fully impressed with the im- 
portance of a holy life, in order to a peaceful 
and happy end, and yet living in the com: 
mission of the most flagrant enormities, and 
prematurely cut off, with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head ; cleaving to the last to the 
mammon of unrighteousness, and yet suffi- 
ciently impressed with the loveliness of true 
goodness to pray in these words, “Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his!”} 

For the farther clearing up of this very 
singular character and history, it may be of 
importance to observe, that though the de- 


scendants of Abraham for many ages after’ 


the death of that patriarch, were distinguish- 


: 
* Numb. xxii. 5, 6. 


t Exod, xv. 15, 16. 
t Numb. xxii. 18, 
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ed as the peculiar people of God, to whom 


were committed the lively oracles, and “to 


whom pertained the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises ;”* 


/yet scripture permits us not to consider all 


divine knowledge as confined to that people, 
previous to their establishment in Canaan. 


‘The dispersion from the wild attempt of Ba- 


bel, necessarily conveyed in every one of its 
fragments some ‘knowledge of the nature, 
will, and worship of the God of their fathers ; 
which, though in process of time, obscured 
by tradition and forgetfulness, and disfigured 
by human invention, must still have retained 
somewhat of both. its original form and sub- 
stance. The example and instructions of 
so good a master, and a neighbour'so respect- 
able as Abraham himself, could not but have 
made a sensible effect on his numerous do- 
mestics, who ‘were of various countries, and 
upon the princes with whom he came into 
connexion ; and for this very end probably it 
was, that Providence kept him wandering 
from place to place. By means of their in- 
tercourse with Abraham, we know that 
Pharaoh and Abimelech attained at least a 
certain degree of acquaintance with the true 
God. We find, in like manner, Job, at what- 
ever period he lived, and his three friends, 
in Arabia, and particularly Elihu of the kin- 
dred of. Ram, discovered very. profound 
knowledge in divine things; and Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, in the land of Mi- 
dian, appears evidently to have possessed the 
same advantage. It is not therefore matter 
of yery great surprise, that Balaam, a stran- 
ger and an enemy to’ the commonwealth of 
Israel, should enjoy this advantage in com- 
mon with many of his neighbours, and that he 
should have made such an indifferent use of 
it: this alas, being the misery of multitudes, 
who are favoured with a still clearer light 
than he was. Neither will it excite wonder, 
if we find superstitious and idolatrous rites 
gradually blending with the worship of the 
great Jehovah: Laban, though not to be set 


down as wholly given to idolatry, long before 


the period now under review, had his Tera- 
phim, or household gods, which he: highly: 
prized, either as objects of religious venera- 
tion, or on account of the precious materials 
of which they were composed. And this too 
will in part account for that strange mixture 
which we find ‘in the character of Balaam, 
his sudden transition from the acknowledg- 
ment of the God of Israel, to a participation 
in the profane rites employed in the worship 
of the idols of Balak and Moab, 
But, notwithstanding this odious and abo- 


ik — a 


minable mixture, we observe in more thanone ~ 


instance, the great God winking at these 
times of ignorance, and condescending to 


4 


make known his will, even to men who were’ 


* Romans ix. 4. 
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_ daily insulting him by their abominations as, speak out? He makes our voices. the vehi- 


in the case of Pharaoh and Abimelech al-| cles of his will, without permitting us a choice 


_ ready mentioned, as in the case of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the grossest of idolaters, many 
ages afterwards, and in the case before us. 
All this leads to make an obvious-and an im- 
portant distinction, between the extraordina- 
ry gifts and.the graces of God’s Spirit. It 
‘is one thing to have a clear, enlightened 
. head, and another, to have an afiectionate 
and obedient heart.. It is a blessed union 
where they meet, but the former without the 
latter only renders wickedness more con- 
‘spicuous, and condemnation more just. ‘The 
charge, alas! does not stop at wicked, cove- 
tous Balaam; it. was matter of complaint 
down to the days of Micah, and of prophets 
of a different description. 
God’s people judge “for reward, and the 
. priests thereof teach for hire, and the pro- 
-phets. thereof divine for money.” And our 
blessed Lord, to level all confidence in the 
possession of the choicest giits, assures us, 
that many shall say to him in the great day, 
“Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name? and in thy name have cast out de- 
vils? and in thy name done many wonder- 
ful works? -And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me ye 
that work iniquity.’* 
We observe farther, that though God was 
sometimes pleased to bestow the gift of pro- 
phecy upon the unworthy, the. prediction, 
though uttered by unholy lips, was the truth 
of God, which no weakness, perverseness, 
nor disinclination of the prophet was able 
either to alter or suppress. ‘For the pro- 
phecy came not in old time by the will of 
man: but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.”} They 
spake under an irresistible impulse; they 
spake sometimes what they understood not, 
and what they would have concealed, if they 
_could. Thus Caiaphas, the avowed enemy 
of our blessed Lord, uttered a notable pro- 
_ phecy concerning him, not knowing what he 
said. Thus Jeremiah, discusted with the ill 
success of his preaching, finding the word of 
the Lord made a reproach and a derision 
daily, by the thoughtless men of his genera- 
tion, resolved not to make mention of him, 
nor speak any more in his name. “ But,” 
says he, “his word was in mine heart, as a 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.” 
And Josephus, in perfect consistency with 
_ the character of Balaam, as drawn by Moses, 
puts into his mouth this address to the king 
_. of Moab, who upbraided him with breach of 
_ agreement, in pronouncing the warmest of 
_ benedictions, where he was expressly hired 
to curse: “Can you imagine, that when 
eupted by the Spirit of God to disclose 
 futurity, it depends on us’ to be silent, or to 
* Matt, vii 22, 23." + 2 Pet. 1.21, 


. 


“The heads” of 





-easily and certainly discomfited. 


in the matter. I well remember for what 
purpose the joint entreaties of you and the 
Midianites have brought me hither. I have 
undertaken this journey with a fixed deter- 
mination to favour your earnest wishes: but 
God is more powertul than the bent of my in- 
clination, which aimed at the gratification of 
your desires. . For when he takes possession 
of our minds, he occupies them wholly, and 
leaves us nothing of our own. . I had nothing 
less in my intention, than to trumpet the 
praises of this mighty host, or to display the 
blessings which God has i reserve for this 
favoured race: But being graciously disposed 
towards them, and determined to exalt them 
to the highest pinnacle of glory and felicity, 
He suggested to me the predictions which I 
could not but utter."* oh 

Sometimes the representation of some 
dreadful punishment, to be instantly inflicted, 
if they dared to falsify the oracle committed 
to them, might’ serve as a curb to their own 
natural and unruly propensities; and, some- 
times carried wholly out of themselves, they 
delivered, in an extacy, what was committed 
to them, unconscious of what they said or did. 
In the prosecution of the history, we shall find 
Balaam under both these kinds of inspiration ; 
both.awed by fear, and wrapt into the vision 
of futurity, in a trance. 

I only make one observation more, for the 
clearing up of this remarkable story. It was 
a generally received opinion among the Gen- 
tile nations, that prophets, or diviners, had a 
power, by means of incantation, to inflict or 
to remove public calamities; that they under- 
stood the art of decoying from among their 
enemies, the tutelar deities who presided over 
them; in consequence of which, they were 
Homer 
makes the capture of Troy to depend on the 
removal of the sacred image of Minerya from 
its residence in the citadel of that metropolis: 
and Joshua himself, in the conquest of Ca- 
naan, takes advantage of this vulgar preju- 
dice, to encourage his men to proceed to vic- 
tory; and to prevent the ill effects of the ti- 
mid and terrifying report of his colleagues 
respecting the strength ofthe country. “Re- 
bel not ye against the Lord, neither fear ye 
the people of the land ; for they are bread for 
us: their defence is departed from them, and 
the Lord is with us: fear them not.”’+ It was 
accordingly usual, on undertaking military ex- 
peditions, to nerve the arm, and to whet the 
sword of the soldier, by the tongue of the 
priest, and the tremendous forms of religion. 
They attempted to make the gods parties to 
their quarrels, and devoted to perdition the 
nations against whom they waged war. An 
ancient author has transmitted to us the form 
of execration employéd on such occasions, 

+ Joseph. Antiq. lib. iv. eap. 4. { Numb. xiv. 9. 
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It isa perfect contrast to the blessing’ 
.Balaam was obliged, reluctantly, to 
nounce upon Israel. The priest destined 
to thisawful employment, after presenting the 
usual sacrifice, advanced to the head of the 
army, and in the presence of the general and 
principal officers, pronounced aloud words to 
this effect: “Almighty Father of gods and | 
men, or if thou wouldst rather be- addressed 
by the name of Jupiter, or if any other appel- 
lation be more grateful to thine ear; pour out, 
I conjure thee, upon this army,” or “ this 
city,”. according as the case required, “ the 
spirit of terror and dismay; deprive of the 
sight of their eyes, all those who shall level 
their blows at us, our legionsor troops ; spread 
darkness over our enemies, over their cities, 
over their fields, over their armies. Look 
upon them asa thing accursed: bring them 
under the hardest conditions that ever an ene- 
my was constrained to undergo. As for me, 
to destruction I.hereby devote them; my 
curse I pour upon them, and take this prince, 
these captains, this people, to be witnesses of 
it.’* This ceremony being performed, and 
the soldiers mspirited by the sanctions of re- 
ligion, they advanced to the combat, in confi- 
dence of success. asa 
It was for a purpose of this kind, that Ba- 
laam was now sent for by the confederated 
powers of Moab and Midian. How the lat- 
ter of these two nations had been induced to 
join in such an embassy, we are not informed.. 
The middle forty years of his life, Moses had 
spent among that ‘people; had formed alli- 
ance with them, by marrying the daughter 
of Jethro, one of the princes of the country, 
with whom he maintained a most friendly 
correspondence, after he was raised to the 
command of the armies of Israel. -He can- 
not, therefore, be suspected of forming a hos-' 
tile design against his ancient hosts and rela- 
tions; and it was much more natural for them 
to form an alliance with a man of Moses’s well 
known wisdom and moderation, and with a 
people so sensibly favoured of Heaven as Is- 
rael was, than with a nation of idolators, and 
a prince, who was reduced to employ the poor 
arts of incantation against his enemies. But, 
in many cases it happens, that, aiming at an 
over-refined wisdom and policy, men prove 
themselves fools. Jethro was probably by this 
time dead, and the Midianitish estate was 
governed by councils, very unlike those which 
would probably have been suggested by that 
» wise and good man : and a deputation of their 
princes joins those of Balak, in an application 
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associated together to 
strengthen their borders; had they invited a 
prophet to come and confirm their bands of al- 
liance, and encourage the hearts of their sol- 
diery, by pronouncing a blessing upon them- 
selves, they had not been reprehensible ; but 


such is the corruption and malignity of the hu- 


man heart, that it not only takes pleasure in 
the evil that befalls another, where our own 
interest is concerned, but in the very mischief 
that is wrought for mischiefsake. The great 
evil is, men engage in transitory pursuits, as 
Lif they were immortal; and had they the 
power, together with the inclination, would 
prosecute momentary offences with everlast- 
ing punishments. What. is it to.one nation 
that another great nation be utterly extermi- 
nated, provided a favourite scheme of ambi- 
tion; commerce, or revenge, be thereby pro- 
moted! When we hear a poor wretch, a 
common curser and swearer, on the most fri- 
volous occasions, imprecating eternal damna- 
tion 6n his fellow-creature, we are filled with 
horror ; and yet without surprise, we behold 
religious sects in their zeal, and mighty em- 
pires in their pride and fury, deliberately 
doing the same thing. What principle'so im- 
portant to individuals and to states, as @ prin- 
ciple of true religion! It is a comforter mn. 
affliction, a counsellor in darkness and uncer- 
tainty, a refuge in danger and distress, a sup- 
port in death. What so seductive and mis- 


“Ifthe light that is in men be darkness, how 
creat is that darkness?” - False religion is a 


over a precipice; plunging them.im the 
gulf—pretending to bring a tribute of glory 
to God by destroying mankind. “It is the spi- 
rit of the great enemy of God and man, who 
‘is a liar and a murderer from the beginning. 

It is the perilousness of the times that has 


and infamy. In a quieter period, he had 
floated unnoticed on the surface, and silently 
increased the paltry gains of his black art, 


and children. But the old wizard has had 
the good fortune to attract the notice of 


his magical-spells at his own price; and he 
fails not to make the most of ‘his. market. 
With the clue afforded us in scripture, we 
will attempt in another Lecture, to follow 
the various turnings and windings of that 
profoundest, darkest, most intricate of all 
labyrinths, a carnal, covetous heart. We 





to Balaam, to strengthen their united forces, 
by laying Israel under a curse. 

It is melancholy to think that from the be- 
ginning to this day, men have been more ea- 
ger to bring mischief upon others, than to pro- 

* Macrob, Saturnal, lib. iii. cap, 9. 


I. To remark and to revere the righteous 
judgment of God, in giving up to strong de- 
lusion those who seek and follow delusions. 
Every deliberate violation of God’s law, every. 
victory which a man gains over his own con- 
science becomes his punishment, as it is his 


Had these Midian- 


chievous as.an erroneous principle of this sort! _ 


wandering fire of the night, hurrying men ~ 
‘tossed Balaam into notice, and consequence, — 


by playing on the credulity of silly women ~ 


princes, and has the opportunity of selling . 


conclude the present with calling upon you: | 
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crime. Let not him who has wilfully de- 
ceived himself, in the first instance, pretend 
to complain, that he has been hurried into 
mistakes which he never intended, but could 
not avoid. The first wrong step was in his 
power, but not the fourth or the fifth. Theman 
needed not, unless he chose, to have set him- 
self a running down a steep place, but, once 


in motion, it is not in his power to stop when _ 
he would. If therefore he plunge into the | 


flood beneath, the fault is in himself, not the 
laws of motion, which only carried on what 
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his own will had begun. The man who has 


destroyed his faculties by excess, must not 


charge his bad memory, his erroneous judg-’ 


ment, or the inconveniences in which they 
have involved him, upon nature or the God 
of nature. No, they only establish the work 
of his own hands. In this view, it is per- 
fectly just that “ to him who hath should more 
be given, and from him who hath not, even 
that which he hath should be taken away.” 
Il. Let us rejoice that we have a clear 
and “ sure word of prophecy,” to direct and 
assist us in every doubtful and difficult case ; 
and that “ the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy.” The gift of prophecy was not 
always a blessing to the possessor; and, as 
the mere knowledge of future events, it would 
be the reverse of a blessing. In tender mercy 
and in loving kindness, God conceals futurity 
from men. But all that pertains to the ac- 
quisition of wisdom, and the attaimment of 
happiness ; all that assures us of life and im- 
mortality, and makes us meet for the enjoy- 
ment of it, the words of this prophecy fully 
unfold. ‘ The righteousness of faith speak- 
eth on this wise, Say not in thine heart, who 
shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring 
Christ down from above) or who shall descend 
into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) But what saith it? 
The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart: That is, the word of faith 
which we preach, That if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt be- 
lieve in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.”* To 
* Rom. x. 6—9. 
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know but this, is more than “ to speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels”—is more 
than to “ have the gift of prophecy, and to 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge ; 
and to have all faith, so as to be able to re- 
move mountains.” ‘Covet earnestly the 
best gifts ;” but rather cultivate the fruits of 
the Spirit, “ love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance: against such there is no law.’”* 

Ill. While we admire the wisdom and 
goodness of God, in counteracting the inten- 
tion of wicked Balaam, and turning the curse 
in his mouth into a blessing, let us bow the 
knee in gratitude to that great Prophet, who 
has wholly, and for ever done away the curse; 
let us give glory to “ God, who hath sent his 
‘Son Christ Jesus to bless every one of us, in 
turning us from our iniquities ;” and to in- 
troduce us into more than an Eden, more 
than a Canaan, even into the paradise of God ; 
where there is no more curse’—* where 
God shall wipe away all tears from our eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, ‘nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain: for the former things are 
passed away.”’} 

IV. While we behold “ the madness of the 
prophet”—a heart hardened through the de- 
ceitfulness of sin, let us tremble to think that 
the seeds of this very sin are implanted deeply 
in our own nature ; that they have even dis- 
covered their baleful shoots ; that they bring 
forth fruit unto death, Every plant which 
our heavenly Father hath not planted, shall 
be plucked up and rooted out; and this is 
one of them. Look to it carefully, O man: 
watch it with a holy jealousy. “It is the 
root of all evil.” ‘ Love not the world, nei- 
ther the things that are in the world. If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father 
is notin him. For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but 
is of the world. And the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever.’’{ 


* Gal. v. 22, 23, { Rev. xxi. 4. 
{ 1 John ii. 15—17. 
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And Balaam rose up in the morning, 


Tue eagerness which men discover in 
purguing the objects of time and sense, 
melancholy contrast to their coldness and 
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and saddled his ass, and went with the princes of Moab. 
NumMBeERs xxii. 21. 


indifference respecting the things of God and 


is a| eternity. The carnal mind needs but a hint 


to attach itself to the pursuit of riches, plea- 
26* 
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sure, or honour; and when engaged no argu- 
ment is of weight sufficient to dissuade ; no 
danger intimidates, no difficulty discourages. 
The understanding becomes the dupe of the 
passions, conscience is led hoodwinked by 
appetite, and the man is shamefully sunk in 
the brute. But the alarm must be louder 
than thunder, which awakens the thought- 
less, the sensual, and the selfish to serjous 
reflection; and it must be repeated every 
hour, else they will slumber and sleep again. 

Water has in its natural coldness a ten- 
dency to congeal ; and, once reduced to ice; 
has no principle in itself to recover from 
that torpid state. The cause of change must 
come from without. To dissolve and restore 
it to its liquid state, the sun must shine, the 
wind must blow ; withdraw the action of air 
and fire, and it will gradually freeze again. 
In like manner, without any cause from 
without, the human body, by a principle of 
corruption within itself, must speedily dis- 
solve and be destroyed; and the human mind, 
by a similar internal principle of moral cor- 
ruption, degenerates from depravity to de- 
pravity, till, lost to shame, fear, remorse, 
and at length, to feelmg, men come to com- 
mit iniquity with greediness, and to glory in 
their shame. To preserve the body in life, 
there must be constant supplies of nourish- 
ment administered; and to preserve the soul 
in health, there must be “line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little.” 

It is truly affecting to see men enlight- 
ened and persuaded, yet wedded to their 
lusts; clearly informed of the right path, but 
wilfully and deliberately persisting in error ; 
hardening themselves against God, and yet 
thinking to prosper; acknowledging God in 
words, but in-works denying him. 

These observations are all strikingly ex- 
emplified in the character and conduct of 
Balaam, of which we attempted to give you 
a general idea in the last Lecture, and to 
which were added some observations tending 
to elucidate his singular history. We are 
now to enter on the particular detail of it, as 
it is delivered in the sacred record. 

The Israelitish nation was now in the last 
year of their peregrination, through the wil- 
derness; their civil and religious government 
were fully settled, and the theocracy finally 
established. They were now approaching 
the banks of the Jordan: and by their num- 
ber, order, and discipline, striking terror into 
all the neighbouring nations. Two kings, 
their armies, and their people, have already 
fallen before their victorious arms; and no- 
thing is left to oppose their progress to Ca- 
naan, but the river, the boundary itself of the 
promised land. They pitch their camp qui- 
etly in the plains of Moab, expecting the sig- 
nal from their divine leader and commander 
to pass over, conquer, and take possession. 
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Their warlike array and recent successes, 
‘have alarmed the apprehensions of Balak, 
king of Moab, as their prosperity and pros- 
pects had excited his envy and jealousy. 
Diffident of his strength, either to repel inva- 
sion, if attacked by so powerful an adversary, 
or to attack them first, and endeavour to 
obstruct their progress, he enters into an 
alliance with the people of Midian, for their 
mutual security and defence. And even 
then, still doubtful of the force of their united 
arms, they agree to employ the arts of divina- 
tion in aid of the sword, and dream of con- 
quering by the power of enchantment, those 
whom they were afraid to encounter in the 
field. ‘To such base, such wretched shifts 
do princes and nations resort, to gratify pride, 
ambition, or revenge. For this purpose, 
they senda joint embassy to Balaam, the 
son of Beor, a noted soothsayer in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

~ Balak and Moab had degenerated from the 
faith of Lot, their forefather, and were sunk 
into idolatry; it is therefore no wonder to 
see them of a jealous and hostile spirit 
towards Israel, their brother. A principle 
of religion, consisting in the fear and love of 
God, is the great bond of union among men; 
it strengthens the ties of natural affection, 
and eyen conciliates friendship between ene- 
mies: but irreligion, or what is worse, an 
erroneous principle of religion, turns men 
loose against each other, dissolves society, 
and fattens the earth with human blood. We 
cannot help recollecting, alas! that Abraham 
and. Lot, the uncle and nephew, the progeni- 
tors of the two nations, were under the ne- 
cessity of separating from each other, on 
account of their increasing wealth; and we 
see, many years after they were laid in the 
dust, the self-same cause, whetting the spirits 
and the swords of their posterity, and arming 
them for their mutual destruction. The 
whole world is a possession too scanty for 
avarice and ambition; the success of one 
seems to be a diminution of the happiness of 
another; and even the immense ocean is 
crimsoned with gore, that one may enjoy 
sole and sullen empire; as if that vast space 
could not accommodate the operations of two 
tribes of ants on yonder molehill. Blessed 
world, where envy and strife shall rage no 
more; where there is bread enough and to 
spare, rogm enough and to spare; where the 
felicity of every one is an accession of felicity 
to every one! 

Balaam is described in scripture by his 
parentage, his country, and profession. . He 
was the son of Beor, or Bosor, the difference 
of which pronunciation is accounted for, from 
the difference of dialect in the oriental: lan- 
guages. The father exists to us only in his 
name, and in the history of his son: and 
happy had. it been for that son, to have left 
behind him nothing too but a mere name, 
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instead of one loaded with infamy and detest- 
ation. Pethor, the place of his residence, 
was a city of Aram, or Mesopotamia, the 
very country where Abraham hiniself was 
born, and where he resided till his seventy- 
fifth year; the native country of Rebekah, 
the wife of Isaac; the country where Jacob 
passed a great part of his youthful years; 
where he married; where all his children, 
except Benjamin, were born, and whence he 
obtained the name ofa Syrian. Pethor was 
situated on the river Euphrates, called the 
river, by way of eminence or distinction, it 
being the largest in the country ; and thence, 
im many passages of scripture, styled the 
greatriver. The country adjacent, toa vast 
distance, being plain, it was favourable to 
the observation of the heavenly bodies; and 
accordingly we find the science of astronomy 
was early cultivated there ; and the pretend- 
ed science of astrology, that is, the power of 
foretelling future events, from the appear- 
ances and supposed influence of the stars, was 
speedily grafted upon it. Pride, presumption, 
and alittle knowledge, soon arrogated to 
themselves a power of controlling these great 
luminaries, which seem in perpetual motion 
to encompass our earth, and of suspending or 
altering their influences; and ignorance, 
superstition, and credulity easily admitted 
the insolent claim, and resorted to it. This 
was apparently the profession of Balaam, for 
in.the book of Joshua he is expressly termed 
“the soothsayer.” It was probably to. his 
skill and power as an astrologer, that Balak 
had recourse for assistance against Israel, 
and when we come to his prophecy itself, we 
shall meet with some, and these not obscure 
allusions to that art. 

The message put into the mouths of these 
ambassadors, is strongly expressive of terror 
and consternation. “There isa people come 
out from Egypt: behold, they cover the face 
of the earth, and they abide over against 
me.”* The dreadful plagues inflicted on 
Egypt, in effecting Israel’s deliverance, had 
been heard at the distance of Moab; and 
though forty years have elapsed, they are 
neither forgotten, nor have lost their impres- 
sion. Fear ever magnifies its object; “ they 
cover the face of the earth:” the word is, the 
eye or sight of the earth; their tents extend 
so far, that the earth and they seem to have 
one limit, and they are marshalled so close, 
that no ground can be seen. Another image, 
strongly expressive of the same passion, 1s 
that in the fourth verse. “ Now will this com- 
pany lick.up all that are round about us, as 
the ox licketh up the grass of the field.” 
“ Lick up,” it isthe same word which is used 
1 Kings xvii. 38, to express the action of 
devouring fire. “Then the fire of the Lord 
fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and 
the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and 

* Numb. xxii. 5. 
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licked up the water that was in the trench.’* 
The ox, as he feeds calmly and stately along, 
employs his tongue only, and the grass perish- 
eth without pushing with the horn, or stamp- 
ing with the foot, actions that denote strength 
and exertion, but by the easy motion of a soft 
and pliant film of flesh, he sweeps away all 
before him; thus easily and certainly, Balak 
apprehends, was Israel ddvancing to his and 
his people's destruction. 

And how was this approaching plague to 
be resisted or averted? ‘Come now, there- 
fore, | pray thee, curse me this people, for 
they are too mighty for me; peradventure I 
shall prevail that we may smite them, and 
that I may drive them out of the land; for I 
wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, 
and he whom thou cursest is cursed.” We 
have here an assemblage of all the baser and 
more contemptible passions of the human 
mind, called forth, and led on by the predo- 
minant one of fear: a low grovelling super- 
stition, expecting from magical spells, what 
ought to have been sought for from wisdom 
and valour: unprovoked violence and cruelty, 
in seeking the destruction of a people, who 
were dwelling peaceably by him, and who 
had given such strong and recent proof of 
their moderation, in submitting to a tedious 
and difficult march round the whole land of 
Edom, rather than offend an unkind brother, 
who had refused a passage through his land, 
which they could easily have cut with the 
sword; and unmanly, abject adulation of a vile 
wizard, whom he supposed capable of serving 
his turn. On the other hand, the two great 
leading passions of Balaam’s soul, vanity and 
covetousness, were likely to be gratified to 
the full. How would his heart exult, to see 
a train of princes standing at his gate, and 
presents, worthy of kings to bestow, poured 
down at his feet! A prophet indeed, would 
have known from the beginning, that the ap- 
plication was nugatory, and that it must come 
to nothing; and an honest man would have 
rejected it with firmness, and persevered in 
that rejection. But we see his heart is won 
from the first moment, and all that follows is 
a wretched struggle between inclination and 
conscience, in which the former, at length, 
carries off the victory. 

He receives the messengers with great 
courtesy, and accommodates them in his 
house ; for even a miser can be hospitable, if 
he be sure of gaining by it. Abraham’s ser- 
vant, followed by a camel loaded with the 
good things of Canaan, can easily force open 
the doors of such a man as Laban, or Balaam. 
He affects an air of great mystery; he can- 
not give his response immediately. Night, 
the season of incantation and dreams, must 
intervene; and, horrible to think, the great 
and dreadful name of Jehovah is interposed, 
to sanction and conceal the wicked purposes 

* 1 Kings xviii. 38. ¢ Numb. xxii. 6. © 
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of a heart hunting after its covetousness ; 
and he promises to report in the morning the 
result of his consultation. How faithfully 
the report was made the sequel will show. 

It appears, on the face of the history, that 
God waited not for an application from Ba- 
laam, concerning this business, but whether 
in a dream, a vision, or by a voice, prevented 
him, with an inquiry concerning the deputa- 
tion from Moab. In many instances, Jehovah 
is represented as drawing information from 
men’s own mouths, of what evidently lay re- 
vealed to his all-seeing eye, and thus making 
their folly and wickedness to expose, reprove, 
and condemn themselves. ‘ And God came 
unto Balaam, and said, What men are these 
with thee?”* This question must have put 
the prophet into great agitation. Awful is 
the voice of the Eternal, at whatever season, 
in whatever form, and on whatever occasion 
it is heard! How awful then to a bad man, 
harbouring an ill design, shutting wilfully 
his own eyes, and yet flattering himself, and 
saying, Doth God see, and is there know- 
ledge with the Most High? That he con- 
sidered the very question as ominous, and 
fatal to the cause of his avarice and vain- 
glory, is evident from the circumstantiality 
of his answer. It discovers a soul trem- 
blingly alive to the voice of interest: it is 
minute and particular, as if, by a parade of 
words, he could deceive his Maker into an 
approbation of his purpose and desire. What 
then must have been his chagrin and disap- 
pointment, when a prohibition, so peremptory 
and positive, in a moment blasted all his 
prospects of gain and preferment! 

“ And God said unto Balaam, Thou shalt 
not go with them, thou shalt not curse the 
people, for they are blessed.”+ The applica- 
tion had two objects in view, permission to 
go into the land of Moab, and liberty to curse 
the children of Israel, and both meet with a 
flat denial. He must not accompany the 
ambassadors to him who sent them; neither 
must he, either at home, or abroad, in this 
place or in that, presume to curse, or in any 
shape whatever to molest that people. And, 
as if the sternness of interdiction had not 
been sufficient, a reason is assigned, “ for 
they are blessed.” The commandments of 
God, in general, are so clear, that it is im- 
possible to misunderstand them; it is not ig- 
norance, but presumption, that ruins man- 
kind. 

Balaam, however reluctant, must next 
morning deliver an account of the night’s 
success; and we find he does it in a very 
partial and imperfect manner. When he re- 
ported the message of Balak to God, having 
to do with the great Searcher of hearts, with 
whom disguise avails nothing, he is accurate 
and distinct; but in carrying back the an- 


swer of God, having to do with men, who 


* Numb, xxii. 9, { Numb. xxii. 12, 
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knew no more than he had a mind to com- 
municate to them, he delivers it in terms 


calculated only to stimulate the eagerness: 


of the king of Moab, by encouraging a hope 
that something might be extorted, by dint of 
importunity and perseverance; or that, per- 
haps, he might be allowed to do that at a 
distance, which he might not do by a nearer 
approach. The command was clear and full, 
“Thou shalt not go with them ;” but in the 
mouth of Balaam it is mutilated and pervert- 
ed: “'The Lord refuseth to give me leave to 
go with you.”* This satisfies Balak at once, 
that the prophet’s good will was with him; 
that it was not from want of inclination 
that the messengers returned without him ; 
and, he justly concludes, that with such a 
proportion of the man on his side, it would 
not be difficult to make the rest to follow. 
The father of lies himself will speak truth, 
when it makes for his purpose; and Satan 
will quote scripture, if he can but deceive 


by it; as in his temptation of our Saviour in 


the wilderness. But then there is always some 
material circumstance disguised, perverted, 


or suppressed : and thereby a different mean- 


ing is conveyed from what was intended. 
The word of God, then, is handled deceitfully, 


not only when it is wrested, and made to 


speak a language not its own, but when any 


part of the truth is purposely, artfully, and 


wilfully concealed: and he “ who shuns to 


declare the whole counsel of God,” is equally 


criminal with him who presumes to deliver, 
as the word of God, what wants the stamp of 
his authority. Balaam simply relates, that 
he is not permitted to go; not a syllable of 
the prohibition to curse Israel, nor of the 
reason assigned for that prohibition. : 
As the message lost much by the way be- 


tween God and the princes of Moab, from 
Balaam’s manner of rehearsing it ; so it loses 
still more between Balaam and their master, 
from their mutilated and partial report: so 
that by the time it reaches Balak, an entirely 


different turn and meaning is given to it. 
The words of the oracle are, “‘ Thou shalt not 
go with them: thou shalt not eurse the peo- 
ple, for they are blessed :”} rehearsed by Ba- 
laam, “ the Lord refuseth to give me leave 
to go with you:”* reported by the ambassa- 
dors, “ Balaam refuseth to come with us.’”’{ 


Thus, by the alteration of a few circumstan- 


ces, even without a direct violation of truth, 
by, passing through-a very few hands, a plain 
proposition is made to contradict itself; and 
if we add to the easiness of varying facts, by 
varying phrases, and modes of expression ; 
the difference, still more easily made, by the 
infinite diversity of tones, looks, and gesture, 
we shall not be surprised to find, what fre-: 
quently happens, 2 man made to say diame- 
trically the reverse of what he did say, and 
what he intended. 


* Num. xxii. 13. | Num, xxii. 12. ¢ Num. xxii. 14, 
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Balak having received this answer as the 
prophet’s, with great colour of reason, con- 
siders it as a mere artifice, employed with a 
‘view to raise his price and importance ; and 
he hopes to conquer Balaam’s reluctance, by 
assiduity, perseverance, presents, and flattery ; 
for both good and bad men judge of others 
by themselves: and apprized, it would ap- 
pear, of Balaam’s weak side, ambition, and 
avarice, he despatches a second embassy, con- 
sisting of a greater number of persons, and 
of still higher rank, with this weighty and 
Importunate address: “ Thus saith Balak, 
the son of Zippor, Let nothing, I pray thee, 
hinder thee from coming unto'me: for I will 
promote thee unto very great honour, and I 
will do whatsoever thou sayest unto me: 
come, therefore, I pray thee, curse me this 
people.”* How flattering all this toa worldly, 
selfish mind! Balak puts a chart blanche in- 
to his hands; leaves him*to name his own 
terms. All the honour which a king could 
bestow, all the wealth of Moab is before him; 
the very things which his soul lusted after. 
Blessed Jesus, thou chief of the prophets, 
even the prince of this world, the chief of 
tempters, when he came, found nothing in 
thee! found no weak side, no vulnerable part. 
The kingdoms of this world, and the glory of 
them, dazzled not thine eyes: to the loudest 
calls of nature thou turnedst a deaf ear. The 
applause of men thou didst despise; thou 
soughtest not thine own glory, but the glory 
of Him that sent thee: thy “ meat and drink 
was to do the will of Him that sent thee.” 

Balaam had now been at the summit of his 
wishes, but for a stern, pointed command of 
God ; which, like a drawn sword, hung by a 
single hair over his head. Shocking dilem- 
ma! he is goaded on by desires as impetuous 
as ever took possession of a proud and covet- 
ous mind ; he is bridled in by a prohibition, 
as decisive as words could make it. For a 
moment we are in hope that the good prin- 
ciple has got the ascendant, that the fear, if 
not the love of God is shed abroad in his heart. 
Who could speak better? “ If Balak would 
give me his house full of silver and gold, I 
cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my 
God, to do less or more.”{ It is the very 
sentiment of chaste and virtuous Joseph, 
when solicited by temptation of a different 
sort. But here is the difference :—Joseph 
fled from temptation and overcame: Balaam 
tampered with it, and fell. Even the worst 
of men feel themselves under a necessity, for 
their interest’s sake, to save appearances ; 
and something must be said, at least, to still 
the clamourts of conscience. Unhappy man! 
steady, himself, to his own.base and wicked 
purpose, he is weak enough to entertain the 
hope, that the great, the unchangeable Je- 
hovah may depart from his. Thus deceiving 
himself, it is no wonder to see him attempt- 

* Num. xxii. 16, 17. + Num. xxii. 18. 
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ing to deceive the king of Moab’s messengers 
into the expectation of a response more. fa- 
vourable to their united wishes. According- 
ly, he courteously invites them to lodge witit 
him that night also; if, peradventure, there 
might be obtained a reversal of the decree. 
And now the sable curtain is drawn, and 
Balaam is left aloné, and no eye sees him but 
the all-seeing eye of God. Without waiting 
to be consulted,. and the prophet, without 
doubt, was both afraid and ashamed to ven- 
ture on this second rencounter, God again 
prevents him, and tacitly, though not directly, 
charges him with having invited this second 
application, in the face of a positive and de- 
cided answer. Balaam and Balak are both 
men of this world, and having one and the 
same spirit to govern them, they readily un- 
derstand each other. Balaam evidently courts 
a second address; and Balak is not slow to 
pay it. Now, this is the very thing which 
gives so great and such just offence to a holy *. 
God—that two presumptuous, selfish wretches 
should presume to imagine, that the counsels 
of Heaven could be shaken, in compliance with 
their humour or interest. ‘“ And God came 
unto Balaam at night, and said unto him, Ifthe 
men come to call thee, rise up, and go with 
them; but yet the word which I shall say 
unto thee, that shalt thou do.”* The word 
might have been rendered, “ Seeing the men 
have come to call thee, Balaam, you have 
carried, thus far, your point. A more honour- 
able embassy attends you. Your desire is to 
go: you are unable to withstand the allure- 
ments of riches and honour: you know the 
better course, but will pursue the worse. 
Well then, fulfil thy desire. Ihave declared 
my will; but thou preferrest, thine own. 
I have said, Go not ; curse not ; but the de- 
mon of gain, Mammon, says, go and curse. 
Obey him. Go, and take the consequence.” 
This is clearly the language of the permis- 
sion given him to accompany the messengers. 
And can there be a clearer proof of the divine 
displeasure, than when God yields to men, 
and gives them their own way! “ My peo- 
ple,” says God, “ would not hearken to my 
voice, and Israel would none ofme ; sol gave 
them up into their own heart’s lust, and they 
walked in their own counsels. O that my 
people had hearkened unto me, and Israel 
had walked in my ways! I should soon have 
subdued their enemies, and turned my hand 
against their adversaries.”+ The wickedness 
of the old world at length overcame the pa- 
tience of God ; and he said, “ My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man:” and so they 
were left to eat and drink, to dance and to 
play ; but then the waters of a deluge. were 
at no great distance : and when God says, con- 
cerning a people, or an individual, “ Ephraim: 
is joined to idols, let him alone ;” short of hell, 
it is the worst that can befal them. 
* Num. xxii. 20. + Psalm Ixxxii. —14.. 
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Balaam flattered himself and the Moabites, | quicksighted as a covetous man pursuing his 
with hearing more from God ; but, as the pu- gain? And yet, who-so stupid and dull, as 
nishment of abusing the light he had, he hears | the man whose eyes the god of this world 
less than before ; and the vision is obscured | hath blinded? Balaam 1s _up betimes in the 
to the man who had wilfully shut his own | morning, equipped for his journey, on his way 
eyes. He was formerly forbidden either to | for the land of Moab. “For the children of 
go, or to curse. He is now, at his peril, al- | this world are in their generation wiser than 
Towed to go: but should he be so rash as to | the children of light.”* And there, for the 
proceed on so slender a warrant, he is, at his | present, we shall leave him, with this melan- 
peril, warned to walk by.the instructions choly, mortifying reflection—that a corrupted 
which should be givenhim. How easily men | heart has infinitely greater power to perverta 
believe, how promptly they obey, when the | sound understanding and a well informed con- 
doctrine tallies with their prejudices; when | science, than an intelligent conscience and a 
the precept coincides with their inclinations | a clear head have to reform and purify a cor- 
or their interest. Balaam is weak, I ought | rupted heart. IfGod permit, weshall continue 
to have said, wicked enough, to imagine his| the history next Lord’sday. May grace and 
way perfectly clear. Having carried, as he wisdom be granted us to make a proper use 
thought, one essential point, all the rest, he | of it; and to God’s holy name be praise. Amen. 
presumes, will. follow of coursey Who so * Luke xvi. 8 
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These are gone astray, following the way of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness; but was rebuked for his iniquity ; the dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbad the madness of 
the prophet.—2 Prrer ii. 15, 16. 


- "Fue ordinary powers of nature, if we con- any degree of application, to the operations of 
sider them attentively, are no less wonderful | his own mind ; and to what, in the ordinary 
in themselves, and are not less a proof of the| course of human affairs, is every hour press- 
power and wisdom of God, than those extra-| ing upon his observation. oH 
ordinary gifts which have been bestowed, and| In a crowded assembly, without the utter- 
those preternatural powers which have been | ance of a single sound, by one glance of the 
exercised at particular seasons, and for spe-| eye,the inmost thoughts, the most secret 
cial purposes; and-which have excited the| emotions, shall, quick as lightning, be con- 
admiration and astonishment of one. part of| veyedfrom soul to soul: and the stranger be 
mankind, and the incredulity ofanother. That} unable to intermeddle with, to partake of the 
a company of illiterate men should suddenly, | sorrow or the joy. Let the veil of night be 
and without instruction or study, be endowed | spread ever so thick, and the use of sight sus- 
with the gift of readily speaking various lan- | pended, as if the eye ball were extinguished, 
guages, justly raises our wonder, and conveys | the vibration of a little film of flesh shall dis- 
to our minds a very lofty idea of that divine | sipate the gloom, and convey the accents of | 
intelligence which can communicate such | affection or of wo to the ear and the heart of 
power unto men: but we overlook the won-| sympathy. Place the diameter of the globe 
der equally great, because-it is continually | between my friend and me, by an art subtile 
occurring, of the common gift of speech, and | as the magic spell, what I know and feel in 
. ‘the conveyance of thought by it; and the ac-| the frozen regions of the north, shall flee on 

quisition of language by means of letters and | the swift wings of the wind, and touch his 
memory. That a dumb ass should speak | soul under the more clement sky of the oppo- 
with man’s voice, and the dull ass reason, fills | site hemisphere. Knowing from experience 
us with surprise, because the instance is sin-| all this to be true, history can record no fact, 
gular and unparalleled; but the gradual in-| promise suspend before my eyes no future 
crease of the human body, the imperceptible | event too wonderful for me to believe. The 
expansion of the powers of the human. mind, | omniscience, omnipotence, and infinite good- 
pass for a thing of course ; though the hand | ness of God once admitted, every difficulty 
of God be conspicuous in the one case as in| vanishes. Is there any thing too hard’for the 
the other. Nothing is incredible to them who| Lord to perform? Ne: Then Sarah con- 
know the scriptures, and the power of God: | ceives a son at ninety years old; the dumb 
nothing is incredible to him who attends, with | ass reproves the madness of his master ; unlet- 
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tered fishermen speak with tongues ; the dead 
shall arise ; all these things shall be dissolved, 
and “new heavens, and anew earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness,” shall be expanded, 
to endure for ever and ever. 

- Having premised these things, not alto- 
gether foreign, we trust, to our subject, we 
proceed to the farther prosecution ofa history, 
as singular, and as instructive, perhaps, as 
any In scripture. 

_ Balaam having obtained what he was will- 
ing to believe the consent of God to his 
journey into the land of Moab, for we easily 
believe what we wish, loses not a moment in 
making preparation for it. He is mounted, 
and on his journey by the first dawning of 
the day, as if afraid of prevention, by a revo- 
cation of the permission ; ill at ease in his 
mind, but smothering conviction, in the ex- 
ultation of having princes in his train, and in 
the prospect of all the riches and honour 
which confederated kings had to bestow. 

Scripture gives us the idea of a holy violence 
offered unto God, with which he is well 
pleased, and to which-he-graciously submits 
to yield; as when it is said, “the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.’ Hence the command- 
ment, to “ strive to enter in at the straight 
gate,” to wrestle and make supplication, “ to 
pray always and not to faint.” But there is 
also suggested the idea of an impious, a pre- 
sumptuous, and a fatal strife and contention 
with our Maker, in which, wo be to the 
man that prevails. Such was the violence 
which worldly minded Balaam offered; and 
how could he think to prosper? God, justly 
displeased at his perseverance in a cause 
which he knew to be disapproved of Heaven, 
leaves him not long in uncertainty respect- 
ing his will. 

The princes of Moab, it would appear, had 
now left him, and were proceeding with a 
quicker pace to apprise their master of the 
prophet’s approach ; and Balaam remains at- 
tended by only two of his own servants, when 
the angel of the Lord places himself in the 
way for an adversary against him. We shall 
find, in the sequel, the person styled the 
angel of the Lord, as in other places, so here, 
assuming the character and exercising the 
prerogative of Deity: for he it is that after- 
wards says, “ The word that J shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak.” We are 
to understand, therefore, by this designation, 
the mighty, the uncreated Angel, by whom 

God made the. worlds; the eternal Word, 
which was in the beginning, which. was with 
God, and which was God, and which, in the 
fulness of time was made flesh, and dwelt 
among men: “And they beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther, full of grace and truth.”* But never, 
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adversary. We find him on other occasions, 
appearing to direct the wandering, to protect 
the weak, and to succour the distressed ; as 
in the case of Hagar, Lot, and Jacob: but the 


face of the Lord is set, against them that do. - 


evil. And now behold him in the way to 
check the progress’ of pride, violence, and 
covetousness. The great enemy, foe to God 
and man, is termed by way of distinction the 
adversary: but lo! that awful character is 
assumed by a very different being—by one, 
infinitely greater and mightier than him; 
whose wrath is infinitely more terrible; who 
has power to save and to destroy; and, if he 
take upon him that form, it is still in consist- 
ency with his gracious characters of good and 
merciful: it is to humble the proud, to pre- 
vent and counteract the causeless curse; to 
disappoint malice, and make the purposes of 
revenge recoil upon itself; it is to support 
the friendless, to guard the innocent, and to 
relieve the miserable. 

This formidable apparition was observed 
neither by the prophet nor his servants. 
Neither the natural vision of the latter, nor 
the extraordinary and supernatural’sagacity 
of the former, discerned any thing save 
empty space, where the dullest of brute ani- 
mals descried the presence of Him, who 
makes all nature tremble at his nod; who 
“ giveth understanding to the prudent, and to 
him that hath no might increaseth strength.” 
Is not this a striking representation of what 
daily comes to pass in the course of provi- 
dence? We see men soaring in the clouds, 
with their eyes and imagination, while with 
their feet they stumble and fall into the ditch 
that is before them; possessing every kind 
of sense, except common sense: pretending 
to superior refinement, and yet stupid and 
gross, in the plainest and most essential 
things). Thus the simplicity of the gospel 
was “to the Jews a stumblingblock, and to 
the Greeks foolishness:” and on this very 
account, the condescending Saviour of man- 
kind is represented as rejoicing in spirit, and 
saying, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.. Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight."* Thus 
God destroyeth the wisdom of the wise, and 
brings to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent.”} 

What an object of terror is here repre- 
sented.as obstructing the passage! An an- 
gel!. The prince of angels armed with a 
sword, and that sword drawn-in his hand! 
What was the strength of Egypt, in that 
dreadful night, when one of his flaming mes- 
sengers walked through the midst of it, and 
made all its first-born to bleed to death under 
his stroke? How easy had it been for that 


" till now, did he appear in the character of an | arm, with one stroke of that sword, to have 


* John i. 14, 


* Matt. xi. 25, 26. 71 Cor: i. 19, 
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put an end to the life and madness of the pro- 
phet! But he chose to employ a meaner in- 
strument, and thereby to vindicate to himself 
higher praise. p ; 

There is a striking progress described in 
the mode of admonition and reproof, adminis- 
tered to the prophet by the successive actions 
of the dumb creature. First, “he turned 
aside out of the way, and went into the field;” 
a plain intimation to his accustomed rider, 
that something extraordinary obstructed his 
path. Thus, in many passages of scripture, 
- the common instincts of the dullest animals, 
are employed to expose the greater thought- 
lessness and folly of rational beings. “ Ask, 
now, the beasts,” says Job, “and they shall 
teach thee; and the fowls of the air, and they 
shall tell thee: or speak to the earth, and it 
shall teach thee; and the fishes of the sea shall 
declare unto thee. Who knoweth not in all 
these, that the hand of the Lord hath wrought 
this’’* “Hear, O heavens;” says God by 
Isaiah, “and give ear, O earth: for the Lord 
hath spoken: I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled against 
me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib: but Israel doth not 
know, my people doth not consider.”} “ Yea, 
the stork in the heaven,” saith God by another 
prophet, “ knoweth her appointed times : 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the swal- 
low observe the time of her coming ; but my 
people know not the judgment of the Lord.”} 
Thus, in the passage before us, a more indi- 
rect reprooof was given to the eagerness and 
speed of Balaam, pricked on by the spur of 
covetousness and ambition, by the action of 
the ass, in deviating from the right path; 
and had not the eyes of his understanding 
been blinded by the wages of unrighteousness, 
this, without the vision ofan angel, might have 
taught him that the way in which he went 
was perverse before God. But following 
only the blind impulse of a carnal mind, he 
wreaks, in reiterated blows upon the unof- 
fending brute, the resentment which ought 
to have been levelled against his own rash- 
ness and. presumption. Who was here most 
worthy of stripes? Let the adage of the 
wise man determine. ‘A whip for the 
horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the 
fool’s back.” 

Behold the patience and. longsuffering of 
God. The ass, by dint of blows, is forced 
back again into the road, and the angel him- 
self gives place and retires. Folly and 
obstinacy seem to have carried off the victory ; 
but alas, how short is the triumph of impiety! 
Tf omnipotence yield, it is only to meet the 
sinner on ground more difficult and danger- 
ous. The heavenly messenger now takes 
his stand in a place where there was no way 
to escape, “a wall on this side, and a wall on 
that,” and a flaming sword wielded by the 


* Job xii. 7—9. { Isa. i. 2,3, { Jer. viii. 7. 
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arm of the great Archangel, in front, to 
oppose. There is no way of safety but in 
turning back and fleeing for life, and yet he 
will madly push on to his own destruction. 
When men are once engaged in a way that 
is not good, difficulty only stimulates their 
ardour; they rush on through danger to 
danger, till they involve themselves in in- 
evitable destruction ; according to the fearful 
progress described by the prophet—“ Fear, 
and the pit, and the snare shall be upon thee, 
O inhabitant of Moab, saith the Lord. He 
that fleeth from the fear shall fall into the 
pit, and he that getteth up out of the pit, 
shall be taken in the snare: for I will bring 
upon it, even upon Moab, the year of their 
visitation, saith the Lord. They that fled 
stood under the shadow of Heshbon, because 
of the force; but a fire shall come forth out 
of Heshbon, and a flame from the midst of 
Sion, and shall devour the corner of Moab, 
and the crowd of the head of the tumultuous 
ones.””* 

The reproof now becomes more distinct 
and direct. The wretched animal, urged on 
by his furious rider, hemmed in with a wall 
on either side, and opposed in front as with 
a wall of fire, in making a desperate effort 
to pass by and advance, thrusts herself close 
to the wall, and crushes the prophets foot. 
Thus slow, thus reluctant, is a merciful God 
to proceed to judgment. He first warns and 
threatens; then touches the extremities, if 
peradventure the sinner will take warning, 
and turn back: and not till all means have 
been tried and found ineffectual, is he pro- 
yoked to strike the deadly blow that reaches 
the heart. : . 

Mark on the other hand, by what dreadful 
degrees sinners harden themselves against 
God, till they become Jost to feeling. The 
commission of one sin as naturally leads to 
another, as every step down a steep place 
accelerates the speed of that which is to fol- 
low: and yet transgressors vainly imagine 
it is in their power to stop when they please, 
or to turn against the bias. One of the most 
fearful symptoms of a reprobate mind, is, 
when the very means of awakening, con- 
vincing, and converting, serve as opiates to 
the conscience, and increase that insensi- 
bility which they were meant to cure. If 
the constitution of the patient be so vitiated 
as to convert medicine into poison, dissolution 
cannot be at a great distance. Affliction, that 
wholesome, though unpalatable potion, never 
leaves the mind exactly where it found it. 
A cure is either begun by it, or the distemper 
is confirmed. The history of Balaam is the 
illustration of this position. The pain of his 
foot has only served to whet the asperity of 
his disposition; and the more he is opposed, 
the more earnest he is to get forwards. O 


that the children of light were thus perse- 


* Jeremiah xlviii. 48—45, 
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verant in a good cause, and not weary of well 
doing. 

It is astonishing that superstition, if not 
the fear of God, did not now turn him back. 
Surely never journey had a more ominous, 
inauspicious beginning: but the passions, by 
which he was actuated, are among the last 
to be discouraged; on he drives, and the 
angel, in patience mixt with displeasure, 
continues. to retreat, till at length the path 
becomes so narrow, that it was impossible to 
turn to the right hand or to the left, when 
the patient brute, wearied and wasted with 
stripes, and scared with the dreadful vision 
immediately before her eyes, at last sinks to 
the earth under her burden. 

This was the third stage of admonition and 
reproof, God first waves the flaming sword, 
but cuts not; shakes the rod, but smites not. 
That being disregarded, he puts forth his 
hand and smites the heal, but spares the 
vitals. He then proceeds to block up the 
way, that the sinner cannot pass; but is con- 
strained to fall down before him. Humanity 
is shocked as we proceed. “The merciful 
man is merciful to his beast, but the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” Behold 
an old, simple, uncomplaining drudge expir- 
ing under the angry blows of her unkind 
master. The very stones of the field are 
ready to cry out, and to upbraid the hard- 
hearted, ungrateful wretch with his cruelty. 
“ Balaam’s anger was kindled, and. he smote 
her with a staff.” 

In the history of the miracle which follows, 
a multitude of reflections crowd upon us. In 
the order and frame of nature, every creature 
of God has a special use and end; neither is 
there any schism, deficiency, or redundancy, 
permitted in the great body of the universe. 
very thing is in its place; every thing is 
fulfilling the purpose of its Creator; and 
therefore nothing ought to be mean or con- 
temptible in our eyes. The great Lord of 
all, exercises a tender concern about the 
lowest of the brute creation, provides: for 
them, and resents the cruelty and injustice 
which are offered them. “ He feeds the ra- 
yens,” “the young lions ask their meat from 
God,” “he careth for oxen,” “ a sparrow fall- 
eth not to the ground without our Heavenly 
Father.” And lo, the dull ass findeth com- 
passion and an avenger, when under oppres- 
sion, from him whom angels worship. Who 
so lofty as to be beyond his reach, as to defy 
his power? What so little as to be beneath 
his notice, or shut out from his pity. There 
is of consequence a return of attention and 
tenderness due from the human race to every 
order of creatures below themselves, and 
whose services, whatever their faculties may 
be, Providence permits them to employ either 
for pleasure or for use. The power and 
‘ wisdom which stationed every creature in its 
proper place, and preserves it there, can at 
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pleasure elevate it to a higher, or depress it 
to a lower sphere; can confer upon it a force 
unknown before, or deprive it of what it 
formerly possessed; can break the strength 
of Egypt, by an army of frogs or flies, or pre- 
serve Daniel unhurt in the midst of the lions; 
can catch the serpent in his own craftiness, 
and teach the dull ass speech and reason. 
The cunning of Satan, and the under- 
standing of man, look out for likely, promis- 
ing and adequate instruments to carry on 
their designs. 'The wisdom of God chooses 
to execute his by such as are apparently 
weak, unpromising, and inadequate. To se- 
duce our first parents, the devil employed 
the agency of that creature which was the 
most sagacious of all the beasts of the field. 
The most stupid, in the hand of the Almighty, 
was sufficient to confound, and to convict, 
and to condemn, the proudest and most highly 
gifted of his race. And the gospel of Christ 
becometh effectual unto salvation, not through 
the wisdom of words, but by demonstration 
of the Spirit ; for “God hath chosen the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are 
mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: that no flesh should 
glory in his presence.”* : 
Finally, for we must make an end of our 
reflections on the subject—What> creature 
so brutish, as a rational being under the do- 
minion of his lusts! the novelty of an ‘ass 
speaking, reasoning, remonstrating, seems to 
have excited’ no astonishment in the furious 
prophet: he is not awakened to one sentiment 
of compassion, nor of godly fear, by a phe- 
nomenon so singular. The only regret he 
feels, is the want of a deadly instrument to 
prosecute his resentment-to the full. Men 
most vainly, and in the face of experience, 
imagine, that such and such means of con- 
viction would certainly work their effect. 
“ Nay, but if one went from the dead they 
will repent ;” but the truth is too well con- 
firmed by every day’s experience, to be called 
in question, that “if they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” A 
miracle greater than even opening the ass’s 
mouth must be performed, before Balaam be 
persuaded. A heart wedded to gain, is not 
to be reasoned out of its favourite pursuit ; 
and unbelief, do what you will, always finds 
a strong hold whereto. it can resort, and 
which it easily renders impregnable. “ Show 
us a sign from heaven and'we will believe.” 
Well, the very petulance of incredulity is 
humoured, the sign is exhibited, Satan 1s 
cast out. Surely they will now believe. No 
such thing. “'This man casteth out devils 
* 1 Cor. i. 27—29. t Luke xvi. 31, 
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by Beelzebub the prince of the devils.” The 
eyes of Balaam are blinder, his heart more 
hard than when the tongue of the ass is 
mute. 


‘At length, God vouchsafes to effect that by 


a second miracle, which had been obvious to 
a tender conscience, much more to a pro- 
phetic eye, without any miracle at all; and 
the angel stands confest to the sight of the 
soothsayer, clothed in all his terror. And 
now violence, ambition, and covetousness 


stand for a while suspended, swallowed up of 


fear at this alarming sight. His eyes are no 
sooner opened to see with whom he had to 
contend, than he shuts them again in con- 
sternation and astonishment; “he bowed his 
head and fell flat on his face.” What a mi- 
serable figure a haughty man makes when 
caught in the snare! How vain the expect- 
ation of fleeing from God, or of opposing him 
with success! How dreadful it is to meet as 
an adversary, Him whose counsels we have 
slighted as a friend! Balaam has now the 
unspeakable mortification of discovering that 
he owed the preservation of his-life to' the 
slender sagacity ahd discernment of the poor 
brute whom he had treated so unmercifully ; 
and he is again assured, without reserve or 
disguise, that the design of this journey was 
highly odious and offensive to God. Behold, 
I went out to withstand thee, because thy 
way is perverse before me. And the ass 
saw me, and turned from me these three 
times; unless she had turned from me, sure- 
ly now also I had slain thee, and saved her 
alive.”* 

But though imtimidated and confounded, 
his heart still cleaves to “ the wages of un- 
righteousness.” Disapprobation could not 
be expressed in clearer and stronger words, 
than had all along been employed, “ thou 
shalt not go, thou shalt not curse,” “I went 
out to withstand thee: thy way is perverse 
before me,” and yet he has the assurance to 
make it a matter of doubt whether God were 
displeased with him or not. .A conscience 
not quite callous, a heart not totally harden- 
ed like his, would have sought instantly to 
retreat, thankful that his presumption had not 
already cost him his life ; but he cannot give 
up the hope of getting forward. “ff it dis- 
please thee, Iwill get me back again.” “If 
it displease thee.” Could he doubt it? What 
kind of assurance would he have had? And 
yet, wonderful to be told, the angel continues 


"once more to give way ; and Balaam has still 


the hardiness to proceed; and the issue proves 
the truth of the wise man’s assertion: “ He 
that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.” { 

_ The history now hastens on to the meet- 
ing of Balaam and Balak; the one eager to 


* Num, xxii. 32, 33. + Num. xxii. 34. 
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prevail over his enemies, by the power of en- 
chantment; the other to possess himself of 
the riches and honours of Moab. The one 
lays aside the state of.a king, and advances 
to his ‘utmost border, out of respect to his ex- 
pected guest. The other, with more speed 
than became a prophet, hastens to partake of 
the prince’s repast, little scrupulous whether 
the bill of fare consisted of things offered un- 
to idols or not. But happily for Israel, God, 
their protector, had put a hook in his .nose, 
and a bridle in his jaws. He himself feels 
and acknowledges it, however reluctantly. 
« And Balaam said unto Balak, Lo, Iam come 
unto thee: have I now any power at all to 
say any thing? the word that God putteth in 
my mouth, that shall I speak.”* 

The prophecy itself, one of the most beau- 
tiful passages in the sacred history, though 
uttered by profane lips; and the power of 
God therein exemplified in making the wrath 
of man to praise him, will furnish useful mat- 
ter for another discourse. Let what has been 
said, be improved as a solemn warning to ob- 
serve, regard, and submit to the admonitions 
of God’s word and providence. Wo be to 
that man who sees no angel standing in the 
way of a sinful career, till the angel of death 
stop him with his fatal dart. Let the checks 
of conscience be listened to. Has the hand, 
or the foot. been bruised, retreat in time. 
There is a lion in the. way. He that proves 
too strong for his Maker, by. a bold perseve- 


rance in an eyil course, is only hastening ~ 


forward his own destruction. ‘The same per- 
son is the kindest friend, and the most formi- 
dable adversary. 

God can find an instrument to punish, in 
the meanest and most contemptible creature; 
therefore despise none, abuse none.. Be not 
weary in well doing. Take an example from 
Balaam, in respect of. perseverance; but 
choose an honester and worthier object of 
pursuit. Honour God with your -superior 
reason and use of speech. Behold an ass 
wise, and a prophet mad: blush at thy own 
folly, and be humble. 

Let us go, as has been already suggested, 
and learn wisdom from the brute creation. 
“The ox knoweth his owner, and the-ass his 
master’s crib;” be instructed to acknowledge 
the hand that feeds thee: learn attachment 
to thy Protector, learn gratitude to thy Bene- 
factor, repay kindness with kindness. Learn 
industry from the bee. ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise: 
which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the’ snmmer, and ga- 
thereth her food in the harvest. How long 
wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? When wilt 
thou arise out of thy sleep?”+ “The hen 
gathereth her chickens under her. wings.” 
“ There be four things which are little upon 
the earth, but they are exceeding wise. The 

* Num. xii. 38. } Prov. vi. 6—9. 
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ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare 
their meat in the summer; the conies are but 
a feeble folk, yet make.they their houses in 
the rocks; the locusts have no king, yet go 
they forth all of them by bands; the spider 
taketh hold with her hands, and is in king’s 
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palaces.”* May God open our eyes, and dis- 

pose our minds to receive instruction from 

every thing around us; and preserve us from 

opposing his will, and make his way straight 

before our face. 
* Prov. xxx. 24—28. 
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Who can count the dust of Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of Israel? Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last-end be like his—Numsers xxiii. 10. . 


Human conduct, as faras it is governed by 
the spirit of this world, exhibits a wretched 
and contemptible, but a dangerous and fatal 
opposition to the will of God. Men would 
be happy in their own way; but whether 
they succeed in their pursuits, or whether 
they fail, they find themselves miserable in 
the end. God is conducting us, if we would 
but be conducted, to real and substantial 
happiness, but it is through a narrow gate, 
and along a path in many places strewed with 
thorns. The prosperous successes of vanity 
and wickedness, like a sweet poison, may 
afford a transient pleasure in the moment of 
swallowing: but lasting and unutterable an- 
guish immediately succeeds. The bowels 
are torn with pain insupportable, and the 
man dies, dies for ever, for the indulgence 
and gratification of one poor instant of time. 
But the sacrifices we are enabled to make to 
God, and to the testimony of a good con- 
science, are like a nauseous medicine, which 
by means of a shortlived disgust, rectifies 
the constitution, sweetens the blood, confirms 
health, and prolongs a happy existence. 
The grievousness of affliction in due season, 
“yields the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
to them who are exercised thereby.” 

In whatever way men choose to live, and 
very different are the roads which they take, 
they have but one idea, one wish, one prayer, 
in the prospect of death and eternity. When 
man finds himself on the brink of the world 
of spirits, it will afford him but, slender con- 
solation, to reflect that he has lived long 
enough to amass a fortune, to enjoy a ban- 
quet, to attain a post of honour, to acquire a 
name. And he will feel as little pain and 
mortification, on the other hand, in recollect- 
ing that he has passed life in obscurity, that 

‘he has struggled with poverty, that he has 
endured unmerited reproach. But this is the 





folly and the misery of man; we eagerly 
imbibe and follow the spirit of this world 
while we live; and fondly dream of assuming, 
in one propitious instant, the spirit of heaven, 
when wecome to die. We think of passing our 
thirty or forty yeats with the gay, the giddy, 
and the vain; as if that could be a prepara- 
tion for an eternity with God, and angels, 
and the-spirits of just men made perfect. 
Our understanding and conscience are on 
the side of wisdom and piety; our passions 
and habits, and alas! they are more power- 
ful, are of the party of dissipation and vice. 
“ The fool says in his heart, there is no God ;” 
and men, reputed wise, live as if there were 
none. 4 

The unhappy man, whose character is far- 
ther unfolded to us in the text, exhibits a 
most affecting example of this strange in- 
consistency and self-delusion. Who so en- 
lightened as Balaam, “ which heard the words 
of God, which saw the vision of the Al- 
mighty?” Who so blind as the covetous 
prophet who “loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness,” whose eyes the god of this world 
blinded? Hear him speak; the manna of 
heavenly eloquence falls from his lips: be- 
hold him act, and lo, a fiend from hell spread- 
ing snares and destruction. Under the con- 
trol of God, not Moses himself thinks more 
affectionately, expresses affection more ar- 
dently towards Israel, fhan Balaam. Under 


the impulse of his own passions, not Satan — 
could plot, more malignantly nor more ef- _ 


fectually. As the prophet of God, who so 
warnra friend? -As the counsellor of Balak, 
who so dreadful anadversary? In the pros- 
pect of death, who more devout? In life, 
who so profligate? In judgment and opinion, 
who so clear and sound? In practice, who 
so prostitute and abandoned ? 

In the face of a prohibition, the clearest 
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and fullest that words could convey, through 
the difficulties and dangers of a journey the 
most eventful upon record, Balaam 1s now 
arrived at Balak’s metropolis, Kirjath-huzoth, 
the city of streets —Greetings, such as may 
be supposed to pass between wicked and 
selfish men, being over, the sacrifice is of 
fered up, andthe banquet is prepared, accord- 
ing to the state of a king, and the sacredness 
and importance of his guest. The, evening 
being passed in festivity, they retire to rest ; 
and early on the morrow, Balaam permits 
himself to be conducted by the Moabitish 
prince into the “high places of Baal, that 
thence he might see the utmost parts of the 
people.” Here the cloven foot appears at 
once, Balaam was too intelligent to believe 
that Baal was any thing; that his sacrifices 
or high places were any thing: but Balak’s 
gold being, indeed, the god whom he himself 
worshipped, it is to him a matter of the last 
indifference before what idol the superstitious 
monarch bowed down. Reason and religion 
say, “ What concord can there be between 
God and Belial; between him that believeth, 
and an infidel? Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” But avarice will attempt any 
thing, submit to.any thing, commit any thing; 
will adore the God of Israel, or bend at the 
altar of Baal, just as it serves the occasion. 
Balaam even volunteers in the service of the 
idol; feeds the superstition of Balak, which 
it was his duty to have corrected; and, as if 
there had been something potent and myste- 
rious in the number, directs seven altars to 
be erected, and a bullock anda ram to be 
prepared for a sacrifice upon each of the 
seven. 
Behold how soon the reproof of a speaking, 
reasoning brute, the terrors of the opposing 
angel, and the admonitions of the heavenly 
vision, are disregarded and forgotten! Balak 
is deliberately suffered to remain the dupe 
of his own credulity: he is fed with the vain 
hope of triumph, in a way by which it could 
not be achieved; and an attempt is impious- 
ly made to aid him in an enterprise which 
Heaven had repeatedly condemned; and, 
dreadful to think, this is done under all the 
awful forms of a religious service; and a 
purpose too vile to be avowed, even to men, 
is presumptuously obtruded upon the great 
Jehovah, as if his determinations were to 
fluctuate with the vile interests and-caprices 
of mortals. “The sacrifice of the wicked,” 
saith the wise man, “is an abomination, 
ow much more when he bringeth it with 
a wicked mind.” The religion of God is, 
«T will have mercy and not sacrifice.” But 
the leading article of Balaam’s creed is, 
“Gain is godliness:” hence he attempts to 
sanction cursing ,and cruelty, under the 
solemn ordinances of the blessed God. 
We have observed formerly without pre- 
tending to assign a reason for it, that the 
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number seven is, through the whole of di- 
vine revelation, connected with many 1m- 
portant ideas, institutions, and events, in 
cases depending on the sovereign authority 
of the great God. This leads us to conclude, 
that it has a meaning and design, the know- 
ledge of which is either lost to the world 
or never has yet been revealed to man. It 
cannot be for nothing that it presents itself 
so often, and in so many forms, upon the 
sacred page. .That God rested the seventh 
day from all his work, and sanctified it— 
that on the solemn day of the atonement, 
under the law, the blood of the sin-offering 
was sprinkled before and upon the mercy- 
seat seven times—that the altar of burnt- 
offering was consecrated by being anointed 
seven times with the holy oil—that the con- 
secration of Aaron to the priesthood con- 
sisted of a service of seven days—that the 
leper was to be sprinkled, in order to puri- 
fication, seven times; and after a separation 
of seven days, be admitted to his rank as a | 
citizen—that every seventh year was ordain- 
ed a-year of rest, to the land of promise ; and 
that a revolution of seven times seven years 
brought on the jubilee, or universal release 
—that seven priests, bearing so many trum- 
pets, were commanded to begin the conquest 
of Canaan, by seven days encompassing 
Jericho; and that, upon the seventh circuit, 
and at the seventh blowing of the trumpet, 
the walls of that city should fall to the 
ground—that the like number of priests 
should be employed to precede and announce 


the removal of the ark, when David brought 


it home; and not to multiply instances with- 
out end—that the Lamb, which John saw in 
vision in the midst of the throne, should be 
represented as having seven horns and seven 
eyes, which are the seven spirits of God, sent 
out into all the earth—that the book in the right 
hand of Him who sat upon the throne, should 
be sealed with seven seals—that in these, © 
and so many more cases, which the careful 
reader of the scriptures need not have point- 
ed out to him, the Spirit of God should see 
meet to press upon our minds, with such pe- 
culiar emphasis, this number of perfection, 
as it hath been called both by Jews and 
Heathens, though we cannot account for it, 
leads to this pleasing conclusion—That 
there are in the word of God, many precious 
mines of knowledge, yet undiscovered ; end- 
less mysteries of wisdom, goodness, and love, 
yet to be unveiled; depths of mercy, which 
the capacity of angels has not yet fathomed ; 
heights of grace, to which the seraphim’s 
wing hath not soared. Is it imagination, 
merely, to suppose that the felicity of saints 
in bliss may consist in diving deeper and 
deeper into the plan of redemption ; in tracing 
its progress, its history, to its consummation ; 
in reading this wonderful book, with the veil 
removed from our eyes; to find im it all the 
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stores of natural, morai, and divine truth; in 
for ever learning, ever beginning to learn 
“the love of Christ which passeth know- 
ledge?” I will indulge the dear, the delight- 
ful hope, that the period will come, when, 
taught of that Spirit, who is promised to 
“take of the things of Christ and show them 
unto us,” I shall discover, in this blest volume, 
ten thousand excellencies to which I am now 
blind; ten thousand truths, of which I have 
at present no perception; ten thousand beau- 
ties I am now incapable of relishing. But to 
return. 

itis no great wonder to find a man of so 
mixed a character as Balaam, employing al- 
tars and victims, according to anumber and 
quality long before sanctified by the appoint- 
ment of the true God. For all the rites of 
idolatry may easily be traced up to divine 
institutions. But what signifies the form, 
when the spirit and meaning is lost? Che- 
mosh was the peculiar idol of the Moabites, 
as we learn from chap. xxi. 29 ; for Baal, that 
is; lord, was a general term, descriptive of 
the whole tribe of deities, and applied by 
every particular nation to its respective pa- 
tron; yet we find Balak easily persuaded by 
Balaam to offer sacrifice to Jehovah. For 
they that have false notions of Deity, cannot 
be very difficult in their choice of a god; and 
Balak probably was so weak as to imagine, 
that by this piece of flattery and respect, the 
God of the Israelites might be decoyed from 
them, withdraw his protection, and give them 
up to the sword of their enemies. 

Balaam, now the sacrifice was set on fire, 
directs the king to stand by it, in solemn ex- 
pectation of its success; he himself with- 
draws to an “high place,” or, he went solz- 
tary ; probably to some adjoining clift of the 
rock, favourable either to meditation, or the 
practice of his enchantments: for observation 
of any preternatural signs that might be 
given, or for a clearer prospect of the camp 
to be devoted. Nothing astonishes me more 
than the boldness of this retreat. An ill con- 
science seeks concealment from the eye of 
God in noise andacrowd. To what a pitch 
of insensibility has this man attained, who 
has the dreadful courage to go forth to meet 
an offended God in solitude! “ And God met 
Balaam.” In what manner we are not told, 
neither is it of any importance to know; but 
if is of importance to observe that “ God’s 
ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts our 
thoughts.” Insulted in the same manner, 

what man. but would have felt resentment, 
and have returned insult for insult! In no-| 
thing, Father of Mercies! is thy glorious’ su- 
-periority more conspicuous than in thy gen- 
‘tleness and patience. God is not a man, that 
he should be ruffled and discomposed, nor 
_ the son of man, that he should oppose vehe- 
mence to vehemence. The wrath of man 
provokes him not, the haste of man urges him 


not, the tardiness of man delays him not, the 
flattery of man sways him not. 

Balaam has the confidence to advance a 
plea of merit for the service which he had 
performed, in-erecting so many altars, and 
offering so many victims; but he has not the 
assurance to avow the motive, nor directly to 
prefer the request to which it plainly led. 
Without paying the least regard to the one 
or to the other, God, the great God, puts the 
word he would have spoken into Balaam’s 
mouth, and sends him back to pronounce it 
aloud in the ear of Balak, and his attendants. 
I see, with an honest satisfaction, the disap- 
pointed, mortified enchanter, returning with 
downcast eyes, sullen and slow from the so- 
lemn meeting: his schemes of malignity 
checked and prohibited, all his prospects of 
ambition and avarice for ever blasted; cursing 
in his heart that inflexibility of purpose which 
he durst neither attempt to alter or oppose. 
I see the expecting monarch in the midst of 
his seven altars, all eye to watch the moment 
of the prophet’s return ; eagerly anticipating 
his message from his looks, and all ear to 
hear it delivered in articulate sounds. 

The emotions which filled the hearts of 
both, are-to be conceived, not described, 
when the reluctant tongue of Balaam thus 
pronounced the immutable decree of the 
Holy Oracle, while the assembled princes of 
Moab listened with sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. ‘Balak, the king of Moab, hath 
brought me from Aram, out of the mountains 
of the east, saying, Come, curse me, Jacob, 
and come, defy, Israel. How shall I curse 
whom God hath not cursed? Or how shall I 
defy whom the Lord hath not defied? For 
from the top of the rocks I see him, and from 
the hills I behold him: lo, the people shall 
dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among 
the nations. Who can count the dust of 
Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of 
Israel 1”* 

The first reflection that naturally presents 
itself, on hearing these words, is one that has 
frequently occurred in the course of these 
exercises, and which it is impossible to re- 
peat too often:—How wonderful, how tre- 
mendous, how irresistible the power of God, 
which has.thus all matter, all spirit, at its 
disposal! which can make the dumb ass speak 
what.naturally he cannot, and the mad pro- 
phet to utter what wickedly and perversely 
he would not: “and out of the mouths of 
babesand sucklings perfecteth praise.” Mark 






























heathen; writes vanity upon the counsels of 
princes, and “ maketh diviners mad.” Thus 
said Balak; thus did the king of Moe); how 
poor and contemptible, compared to “Thus 
saith the Lord.” “The enemy said, I will 
pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the 
spoil ; my lust shall be satisfied upon them ; 
* Numb, xxiii. 7—10. 
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how God brings to nought the counsel of the . 
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I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy 
them. 
sea covered them: they sank as lead-in the 
mighty waters. Who is like unto thee, O 
Lord, amongst the gods ! who is like thee, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders!”* Mark how the slow and reluc- 
tant prophecy of Balaam accords with the 
predictions of former times, and the history 
of periods yet to come. “ Look up now,” 
says God to Abraham, “ toward heaven, and 
tell the stars, if thou be able to number them: 
and he said unto him, Soshall thy seed be.”+ 
And lo, the promise is more than fulfilled: it 
is infinitely exceeded by the accomplishment, 
“ Who can count the dust of Jacob, and the 
number of the fourth part of Israel?” Look 
forward to the days of Solomon, when the 
glory of Israel was in its zenith, when the 
descendants of the men in the plains of 
Moab were multiplied as the sand on the 
sea shore; and thence rise higher still, to a 
greater promise, to a better covenant, to the 
spiritual seed of faithful Abraham increased 
“to a great multitude, which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, standing before the 
throne and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands;”{ 
encamped not in a fertile terrestrial plain, 
but expatiating' through the vast regions of 
eternal day, and possessing, not'a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, but the pure and 
sublime delights of the paradise of God. 
How I envy Balaam the prospect from the 
top of the rock! A rich champaign country, 
skirted by the silver Jordan, meeting. the 
distant horizon; the tents of Israel spread 
out'like the trees in the forest, and covering 
an innumerable multitude; a whole nation 
of men beloved of God, and destined to con- 
quest ; the spacious tabernacle, the habitation 
of the Most High, expanded in the midst, 
and the cloud of glory, the unequivocal proof 
of the presence of the great King, resting 
upon it. How many objects to delight the 
eye, to swell the imagination, to elevate the 
soul! No wonder the tongue of envy was 
charmed from its purpose. But alas! the 
heart of malice and covetousness remains 
unchanged; a chest full of gold had been to 
Balaam a sight more enchanting. Place him 
in heaven, like Mammon his father; accord- 


ing to the description of our great poet, his | 


attention had been fixed but on one object. 


“ Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven; for even in heaven, his looks and 
thoughts } 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific.” 


The beautiful view beneath, therefore, was 
to Balaam what the conjugal bliss of our first 
parents in paradise was to Satan, according 
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Thou didst blow with thy wind, the: 








s 
to the same great poet ; who, beholding their 
pure and innocent affection, “ turned aside 
for envy,” and exclaimed : / ; 


“ Sicht hateful, sight tormenting! Thus these two, 


Imparadis’d in one another's arms, ’ 
-The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 

Of bliss on bliss, while I to hell am thrust; 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines.” _ 

It was a spirit and a situation not unlike 
to this, which suggested to the wicked pro- 
phet the words of the text; “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his !”* Unhappy Balaam! he descried 
from the top.of the rock goodly tents, in 
which he had no part nor lot; he discerned 
the happy estate of the righteous, but chose 
to be a partaker with the ungodly; he ad- 
mired and envied the happy end of the peo- 
ple of God, but felt his own end approaching 
without hope; he saw and approved the 
beauty and loveliness of virtue ; he persisted 
to the last, pursuing and cleaving to the 
wages of unrighteousness. 

But what, I beseech you, could dictate this 
wish to Balaam? What but a strong and 
irresistible persuasion of the immortality of 
the soul,’and an approaching unalterable state 
of rewards and punishments? What but a 
consciousness of having acted wrong, and the 
dreadful knowledge of his being accountable 
to a holy and righteous God? And is it really 
possible for reasonable creatures to fall into 
such gross absurdity and contradiction? And 
can there exist such characters in the world ? 
Let us bring the-case home to ourselves. It 
is too evident to need a proof, that many in- 
dulge themselves in very unwarrantable prac- 
tices, whose religious principles, notwith- 
standing, are exceedingly sound and just. 
Try them on the side of soundness in senti- 
ment and opinion, and they talk and reason 
like angels from heaven: consider how they 
live, they are mere men of this world. They 
find a salvo for conscience, by making a sort 
of composition with their Maker, as some 
men finda salvo for their integrity, by putting 
off their good-natured creditors with a certain 
proportion of their debt, when they are either 
unwilling or unable to pay the whole. And, 
with equal insolence and presumption, the one 
vainly imagines that his Creator and Lord, 
the other that his credulous friend, may think 
themselves sufficiently satisfied with such 
partial payments as they-think fit to render. 
Such of God’s commands they will cheerfully 
obey ; but as to others, why, they will make 
all the atonement in their power—the proud, 
the ambitious, the covetous, the dissolute, 
each in a way that shall not clash with his 
favourite pursuit. One will give his time, ano- 
ther his diligence, a third his money to God, 
just according as it is the article upon which 
he himself puts least value, and the conscious 
deficiency he attempts feebly to eke out, by 


* Num. xxiii. 10. 
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faint hopes and half resolves, that some time 
or ean he will exhibit a more uniform 
and thorough obedience to the will of God. 

When the command is clear and express, 
to question and reason on the subject is re- 
bellion. By this the allegiance of man in a 
state of innocence was assailed ; and, listen- 
ing to this, he staggered and fell; “ Yea, 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree 
of the garden?’ When temptation of this 
sort is once listened to, men will gradually 
come to doubt of every thing and learn to ex- 
plain away every thing. Deliberation and 
doubt in the face of “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
are dishonesty and impiety: and to attempt 
to get rid of one uneasy text of scripture, is 
a direct attack on the validity of the whole. 

When we see a man so intelligent as Ba- 
laam, duped by his passions into a train of 
folly and wickedness so gross and palpable, 
let us look well to ourselves. The absurdi- 
ties into which we fall, escape our own notice: 
but a discerning by-stander sees them, smiles 
at them, perhaps makes hisadvantage of them. 
If we are conscious of the influence of any 
very powerful propensity or aversion, it isa 
just ground of suspicion, that we may be 
tempted to act unworthily ; and it isa power- 
ful admonition to watch our hearts narrowly 
on the side of that infirmity “ which doth 
more easily beset us.” ty 

We see in the dying struggles of Balaam’s 
conscience, a deep, a rooted concern about 
futurity : a concern which no one, let him 
say what he will, has been able to overcome. 
His ardent wish, “ Let me die the death of 
the righteous,” is the involuntary homage 
which vice pays to piety. Think what way, 
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live what way men will, they have but one 
thought, one conviction, one prayer,when they 
come todie. After the pleasure or the advan- 
tage of a wicked action is over, who would not: 
gladly get clear of the guilt of it? But this 
isthe misery ; the profit and pleasure quickly 
pass away, the guilt and pain are immortal. 
Could a lazy wish or two supply the place 
of virtue, all would be well: the conscience 
would go to rest, the “strong man armed 
would keep the house.” But the very wishes 
of indolence and impiety betray their own 
flimsiness ; and Balaam-feels his own prayer 
falling back with an oppressive weight on his 
guilty head.; Let us be instructed to mend it 
a little, and say with Paul, “ None of us liv- 
eth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we.live unto the Lord ; 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord : 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s.”’* “To me to live-is Christ, and 
to-die is gain.” _ Lord help us so to live, as | 
to be raised above the fear of death. Let me 
fall asleep in the bosom of my heavenly Fa- 
ther, and I shall awake in perfect peace. 

Happy, unspeakably happy, they, who in 
reviewing life, and in the prospect of death, 
can with holy joy and confidence adopt these 
words of the apostle, and say, “1 .am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith: Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day: and not to me only but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” + 


* Rom. xiv. 7, 8. {2 Tim. iv. 6—8. 
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But I have a few things against thee, because thou hast there them that hold the doctrine of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, 


and to commit fornication—REVELATION ii. 14. 


- Tue mystery of iniquity, which the human 
heart is daily bringing to light, is as strange 
and incomprehensible as any thing in the 
frame of nature, or in the conduct of Provi- 
dence. In the first stages of a sinful career, 
a spectator could not conceive, the man him- 
self cannot believe the desperate wickedness 
to which he may in time be brought. The 
‘ latter end is so very unlike the beginning, 
that it becomes matter of astonishment how 


the same person could ‘possibly be so much 
changed, and by what steps the man was 
gradually transformed into the devil. Scrip- 
ture represents to us a man shrinking with 
horror from a prophetic display of his own 
character, and an anticipated view of his own 
conduct—* What, is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this great thing?”* He view- 
ed it then, through the calm medium of rea- 
* 2 Kings viii. 13. 
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son, humanity, and conscience ; and justly re- 
probated, what passion and opportunity after- 
wards prompted him to act, without pity or 
remorse. , ’ 

The progress of sin is like that of certain 
diseases, whose first symptoms give no alarm ; 
to which a vigorous constitution bids a bold 
defiance, and treats with neglect; but which, 
through that neglect, silently fix upon some 
of the nobler parts, prey unseen, unobserved 
upon the vitals, and the man finds himself 
dying, before he apprehended any danger. It 
was but a slight cold, a ticklmg cough, a 
small difficulty of breathing; but it imper- 
ceptibly becomes an intolerable oppression, 
an universal weakness, an extenuating hec- 
tic, under which nature fails; the nails bend 
inwards, the hairs fall off, the legs swell, the 
eyes sink, and the cold hand-of death stops 
the languid current at the fountain. Thus 
the giddy sallies of youth, the mistakes of 
inconsideration, the errors of inexperience, 
through neglect, presumption, and indul- 
gence, become, before-men are aware, habits 
of vice, constitutional maladies, by which 
manhood is dishonoured, old age becomes 
pitiable, and death is rendered dreadful be- 
yond expression. These considerations clear- 
ly justify and enforce the advice of the apos- 
tle: “Exhort one another daily while it is 
called to-day; lest any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin.””* 

If there be a history and a character, which, 
more powerfully than another press this ex- 
’ hortation upon the conscience, it is the his- 
tory and character of Balaam, the son of 
Bosor, “ who taught Balak to cast a stumbling- 
block before the children of Israel, to eat 
things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit 
fornication.” We have traced his progress 
from Aram to Moab, and found him pertina- 
ciously adhering to an impious purpose, with 
an understanding clearly informed as to his 
duty, and a conscience perfectly awake to his 
situation. It is unpleasant, but God grant it 
may not be unprofitable to attend him through 
the remainder of his wicked and abominable 
course, 

Balak, chagrined and disappointed to hear 
the. eulogy of Israel from those lips, which 
he had hired to curse them, weakly hopes to 
change the counsels of Heaven, by changing 
the place of his own view: and Balaam wick- 
edly humours his’ fondness and credulity. 
The Moabitish prince ascribes the rapturous 
expressions of the prophet to the full and dis- 
tinct prospect which he had of the camp of 
Israel, and therefore proposes to view it from 
a new station, whence its extremity only was 
visible, in the hope that a partial survey of 
that glory might encourage him to blast it 
with a curse. He conducts him accordingly 
into the field of Zophim, to the top of Pisgah, 
and another preparatory sacrifice is oftered 

* Heb. iii. 13. 
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up of seven bullocks, and seven rams, upon 
as many different ‘altars; and the hardened 
wretch has the impious boldness of retiring a 
second time to meet God on this ungracious 
errand. Ananswer isnow put into his mouth, 
which levels a mortal blow at the hopes of 
his wicked employer, and the wrath of man 
serves but the more illustriously to praise 
God. Who but must shudder to hear such 
words as these falling from such a tongue? 
“ Rise up, Balak, and hear; hearken unto me, 
thou’ son of Zippor: God is not a man, that 
he should lie: neither the son of man, that 
he should repent: Hath he said, and shall he 
not do it? Or hath he spoken, and shall he 
not make it good? Behold, I have received 
commandment to bless: and he hath blessed, 
and I cannot reverse it. -He hath not beheld 
iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he seen per- 
verseness in Israel: the Lord his God is with 
him, and the shout of a king is among them. 
God brought them out of Egypt; he hath as 
it were the strength of an unicorn. Surely 
there is no enchantment against Jacob, nei- 
ther is there any divination against Israel : 
according to this time it shall be said of Ja- 
cob and of Israel, What hath God wrought ! 
Behold, the people shall rise up as a great 
lion; and lift up himself as a young lion: he 
shall not lie down until he eat of the prey, and 
drink the blood of the slain.”* “ Happy is 
that people that is insuch a case: yea, happy 
is that people whose God is the: Lord.”} 
The time would fail to go into a particular 
detail of the events which justify this noble 
prediction. But we should do it infinite in- 
justice to restrict its meaning to one particu- 
lar nation, to transitory purposes, or to tem- 
poral events. It is gloriously descriptive of 
the unchangeable faithfulness, the undevia~ 
ting truth, the almighty protection, the im- 
moveable love of God to his people.” It speaks 
the blessedness of the man “ whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is. covered. 
The blessedness of the.man unto whom the 
Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spi- 
rit there is no guile.”{ It exposes the impo- 
tence of Satan, and of all the enemies of their 
salvation. It exhibits the signal triumph of 
the church of God, through the great Captain 
of their salvation, who unites in his person, 
among other wonderful extremes, the cha- 
racter of “the Lamb slain, to take away the 
sins of the world,” and of the “Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” the great Lion who lifteth up 
himself, “and shall not lie down, until he eat 
of the prey, and drink the blood of the slain.” 
And, it prefigures their last joyful encamp- 
ment in the heavenly plains, where the shout 
of a king shall be for ever heard among them, 
and the glory of the Lord arise upon them, to 
set no more. : 
This decisive answer seems for a moment 


* Num. xxiii. 18—24. } Psalm exliv, 15, 
} Psalm xxxii. 1, 2. 
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to have quashed the hopes of Balak, and he is 
now disposed to compound with the prophet 
for total silence. “Neither curse them at 
all, nor bless them at all. But O, the ob- 
Stinate perseverance of the carnal mind ina 
sinful course! After all he had seen and 
heard, he returns a third time to the charge, 
and dreams of another station, a repeated sa- 
erifice, and an altered purpose. How morti- 
fying to think that good men are so much 
sooner weary of well-doing, so much more 
easily discouraged from the pursuit of duty. 
But though Balaam gave directions for the 
building of new altars, he can no longer be 
the dupe of his own sinful wishes and magi- 
cal arts, and therefore dares not to have re- 
course to them again. Such is the awful, 
such the glorious power of God! Magicians 
may for a little while amuse themselves and 
deceive others, by their enchantments; but 
Aaron’srod at length swallows up those of the 
Egyptian wizards; and Balaam is at length 
constrained to resign his fruitless arts, and to 
acknowledge the finger of God from the top of 
Peor, where Baal was worshipped. He again 
surveys the tents of Israel, where Jehovah 
resided, and charmed, by the prospect, from 
his malevolent design, seems to give cor- 
dially in to the’views of that Spirit who spake 
by his mouth. ‘And when Balaam saw that 
it pleased the Lord to bless Israel, he went 
not as at other times to seek for enchant- 
ments, but he set his face toward the wilder- 
ness. And Balaam lift up his eyes, and he 
saw’ Israel] abiding in his tents, according to 
their tribes; and the Spirit of God came upon 
him. And he took up his parable, and said, 
Balaam the son-of Beor, hath said: and the 
man whose eyes are opened hath said: he 
hath said, which heard the words of God, 
which saw the vision of the Almighty, falling 
into a trance, but having his eyes open: How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy taber- 
nacles, O Israel! As the vallies are they 
spread forth, as gardens by the river side, as 
the trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees beside the waters. 
He shall pour the water out of his buckets, 
and his seed shall be in many waters, and his 
king shall be higher than Agag, and his king- 
dom shall be exalted. God brought him forth 
out of Evypt, he hath as it were the strength 
of an unicorn :he shall eat up the nations his 
enemies, and shall break their bones, and 
pierce them through with his arrows. 
couched, he lay down asa lion, and as a great 
lion: whoshall stir him up? Blessed is he that 
blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth 
thee.”’} A , 
Our chief object at present. being to illus- 
trate the character of Balaam, and to improve 
if, we are to consider his prophecy chiefly in 
that view, abstracted from the great and glo- 
rious truths which it contains. And we ob- 
* Num. xxiii, 25. } Num. xxiv. 1—9. 
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serve, first, that it behoved him now to be 
convinced by so many successive and corres- 
ponding revelations, of the steady, determin- 
ed purpose of Heaven, in favour of Israel. In 
spite of all-his subterfuges, after all his turn=” 


ings and windings, he finds himself still 


brought back to the same point; a language 
is forced upon his tongue which his heart re- 
jected, a glory is spread before his eyes, 
which excited only envy-and sorrow: and this 
renders his after conduct more unaccounta- 
ble, odious, and criminal. Indeed it is a com- 
plicated transgression, containing so many 
circumstances of aggravation, that we should 
be tempted to doubt its existence, did not me- 
lancholy experience too frequently confirm 
the possibility of it. 

We observe, secondly, that truth is not in- 
jured by being conveyed through an impure 
channel, and therefore ought not to be rejected 
on that account. Indeed it rather confers a 
higher lustre upon it, just as hypocrisy pays 
the most honourable compliment to true reli- 
gion, by assuming its sacred habit and form. 
The word.of God shall not fail of its effect, 
though Balaam, or though Satan speak it. It 
may do good to others, while he who bears it 
is Injured, not benefited. And surely, when 
we lear such divine sentences coming from 
such unhallowed lips, a holy jealousy will be 
kindled, a holy watehfulness inculcated on all 
who bring the messages of God to others; as 
the great apostle of the Gentiles felt and ex- 
pressed, when he says, “I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection: lest that 
by any means, when [ have preached to others, 
I myself should be a cast away.”* ° 

We are led, thirdly, to observe, and to la- 
ment how rarely fine talents and ample 
means of doing good, are in the possession 
of an honest, benevolent, and sanctified heart! 
The elevation of genius too seldom aims its 
flight to the feet of the Father of lights, “ from 
whom cometh down every good gift and every 
perfect ;” and affluence is frequently abused, 
to increase that misery which it was given 
to relieve. But then, surely, men are likest 
God, when-enlargement of understanding, 
and plenitude of power, obey the calls of 
goodness, and-strive to diffuse more widely 
the gifts of an indulgent Providence; and 
that benevolence is the most exalted, which 
aims at the highest good, and seeks to pro- 
mote interests that are immortal. What 
then must be the malignity of that heart 
which, in Balaam, perverted the soundest 
understanding, disfigured and misled the 
finest abilities? How dark and dismal that 
unfeeling passion, which scrupled not to de- 
vote a whole nation, for. the sake of a little 
silver and gold! How greatly do men err in 
the estimation which they make both of their 
own qualities and those of others! ‘Those of 
the head are the objects of universal admira- 

* 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
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tion, the subject of universal praise; those of 
the heart are lightly esteemed, and do not 
always escape censure. But apply the ba- 
lance of the sanctuary, and what a reverse! 
A little humility outweighs a great deal of 
learning; faith, as a grain of mustard-seed, 
preponderates against a mountain of gold; 
and charity, though with the simplicity ofa 
child, brings down the scale, against the wit 
of men, and the eloquence of angels. By all 
means covet earnestly the best gifts, though 
they fall to the lot of but a few: but rather 
cultivate the more precious graces which 
God conferreth liberally on all that ask him. 
Whatever you solicit, whatever you receive, 
see that you have the blessing which 
sweetens, which sanctifies, which ennobles, 
which improves it. 

Finally, we may observe the dreadful mi- 
sery of that man whose heart and head are 
at variance ; whom inclination drags one way, 
and conscience another; who lives with a 
drawn sword continually hanging over his 
head by asingle hair; for ever doing what 
he is constrained for ever to condemn; and 
reluctantly ready to execute the judgment 
of God upon himself. What dismal and un- 
pleasant progress must he make, who sees 
an angel in arms opposing him at every step, 
and whose way is hedged about on every 
side by thorns of his own planting! 

Balak can now refrain no longer, but smi- 
ting together his hands in a rage, exclaims, 
“T called thee to curse mine enemies, and 
behold thou hast altogether blessed them 
these three times; therefore now flee thou 
to thy place: I thought to promote thee unto 
great honour, but lo, the Lord hath kept thee 
back from honour.”* An expostulation of 
no pleasant complexion ensues; for what is 
the friendship of bad men, but a commerce 
of interest, a confederacy that aims only at 
self, and it concludes on the part of Balaam 
with a prediction clearer, fuller, and more 
pointed than ever, of Israel’s glory and 
Moab’s downfall: “ And he took up his pa- 
rable and said, Balaam, the son of Beor, hath 
said, and the man’ whose eyes are open hath 
said: he hath said, which heard the words of 
God, and knew the knowledge of the Most 
High, which saw the vision of the Almighty 
falling into.a trance, but having his eyes 
open: I shall see him, but not now: I shall 
behold him, but not nigh: there shall come a 
Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of 
Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth. 
And Edom shall be a possession, Seir also 
shall be a possession for his enemies, and Is- 
rael shall do valiantly. Out of Jacob shall 
come he that shall have.dominion, and shall 
destroy him that remaineth of the city. And 
when he looked on Amalek, he took up his 
parable and said, Amalek was the first of the 


« Numb. xxiv. 10, 11. 
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nations, but his latter end shall be that he q 
perish for ever. I 
nites, and took up his parable, and said, Strong 
is thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy 
nest in arock; nevertheless, the Kenite shall 
be wasted until Ashur shall carry thee away 
captive. And he took up his parable and 
said, Alas, who shall live-;when God doeth 
this.”’* 

The burden of this prophecy has evident- 
ly a twofold object, the one improving upon, 
rising above, and extending beyond the other. 
Its primary and nearer object, David, God’s 
anointed king to crush the power of the ene- 
my, and Moab in particular, and to perfect 
the conquest of the promised land. Its se- 
condary and more remote one, though first 
in point of importance, “Jesus, the root and 
offspring of David.” In the one, Balak saw 
the death of all his earthly hopes, the ap- 
proaching dominion of a hated power, esta- 
blished on the ruins of his own country. In 
the other, Balaam beheld the ruin of all his - 
prospects beyond the grave; a Light that 
should shine but to conduct him to the place 
of punishment; a Star that should arise to 
shed the mildest influence on others, but 
only to breathe pestilence and death upon 
himself; a Ruler who should exercise uni- 
versal dominion, but who, while he -presided 
over his willing and obedient subjects in 
mercy and loving-kindness, should rule re- 
bels like him with a rod of iron. Indeed, if 
Balaam had any presentiment of a Saviour 
when he uttered this prophecy, as is highly 
probable, his character is the most detesta- 
ble, and his condition the most deplorable 
that can be imagined. Unhappy man, with 
one breath preaching the unsearchable riches 
of Christ to a guilty world, and with the next, 
teaching the arts of seduction to ensnare the 
innocent. In words exulting in the greatest 
blessing which God had to bestow upon man- 
kind, but dreadfully conscious to himself that 
he had wilfully rejected the counsel of God 
against himself. With all the weight and 
importance of the soul and eternity before 
his eyes, but this world steadfastly enthroned 
in his heart; a prophet, yet a reprobate, de- 
scending to the grave with the blood of thou- 
sands upon his head. The twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Numbers contains the history of the 
stumbling-block which “ Balaam taught Ba- 
lak to cast before the children of Israel—to 
eat things sacrificed unto idols, and to com- 
mit fornication,”} and of its dreadful success. 
As a prophet, he could not hurt Israel; but 


“as a politician, he unhappily prevails. He 


was well aware where their strength lay; 

and unfortunately, it appears, he had like- 

wise discovered their weak side. Their God 

could not be prevailed on to withdraw his 

protection; but may not they be persuaded 

or allured to change their allegiance? This 
* Numb. xxiv. 15—23. + Rev. ii. 14. 


And he looked on the Ke- 
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will do the work of Satan equally well. Is- 
Ta 31 was now at ease, with the promised 

nd under their eye, and part of it already 
in their possession. They were flushed with 
recent victory, assured of divine protection, 
and thereby confident of farther success. A 
situation full of danger; for then, when our 
mountain seems to us to stand most strong, 
we are most easily liable to be moved, cast 
down, destroyed. Balaam accordingly, deep 
read as he was in the book of human nature, 
suggests to Balak the diabolical counsel of 
attempting to decoy the people into idolatry 
by means of female insinuation and address. 
The experiment is made, and fatally suc- 
ceeds. And it is this counsel which stamps 
the character of Balaam with infamy indeli- 
ble; asit exhibits a dissolution of moral prin- 
ciple, to be equalled only by him who is a 
murderer from the beginning. 

Think what it is to advise a father to ex- 
pose his daughter to prostitution: think what 
it is to devise and to encompass the death of 
one fellow-creature, who has never offended 
us; think of the malice which aims its deadly 
shaft, not at the body, but at the soul: think 
of the presumption which flies directly in the 
face of the great and terrible Jehovah, and 
defies his power: and then think of the vile 
wretch, recommending’the prostitution of a 


whole nation: in cold blood plotting the de- 


struction of myriads; and what is worse, in- 
finitely worse than any temporal evil, re- 
morselessly involving them in guilt which 
threatened eternal ruin: and all this under 
the character of a prophet, whose office bound 
him to call the people away from their wick- 
edness, and to save perishing souls from 
death; and all for what? “For so much 
trash as may be grasped thus.”—Base_pas- 
sion, what canst thou not make us do? “ Sure- 
ly the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked; who can know it?” 
The history of Israel’s seduction, in con- 
sequence of Balaam’s horrid advice, falls not 
within our present design; and we are forbid 
by decency to pursue it. The guilt of this 
fatal defection cost no less than twenty-four 
thousand lives of them who died of the plague, 
besides those who suffered by the hands of jus- 
tice. So horrid are the sacrifices which 
pride, ambition, and covetousness, are daily 
offering up! So dreadful the havoc which 
ungoverned passion makes amongst the works 
of God !—But short is the triumph of the most 
successful villany: remorse embitters the 
enjoyment of it, and justice hastens to bring 
it toa period.. — r 
In the very first attack made upon Midian, 
we find Balaam in arms, supposting his per- 
nicious counsel by the sword; but it cannot 
prosper: Midian is discomfitted on the first 
onset, and the hoary traitor falls unpitied in 
‘the field, leaving behind him a name to be 
detested and despised of all generations, 
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while one iota or one tittle of this book of 
God remains. ¢ 

We shall have attended, however, to the 
history of this singular man in vain, unless 
we learn from it the infinite danger of being 
under the dominion of any one ungovernable 
passion; and unless we are persuaded to 
watch over, to resist, and to subdue, “ the sin 
which doth so easily beset us.” Of little 
avail is it that our vice is not the vice which 
governed, ensnared, and ruined Balaam, if it 
alienate the heart from God, dissolve the ob- 
ligations of religion, disorder the understand- 
ing, and lull the conscience asleep. One dis- 
ease for another, one vice for another, is but 
a miserable exchange. If the patient must 
die, it will not alleviate one pang, that he 
perishes by the fever rather than the hydrop- 
sy, the consumption, or any other distemper. 

The unrestrained dominion of any one sin- 
ful appetite must become fatal at length. 
Covetousness, pride, lust, envy, malice, re- 
venge, are the mortal distempers of the soul, 
which, perhaps insensibly, but most certainly, 
are impairing its beauty, and wasting its 
strength. “ Lust,” whatever be its particu- 
lar name, “haying conceived, bringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death,” Instead, therefore, of amusing 
or perplexing himself with inquiries into the 
general symptoms of disease, it concerns 
every man to study his own particular case ; to 
watch against “the sin which doth so easily 
beset him ;” to keep himself from his iniqui- 
ty; to discover, and to rectify the disorder of 
his own constitution, “ the plague of his own 
heart.” That where he is naturally, or by 
habit, weak, he’may become strong, “ through 
the grace that is in Christ.” 

Let us be instructed to value qualities, 
whether natural or acquired, not from their 
currency and estimation in the world, but from 
their appearance in the sight of God. “ As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts.”* “By him 
actions are weighed.” By his judgment we 
must stand or fall. Has'Heaven blessed thee, 
O man, with extraordinary gifts? Let it be 
a motive to humility, not a source of pride. 
It-isa trust of which thou must render an ac- 
count; and to whom men have committed 
much, of him will they require the more.” 
If hé who buries his one talent in the ground 
be criminal, what shall become of that man 
who dissipates and destroys ten in riotous 
living ? 

There is but one road to'a happy end—a 
holy life. There is’but one ground of hope, 
in death, to a guilty creature—the tercy of 
God through a Redeemer. Abraham saw the 
Saviour’s day afar off, believed and rejoiced. 
Balaam saw it afar off, persisted in impeni- 
tence and unbelief, and died without hope, 


* Isaiah lv. 9. 
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On the one, “the Star of Jacob” darted a 
mild and healthful influence, which cheered 
the path of life, and dispelled the horrors of 
the grave. On the other, it shot a baleful 
fire which drunk up the spirits, blasted pre- 
sent enjoyment, and increased the gloom of 
futurity.—Arise, O Star of Jacob, arise upon 
my head with healing in thy wings! Let 
me walk in thy light; let me “hasten to the 
brightness of thy rising!” Christian, “arise, 
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shine: for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee.”  “ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him ashe is.”** For ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. 
When Christ, who is our: life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” 
* 1 John iii. 2. f Col. iii 3, 4. 
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And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat onit, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away, and there was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God, 
and the books were opened, and another book was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were 


judged out of those things. which were written in the books according to their works. And the sea gave | 


up the dead which were in it: and death and hell gave up the dead which were in them: and they were 
judged every man according to their works —REvELaTion xx. 11—13. : 


Iv isa solemn thing for a. man to be judged 
of his own conscience. How sweet is the 
approving testimony of that bosom monitor 
and witness! but more bitter than death its 
upbraiding and reproaches, To stand at a 
human tribunal, with life or reputation, death 
or infamy, depending on the issue, can never 
appear a light matter to one who understands 
and feels the value of either. Even conscious 
innocence and integrity, accompanied with 
good hope toward God, court not the eye of 
public inquiry, but prefer the *secret, silent 
feast of inward peace, and of divine applause, 
to the public banquet of innocence proved 
and proclaimed by sound of trumpet. Serious 
it is to reflect that your name, your words, 
your conduct may become matter of record, 
and ages to come mention them with appro- 
bation and esteem, or with indignation and 
contempt. But every feeling of this sort is 
lost in the certain and more awful prospect 
of judgment to come. It is a light thing to 
be judged of man, who can only kill the 
body, and blight the reputation, and beyond 
that hath nothing more that he can do; 
but how formidable is the judgment of Him, 
who knows the heart, who records in “the 
book of his remembrance” the actions of the 
life, the words that fall from the tongue, the 
thoughts which arise in the heart; who will 
bring every secret thing to light, and “render 
to every man according to his works;” and 
who, “after he has killed, has power to destroy 
body and soul in hell.” . 


sheds on ages and generations past, we have 
ventured into the solemn mansions of the 
dead, and conversed with those silent instruct- 
ers who know not either to flatter or to fear ; 





‘ : . ‘| walked with 
Aided by the light which sacred history | ap 


and whom the Spirit of God has condescend- 
ed to delineate in their true colours and just 
proportions, that they may serve to us “ for 
doctrine, and for reproof, and for correction, 
and for instruction m righteousness.” We 
have plunged into ages beyond the flood, and 
contemplated human nature in its original 
glory; “ man,” as God made him, “ perfect ;” 
and man, as he made -himself, lost in the 
multitude of his own inventions. 

The “ first man, by whom came death—the 
figure of Him who should come, by whom is 
the resurrection of the dead: Adam, in whom 
all die: Christ, in whom all shall be made 
alive.” 

We have attended “righteous Abel” to 
the altar of God, and beheld the smoke of his 
“more excellent sacrifice” ascending ‘with 
acceptance to heaven: and “by which, he 


| being dead yet speaketh.” 


We have seen the hands of “ wicked Cain” 
besmeared with a brother’s blood; and the 
earth refusing to cover that blood, but calling 
to Heaven for vengeance on the murderer; 
and the guilty wretch rendered a terror to 
himself. 

We have seen these, one after another, 
dropping into the grave; and in that, the 
triumph of sin and death. But in Enoch we 
behold the triumph of faith and holiness, the 
triumph of almighty grace over sin and 
death, and over him who has the power of 
death. Our eyes follow “the hély man who 
d,” not to the “ dreary house 
appointed for all living,” but, through the 
higher regions of the air, toward the blessed 
abodes of immortality, till a cloud receives 
him out of our sight. | 


.We sought shelter with Noah, and his 


a 
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little saved remnant, from that deluee which 
destroyed a world of ungodly men, in the ark 
which God commanded ; which that “ preach- 
er of righteousness prepared for the saving 
of his house ;” and which Providence con- 
ducted and preserved amidst the wild uproar 
of contending’ elements—and with him per- 
ceived the wrathful storm spending its fury, 
and the dawning light of a day of mercy re- 
turning. . 

We have seen the renewed, restored world, 
again overspread with violence, ignorance, 


impiety, and idolatry: and the hope of the’ 


human race ready to be extinguished in the 


person of a wandering, aged, childless man }. 


that in*the decay of exhausted, expiring na- 
ture, the world might be made to see, and to 
acknowledge the vigour, the imfallibility, the 
unchangeableness of God’s covenant of pro- 
mise. We removed with that illustrious 
exile from place to place, and with joy beheld 
his faith crowned at length with the promised 
seed, “in whom all the families of the earth 
should be blessed.” i 

From that “tender plant,” that “ root out 
of a dry ground,” we saw a succession of 
fair and fruitful branches arise, while we 
studied ‘the noiseless, sequestered, contem- 
plative life of Isaac, and the active, varie- 
gated, chequered life of Jacob, his younger 
son. 

In the affliction of Joseph we felt ourselves 
afflicted, in his exaltation we rejoiced, and by 
his virtues and piety, in every variety of 
human condition, we received at once in- 
struction.and reproof. 

The sweet historian, who had disclosed 
all these wonders of antiquity to our view, 
opened to us all these stores of knowledge, 
all these sources of delight, comes forward 
himself at last upon the scene, and continues 
to minister to our pleasure and improvement, 
by a faithful and affecting detail of his own 
eventful story, and a candid display of his 
own sentiments, character, and conduct. 
What heart so hard as not to.melt at sight 
of yonder weeping babe, a deserted, exposed, 
perishing Hebrew child, floating down -the 
stream! What heart does not glow to see 
him the pride and ornament of Pharaoh’s 
imperial court, instructed in all the learning 
of the Egyptians! What bosom catches not 
the hallowed ardour of patriotic fire from the 
intrepid avenger of his country’s wrongs! 
In whatever situation or character we view 
him, whithersoever we follow his steps, 
we feel ourselves attracted, delighted, in- 
structed. . 

He furnishes us with the history of his 
brother Aaron and his family, and of the 
establishment of the Levitical priesthood, a 
type of the everlasting and unchangeable 
priesthood of the Redeemer. We attended 
the venerable pair of brothers to the top of 
the mountain, and beheld Aaron stript of 
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his pontifical robes, resigning his charge, 
closing his eyes in death ;. and heard Moses 
himself warned to prepare for his departure. : 

Not only by a display of worth and ex- 
cellence, but by a delineation of vice, by the 
exhibition of a “heart deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked,” has he con- 
veyed to us the means of instruction and 
improvement; in presenting us with the 
portrait of Balaam, who “loved the wages 
of unrighteousness.” In the character of 
that bad man, we behold the humiliating 


‘union of great talents and a corrupted heart ; 


prophetic gifts and moral deprayity; know- 
ledge of the truth, and wilful adherence to 
error; admiration of virtue, and fixed habits 
of vice; an earnest wish to “die the death 
of the righteous,” with a deliberate determi- 
nation to live the life of the wicked; and 
all this mystery of iniquity explained in one 
short-sentence; his heart went out after its 
covetousness. 
All these have passed in review before us; 
and their existence, in succession to one 
another, occupies a space of two thousand 
five hundred: years. But the text. collects 
them, and us, and all succeeding generations 
of men, into one great co-existent assembly, 
to undergo a judgment infinitely more solemn 
than ever was pronounced from human tri- 
bunal! a judgment infallible, final, irreversi- 
ble; which shall bring to trial, and condemn 
all hasty, rash, erroneous judgments of men, 
clear injured innocence, bring to light and 
reward hidden worth, abase’ insolence and 
pride, detect and expose hypocrisy. .Let the 
prospect.of it direct all our inquiries, animate 
all our exertions, dictate all our decisions on 
the character and conduct of other men, and 
influence, form, and govern our own. ‘Thus 
the review of preceding personages and 


‘events, and the proseae those to come 


shall be animated, improved, sanctified ; thus 
shall we feel our interest in, and connexion 
with the church of God universal, of every 
age, and converse with Moses and the pro- 
phets as our contemporaries, countrymen, 
and friends, whom we shall shortly join, and 
be united to them in bonds of pure and ever- 
lasting love. Recollecting times past, antici- 
pating ages to come, let us draw near and 
consider this great sight, and may God grant 
us to feel and improve its influence. | 

The imagery of the scene is sublime and 
striking. “I saw a great white throne.” 
“A throne,” royal state, established empire, 
acknowledged sway, the right and power of 
judgment united, universal, everlasting, un- 
controllable dominion, A “great” throne. 
The seat of kings is raised a little above the 
people ; that of Solomon had six steps; 1vory 
and gold lent their combined aid to enrich 
and adorn it. But what is the glory of Solo- 
mon? his throne, orice the seat of wisdom, 
to whose oracular voice foreign potentates 
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and their nations listened with admiration 
and respect, was at length dishonoured, de- 
graded, defiled by the impurities of idolatry, 
and by the imprudence and apostacy of him 
who sat upon it; and thus deprived of one of 
its firmest supporters, it shook under him, 
and he at length dropped from it, a monu- 
ment of the nothingness and vanity of human 
grandeur, wealth, and wisdom. ‘Ten of its 
twelve props slipt from beneath it, through 
the imprudence of his son; and, after a few 
convulsive struggles, it sunk at length into 
‘the dust, a poor, precarious, subordinate 
throne, subject to the lordly state of an 
Assyrian prince. What is the glory of angels 
that excel in strength? Delegated power, 
derived splendour, imparted wisdom, dignity 
under authority. But, behold on yonder 
radiant throne, one “made so much better 
than the angels, as he hath by inheritance 
obtained a more excellent name than they.” 
“He maketh his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flame of fire. But unto the Son 
he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever; a sceptre of righteousness, is the 
sceptre of thy kingdom.” “Sit on my right 
hand until I make thine enemies ‘thy foot- 
stool.” Behold “the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up,” surrounded with 
the seraphim, crying continually unto one 
another, and saying, “ Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full 
of his goodness.” 

“A great white throne,” the emblem of 
purity, truth, and righteousness; itself un- 
sullied, and purifying all that approach it. 
“ Righteousness and judgment are the habi- 
tation of his throne; mercy and truth go be- 
fore his face.” “Shall not the Judge of the 
whole earth do right?’ With the purest 
intention, with the highest degree of human 
sagacity, with the most extensive knowledge 
of the law} and the most determined resolu- 
tion faithfully to apply it, earthly tribunals 
are not secure from error; craft may over- 
reach wisdom; hypocrisy may disguise the 
truth, or cover falsehood; the stream of 
justice may be diverted or forced out of its 
channel, and the pellucid tide undergo a 
temporary pollution. The princes of this 
world must see with the eyes and hear with 
the ears of other men; the worthy and the 
wise may, of course, be kept at a distance, 
while demerit, wickedness, and folly bask.in 
the sunshine of royal favour. But yonder 
radiant throne applies an infallible test to all 
that approach it: hypocrisy drops the mask, 
the windings of deceit and cunning stand 
exposed, the brazen, imposing forehead of 
impudence is covered with a blush, and the 
stony, unfeeling, unrelenting heart is dis- 
solved into water—modest worth rears its 
drooping head, conscious. integrity expands 
its glowing bosom, and purity seeks the 
source from which it sprang. ° 
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Observe the difference ; mark the changes 
which these undergo, as they draw nigh; 
see the hardened sinner, cased in sevenfold 
adamant, advancing with intrepid step, striv- 
ing to make assurance pass for innocence. 
But, lo, the rays of that white throne have 


fallen upon him; the spots begin to appear, 


they grow blacker and blacker, he gradually 
becomes abominable and more abominable; 
odious to the beholder, a terror to himself, 
he shrinks from inquiry, darkness is diffused 
around from the brightness of that light; he 
calls upon the mountains to fall upon him, 
and upon the hills to cover him. 

Not so the humble follower of the Lamb. 
His countenance becomes more and more 
serene, his confidence increases, every ble- 
mish disappears, “the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon him,” his lustre brightens as he 
proceeds, at length he is united to, he is lost 
in the fountain of joy. 

“T saw him that sat on it.” “No man 
hath seen God at any time.” Remove that 
cloud, that vapour, and I am unable stead- 
fastly to behold the face of the sun; how 
much more, the face of Him who-arrays the 
sun in all his effulgence! If he raise his 
voice a little louder in the whirlwind, or im 
the thunder, I am overwhelmed and lost. 

Ah! it is conscious guilt that appals me, 
that clothes the face of God with terror, that 
roars in the tempest, that raises the voice of 
the mighty thunder: but, “reconciled unto 
God,” “justified by faith,” I “have peace 
with God,” I see as I am seen, I know as I 
am known; “ beholding with open face as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord,” lo, the be- 
liever is gradually “changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” “The only begotten 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” 

Did the pomp and wisdom of an earthly . 
potentate dazzle and delight the eyes of a 
sovereion like himself, and constrain. one 
inured to scenes of magnificence to cry out, 
“Tt was a true report that I heard in mine 
own land, howbeit I believed not the words, 
until I came, and mine eyes had seen it: and 
behold the half was not told me!” What then 
will it be to see, with the beloved disciple, 
“a great white throne, and him who sits 
upon it,” with the myriads of the heavenly 
host bending before it, rejoicing without 
trembling. 

Grant me, gracious God, now to see thee 
in these thy lower works, in the wonders of 
thy providence, in the exceeding riches of 
thy grace, in the face of thy Son Christ Jesus, 
and thereby prepare me for seeing thee as 
thou art, and for being made like unto thee! 
Place me with thy servant Moses upon a 
rock, put me in a clift of the rock, cover me 
with thy hand while thou passest by, remove 
thy hand, that I may trace thy presence in 
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the blessings thou hast left behind thee, that 
I may be strengthened to meet the direct 
rays of thy countenance, when thou comest 
to “be glorified in thy saints, and admired in 
all them that believe. “From whose face 
the earth and the heaven fled-away, and there 
was found no place for them.”’ 

“ All these things shall be dissolved. The 
heavens shall pass away with great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also, and the works that are 
therein shall be burnt up.” “They shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment; as a ves- 
ture shalt thou change them, and they shall 
be changed. But thou art the same.” God 
“ spake and it was done; he gave command- 
ment and it stood fast.” “At his word 
earth and heaven rose out of chaos,” and lo, 
he looks them into nothing again; they shrink 
from his presence, they vanish at his nod, 
they cannot abide the brightness of his com- 
ing. They have fulfilled their day, they 
have accomplished the purpose of him who 
made them, they have contributed their aid 
toward the rearing of a more glorious fabric, 
and having become unnecessary, that. mo- 
ment disappear. 

The local and transient effects of an earth- 
quake, a hurricane, an inundation, are strik- 
ing, impressive, and permanent: proud cities 
levelled to the earth, or swallowed up of it: 
fertile plains overwhelmed with a briny or a 
fiery tide; the glory of man sought, but not 
to be found. But what is this to the dissolu- 
tion of a globe? Surely the balance must be 
destroyed, a blank in nature take place, and 
wild uproar ensue. No, the. vision repre- 
sents a whole system passing away; that 
sun, and all the surrounding planets, and in- 
numerablé other “planets circling other 
suns,” lost, yet not missed; ‘fled, “as the 
baseless fabric of a vision,” and not a wreck 
left behind ; and yet no schism, no deficiency 
in the body; for the promise of the Eternal 
immediately repairs the loss; he makes “ all 
things new;” “new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

With the heavens and the earth, the little, 
fading interests and distinctions of the world 
vanish also. Before his face all is reduced 
to one level, all is composed and tranquil- 
lized; every one reads his doom in the face 
of the sovereign Judge. The heavens and 
earth have fled away, but the rational beings 
which peopled them remain; they are of a 
more enduring substance, they partake of 
the nature of God himself, they are immor- 
tal, eternal like him. “I saw,” says John, 
“the dead small and great stand before 
God.” 

When time was, these were distinctive 
characters. There was the infant of days, 
and the hoary head, the inhabitant of the pa- 
lace, and of the cottage, the learned and the 
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illiterate, the slave and his master. But 
these marks of difference are for ever abo- 
lished. Indeed they were long before abo- 
lished. Before that great and notable day 
of the Lord came, before the judgment was 
set, or the books were opened, disease. and 
death, and the grave had levelled all the dis- 
tinctions of this world; had reduced the scep- 
tred monarch to the condition of the peasant, 
annulled the difference between the slave 
and his master. The decisive hour is now 
come which is for ever to determine who is 
henceforth to be accounted small, and who 
great: the hour that shall bring to light hid- 
den worth, and thrust presumptuous pride 
into outer darkness; that shall exalt the good 
to the throne of God,‘and plunge the wicked 
into the depths of hell. 

The dead small and great. Even the aw- 
ful distinction between the dead and the 
living shall then be done away. They were 
dead, but are alive again; “for all live to 
him.” Behold the mouldering earth, before 
it be for ever dissolved, restoring to existence 
every particle of itself which once entered 
into the composition of a human being, which 
was once animated with the breath of life. 
Behold the spacious sea, before it be for ever 
dried up, surrendering its hidden treasure, 
not the silver, and gold, and jewels which its 
vast womb contains, but the innumerable 
myriads of men and women it had been in- 
satiately devouring during so many ages, 


-and whom it can no longer cover or conceal. 


The sound of the last trumpet has dispelled 
their long slumber. See, they emerge from 
their watery bed, they spring up into new- 
ness of life, their eyes again behold the light, 
the light of an eternal day, they swim through 
regions of transparent air, they can die no 
more, they hasten to appear before their 
Judge. Behold the grim king of terrors, 
faithful to his trust, giving inthe exact re- 
gister of his wide domain, resigning his aw- 
ful empire, restoring his captives to life and 
liberty, and their rightful Lord ; not one lost, 
not one detained: and the great destroyer is . 
at length himself destroyed. 

. And for what purpose this mighty prepa- 
ration, this second birth of nature, this new 
creation of God? Behold an assembled world, 
from the father of the human .race down to 
the youngest of his sons, stand before God. 
They stand as subjects in the presence of 
their Sovereign, as expectants before the 
eternal Arbiter of their destiny. In his eyes, 
in their own consciences they read their 
doom; they stand to hear the irreversible de- 
cree; their posture speaks acknowledgment 
of the right of judging, submission to autho- 
rity, acquiescence in the wisdom and justice 
of the Judge. But that erect attitude must 
quickly change into the prostration of dutiful 
and grateful children, or of foes subdued, of 
wretches condemned: for lo. 
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The books are opened, and judgment be- 
gins. It is spoken after the manner of men. 
Earthly judges refer to statutes as the rule 
of their decisions; men are tried by the laws 
of their country, and because human facul- 
ties are limited and imperfect, the memory 
unretentive, the understanding liable to error, 
the heart warped by partial affections, facts 
must be preserved in written documents, to 
prevent alteration or mistake, the law ex- 
pressed in clear and distinct terms, and the. 
cause, not the person, of the party, held up as 
the object of judgment. But what need of 
books or of records to assist the memory of 
Him who is omniscience, to whom are known 


- all his own works, and all the ways of men 


‘from the foundation of the world; whose will 


is the law; and who knows no distinction 
but that between truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong? What need of external evidence, 
of the testimony of others, when every man 
carries the evidence in his own bosom, and 
is acquitted or condemned of his own con- 
science? What, O man; are the contents 
of these awful books? ‘Ihe words thou art 
now speaking, the pursuits in which thou art 
now engaged, the spirit by which thou art 
now actuated. Thou art every day filling 
up the record, with thy hand enrolling thine 
own honour or shame; and the unfolding of, 
that day shall reveal that only which thou 
thyself hast written. On thyself it rests, 
whether the last solemn discovery is to cover 
thee with everlasting contempt, or to crown 
thee with joy unspeakable, and full of glory: 
whether the opening of the book of life is to 
display thy name in golden characters to 
angels and men, or the register of condem- 
nation consign thee to everlasting. punish- 
ment. The book that shall be opened is none 
other than the book of scripture, the infalli- 
ble rule of faith and manners, and according 
as thou art conformed unto, fallest short 
of, or exceedest that standard, so shall.thy 
doom be. 

They were judged every man according 
to their works. In this mixed and imperfect 
state, it frequently happens that the. guilty 
escape, and the innocent suffer. “The fa- 
thers eat sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” Princes play the madman, 
and quarrel, and fight, and myriads of unof. 


fending wretches pay the forfeit of that folly. 


But before yonder tribunal every one appears 
to answer for himself; every one comes to 
reap the fruit of his own doings. “Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, O God, 
for in thy sight shall no flesh living be justi- 
fied.” “If thou, Lord, shouldst mark ini- 
quities, O. Lord, who shall stand?” “ Have 
merey upon me, O God, according to thy 
loving-kindness, according unto the multi- 
tude of thy tender mercies blot out my trans- 
gressions.” “ Behold, O God, our Shield, 
and look upon the face of thine Anointed.” 
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In meditating on this subject, let us learn 
to forbear from exercising this dread preroga- 
tive of the Eternal, let us refrain from judging. 
God has challenged this right with emphatic 
solemnity as his own: “ Judgment is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” “ All judg- 
ment is committed unto the Son.” “ There- 
fore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever, 
thou art that judgest : for wherein thot judg- 
est another thou condemnest thyself; fer thou 
that judgest doest the same things. But we 
are sure that the judgment of God is accord- 
ing to truth, against them which commit such 
things, And thinkest thou this, O man, that 
judgest them which do such things, and doest 
the same, that thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God? Or despisest thou the riches 
of his goodness and forbearance, and long- 
suffering, not knowing that the goodness of 
God leadeth thee to repentance? But after 
thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest 
up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath, 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God ; who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds: to them who by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and 
honour, and immortality ; eternal, life: but 
unto them that are contentious, and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness ; 
indignation and wrath: tribulation and an- 
guish upon every soul of man that doth evil, 
of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. But 
glory, honour, and peace to every man that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to 
the Gentile. For there is no respect of per- 
sons with God.”* 

But while by every serious consideration 
thou art restrained, ignorant fallible creature, 
from judging another,—by every serious con- 
sideration thou art encouraged, constrained 
to examine and to judge.thyself. It may be'the 
means of preventing, of averting the righteous 
judgment of God. It will lead thee to the 
discovery of thy own weakness, and thereby 
become a source of wisdom and strength. 
It will unfold the deceitfulness of sin, and the 
treachery of thie own heart, and lead thee 
in trembling hope to the blood of sprinkling, 
which taketh away the sin of the world. It 
will render thee compassionate and gentle 
to the infirmities of others, because that thou 
also hast smned. It will produce “ godly 
sorrow, which worketh repentance unto sal- 
vation, not to be repented of.” It will render 
the promises of “ mercy to pardon, and of 
grace to help in every time of need,” precious 
to thy soul. It will help to regulate thy path 
through life, and diminish the terrors of 
death. 

Finally, habitual and rooted impressions 
of a judgment to come, will serve as a sup- 
port under the rash censures and the unjust 
decisions of men. From the strife of tongues, 
| from the hatred of a merciless world, you can 

* Rom. ii. 1—11. 
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retire to the silent feast of a conscience void 
of offence ; and with confidence appeal from 
the angry tribunal of a creature like thyself, 
to Him who knoweth thy heart, who seeth in 


-secret, and will reward thee openly. “ Bless- 


ed are ye when men Shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad: for great is your re- 


ward in heaven.”. ‘ Who shall lay any thing. 


to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that 
justifieth : who is he that condemneth?” Be- 
hold that “ great multitude which no man 
cam number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, standing before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands, and 
erying with a loud voice, saying, Salvation 
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unto our God, which sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.” “ What are these which 
are arrayed in white robes? And whence 
came they?” ‘“ These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed _ 
their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.. Therefore are they before the 
throne:of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple: and he that sitteth on the — 
throne shall dwell among them. .They shall — 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more, nei- 
ther shall the sun light on them, nor any heat, 
For the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters; and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.””* / 

* Rev. vii. 9—17, 
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And they journeyed from mount Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass the land of Edom: and the 
soul of the people was much discouraged because of the way. And the people spake against God, and, 
against Moses, Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt, to die in the wilderness? for there is no 
bread, neither is there any water, and our soul loatheth this light bread. And the Lord sent fiery ser- 
pents among the people; and they bit the people, and much people of Israel died. Therefore the peo- 
ple came to Moses, and said, We have sinned, for we have spoken against the Lord,*and against thee; 
pray unto the Lord that he take away the serpents from us: and Moses prayed for the people. And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole: and it shall come to pass that 


# 


every one thatis bitten, when he looketh upon it shall live. 


And Moses made a serpent of brass, and put 


it upon a pole, and it came to pass, that if aserpent had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, 


he lived.—NumsBers xxi. 4—9. 


Tue restlessness, peevishness, and discon- 
tent, which.men are “continually expressing, 
prove at once the degeneracy and corruption 
of human nature, and furnish a strong pre- 
sumption of the immortality of the soul. To 


‘behold one generation after another, of mo- 


ping, melancholy, sullen, surly beings, in the 
midst ofan overflowing profusion of blessings, 
charging God foolishly, tormenting them- 
selves unnecessarily, and disturbing others 
maliciously, clearly demonstrates, that man is 
alienated from his Maker, at variance with 
himself, and unkindly disposed towards his 
brother: in other words, that he is a fallen, 
corrupted creature. To behold men, what- 
ever they have attained, whatever they pos- 
sess, forgetting the things which are behind, 
and eagerly reaching forward to those which 
are before, the eye never satisfied with see- 
ing, nor the ear with hearing, is a presump- 
tion at least, if not a proof, that we are de- 
signed of our Creator for something this world 
has not to bestow ; that some principle in our 
nature is superior to the gross and grovelling 
pursuits in which we are warmly engaged, 
Dat in which we find and we take no rest : 
2T 





and thus the very misery we feel is a presen- 
timent of the felicity which we were created 
to enjoy. But alas! our dissatisfaction with 
sublunary good things, “the things which 
are seen and temporal,” is not the result of 
experience, nor the resignation of a mind 
humbled to the will of God. No, it is the 
miserable effect and expression of insatiable 
desire, of unmortified pride, of disappointed 
ambition. If we arrive at our object with 
ease, its value is diminished by the facility of 
acquisition ; if obstacles lie in the way, and 
possession be removed by distance of time 
dnd space, we are quickly discouraged, and 
timidly give up the pursuit. When empty, 
there is no end of our complaints ; when full, 
we loathe and reject the best things: if we 
succeed, our prosperity destroys us with folly, 
insolence, and self-indulgence ; if we fail, we 
are undone through shame, chagrin, and re- — 
sentment; if we shun the rock of “ vanity” 
on the one side, we are sucked into the whirl- 
pool of “vexation of spirit” upon the other. 
The history of Israel is, in truth, the his- 
tory of human nature. Did they discover a 
stubbornness which no calamity could tame, 
20° 
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no kindness could mollify : a levity which no 
steadiness of discipline could fix, a perfidious- 
ness which no plea can excuse, an ingratitude 
which no partiality can extenuate, a stupidi- 
ty which no intelligence can account for, a 

timidity and a rashness which no reason can 
explain? Alas, we need not travel to the 


_ deserts of Arabia, nor look back to the days 


of the golden calf, nor of the waters of Meri- 
bah, for the persons who discovered such a 
spirit. We have but to look into our own 
hearts, we have but to review our own lives, 
in order to be satisfied, that such a spirit has 
existed, that it is shamefully odious in itself, 
highly offensive in the sight of God, and that 
we have good reason to abhor ourselves, “ and 
repent in dust and ashes.” 

We have pursued the history of Aaron and 
of Balaam in a continued series, that we 
might prosecute the remainder of the history 
of Moses, without any farther interruption: 
we therefore omitted in its proper place that 
portion of it, which is partly recorded in the 
verses I have read: but it is of infinitely too 
great importance to be passed over wholly in 
silence, and therefore we look back, and 
bring it into view, as an useful subject of 
meditation this evening. . 

Moses had lately descended from mount 
Hor, whither he had been summoned to per- 
form the last offices of humanity to Aaron, his 
brother: with mixed emotions, no doubt, 
which alternately marked the man and the 
believer: mourning and mortified, yet pa- 
tient, composed, and resigned to the will of 
Heaven. In executing sentence of death 
upon his brother, he heard the voice of God 
again pronouncing his own doom; a doom in 
which, with the ordinary feelings of humani- 
ty, he acquiesces with reluctance, but must 
however acquiesce. But though death was 
before his eyes, and could be at no great dis- 
tance, it abates nothing of his ardour for the 
glory of God, and the good of Israel; it 
breaks in upon no duty of his station, it dis- 
turbs not the benevolence, gentleness, and 
serenity of his temper: he lives, acts, in- 
structs to the very last; and exhibits an in- 
structive example of that happy firmness and 
equanimity of soul, removed alike from stoic- 
al indifference, and contempt of death, and 
fond, infirm, unreasonable attachment to life. 
We find him accordingly, in his 120th year, 
and the last of his life, not only engaged in 
employments suitable to age, those of delibe- 
rating, advising, and instructing ; but exert- 
ing all the activity and vigour of youth, in 
planning and executing sundry military en- 
terprises. 

We should be-surprised, did we not know 
the cause of it, to find Israel in the fortieth 
year from their deliverance out of Egypt, just 
where we saw them the first month, by the 
way of the Red Sea, journeying from mount 
Hor; and even then, though every thing 
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seemed to be pressing them forwards to the 
possession of Canaan, not led of their heavenly 
Guide directly forwards in the nearest tract, 
but obliged to fetch a compass round the 
whole land of Edom, the possession allotted 
to, and already bestowed upon the posterity 
of Esau. But Israel, and in them mankind, 
was thereby instructed to revere the destina- 


' tions of Providence, to respect the rights, pro- 


perty, and privileges of others: that reason 
and religion, as well as sympathy and hu- 
manity, oblige a man to submit to the incon- 
veniency of a journey somewhat more tedious 
and fatiguing, instead of attempting to cut a 
nearer passage for himself, through the bowels 
and blood of his brother. 

The consciousness of having acted well, in 
taking this circuitous march round the land 
of Edom, and that they thus acted by the 
command of God, ought to have reconciled 
the minds of these Israelites to the little in- 
conveniences of the way ; but their historian 
and leader, with his usual fidelity, informs us, 
that “the soul of the people was much dis- 
couraged because of the way.” - 

Men frequently do their duty with so illa 
grace, that it becomes as offensive as down- 
right disobedience; the manner of compli- 
ance has the air of a refusal. God loves 
cheerfulness in every thing; a cheerful, libe- 
ral giver; a cheerful, thankful receiver; a 
cheerful, active doer ; a cheerful, patient suf- 
ferer. And what an alleviating considera- 
tion is it, under the pressure of whatever ca- 
lamity! ‘This burden is imposed on me by 
the hand of my heavenly Father; this is a 
sore evil, but God can turn it into good.” 
“This affliction is not joyous, but grievous; 
nevertheless, afterwards it shall yield the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness.” When 
we are out of humour at one thing we 
are dissatisfied with every person, and every 
thing; a harsh spirit and a hasty tongue 
spare neither God nor man. “The people 
spoke against God, and against Moses. 
Wherefore have ye brought us up out of 
Egypt to die in the wilderness? for there is 
no bread, neither is there any water; and our 
soul loatheth this light bread.” 

Objects viewed through the medium of pas- 
sion, like those strange, uncouth appearances 
which are seen in glasses of a certain con- ° 
struction, have little or no resemblance to 
what they are in nature and truth. They 
are distorted and disfigured; magnified to 
such a degree as to become hideous, or dimi 
nished so as to become imperceptible; and 
according to the fit of the moment, men turn 
the one end or the other of the perspective to 
the eye, and what they contemplate is ac- 
cordingly removed toa great distance, and 
reduced to nothing, or brought nigh, enlarged, 
and brightened up. Employing this false 
kind of optics, Israel now considers Egypt 
and all its hardships with desire and regret, 
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and looks forward to Canaan with coldness 
and distrust. The miraculous stream that 
followed them from the rock is no water at 
all, and manna, angel’s food, is accounted 
light bread. We are too little aware of the 
sinfulness and folly of discontent, and there- 
fore indulge in it without fear or reserve. We 
do not reflect that it is to arraign at once the 
wisdom and goodness of God: to rob him of 
the right of judgment, and madly to increase 
the evil which was too heavy before. 

In general, the righteous Governor of the 
world permits this evil affection to punish it- 
self; and can there be a greater punishment, 
than to leave’a sullen, dissatisfied wretch to 
devour his own spleen? But in the instance 
before us, he was provoked to superadd to 
this mental plague, a grievous external chas- 
tisement. ‘And the Lord sent fiery ser- 
pents among the people, and they bit the 
people, and much people of Israel died.” 
These might be the natural production of the 
wilderness, but providentially armed for the 
occasion with a greater malignancy of poi- 
son, or produced in greater abundance, or 
roused toa higher degree of ferocity. For 
what are the instruments which God employs 
toavenge himself of his enemies? He needs 
not to create a new thing in the earth; the 
simplest creature can doit. Nature, animate 
and inanimate, is ready to take up his quar- 
rel; the frost or the fire, continued a little 
longer, or rendered a little more intense, will 
soon subdue the proudest of his adversa- 
ries. It isnot the least of the miracles of 
divine mercy, that Israel had been preserved 
so long from the fury of those noxious insects 
with which tlie desert swarmed, as Moses 
justly remarks in recapitulating the history 
of God’s goodness to that people during a for- 
ty years’ pilgrimage. “Lest thine heart be 
lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee forth out of the land of 
Egypt, from the house of bondage; who led 
thee through that great and terrible wilder- 
ness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scor- 
pions, and drought, where there was no wa- 
ter; who brought thee forth water out of the 
rock of flint.”’* 

The rage of these dreadful creatures, which 
had been during so long a period by a super- 
natural power suppressed, now freed from 
that curb, becomes a party too strong for a 


mighty host, flushed with recent victory.. 


While therefore we adore and admire the 
goodness which multiplies the necessary and 
useful part of the vegetable and animal tribes 
with such astonishing liberality, and limits 
those which are noxious with such consum- 
mate wisdom and irresistible power, let us 
tremble to think how easily he can remove 
the barrier which restrains the wrath of the 
creature, and arma fly with force sufficient 
for our destruction. But the intention of God 
‘ * Deut. viii. 14, 15. 
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in punishing is correction and amendment, 
not ruin; returning mercy therefore meets 
the first symptoms of repentance, and a re- 
medy is pointed out the moment that misery 
is felt; which sweetly discloses to us the 
meltings of fatherly affection, outrunning and 
preventing filial wretchedness. 

But what strange method of cure have we 
here? The poison of a serpent counteracted, 
and its malignity destroyed, not by an exter- 
nal application, not by the virtue of an anti- 
dote possessed of certain natural qualities, but 
by a blessing annexed to the use of an instru- 
ment in itself inadequate, and an action of 
the patient himself, flowing from his own will, 
and called forth by the appointment and com- 
mand of God. The author of that excellent 
book, entitled the Wisdom of Solomon, has a 
beautiful reference to this story, when he 
says, 

of For when the horrible fierceness of wild 
beasts came upon these, and they perished 
with the stings of crooked serpents, thy wrath 
endured not for ever. But they were trou- 
bled for a small season, that they might be 
admonished, having a sign of salvation, to put 
them in remembrance of the commandment 
of thy law. For he that turned towards it, 
was not saved by the thing that he saw, but 
by thee, that art the Saviour of all. And in 
this thou madest thine enemies confess, that 
it is thou who deliverest from all evil.’’* 

But the grand commentary on the history 
of the fiery serpents is furnished by Christ 
himself, in his conversation with Nicodemus, 
the Jewish ruler. .“ As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up; that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” 

From this it is evident that many particu- 
lars in the Jewish history and political eco- 
nomy, had an interest and importance which 
extended far beyond the present moment, or 
the sensible and obvious appearance of things. 
And in this particular instance our blessed 
Lord has furnished us with an instructive 
example, which ought to serve as a rule, 
for the application and use of figurative, 
allegorical, and typical subjects. Here he 
enters into no detail ; pursues no parallel or 
contrast through a multiplicity of particulars; 
furnishes no wings to the imagination; but 
fixing on one great, general view of the sub- 
ject, renders it thereby more powerful and 
impressive. He was conversing with a ruler 
of the Jews; was explaining to him the na- 
ture and end of his own mission ; was. deduc- 
ing the nature and tendency of the gospel 
dispensation from the established rites of the 
Mosaic, and the received facts of the Jewish 
history, with which Nicodemus was perfect- 
ly well acquainted. In this case he refers 
to a noted event, and appeals from it to one 

* Wisdom, ch. xvi, } John iii, 14, 15. 
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which was shortly to take place, betwixt 
which a striking line of resemblance should 
be apparent—The elevation of the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, for the healing of 
the Israelites who were perishing by the en- 
vemoned stings of the fiery serpents—and 
the elevation of the Son of Man upon the 
cross, the propitiation for the sins of the 
world; that when this last display of the di- 
vine justice and mercy should be, exhibited, 
Nicodemus, and every intelligent and honest 
disciple of Moses might be satisfied that 
“God had at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners,” presented a8 in a glass to the fathers, 
the method of redemption by Jesus Christ. 

All the application, then, which the words 
of the Saviour himself warrant us to make of 
this passage to him, is reduced to a few obvi- 
ous and striking particulars. ‘ Fools,” such as 
the Israelites in the desert, and transgressors 
of the divine law in general, “ because of 
their transgression, and because of their ini- 

“quities, are afflicted. Their soul abhorreth 
all manner of meat; and they draw near un- 
to the gates of death. Then they cry unto 
the Lord in their trouble, and he saveth them 
out of their distresses. He sent his word 
and healed them, and delivered them from 
their destructions.”* 

The root of the evil, the cause of the plague, 
is to’ be found in human perversity and diso- 
bedience. The faithful and obedient sleep 
safe and secure. in the lion’s den; to the 
proud and rebellicus the innoxious worm is 
converted into a fiery serpent, full of deadly 
poison. The remedy for this sore evil is to 
be traced up to the divine compassion, power, 
and goodness. 

The means of cure are not such as human 
wisdom would have devised, or the reason of 
man approved; they are the sovereign ap- 
pointment of Heaven. The effect is preter- 
natural, yet real : and reason rejoices in what 
it.could not have discovered. The sight of 
a lifeless serpent of metal, working as an 
antidote to the mortal poison of one alive; 
incredible, absurd! Such was the doctrine 
of the cross in the eyes of prejudice, and phi- 
losophy, “and science, falsely so called.” 
“For the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish, foolishness; but unto us which 
are saved, it is the power of God. For it is 
written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
and will bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent. Where is the wise? where is 
thescribe? where isthe disputer of this world? 
hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world? For after that in the wisdom of God, 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe. For the Jews require a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom. But 
we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews, a 
stumbling block; and unto the Greeks, fool- 

* Psalm cvii, 17—20. 
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ishness: but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God.”* 

The virtue flowed from the divine appoint- 
ment, operating together with the believing 
act of the patient. "I'o the sufferer who averts 
his face, or wilfully and contemptuously shuts 
his eyes, that banner is displayed in vain; no 
virtue issues from it, he perishes in his unbe- 
lief. To the despiser, the impenitent, the 
careless, Christ has died in vam. In the ex= 
tension of all God’s acts of grace to men, to 
produce the full effect, there must of neces- 
sity be an unity of design and exertion be- 
tween the giver and the receiver, between 
him who acts and him who is acted upon. 
Man’s body is “ dust of the ground,” mere 
matter, separated from the spirit, incapable 
of motion or direction. Even that active, 
penetrating organ, the eye, is but a little 
lump of pellucid clay, till the vital principle, 
the breath of God, kindle its fires, and direct 
itsrays. It is this vital principle which, pro- 
ceeding from God, exists in him, and pos- 
sesses the power of rising and returning to 
him. The believing Israelite hears, in dying 
agonies, the proclamation of deliverance, lifts 
up his drooping head, looks, and is healed ; 
his will meets the will of God, and the cure 
is already performed. The perishing sinner 
hears the voice of the Son of God and lives. 
Lifted up upon the cross he utters his voice, 
“ Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth ; for Iam God, and there is none 
else.”+ One of his fellow-sufferers hardens 
his heart and reviles him, turns from the Sa- 
viour with disdain, and dies impenitent—the 
other hears with rapture the joyful sound, 
clings to the hope of salvation, prays in faith, 
and passes with him into paradise. ; 

But the circumstance on which Chris 
chiefly rests, is Moses “lifting up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness.” Moses probably had 
not a clear apprehension of the extensive 
meaning and import of the act he was per- 
forming, any more than the dying men who 
were the subjects of the cure. They looked 
no farther than the present moment, and for 
relief from a malady which affected the body. 
But, like the high priest in later times, they 
were prophesying, without being conscious 


of it. He was erecting, and the congregation’ 


in the wilderness contemplating an antic¢i- 
pated representation of the great medium of 
salvation, which God had appointed from the 
foundation of the world ; and had, in a variety 
of other predictions, circumstantially declared 
and described, at different periods to mankind. 
These predictions were slumbering, unno- 
ticed, neglected, misunderstood, even by the 
wise and prudent, in the sacred.volume, a 
dead letter, till Christ, their quickening spirit, 
gave them life and motion, and a meaning 
which they had not before. 


* 1 Cor. i. I8—24. { Isa. xlv. 22. 
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In the scene that passed in the wilderness 
we behold the shadow of good thing's to come, 
a préfiguration of the death which Christ 
should die. He is here “ evidently set forth 
crucified before us,” according to his own 
words, descriptive of “ the decease which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.” “ And I, 
if I be litted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.”* 

This same idea, we have just observed,. 
had been suggested by the evangelical pro- 
phet Isaiah, and a similar-expression is put 
into the Saviour’s mouth by that harbinger 
of the Prince of Peace. “ Look unto me and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for 
I am God, and there is none else.” 

And in another place, speaking of gospel 
times, ** At that day shall a man look to his 
Maker, and his eyes shall have respect to 
the Holy One of Israel.” + 

Thus was Moses, by what he did, and 
Isaiah, by what he wrote, pointing out to the 
world one and the same great object, Christ 
Jesus, “ the end of the law for righteousness ;” 
the substance of the types; the accomplish- 
ment of prophecy and promise; the bruiser 
of theserpent’s head ; the restorer of defaced, 
defiled, degraded humanity. And thus we 
are taught to regard with peculiar respect, 
an event which Providence has, in so many 
different ways, rendered illustriously consp1- 
cuous; the death of Christ on the accursed 
tree. ; 

We shall have exhibited to you all that 
Moses and the prophets, all that the historian 
and the evangelist have suggested, on the 
subject of the brazen serpent, when we have 
led your attention to the impious and idola- 
trous use made of it in after times. -That 
this illustrious instrument of Israel’s deliver- 
ance in the wilderness, should be carefully 
preserved, asa monument of the divine power 
and goodness, and by length of time acquire 
venerability and respect among the other 
valuable memorials of antiquity, is not to be 
wondered at. But every thing may be per- 
verted; and a corrupt disposition has ever 
manifested itself in man, to exalt into the 
place of God, something that isnot God. Ac- 
cordingly we find, about eight centuries from 
its original fabrication, even in the days of 
Hezekiah, the brazen serpent exalted to di- 
vine honours, and a besotted people rendering 
that homage tothe mean, which was due 

* John xii. 32. - } Isa. xvii. 7. 
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only to the hand which employed it. The zeal 

of that pious prince, therefore, is worthy of" 
commendation, who, in reforming the abuses - 
of religion, which prevailed at the time that, 

he mounted the throne of Judah, abolished 

this among the rest. Regardless of the pur- 

pose for which it was at first framed ; of the 

venerable hand which formed and reared it, 

and of the lapse of so many years which had 

stamped respect upon it, “ he brake in pieces 

the brazen serpent which Moses had made ; 

for unto those days the children of Israel did 

burn incense to it, and he called it Nehush- 

tan,”* by way of contempt—a piece of 

brass. 

On this part of the. history of Moses, pagan 
antiquity has founded the fabulous history of 
Esculapius, the pretended god of medicine, 
whose symbol was a serpent twisted round a 
rod. The learned have, through a variety 
of particulars, traced the derivation of the 
fable from the fact; but to repeat them, 
would rather minister to curiosity than to 
instruction and improvement. We dismiss 
the subject, then, with this general remark, 
that in more respects than is commonly ap- 
prehended, and than it’ has had the candour 
to acknowledge, is pagan literature indebted 
to the sacred volume; that the wisdom of 
Egypt, of Babylon, of Greece, and of Rome 
is traceable up to this source; that Moses is, 
of course, to be considered as the father of 
profane, as of sacred learning, from whom 
all subsequent historians, legislators, orators, 
and poets have derived the lights which di- 
rected them in their several pursuits; that 
to.the pure source of all wisdom, the revela- 
tion from heaven, in a word, the world is 
indebted for the first principles of science, 
morality, and religion; which appear to the 
attentive and discerning eye through the mist 
in which credulous ignorance or bold fiction 
have involved them. 

Let us hence be encouraged to revere the 
scriptures, to search and compare them; to 
derive our opinions of religious subjects from 
that sacred source, instead of forcing the 
truth of God into an awkward supporter of 
our preconceived opinions. Above all, let it 
be our concern to regulate our conduct by 
the laws which scripture has laid down, and 
to comfort our hearts by the hope it in- 
spires, and the prospects which it has un- 
folded. Amen. ‘ 


* 2 Kings xviii. 4, 
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And the Lord said unto Moses, Get thee up into this mount Abarim, and see the land which I have given 
unto the children of Israel. And when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered unto thy people, 
as Aaron thy brother was gathered. For ye rebelled against my commandment in the desert of Zin, in 
the strife of the congregation, to sanctify me at the water before their eyes. That is the water of Meri- 
bah in Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin.—NumBERs xxvii. 12—14. 


TuereE is something peculiarly interesting 
in hearing a plain, honest, intelligent man, 
without vanity, or self-sufficiency, or of af- 
fected humility, talking of himself; going 
into the detail of his own history, with the 
same fidelity and simplicity as if it were the 
history of a stranger; unfolding his heart 
without reserve, disclosing his faults and in- 
firmities without palliation, recording his 
wise and virtuous actions without ostenta- 
tion; and relating events, with all their lit- 
‘tle circumstances, according to the feelings 
which they excited at the moment. 

It is pleasant to see an old man, with his 
faculties unimpaired, his spirits cheerful, his 
temper sweet, his conscience clear, his pros- 
pects bright; enjoying life without ‘fearing 
death; blending the modesty and benevolence 
of youth with the wisdom and dignity of age. 
There is a double satisfaction in hearing such 
a one describe persons whom he knew, scenes 
in which he acted, expeditions which he con- 
ducted, schemes which he planned and exe- 
cuted. 

And such a one was Moses, who having, 
by divine inspiration made the ages and ge- 
nerations before the flood to pass in review, 
and unfolded the history of redemption, in its 
connexion with the system of nature and the 
ways of Providence, during a period of two 
thousand five hundred years; having admit- 
ted us to his familiarity and friendly mstruc- 
tion during an eventful life of one hundred 
and twenty years, is now, with the same 
calmness and ease, admitting us to contem- 
plate his behaviour in the immediate pros- 
pect, and up to the very hour of his death. 

The idolatrous defection of Israel in the 
plains of Moab, had been visited with a plague 
which swept away twenty-four thousand of 
them. Immediately on the staying of that 
terrible calamity, Moses is commanded, with 
the assistance of Eleazer the high priest, to 
take the number of the people, from twenty 
years old and upwards, and to compare the 
muster-roll of the day, with that taken in the 
wilderness of Sinai, thirty-eight years before, 
This being done with all possible accuracy, 
two most singular facts turn up, each sinou- 
far, considered separately and by itself, and 
both most singular, taken in connexion one 
with another. In a multitude so great, and 


at the distance of thirty-eight years, the 
whole difference is no more than one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty men: for at 
the former period, the number of men of a 
military age was six hundred and three thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty ; and-at the latter, 
six hundred and one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty. But though the strength of the 
host was nearly the same, the individuals 
whereof it was composed were totally 
changed; two names alone of so many my- 
triads stood upon both lists, Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun, for 
Moses himself was under sentence of con- 
demnation; he was not to be permitted to 
pass over Jordan; he is already numbered 
with the dead. 

The course of nature, it is true, is continu- 
ally producing a similar effect on the human 
race, upon the whole; but there is a degree 
of exactness in this instance, not to be ac- 
counted for on common principles, and which 
must be resolved into a special interposition 
of Providence, which had pronounced the 
doom of death on the whole body of offenders, 
in the moment of transgression, and at the 
same instant, promised the reward of fidelity 
and obedience to those illustrious two: lon- 
gevity, and the possession of Canaan. Vain 
therefore is the hope of so much as one guilty 
person escaping in a crowd, groundless the 
fear of singular goodness suffering in the 
midst of many wicked. 

It is related of Xerxes, king of Persia, 
much to the honour of his humanity, that 
surveying from an eminence the vast army 
with which he was advancing to the invasion 
of Greece, he burst into tears to think that 
in less than one hundred years they should 
all be cut off from the land of the living. 
What then, O Moses, were the emotions of 
thy soul, to see the event which Xerxes but 
anticipated, realized before thine eyes? To 
walk through the ranks of Israel without 
meeting one man who followed thee out of 
Egypt, with whom thou couldst mingle the 
tears of sympathy over so many fallen, or re- 
mind of the joy and wonder of that great de- 
liverance? Is not that man already dead, 
who has survived all his contemporaries? A 
consideration, among many others, power- 


fully calculated to reconcile the mind to the 
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thoughts of dissolution, and to impress on the 
soul the sentiment of the wise man concern- 
ing the world, “I hate it, I would not live 
always.” F 

Long life, however, is not the less to be 
considered as a blessing. The love of it is 
a constitutional law of our nature; and the 
promise of it is annexed to the sanctions 
of the written law, as a motive to obedience: 
“Honour thy father and thy mother; that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee,’* and it is here 
bestowed as a reward on the faithful. Pre- 
mature death, in like manner, is an object of 
natural horror, is threatened in anger, and 
inflicted as a punishment. “The wicked 
shall not live half his days, and his memory 
shall rot.” In general, a wise and merciful 
God hides from the eyes of men the era of 
their departure out of the world. ‘The bit- 
terness of death consists in the foretaste, 
and the forerunners of that great enemy. 
That bitterness, in its full proportion, was 
wrung out, and mingled in the cup of Moses. 
The death of every Israelite was a death- 
warning to him. He had lately ascended 
mount Hor with Aaron his brother, stripped 
him of his garments, closed his eyes to his 
last long sleep, and descended without him ; 
and mount Hor is only a few steps distant 
from mount Abarim, and his own summons 
comes at length. He is respited, not par- 
doned, and a reprieve of forty years is now 
expired. . 

It is in that awful, trying hour, we are at 
this time to trace the character and mark the 
behaviour of the man of God. 

From the moment he fell under the divine 
displeasure which shortened the date of his 
life, we observe it lying with an oppressive 
weight upon hismind. The love of life ma- 
nifests itself, and we behold, in the prophet, 
the man of like passions with ourselves. 
There is no incident of his life on which he 
dwells so much, and with such earnestness 
of interest as this. The history of his offence 
is again and again repeated, not in the view 
of extenuating the guilt of it, but to vindicate 
the righteous judgment of God. The excel- 
lence of this part of his narrative, is its de- 
parting from the direct line of narration. He 
hastens forward to bring it early into view; 
he returns again upon his footsteps, and pre- 


sents it a second time to view. Is he re- 


minding Israel of their rebellion and diso- 
bedience? his own transgression, and the 
punishment of it, arise and stare him in the 
face. Is he encouraging them in their pro- 
gress towards the promised land? he sighs to 
think that he himself shall never enter into 
it. At one time, he flatters himself with the 
hope that justice might perhaps relent, and 
presumes to expostulate and entreat, in terms 
earnest and pathetic, such as these ; “ O Lord 
* Exod. xx. 12, 
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God, thou hast begun to show thy servant 
thy greatness and thy mighty hand ; for what . 
god is there in heaven or in earth, that can” 
do according to thy works, and according to 
thy might? I pray thee let me go over and 
see the good land that is beyond Jordan, that 
goodly mountain, and Lebanon.”’* 

At another time, he seems quietly to give 
up the cause as lost, and patiently prepares 
to meet his fate, and meekly resigns himself 
to the will of the Most High, which he was 
unable to alter. In a word, we see him at 
once the man and the believer, and a pattern 
well worthy of imitation in both respects. 

It is impossible to observe the conflict of 
Moses’s soul, when this cup of trembling was 
put into his hands, without thinking of the 
bitter agony in the garden, of the travail of 
the Redeemer’s soul, of that passionate ad- 
dress, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me”—of “sweat like great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground,”+—of 
the triumph \of resignation, “ nevertheless, 
not my will, but thine be done” —of “ humi- 
liation to death, the death of the cross.” 
Thus it “behoved him to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.” Thus he taught men to obey the law 
of God, to use all lawful endeavours to pre- 
serve life ; and thus he inculcated submission 
to that sovereign will which it is unprofita- 
ble and impious to resist. 

“‘Get thee up,” said God to Moses, “ into 
this-mount Abarim, and see the land which I 
have given unto the children of Israel ;”t 
and this is all that the law can do for the 
cuilty; it conducts to an adjoining eminence, 
it spreads a distant prospect of Canaan, it can 
display its beauty and fertility, it can inspire 
the desire of possession: but it cannot divide 
Jordan, it cannot lead to victory over the last 
enemy, it cannot make “the comer there- 
unto perfect,” nor establish the soul in ever- 
lasting rest. Neither Moses, the giver of the 
law, nor Aaron, the high priest, under the 
law, could “continue by reason of death.” 
But the Apostle and High Priest of our pro- 
fession is “entered into the holiest of all,” 
has opened a passage through the gates of 
death, to life and immortality ; lifted up, first 
upon the cross, and then to his throne in the 
heavens, he is drawing all men unto him. 

Together with the honest, though fond at- 
tachment to life, which characterizes the 
man, and the pious resignation which marks 
the child of God, Moses discovers, on this 
occasion, that excellent spirit which sinks 
and loses the individual in the public. He 
cheerfully gives up his personal suit, and the 
cause of Israel henceforth engrosses him 
wholly. “ And Moses spake unto the Lord, 
saying, Let the Lord, the God of the spirits 
of all flesh, set a man over the congregation, 
which may go out before them, and which 


* Deut, iii. 24, 25. { Luke xxii. 42—44, 
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may go in before them, and which may lead 
them out, and which may bring them in; 
‘that the congregation of the Lord be not as 
sheep which have no shepherd.”* 

_ Let modern patriots think of this, and blush 
at their pride and selfishness. But they are 
lost to all sense of decency, they keep each 
other in countenance by their multitude and 
confidence, and “ glory in their shame.” 'This 
noble conduct of the Jewish legislator was 
not the affectation of virtue and public spirit, 
the ostentatious boasting of a man who had 
no prospect, or a distant one of being put to 
the trial; but the native greatness and supe- 
riority of a mind occupied with two grand ob- 
jects, the glory of God and the good of his 
country; a mind that could rejoice in the ad- 
vancementof an inferior, and decrease with 
inward satisfaction while the other increased. 
Ordinary men look with an evil eye upon 
their successors. A prince and his heir, 
though that heir be his own son, generally 
live upon indifferent terms; but Moses sees 
his dignity departing from himself in his life 
time, departing from his family, given to his 
servant, without a murmur, without a sigh. 
It was enough to him that God had beet 
pleased to adopt Joshua, for the purpose of 
finishing his work, of introducing Israel into 
their inheritance. .It is no sooner intimated 
to him, than Joshua becomes his son, his bro- 
ther, his friend: and he proceeds to his in* 
stallation with as much alacrity, as he in- 
vested Aaron with the pontifical robes. 

This solemn ceremony consisted of a vari- 
ety of circumstances, which are well worthy 
of our attention; from their being of divine 
appointment, from their great antiquity, from 
their inexplicable mysteriousness, or their 
obvious significancy. Joshua was already 
anointed with the unction of the Spirit: he 
was a person of singular piety, undaunted re- 
solution, and unshaken fidelity: he had long 
attended upon Moses as his minister, had ac- 
companied him.into the mount, when he as- 
cended to meet God, had traversed the land 
of Canaan as one of the spies, had brought 
up its good report, and stood firm with Caleb 
in resisting the timid and discouraging repre- 
sentations of his colleagues. He possessed 
all the qualities natural, acquired, and miracu- 
lously dispensed, which were requisite to the 
discharge of the duties of that high and im- 
portant station to which Providence was now 
calling him. By the spirit which is said to 
have been in Joshua, some understand the 
spirit of prophecy, or supernatural powers of 
foreseeing and providing for future events. 
By taking in every circumstance, it seems 
rather to denote those rare gifts with which 
nature had so liberally endowed him; wis- 
- dom, and courage, and strength, and which 
Providence was now calling forth for the 
general benefit. But though thus amply 

* Numb, xxvii, 15—17, 
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furnished for his great undertaking, God was 
pleased to command a solemn and public de- 
claration of his choice, and that the object of 
it should, before the eyes of the people, be set 
apart by the imposition of the hands of Moses 
to the office assigned him. 

Forms are necessary, because men are not 
spiritual; forms are interposed, that the un- 
derstanding, the heart, and the conscience, 
may be approached through the channels of 
sense. And of all forms, recommended by: 
divine authority, and its own significant sim- 
plicity, that of the laying on of hands is one 
of the most ancient, most frequently in use, 
and most striking. By this solemn rite, the 
devoted victim was set apart for death, and 
the guilt of the offerer transferred, as it were, 
and laid upon the head of the oblation: and 
thus were the minister of the sanctuary, the 
general, the statesman, dedicated to the du- 
ties of their respective stations; thus new 
and extraordinary powers were «conferred 
upon Joshua: thus Jesus took leave of his 
disciples, and left a blessing behind him, more 
precious than the mantle of Elijah. “He 
led them out as far as Bethany, and he lifted 
up his hands and blessed them,”* 

By laying on of the apostles’ hands, mira- 
culous gifts of the Holy Ghost were commu- 
nicated ; and by laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery, Timothy was solemnly set apart 
for exercising the office of a bishop; and 
thus a great part of the christian world con- 
tinues to install its ministers in the pastoral 
office. r ’ 
Moses was farther commanded “ fo cause 
Joshua to stand before Eleazer the priest,” 
who was probably to offer up sacrifice in be- 
half of the: commander elect, and by this ad-. 
ditional solemnity to impress. both upon his 
own mind and upon those of the spectators, — 
the weight and importance of the sacred 
charge committed unto him. It is added, 
verse 20th, “ And thou shalt put some of thine 
honour upon him, that all the congregation of 
the children of Israel may be obedient.” 

This is interpreted by some commentators, 
of those rays of glory, which are supposed to — 
have surrounded the head of Moses, ever 
since his descent from God in the mount, and 
which so dazzled the eyes of the beholder, 
that in speaking to the people he was under 
the nécessity of putting a veil over his face. 
By the imposition of his hands upon the head 
of Joshua,. according to the commandment, 
this external, sensible honour, is understood . 
to have been communicated from the one to 
the other, and that, im consequence of it, 
Joshua henceforth wore a visible token of the 
choice ef Heaven. 

Conjecture and fancy blend too much in 
this exposition, to procure for it a very high 
degree of respect. Juster and more sober 
criticism explain the passage as implying, 

* Luke xxiv. 50. 





that Moses should immediately associate 
Joshua with himself in the executive powers 
of government, devolve upon him a share 
both of the respect and the care which per- 
tained to the supreme command; that he 
might enjoy the satisfaction, while he yet 
lived, and. which he so much desired, of be- 
holding a wise and a good man conducting 
the Israelitish affairs, in. church and state, 
with discretion, and carrying on the plan of 
Providence to its consummation. , 

There is another article in the injunction 
laid upon Moses, respecting the appointment 
of his successor, which has greatly exercised 
and puzzled the critics. “ And he shall stand 
before Eleazer the priest, who shall ask coun- 
sel for him, after the judgment of Urim, be- 
fore the Lord; at his word shall they go out, 
and at his word they shall come in, both he 
and all the children of Israel with him, even 
allthe congregation.”* 

The difficulty is, what was the Urim, and 
the judgment of Urim, of which Eleazer was 
to ask counsel in behalfof Joshua, and wherein 
Moses differed from Joshua asto this? Urim, 
is, in general, in scripture, found in connex- 
jon with Thummim. The words import 
light and perfection ; and they appear to have 
been some part or appendage of the breast- 
plate, that essential article of the high priest’s: 
dress. They were not, it is alleged, the pro- 
duction of human skill, like the other particu- 
lars of the sacred clothing, for there is no ac- 
count of their fabrication by the hands of 
man; but when the breastplate was finished, 
Moses, we are told, “put into it the Urim 
and the Thummim,” whatever they were, im- 
mediately from God. * 

_ The method of consultation has also fur- 
nished ample matter of dispute. The most 
approved tradition is this, for scripture gives 
but few, and those very general hints, upon 
the subject, the person who desired to consult 
the oracle, (and none but publie persons, and 
on great public occasions, were admitted to 
that privilege,) intimated his intention to the 
high priest ; who, at the hour of incense, ar- 
rayed in his pontifical vestments, entered the 
holy place, accompanied at a little distance 
by the magistrate or general, who made the 
inquiry. The high priest placed himself 
with his face towards the entrance of the 
most holy place. The veil_which separated 
the holy place from the holy of holies, was 
drawn up for the occasion, so that he stood 
directly fronting the ark of the covenant, 
overshadowed by the cherubim, where the 
Schechinah, or visible glory, resided. . The 
inquirer then standing behind, pronounced 
the question, or consultation,’ in a few plain 
words;.such, for example, as these: “ Shall 
I go up against the Philistines, or shall I not 
goup?” This question was again repeated 
solemnly and distinctly by the high priest be- 
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fore the Lord: and on looking downwards 
upon the Urim in the breastplate, the answer 
of God was seen in characters of reflected : 
light, from the excellent glory, and which the 
high priest audibly repeated in the ears of 
the party concerned.—*Go ;” or, “‘ Thou’shalt 
not go.” : 

When the oracle refused to give any re- 
sponse, as in the case of Saul, it was con- 
sidered as a mark of high displeasure. God 
would not answer that wicked prince “ by 
the judgment of Urim,” but because he had 
wilfully forsaken God, an offended God, in 
just displeasure, gave him up to ask counsel 
of hell, and to follow it to his own destruction. 
“We have also,” Christians, “a more sure 
word -of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed; as unto a light that shineth in 
a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day-star arise in your hearts.””* 

Joshua being referred to this mode of con- 
sultation, compared with the history of Moses, 
points out the difference between these two 
leaders of Israel. “'There arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face.’’+ 

God manifested himself immediately unto 
Moses ; conversed with him as a man with 
his friend. Joshtia was kept at a greater dis- 
tance, and enjoyed communion with God 
through the intervention of appointed means, 
Just as before Moses was admitted to the 
very summit of the mount, received within 
the veil of thick darkness, which at once 
concealed and revealed the divine glory; 
while Joshua was confined to a lower region, 
kept in the place and on the duty ofa seryant, 
But we must conclude, 

The whole scene that has now passed in 
review, speaks directly to the heart and con- 
science, It presents a striking and instruc- 
tive instance of the goodness and severity of 
God. The faults and infjrmities of his dearest 
children he neither overlooks, nor forgets to 
punish. For one offence, and seemingly a 
slight one, Moses is excluded from Canaan, 
No humiliation, penitence, or entreaty can, of 
themselves, remove the guilt nor preyent 
the chastisement of sin. The neglect or in- 
sult offered by a child, a brother, a friend, 
strikes deeper than the most violent outrage 
from a stranger, or an avowed enemy. The 
transgression of Moses at the waters of strife 
was thus aggravated, and he must die for it. 
O my God, enter not into judgment with me, 
whose crimes are heightened by every cir- 
cumstance of argravation—deliberation, pre- 
sumption, filial ingratitude, in the face of 
solemn and repeated engagements. If Moses 
died the death, for once speaking unadvisedly 
with his lips, in the moment of passion ; “ if 
thou; Lord, art strict to mark iniquity, where 
shall I stand ?” how shall I escape? 

But is death a punishment to a good man} 

* 2 Peter i, 19. { Deut. xxxiv, 10, 
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No. As in the death of Moses, therefore, 
we behold the justice and severity of God, so 
in its consequences, we behold his goodness 
and loving kindness. The evil is slight and 
temporary ; the good is unspeakably great, 
and eternally permanent; exclusion from 
Canaan is admission into the kingdom of 
heaven ; “to be absent from the body is to be 
present with the Lord.” “ Faith, indeed, 
redeems not from the power of the grave, 
but it dissipates all the horror of the tomb: 
transforms it into a resting-place for the 
weary pilgrim; and converts the king of 
‘terrors into a minister of joy. “O death, 
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where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory? Thanks be to God, who giveth us 
the victory, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
“The saying that is written is come to pass, 
death is swallowed up of victory; mortality 
is swallowed up of life.” “ Life and immor- 
tality are brought to light by the: gospel.” 
We “know whom we have believed:” we 
believe in him who hath said, “I am the re- 
surrection‘and the life; he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
And whosoever ‘liveth and believeth in me, 
shall never die.”* 
* John xi. 25,26. 
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And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Avenge the children of Israel of the Midianites: afterward shalt 
though be gathered unto thy people—Numsrrs xxxi. 1, 2. 


Tue interest which every reader of taste 
and sensibility takes in the life and actions 
of Moses is never permitted to flag, much 
less totally to sink and expire. His infant 
cries, from the very first moment, awaken 
our sympathy; and his departing words, at 
the age of a hundred and twenty years, con- 
tinue to excite our esteem and admiration. 
Whether employed as a minister of ven- 
geance or of mercy, he inspires affection or 
commands respect. 
~ The love of life is not only naturakand in- 
nocent, but important, and necessary. We 
are instructed to guard, to preserve, to pro- 
long it, at once by the constitution and frame 
of our nature, and by manifold examples of 
the highest authority. And while Providence 
permits the farther extension of it, the rea- 
sons and end of that extension are obviously 
manifest. Not a single hour is added to the 
life of any one, merely to make up such a 
quantity of time. No, every moment is des- 
tined to its peculiar purpose, passes to ac- 
count, calls to its proper use and employment. 
To dream of premature retirement from the 
exercise of our faculties and functions, of 
mere existence without employment, is an 
attempt to defeat the intention of the Creator 
in sending us into the world; is a degradation 
and perversion of the powers of the human 
mind; is to be dead while we live. The 
inquiry of a well regulated. spirit, to the last, 
is, “ Lord, what wouldst thou have me do 2” 
While any of my powers remain, however 
blunted, however impaired, to whom shall I 
dedicate the poor remains? Enfeebled, ex- 
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hausted as ] am, is there no one respect in 
which I can yet glorify God, or be useful to 
my fellow creatures? And to the last, the 
great Supporter of life, the Ruler of the 
world, has some command to give, some 
labour to be performed, some exercise of the 
hand, the head, or the heart to enjoin, some 
purpose of justice or of love to accomplish. 
Moses has received warning to depart, but 
the hour of release is not yet come. And 
though his offence at the waters of Meribah 
must be punished with death, the tranquillity 
of his mind is not thereby discomposed, nor 
his intercourse with Heaven interrupted, nor 
his zeal in performing the duties of his sta- 
tion abated. ‘The God whom he had so long 
and faithfully served, continues to. converse 
with him as a man with his friend, commu- 
nicates to him his designs, and employs him 
in the execution. Our lives too are forfeited ; 
the sentence of death is upon us; under @ 
respite of unknown, uncertain duration, our 
days are passing away. Improved ever so 
well, they cannot indeed redeem from the 
grave, nor alter the immutable decree; but 
their improvement may alleviate the bitter- 
ness of death and pluck out the sting. .The 
inevitable course of nature, and the righteous 
decisions of a holy law, destroy not the sacred 
communications which subsist between a 
merciful God and a gracious spirit.: To re- 
ceive a command from an offended: father, 
after judgment has been pronounced, par- 
takes of the nature of a pardon; and it is no 
slender consolation, even under the stroke of 
justice, to reflect that paternal affection was 
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pleased to regard and accept future obedience 
and submission, if not as an atonement for 
offence, at least as a mark of contrition for 
having transgressed. As if, therefore, we 
could wipe out the memory of the past; as if 
persevering labours of gratitude and love 
could purchase our release; as if death were 
to be prevented, disarmed, or destroyed, by 
the efforts of the passing moment, let us 
awake and arise to the knowledge, the study, 
= the practice of our heavenly Father’s 
will. 

The service prescribed to Moses on this 
occasion was the execution of justice on a 
nation of offenders. The nature of the of 
fence has been hinted at in a former Lec- 
ture; and we may form a ‘judgment of its 
enormity, from the vengeance which pur- 
sued it. The state of Midian, at the period 
in question, exhibits the last stage of moral 
depravity—a corrupted people carrying on a 
temporary political design, by means the 
most scandalous and _ dishonourable—the 
dearest and most delicate interests of human 
nature vilely sacrificed to its worst and 
most disgraceful propensities—husbands 
countenancing the prostitution of their wives, 
and parents that of their daughters, in order 
to gratify ambition, avarice, or revenge. A 
nation of such a character is necessarily 
hastening’ to utter destruction, without fire 
from heaven, or the sword of a foreign ene- 
my. But what vice was accelerating by its 
own native energy, Providence hastens to 
an issue by a special interposition, and “ the 
Lord makes himself known by the judgment 
which he executes.” 

The force which it was thought proper to 
employ for the extermination of this de- 
bauched race, is indication sufficient how 
low its character was rated. Immersed in 
sensuality, enervated by luxury, a handful 
of men was deemed enough to destroy them. 
A thousand out of every tribe of Israel, twelve 
thousand men in all, Moses considers as fully 
competent to the execution ofthis enter- 


prize; and the event fully justified the 


estimate he had made. It is likewise re- 
markable, that he neither commands in this 
expedition, in person, nor commits the con- 
duct of it to Joshua, or any other of military 
profession; but to “Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazer the priest,’ furnished “ with the 
holy instruments, and the trumpets to blow, 
in his hand.” We have here, therefore, the 


idea of a solemn public execution, rather’ 


than of regular war. No resistance is made, 
no blood but that of the criminals is shed; 
they dare not meet in the field those whom 
in the secret chambers they could ensnare. 
Tn vain their hoary adviser Balaam, urges 
them to feats of arms, and sets them an ex- 


ample of courage; supported by five. kings | 
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nument, how certainly, however slowly, 
eternal justice overtakes the sinner ! 

The immense booty which this easy vic- 
tory transferred to the Israelites, is a farther 
demonstration of the feebleness and disgolu- 
tion of their unwarlike enemy. ‘They had 
wealth without being rich, luxury without 
enjoyment, policy without wisdom, kingly 
power without government, and zeal for 
religion without an object of worship. Con- 
quered the moment they are attacked, 
having’ no resource in public or private vir- 
tue ; men lost to a sense of what constitutes 
true female dignity, women precipitating 
that corruption of which they were the mise- 
rable victims—they hold up to mankind a 
fearful but instructive example of the native, 
necéssary, inevitable consequences of vice. 
Up to similar causes the downfall of still 
greater states may be traced; and if sin be 
the ruin of any kingdom, what individual 
offender shall dare to flatter himself with 
the hope of escaping the righteous judgment 
of God ? 

The severity with which judgment was 
executed on the Midianites, helps farther to 
unfold their character. An effeminate, lux- 
urious people, generally excites contempt at 
most; but here a holy and just indignation 
is kindled. Heaven itself is up in arms 
against a degenerate race; and Moses, the 
meekest of men, accuses the exterminators 
of the whole race of Midian of weak and 
excessive lenity. How is this to be account- 
ed for? It will be found on inquiry, that in 
a very dissolute state of society, vices of the 
most odious and atrocious kind are necessa- 
rily blended with others less offensive. The 
love of pleasure is the predominant charac- 
ter; but in’ order to feed and support that 
passion, arts the most criminal and detest- 
able must be employed. Injustice, violence, 
perjury, and murder follow in the train of 
lust. The moral principle is destroyed: all 
sense of shame is lost. ‘The general depra- 
vity keeps every individual transgressor in 
countenance. Appearances are no longer 
attended to or kept up. Men glory in their 
shame. The very offices of religion are 
perverted into instruments of debauchery. 
Such, apparently, was the state of Midian at 
the period under review; such was that of 
Israel during the government and priesthood 
of Eli; and such was that of the Assyrian 
and Roman empires immediately previous to 
their subversion. And in such a state, is it 
any wonder to see heaven and earth com- 
bined to root out and overthrow—a _ holy 
and righteous God employing the ministra- 
tion of the gentlest of mankind to cut off the 
name and memory of such a people from the 
earth? When punishment so signal is inflict- 
ed, we may safely infer, that the guilt which 


and their armies, he falls together with | provoked it from such hands was enormous. 


them, by the sword of Israel, an awful mo- 
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after the victory, a fact turns up unequalled 
in the history of mankind—not so much as 
one of the twelve thousand has fallen in 
battle: and that in attacking and destroying 
a nation so populous:as to contain thirty-two 
thousand females of a particular description.* 
The hand of God was clearly visible in this, 
and thankfully acknowledged. The super- 
fluous ornaments which lately published the 
shame of Midian, now proclaim the piety and 
gratitude of Israel; and become part of the 
sacred treasury of the tabernacle. Every 
creature of God is good in itself, and intend- 
ed to do good. Use the world so as not to 
abuse it, and the Creator is glorified. 
Every day added to our life is as much a 
miracle of mercy, as the preservation of 
every individual of the twelve thousand in 
the day of battle. Let our gratitude declare 
itself in an habitual devotedness of heart and 
life, to the God of our life, and the length of 
our days; let us present our “ bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is our reasonable service: and be trans- 
formed by the renewing of our mind, that 


we may prove what is that good, and ac-. 


ceptable, and perfect will of God.” 

In the punishment’ inflicted on Midian, 
we behold a righteous God prosecuting an 
injury done to Israel as an insult offered to 
himself. - And. indeed every offence against 
society is a direct attack of the divine 
authority, which has fenced the person, the 
fame, and the virtue of our neighbour on every 
side, against all the assaults, whether of 
violence or deceit. The character and con- 
duct, in connexion with the untimely end of 
the arch seducer Balaam, are an awful and 
instructive instance of the justice of God in 
making signal guilt its own avenger, and 
furnish a striking illustration of the obser- 
vations made by the psalmist and his wise 
son: “Behold he travaileth with iniquity, 
and hath conceived mischief, and brought 
forth falsehood. He made a pit, and digged 
it, and is fallen into the ditch which he 
made. His mischief shall return upon his 
own head, and his violent dealing shall come 
down upon his own pate. I will praise the 
Lord according to his righteousness; and 
will sing praise to the name of the Lord most 
high.”{ ‘The heathen are sunk down in 
the pit that they made, in the net which 
they hid is their own foot taken. The Lord 
is known by the judgment which he exe- 
cuteth: the wicked is snared in the work of 
his own hands.’”} 
are before the eyes of the Lord, and he pon- 
dereth all his goings. His own iniquities 
shall take the wicked himself, and he shall 
be holden with the cords of his sins. He 
shall die without instruction: and’ in the 
greatness of his folly he shall go astray.” 


* Num. xxxi. 33.. + Rom. xii. 1,2. t Ps. vii. 144-17. 
§ Psalm ix. 15, 16. 7 Prov. v. 21—23, 
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In the faint resistance made by the Midi- 
anites to a force so small, we behold the na- 
tive tendency of vice to enfeeble and ener- 
vate. Sunk in effeminacy and sloth, they 
are overcome as soon as attacked. Strong 
in cunning, they are destitute of true wis- 
dom, and defective in valour. The foe that 
assaults, that conquers them, is within. “The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the 
righteous is bold as a lion.” Addictedness 
to the pleasures of sense gradually, though 
insensibly, encroaches on all-the nobler prin- 
ciples of our nature, undermines and sub- 
verts them. Every spring of the soul is re- 
laxed through disuse; the bodily powers | 
become languid, and the sluggish giant be- 
comes an easy prey to the active and vigorous 
child. Exercise your faculties, and they will 
increase and-improve: neglect them, and 
they will quickly fall into utter decay. Fear 
God, maintain “a conscience void of of- 
fence,” and bid defiance to what earth and 
hell can do against you. : 

In the freewill offering of these grateful 
Israelites for protection and deliverance in 
the day of battle, behold.a laudable example 
of attention to the ways of Providence, and 
of thankful acknowledgment of them. Let 
friends, after the days of separation are at an 
end, after the hour of danger is past, reckon 
their numbers. Do they remain entire, not 
one missing, is no allay mingled with the joy 
of re-union? It was the hand of God that 
supported ; he “ gave his angels charge con- 
cerning you.” ‘He covered you with his 
feathers ; his truth was your shield and buck- 
ler; no evil befel you, no plague came nigh 
your dwelling.” - “ Give unto the.Lord the 
glory due unto his name; offer unto him 
thanksgiving, honour him with your sub- 
stance ;” present “the calves of your lips,” 
the devotedness of your hearts, the obedience 
of your lives. 

Does the punishment of this people ap- 
pear to any rigorous and excessive? Let 
them consider that they are very incompe- 
tent judges of God’s moral government; that 
they see but a few scattered fragments of the 
vast scheme of Providence; that creatures 
themselves, ignorant, weak, and criminal, 
must be much disqualified to “hold the ba- 
lance and the rod ;” that every transgression 
of the divine law merits death; that ‘ fools” 
only “ make a mock at sin.” Let the whole 
earth tremble before Him “ who will by no 
means clear the guilty :” who has denounced 
“indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guish against every soul ofman that doth evil,” 
while to the humble and ‘contrite in heart, 
he proclaims his name, “The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth; keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin :”* “ visiting the iniquity of 

* Exodus xxxiv, 6, 7. 
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the fathers upon the children, unto the third 
and fourth generation of them who hate 
him; but showing mercy to thousands of 
them that love him and keep his command- 
ments.’”* 

In the leader and commander of Israel be- 
hold, once more, a man exalted far above all 
temporary, all selfish concerns; occupied only 
with the interests of truth and justice, the 
duties of his station, the prosperity of his 
charge, the glory of Him who had eonferred 
it upon him. In this last object his whole 

* Exodus xx, 5, 6. 
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soul is absorbed. He walks already on air, 

and beholds the world under his feet; but 

forgets not that he is yet in it, and that in. 
every state, and at every period of existence, 

a rational being may promote, and ought to 

be studying how he may best promote the: 
honour of his Creator, by administering jus- 

tice, or extending mercy to his fellow crea- 

tures.—Consider him well; and, in your 

sphere, with the means and ability you enjoy, 

go and do likewise—and God grant us all 

wisdom to know and do what is well plea- 

sing in his sight. 
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And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
be come over Jordan, into the land of Canaan, 
you; that the slayer may 
you cities for refuge 
gation in judgment. 
shall give three cities on this side Jordan, 
which shall be cities of refuge. 
for the stranger, and for the sojourner among 
may flee thither NUMBERS Xxxv. 9—15. 


Human laws are generally the result of ex- 
perience, not the provision of foresight. Oc- 
casion dictates the encouragement to be 
given, the restraint to be imposed, the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. The multiplication of 
new and extraordinary cases, must of course 
swell the statute book; through change of 


circumstances some institutes must sink in-! y 


to disuse and oblivion, and others rise into 
existence and force.. Hence the variety, the 
opposition, the contradiction of different codes 
of law, not only in different countries, but in 
the same country at different periods. 

There are, at the same time, certain gene- 
ral and fixed principles of law applicable to 
every state of society; which founded in 
eternal, unchangeable truth and justice, are 
in perpetual force and of universal obligation. 
Divested of every thing arbitrary, local, and 
temporary, they address themselves to the 
understanding and conscience of every man, 
and irresistibly carry: conviction with them. 
The genius, character, and progress of any 
people, a sagacious observer will be able to 
trace, with tolerable accuracy, in their legis- 
lation, in their institutions, political and re- 
ligious; for those of a moral tendency never 
vary. It is easy to discern in the spirit of 
the laws, what is the spirit of the nation; to 
discern whether liberty or despotism, mode- 
sation or tyranny is predominant. 


Speak unto 


flee thither which killeth any person at unawares. 
from the avenger; that the manslayer die not, 
And of these cities which ye shall give, six cities shall ye have for refuge. Ye 
and three cities shall ye give 
These six cities shall be a refuge, 
them; that every one that killeth any person unawares 





the children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye 
then ye shall appoint you cities, to be cities of refuge for 


And they shall be unto 
until he stand before the congre- 


in the land of Canaan, 
both for the children of Israel, and 


But the constitution of the commonwealth 
of Israel possesses distinctive features. It 
was formed by Divine Wisdom long before 
it had a local residence wherein to act. The 
laws by which Canaan was to be governed, 
were enacted in the wilderness. Prescience 
made provision for cases which could. not as 
et have arisen. Republican equality was 
blended with absolute, unlimited theocracy ; 
a liberty and a sovereignty established in 
perfect harmony, and yet both to.their utmost 
extent. ‘The Levitical part of the constitu- 
tion was adapted to this state of things. The 
priesthood, in respect of property and posses- 
sion, was reduced below the level of their 
brethren; while by their office and employ- 
ments, the homage paid and the provision 
made for them, they were raised above their 
fellows. They were appointed to minister 
at the altar of God; and it was his will, and 
it was reasonable, that. they should live by it. 

One of the last public services in which 
Moses was employed, is the settlement of 
this branch of the political economy—the 
establishment of religion, without which no 
state can long exist; and the appointment of 
a moderate, but certain and steady provision 
for its ministers. 

Forty and eight cities, in all, with their 
suburbs, and an.extent of territory around 
every one, not eens two thousand cu- 
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bits, in all directions, were to be set apart for | strument of a man’s death, were superadd- 


the tribe of Levi, and distributed by lot. As 
the lot was specially ordered by Divine Proyi- 


dence, the dispersion of this tribe over the 
whole land, there is good reason to believe, 
God in wisdom overruled favourably to the 
exercise of their sacred function. Of their 
other privileges and immunities, we are not 
now led to treat. The words we have read 
limit our attention to an institution, in many 
respects singular, and unexampled in the 
history of mankind—the appointment of six 
of the Levitical cities as places of refuge for 
the unintentional, and therefore less ‘criminal 
manslayer. Respecting this institution, and 
its reason and design, the following particu- 
lars recommend themselves to our notice. 

The provision here made refers to a case 
of singular importance to society ; on which 
indeed the very being of society depends— 
the security of human life against violence. 
To take away the life of another is the most 
atrocious offence which man can commit 
against man. The laws of every well-regu- 
lated community have accordingly marked 
it as the object of just vengeance, saying, in 
the language of the supreme Legislator, 
‘“* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” But into the commission 
of this offence, as of ‘every other, circum- 
stances of aggravation or alleviation may 
enter; and every wise legislator will take 
these into consideration ; adapting the degree 
of punishment to the degree of criminality, 
distinguishing the action, as connected with, 
or separated from the intention. To the 
wilful and deliberate murderer no place was 
to serve as a sanctuary ; to him the altar it- 
self was to afford no protection. But a man 
may deprive his neighbour of life without 
incurring the guilt of murder; and it must 
be imputed to him asa calamity, nota crime. 
To meet such a case, the provision in ques- 
tion was made; and a refuge was provided 
for both the citizen and the stranger who 
might “ unawares,” without malice or inten- 
tion, occasion the death of another. 

This refuge, however, was not wholly un- 
restricted, but subject to a variety of regula- 
tions, all calculated powerfully to impress on 
the minds of the people, an awful sense of 
the value put on the life of man by the great 
Legislator: and to serve as a caution not 
only against deliberate violence, but even 
against carelessness and inattention, where 
the life of another was concerned. Blood 
lies heavily, as it ought, on the head of him 
who sheddeth it, however innocently ; and 
the consciousness of it will ever be felt as a 
severe punishment bya sensible heart, though 
no judge arise toavengeit. But punishment 
to a certain degree was inflicted on the man- 
slayer, by the very statute which appointed 
the refuge; and to the uneasy reflections 
arising from having been the unwilling in- 


ed alarming apprehensions and painful re- 
‘straints. 

The first regulation limited the number. of 
these cities to six, for the whole common- 
wealth of Israel. Hence, an escape to a 
place of refuge must, in many instances, 
have been effected through much danger, 
exertion, and labour; and the unhappy fugi- 
tive must frequently have felt all the bitter- 
ness of death in his solicitude to flee from it. 
Thus, while the finger of mercy pointed to 
the strong hold of safety, the voice of justice 
exclaimed, “ Flee for. thy life, look not be- 
hind thee, lest thou perish ; behold the aven- 
ger of blood is at thy heels.” 

But that the danger, and the anxiety re- 
sultmg from it, might be diminished as far 
as the limited number of the cities would ad- 
mit, it was determined by the lot that these 
should be dispersed at the most commodious 
distances, over the country ; and it was ex- 
pressly provided that three of them should 
be on each side the Jordan, in order to facili- 
tate and secure escape at the seasons when 
that river overflowed its banks, and rendered 
a passage tedious, difficult, or impracticable. 
In the same view, it has been affirmed, and 
seems probable, that the roads which led to 
these cities were formed and maintained at 
the public expense, and that their breadth 
was very considerable: that every obstruc- 
tion was removed out of the way, bridges 
were thrown over interposing streams, and 
when roads happened to cross or separate, 
an index, inscribed with the word Refuge, 
pointed out the right course. And thus an 
institution humane in its design, was render- 
ed more so, by the manner in which it was 
observed. 

But again—the city was, in the first in- 
stance, to serve only as a temporary refuge, 
and afforded shelter only till inquiry was 
made into the fact, and judgment wassolemn- 
ly given between the manslayer and the 
avenger of blood, upon evidence adduced. 
If criminal intention was proved, there was 
no remedy, blood demanded blood, the prison- 
er must be delivered up to the hands of jus- 
tice. If otherwise, public protection was 
granted, and he was restored to his refuge. 
The ordinance having it in view not to pre- 
vent and suppress the truth, but to bring it 
openly and fully to light. 

The innocence of the prosecuted party 
having been made clearly to appear, he was 
restored indeed to his refuge, but it became, 
at the same time, his prison. Exiled from 
his native possession, and from all that ren- 
dered it dear; doomed to live among stran- 
gers, to subsist on their bounty, perhaps to 
feel their unkindness or neglect, he must 
drag out a comfortless existence, to an un- 
known, uncertain period: or stir abroad un- 
der constant apprehension and hazard of his 
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life. And confinement is still confinement, 
though in a place of safety, a city of refuge: 
and ignorance and uncertainty respecting 
the termination of our misery, are bitter in- 
gredients in the cup of affliction. “It may 
outlast life,” sad thought! “ or consume the 


best and most valuable portion of my days. 


Unhappy that I am, to have introduced 
mourning into my neighbour’s family, and 
desolated my own. Though I feel not the 
pangs of remorse, my heart is torn with those 
of regret; and blood, though shed without a 
crime, is a burden too heavy for me to bear.” 

The last regulation on record respecting 
this subject, was a permission to the hapless 
manslayer to “return into the land of his 
possession,” on the death of the high priest. 
The reason of this ordinance does not appear ; 
but it contains a circumstance very affecting 
to the prisoner himself, and affecting to all 
israel. His release from confinement could 
be purchased only by death, the death of 
another ; and that not of an ordinary citizen, 
but of the most dignified and respectable 
character in the republic. The weight of 
blood innocently shed, was at length to be 
removed; but how? Not by the demise of 
him who shed it, but of “the high priest 
which should be in those days.” And may 


we not suppose a refugee of sensibility look~ 


ing forward to this event with the mixed 
emotions of hope and sorrow? The very 
cause of his enlargement makes it to partake 
of the nature of a punishment. He dare 
hardly wish for liberty, for it involved guilt 
deeper than what already lay upon his head ; 
deliberate devising the death of his neigh- 
bour, and taking pleasure in it. 

Now, if guiltless homicide subjected the 
perpetrator of it to such accumulated danger, 


‘anxiety, and distress, how atrocious in the 


sight of God must wilful murder be? And 
how sacred, in the sight of man, ought to be 
the life of his brother, and every thing rela- 
ting toits preservation and comfort, his health, 
his peace, his reputation? To attack him in 
any of these respects, is to level a blow at his 
head, or, where he feels more sensibly still, 
at his heart. 

Let us review this last of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions, and mark its reference to a clearer 
and more explicit dispensation: for it is too 
evidently “ a shadow of good things te come.” 

The flying “ manslayer” is an affecting 


representation of what every man is by na- 


ture and by wicked works ; an unhappy crea- 
ture, who has offended against his brother, 
violated the laws:of society, broken his own 
peace of mind, and trampled on the divine 
authority, not only accidentally and uninten- 
tionally, but deliberately, presumptuously. 
His conscience, “ like the troubled sea,” can- 
not rest. What he feels is dreadful, what he 
fears is infinitely worse. With trembling 
Cain, he apprehends that every one who meet- 
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eth him will slay him: his multiplied crimes 
ery out of the ground for vengeance upon his 
head—while eternal, inflexible justice, like » 
“ the avenger of blood,” pursues him to the 
death. To flee from, or endure the wrath of 
an offended God, is equally impossible. All 
nature is up in arms against him; he is be- 
come a terror to himself ; the king of terrors 
aims his fatal dart, and hell follows after. 

The “ refuge” provided by the statute for 
the unhappy man who had destroyed his bro- 
ther, and troubled his own soul, prefigures 
the remedy prescribed by infinite wisdom for 
the recovery of a lost, perishing world—that 
dispensation of Divine Providence in which 
“mercy and truth are met together, right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
Fear not, guilty creature, there is hope con- 
cerning thee: thou shalt not die. The God 
whom thou hast offended, even he, “hath found 
out a ransom ;” he hath “ laid help on One 
who is mighty to save, even to the uttermost, 
them who come unto God through him.” Cease 
from the anxious inquiry, “ Who shall ascend 
into heaven, to bring Christ down from above? 
Who shall descend into the deep, to bring up 
Christ again from the dead?” “ The word 
is nigh thee,” and in this word the Lord 
“ brings near his righteousness,” and his sal- 
vation. The name of Jenovan is as a strong 
tower, whoso runneth into it is safe. Pro- 
phets, apostles, evangelists, with one accord, 
point to the sanctuary, saying, “ This is the 
way, walk ye init.” “ Turn ye to the strong 
hold, ye prisoners of hope.” Here is “ an 
highway”—* the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein.” The Saviour 
himself proclaims, “ Look to me, and be 
saved.” ‘ Him that cometh unto me, I will 
in no wise cast out.” 

The very act of flying from “ the avenger 
of blood,” argued a consciousness of crimi- 
nality, and an apprehension of danger ; and 
the course directed to a city of refuge, indi- 
cated a knowledge of its appointment, and 
of the privileges pertaining to it. In this we 
behold the character of the convinced, peni- 
tent sinner, condemned of his own conscience, 
stripped of every plea of self-righteousness, 
alarmed with the terrors of the “ wrath to 
come,” encouraged by the declarations of the 
mercy of God in Christ, apprehending “ salva- 
tion in no other,” perceiving no way to es- 
cape but this, he flees “ for refuge to lay hold 
of the hope set before him,” even to “ Him 
who is mighty to save;” to that “ blood 
which speaketh better things than the blood 
of Abel;” to “the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world:” saying, in the 
words of the psalmist, “ O Lord, thou art my 
refuge ; return unto thy rest, O my soul, for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 
“Tn Jehovah alone have I righteousness and 
strength ;” ‘he also is become my salvation.” 

The safety of the manslayer depended, not 
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on having arrived at, but on remaining in the 
city of his refuge. 'To leave it prematurely 
was as fatal as to be overtaken on the way 
that led to it. The grace of the gospel, in 
like manner, is extended, not to him who, 
convinced of sin, and trembling with appre- 
hension of judgment to come, has fled for re- 
fuge, to the great Propitiation for sin, but to 
him who abideth in Christ. As there is a 
“believing to the saving of the soul ;” so there 
is a “drawing back unto perdition:” and 
“no man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” Hence the solemn injunction and 
warning of Christ himself, “ Abide in me, 
and I in you—if a man abide not in me, he is 
~ cast forth as-a branch, and is withered: and 
men gather them, and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned.” “ He that endureth 
unto the end, the same shall be saved.” The 
great Apostle and High Priest of our profes- 
sion lives for ever; there is therefore “ no 
more going out.” “In returning and rest 
shall we be saved, in quietness and confidence 
shall be our strength.” 

The sanctuary provided and opened, equally 
for the distressed Israelite and “ the stran- 
ger,” is a happy prefiguration of the indiscri- 
minating mercy, the unlimited extension of 
the gospel salvation. “In Christ Jesus, ye 
who sometimes were far off, are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition between 
us.” . He “ came and preached peace to you 
which were far off, and to them which were 
nigh; and through him, we both have anaccess 
by one Spirit unto the Father.” The gospel 
of Christ is “ the power of God unto salvation, 
to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.” It announces “ glory, 
honour, and peace to every man that worketh 
good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” 
“For there is no respect of persons with God.” 
Blessed dispensation, which hath abolished 
all invidious distinctions! “ where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free, but Christ is all, and in all!” Who art 
thou then, O man, who “ judgest thy brother? 
or why dost thou set.at nought thy brother ?” 
He is a man like thyself, a criminal as thou 
art; for him also Christ died, and for his ad- 
mission, as for thine, the door-of mercy stands 
open, the city of refuge strengthens its walls, 
expands its gates. 


I conclude with suggesting a few hints,. 


which will serve to evince the glorious superi- 
ority of the object prefigured, over the figure ; 
of “the very image of the things,” above 
“ the shadow of good things to come.” The 
institution under review was a provision for 
one particular species of offence and distress, 
and for a case which could occur but in rarer 
instances. Indeed the whole history of Israel 
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furnishes not ingle one. But the provisions 
of the “ better covenant—established upon 
better promises,” extend to every species, 
and to every instance of guilt and misery. 
They are made not only for the heedless and 
the unfortunate, the weak and the helpless, 
but for the stout-hearted and presumptuous, 
for deliberate offenders and backsliding chil- 
dren, for the very chief of sinners. What- 
ever, O man, be thy peculiar “ weight, and 
the sin that. doth more easily beset thee ;” 
whatever “ the plague of thine heart,” or the 
error of thy life, behold “ help laid for thee 
on One mighty tosave.” ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Hear, and accept his kind invitation, “Come 
to me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 


2 


and I will give yourest.” - “ Look to me, and . 


be saved,.all the ends of the earth.” “ Him 
that cometh I will in no wise cast out.” The 
cities of Israel served as a temporary reprieve 
from a sentence of death, which, though the 
hand of the “ avenger” was restrained, the 
hand of nature was speedily toexecute. The 
manslayer might be overtaken by it, in the 
very city of his refuge. But the believer’s 
security under the gospel never fails, never 
terminates. He is “ passed from death unto 
life ;” he “ shall never perish.” “ There is 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ 


Jesus.” “ Who shall lay any thing to the 


charge of God’s elect? It is God that justi- 
fieth: who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen 
again.” “J give unto them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of my hand; my Father, 
which gave them me, is greater than all, 
and none is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.” Under the law, the death 
of the high priest, the final era of release to 
the manslayer, was an event entirely casual, 
often distant, always uncertain. Under the 
gospel, that death, which is the sinner’s de- 
liverance, the soul's ransom, is an event for 
ever present, perpetually producing its effect. 
Christ, “ by one offering, hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.” ‘“ This man, 
because he continueth ever, hath an un- 
changeable priesthood.” 

“We ought, therefore, to give the more 
earnest heed to the things which we have 
heard, lest at any time we let. them slip.” 
For if the intentional murderer was to be 
dragged from God’s altar, to suffer the pu- 
nishment of his crime; and if the manslayer, 
who despised and neglected “his refuge, fell 
a just sacrifice to the resentment of “the 
avenger of blood,” and to his own presump- 
tion and neglect of the merciful ordinance 
of God; “how shall we escape, if we ne- 
glect so great salvation?’ ‘He that de- 
spised Moses’s law died without mercy, under 
two or three witnesses: of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
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worthy, who hath trodden u foot the Son Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
of God, and hath: counted the .blood of the | righteous man his thoughts: and let: him 
covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy. 
anholy thing, and hath done despite unto the | upon him, and to our God, for he will abund- 
Spirit of grace?” “For if we sin wilfully,|antly pardon.’’* “ Behold, now is the ac- 
after that we have received the knowledge| cepted time; behold, now is the day of 
of the truth, there remaineth no more sacri-|salvation.”{ “Return, ye backsliding chil- 
fice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for | dren, and I will heal your backslidings ; 
of judgment, and fiery indignation, which| behold we come unto thee, for thou art the 
shall devour the adversaries. It is a fearful} Lord our God. Truly in vain is salvation 
thing to fall into the hands of the living | looked for from the hills, and from the multi- 
God.”* “Seek ye’ the Lord while he may | tude of mountains: truly in the Lord our 
be found, call ye upon him while he is near. | God is the salvation of Israel.”} 

* Heb. x. 28, 29. 26,27. 31. | * Isai. lv, 6,7.  {2Cor.vi.2. — { Jer. iii, 22, 23, 
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And it came to passin the fortieth year, in the eleventh month, on the first day of the month, that 
Moses spake unto the children of Israel, according unto all that the Lord had given him in command- 
ment unto them.—DruTERONOMY i. 3. ; 


«* Where is that thrift, that avarice of time, 
O clorious avarice! thought of death inspires ?”—Youne. 


_ Beuorp this honourable thrift, this glori-; indeed opposite feelings are apt to betray 
ous avarice, exemplified in that most amiable | men into the same practical error, that of 
and excellent of mankind, Moses, the man|mispending their time, and neglecting their 
of God, who has condescended to be so’ long | opportunities—-the confidence of living long 
our instructor and our guide. He is now in| on the one hand—the near prospect of death 
the last month of his earthly existence; he | on the other. What wé imagine it is in our 
is “ready to be offered up; the time of his | power to do when we please, we are in great 
departure is at hand,” and an illustrious in- | danger of never doing at all; and we feel 
stance his last days exhibits of how much |the remorse of occasion for ever lost, ere 
may be done in a little time. Within the | we are well awake from the dream of a sea- 
compass of that month, that little month, all | son continually at. our disposal ; and it is but 
the words of this book were spoken in the |too common, when thus overtaken, discon- 
ears of all Israel, and were committed to |certed, and confused, to give up our work in 
writing. The decree, the irreversible de- | despair. Having much to do, and the time 
cree had gone forth, he knew that he must | being short, we sit down and lament our folly, 
dic ; he therefore sets himself to redeem the | and do nothing. Presumption betrays us to- 
time, seeing his days are now few, not one | day, diffidence and despondency destroy us 
of them shall be spent in vain. to-morrow. 

The tide which carried him along to the |’ But in the last weeks of Moses’s life we 
world of spirits, is hastening to finish our discover nothing of the indecent hurry of a 
course, to add us to the number of those who | man conscious of neglect, and eager to repair 
were, but are no more. Another month, a it. He neither runs nor loiters; but walks 
little month, must close our review of the | with the steadiness and dignity of one whose 
life and writings of Moses. A still shorter | strength is as his day; who has a labour 
period may close our worldly career ; and | prescribed, and ability to perform it. In his 
when we part, it is to meet no more, till youth we have a pattern‘of generosity, and 
“the dead, small and great, stand before public spirit, and courage, and greatness of 
God.” Let.us then seize the moments as|mind; in his manhood, of wisdom, of dili- 
they fly, and redeem our time. Let us drink | gence, of perseverance, of fidelity ; and now 
into the, spirit of Moses, and learn of him | in his old age, of calmness, of devotion, of 
how to live, and how to die. superiority to the world, of heavenly minded- 

We see here a man living cheerfully, liv- | ness. oe peas 
ing usefully to the last. Two different and| Observe the excellency of his spirit, at 
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this period, a little more particularly. He 
set a proper value upon life. He desired its 
continuance, with the feelings natural to a 
man, he prized it as the gift of God, as the 
precious season of acting for God, of observ- 
ing and improving the ways of his provi- 
dence, of doing good to men, of preparation 
for eternity. He prayed for-its prolongation, 
without fearing its end; and he thereby re- 
proves that rashness which exposes life to 
unnecessary danger, that intemperance which 
wastes and shortens, that indolence and list- 
lessness which dissipate it; and that vice and 
impiety which clothe death with terror. 

In Moses we have a bright example of 
genuine patriotism. That most respectable 
quality appeared in him early, and shone 
most conspicuously at the last. “When he 
was come to years, he refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter: choosing ra- 
ther to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season.”* For Israel’s sake he was willing 
to encounter a thousand dangers, to endure 
a thousand hardships. For them he braved 
the wrath of a king, sacrificed his ease, con- 
sented to be blotted out of God’s book. For 
them he laboured, fasted, prayed; in their 
service was his life spent, and his dying 
breath was poured out in pronouncing bless- 
imgs upon them. If it went well with Israel, 
ho matter what became of himself. Their 
unkindness and ingratitude excited no re- 
sentment in his breast. When they rebelled 
he was grieved, when they were threatened he 
trembled, when they suffered he bled, when 
they were healed he rejoiced. O how his 
temper and conduct reprove that pride, which 
perpetually aims at agorandizing itself, which 
must have every thing bend and yield to it, 
which is ready to sacrifice thousands to its 
own humour or advantage; that selfishness 
which grasps all, sets every thing to sale, 
and refuses to be ashamed. 

The generosity and disinterestedness of 
Moses eminently adorned the close of his 
life. He was a father, and had all the feel- 
~ ings of that tender relation. It was natural 
for him to wish and expect that his sons 
should be distinguished after his death, 


should be the heirs of his honour, should | O 


succeed to his authority. An ordinary man 
would have been disposed to employ the 
power which he possessed to build up, to en- 
rich, to ennoble his own family : but the will 
of God was declared. Joshua was the choice 
of Heaven; Joshua, his servant, one of ano- 
ther family, another tribe. In the appoint- 
ment Moses rejoices, he adopts Joshua as his 
son, as his associate ; sees him rise with com- 
placency, puts his honour upon him: and 
thereby exposes to shame that littleness of 
soul which enviously represses rising merit, 
that vice of age which can discern nothing 
* Heb. xi. 24, 25. 
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the young; that tenacious- 
ness of power -which would communicate no 
advantage with another. A 
What anxiety does the good man discover 
that Israel should act wisely, and go on pros- 
perously after his death! There is no ‘end to 
his admonitions and instructions. By word, 
by writing, by insinuation, by authority, in 
the .spirit of meekness, of love, of parental 
care, he cautions, he warns, he remonstrates. 
Men naturally love to be missed, to be inquir- 
ed after, to be longed for; but it was the de- 
light of Moses in his departing moments, that 
his place was already supplied, that the con- 
gregation would not miss their leader, that 
Joshua should happily- accomplish what he 
had happily begun. Selfish men enjoy the 
prospect of the disorder and mischief which 
their departure may occasion. Moses fore- 
saw the revolt of Israel after his decease, 


and it was the grief and bitterness of his 


heart. 

In Moses we have an instructive instance 
of that continuance in well-doing, that per- 
severance unto the end, which finds a duty 
for every day, for every hour ; which accounts 
nothing done so long asany thing remains to 
be done, which cheerfully spends and is spent 
for the service of God, and the good of man- 
kind. Age is'ready to put in its claim, when 
honour is expected, and advantage to be reap- 
ed; and is as ready to plead its exemption 
when service is required, danger is to be en- 
countered, and hardship undergone. But 
while Moses discovers the utmost readiness 
to share with another the emolument and 
the respect of his office, the trouble and fa- 
tigue of it he with equal cheerfulness under- 
takes and supports to the very last. 

‘In the whole of his temper and conduct, 
we have an ensample which at once admo- 
nishes, reproves, and encourages us. May. 
we not, after considering the noble and ex- 
cellent spirit he discovered through the 
course and at the close of life, contemplate 
the probable state of his mind in reviewing 
the past, and surveying the prospect before 
him: both affording unspeakable comfort, but 
neither wholly exempted from pain. 
Pleasant it must have been to reflect, I. 
n his miraculous preservation in infancy. 
“To what dangers was I then exposed? 
Doomed to perish by the sword from my mo- 
ther’s womb. Concealed by fond parents for 
three months at the peril of their life, as well 
as my own. Committed at Iength to the 
merciless stream, a prey to manifold death— 
the roaring tide, hunger, the monsters of the 
river, contending which should destroy me. 
But I was precious in the sight of God. No 
plague came nigh me; no evil befel me, 
The daughter of the tyrant saved me from 
the rage of the tyrant. The house of Pha- 
raoh became my sanctuary. The munifi- . 
cence of a princess recompensed the offices 
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of maternal tenderness. I * not then to 
whom I was indebted for protection, from 
what source my comforts flowed: let age and 
consciousness acknowledge with wonder and 
gratitude the benefits conferred on infant 
helplessness and infirmity; let my dying 
breath utter his praise, who preserved me from 
perishing as soon as | began to breathe.” 

2. May we not suppose the holy man of 
God, by an easy transition, passing on to me- 


ditate on deliverance from still greater dan-’ 


ger, danger that threatened his moral life— 
the snares of a court? “Flattered and ca- 
ressed as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
brought up in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, having all the treasures in Egypt, at 
my command, at an age when the passions, 
which war against the soul, are all afloat— 
what risk did I run of forgetting myself, of 
forgetting my people, of forgetting my God? 
But the grace of the Most High prevented 
me. I endured as seeing him who is invisible. 
I refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter. I was not ashamed to be known 
for a son of Israel. I went out to see the 
burdens of my brethren, I had compassion on 
them, and comforted them; not fearing the 
wrath of a king, 1 smote him that did the 


wrong, and saved the oppressed. I chose 


rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season. I esteemed the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt. 
To God I committed myself; and my virtue, 
my religion, my honour, my inward peace 
were preserved.” 

3. What satisfaction must it have yielded 
Moses in reviewing his life, to reflect on his 
having been made the honoured instrument, 
in the hand of Providence, for effecting the 
deliverance of an oppressed people? “TI 
found Israel labouring, groaning, expiring 
in the furnace. I beheld the tears of them 
that were oppressed, and they had no com- 
forter ; and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power, but they had no comforter. 
Their cry reached heaven. He who made 
them had mercy upon them. He was pleased 
to choose me out of all the myriads of Israel, 
to bring'them out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. He taught my stam- 
mering tongue tospeak plainly. He said to 
my fearful heart, Be strong. He armed me 
with his potent rod; and subjected the pow- 
ers of nature tomy command. The oppressor 
was crushed in his turn, and the oppressed 
went out free, full, and triumphant. And to 
me, even unto me, it was given to conduct 
this great, difficult, dangerous, glorious en- 
terprise; and Heaven crowned it with suc- 
eess.”” leg 

4. How pleasing to reflect that the Spirit 
of God had employed him to communicate so 


rouch valuable knowledge to mankind! “To: 


me was this grace given, to trace nature up 


id, 
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to its source; to ascend from son to father, | 
up to the general parent ofthe human race; 
to rescue from oblivion the ages beyond the © 
flood, and to rescue departed worth from the 
darkness-of the grave. By me these venera- 
ble men, though dead, speak and instruct the 
world. By me the bemg and perfections, 
the works and ways, the laws and designs 
of the great Supreme stand unfolded; the 
plan and progress of his providence, the sys- 
tem of nature, the dispensation of grace. ‘T'o 
my writings shall ages and generations re- 
sort for the knowledge of events past, and 
for the promises and predictions of greater 
events yet to come. Whe Spirit of the Lorp 
spake by me, and his word was in my tongue, 
and the word of the Lorp endureth for ever. 
5. What delight must it have afforded, in 
reviewing the past, to revive the memory of 
communion with God, of exalted intercourse 


‘with the Father of spirits! “ Blessed retire- 


ment from the noise of the world and the 
strife of tongues; solitude infinitely more 
delicious than all society! Wilderness of 
Horeb, school of wisdom, scene of calm and 
unmixed joy, in thee I learned to commune 
with my own heart, forgot the sensual, un- 
satisfying delights of Egypt, observed the 
glories of nature, contemplated the wonders 
of Providence, enjoyed the visions, of the 
Almighty! Happy days, when I tended the 
flocks‘of Jethro, obeyed the dictates of inspi- . 
ration, and conversed with my heavenly 
Father, as a man with his friend! Isaw him 
in flaming yet unconsuming fire, I heard his 
voice from the midst of the burning bush, my 
feet stood upon holy ground. And thou, 
sacred summit of Sinai, where the Most 
High imparted to me the counsels of his 
will; supernaturally sustained the feeble, 
mortal frame; irradiated my soul with the 
communications of his love, and my coun- 
tenance with beams of light ; how can I forget 
thee, and the forty hallowed days past on 
thee, in converse more sublime than ever 
before fell to the lot of humanity! To thee, 
sacred structure, reared according to the 
pattern showed me in the mount, to thee I 
look in rapturous recollection! 'Thou wert 
my refuge in the hour of danger. In thee 
the assurances of divine favour and support, 
compensated, extinguished the unkindness 
of man. How oftén hast thou been to me a 
heaven upon earth!” 

But a retrospective view of life must have 
presented to Moses many objects painful 
and humiliating; and bitter recollections 
must have mingled .themselves with the 
sweet. The repeated defections of a stiff- 
necked and gainsaying people, whom no 
kindness could melt, no threatenings deter, 
no promise animate, no calamity subdue: a 
people who had requited the care of Heaven 
with reiterated, unprovoked rebellions ; and 
his own labours of love, with hatred, insult, 
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and ingratitude. Painful it must have been 
to think, that he had survived a whole people, 
endeared to him by every strong, by every 
tender tie; that he had been gradually dying 
for forty years together, in a condemned, 
devoted race, which melted away before his 


eyes in the wilderness: that with his own. 
hand he had stripped Aaron, his brother, of 


his pontifical garments, and closed his eyes. 
Painful to reflect on his own errors and im- 
perfections—his criminal neglect of God’s 
covenant, which had nearly cost him his life: 
his sinful delay and reluctance to accept the 
divine commission appointing him the deli- 
verer of Israel; the hastiness of his spirit in 
defacing the work of God, by dashing the 
tables of the law to the ground, and breaking 
them in pieces ; the impatience of his temper, 
the unadvisedness of his lips, the unguarded- 
ness of his conduct, at the waters of strife, 
which drew down displeasure on his head, 
and irreversibly doomed it to death. This 
uneasy retrospect would naturally lead to 
prospects as uneasy and distressing— The 
time of his departure is at hand; the body 
must speedily be. dissolved and the dust re- 
turn to the earth as it was. Against his 
admission Canaan is fenced as with a wall of 
fire, and a distant glimpse must supply the 
room of possession, and another must finish 
his work. Besides the natural horror of death, 
there was mingled in that bitter cup a par- 
ticular sense of personal offence and fatherly 
displeasure as inflicting it. Israel too, he 
foresaw, would after his decease revolt more 
and more, and call down the judgments of 
Heaven, and forfeit the promised inherit- 
ance—and this was to him the bitterness of 
death. ; 

But by what brighter prospects was this 
gloom relieved, and the darkness of the val- 
ley of the shadow of death illuminated ! . He 
saw the promise of God hastening to its ac- 
complishment. The land “ flowing with 
milk and honey” was fully in view. The 
time, the set time was now come; and what 
powers of nature could prevent the purpose 
of Heaven from taking effect? “O Lord, 


thou art faithful and true; Do now as thou | end of that 
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hast said.” Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, according to thy word, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. My master is 
dismissing me from painful service; I shall 
rest from my labours; I shall receive the 
crown. I am passing from the imperfect, 
interrupted communion of an earthly sanc- 
tuary, to the pure, exalted, uninterrupted, 
everlasting communications of the heavenly 
state. I shall see God as he is. I shall be 
changed into the same image. I shall he 
ever with the Lord. I shall shine in his like- 
ness. I shall be added, united to the assem- 
bly cf the faithful; to the venerable men of 
whom I wrote, to Abel the first martyr to 
the truth, to Enoch, who walked with God, 
to Noah, the preacher of righteousness, to 
Abraham, who believed, and was called the 
Sriend of God, to Joseph, whose bones are 
now at length to rest in the land of promise, 
to Aaron, my brother, by nature, by affection, 
in offence, in hope. With the natural eye I 
behold the fertile plains of an earthly Canaan: 
but by the eye of faith I desery another coun- 
try, that is an heavenly; watered with the 
pure river of the water of life, where grow 
the trees of life, whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations: where there is no 
more death. My brethren, I. die, but God 
will surely visit you. There shall come a 
Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel, and unto.him shall the gather- 
ing of the people be. The Lorp thy God 
will raise up unto thee a Prophet, from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me ; 
unto him shall ye hearken. In the Lorp 
shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and 
shall glory. In Abraham’s seed shail all the 
nations of the earth be blessed. . Mortality 
is swallowed up of life; “O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory? Thanks be to God, who giveth us 
the victory.” 

“Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” “ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright: for the 
man is peace.” 
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And Moses went and spake these words unto all Israel. And he said unto them, Iam an hundred and 


twenty years old this day : 


I can no more go out and come in: also the Lord hath said unto me, Thou 


shalt not go over this Jordan. ‘The Lord thy God, he will go over before thee, and he will destroy these 


nations from ‘before thee, and thou shalt possess them: and Joshua, 


Lord hath said—DnuTERONoMY xxxi. 1—3. 


he shall go over before thee, as the 
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Tux last words and the last actions of 
eminent men are remembered, repeated, 
recorded with a mournful pleasure. We 
listen with peculiar attention to those lips, 
which are to speak to us no more: and 
the man, and the words, which we neglected, 
while there was a prospect of their continu- 
ing longer with us, we prize, we cleave to, 
and wish to retain, when they are about to 
be taken away from us. Indeed we discover 
the value of nothing, till we are threatened 
with, or feel.the want of it; and we awake 
to a sense of the happiness which we have 
possessed, by the bitter reflection that it is 
gone from us for ever. 

Farewell addresses serve to rouse both the 
speaker and the hearers. He is led to weigh 
well those words which he ir to have no 
future opportunity of altering or amending. 
His eyes, his voice, his turn of thought, his 
expression, all will be influenced, by the 
solemnity of his situation ; and what he feels, 
he will certainly communicate to others. 
Wherefore is not every address considered 
in this light; as a last, farewell, dying 
speech? It may be so in truth; and if it 
were known to be so, would our attention be 
so distracted, our spirit so careless; would 
our language be thus cold, our zeal thus lan- 


guid? Attend, my dear friends, and fellow’ 


mortals. This is beyond all controversy, to 
some of us the last opportunity of the kind. 
The sound of this voice shall never again 
meet all those ears in one place. It may be 
for ever silenced; each of them may be for 
evet closed ; and the ordinary tide of human 
affairs must certainly scatter, this night, per- 
sons who are never more to re-assemble, till 
that day when the whole human race shall 
be gathered together in one great multitude. 

We are come hither to ponder thy dying 
words, O Moses, and to gird up our loins, 
and follow thee. 

This whole book may be considered as a 
series of powerful, pathetic, and-tender ad- 
dresses, delivered at different times within 
the compass of the last month of his life, by 
Moses to Israel, in the near and certain pros- 
pect of dissolution. Art has attempted to 
divide it into so many several distinct heads 
or branches, forming together a complete 
body of instruction, wonderfully adapted to 
the occasion, and powerfully enforced upon 


the minds of the hearers by the death of. 


their teacher, which immediately followed. 
The first great branch is a succinct and 
animated historical detail of the conduct of 
the Divine Providence towards them and 
their fathers, during the last forty years, 
commencing with their departure out of 
Horeb, and containing an account of their 
successive movements and encampings. A 
recapitulation of the recent events of their 
own lives, and of what had: befallen their 
immediate predecessors, was obviously cal- 
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culated to excite emotions suitable to their 
present condition. A complete generation 
of men had melted away before their eyes 
under the divine displeasure! Every re- 
moval, every encampment was marked by 
the death of multitudes, who had fallen not 
by the sword of the enemy, but were cut off 
by the flaming sword of divine justice, and 
were not suffered to enter into the land 
promised to their fathers, “because of unbe- 
Wet iy 

They saw in this at once the mercy and 
faithfulness, the justice and severity of God. 
Israel was still preserved, but every single 
offender had died the death. The covenant 
made with Abraham and his seed stood firm, 
though they were threatened with utter ex- 
termination in Egypt, and were actually ex- 
terminated in the wilderness. The posses. 


sion of Canaan was made sure to that chosen 


race, but.not one of the murmurers at Ka- 
desh-barnea was ‘permitted to survive the 
threatened destruction. By an example 
that came so closely home to the breast and 
bosom of.every man, all were admonished 
of the absolute security, and infallible suc- 
cess of trusting in God, and of following the 
leadings of his providence ; all were warned 
of the guilt and danger of disobedience and 
distrust. : 

We see in this the reasoh why so great a 
proportion of the sacred oracles are delivered 
in the form of history. A fact makes its 
way directly to the heart, is easily remem- 
bered, and readily applied. - It requires depth 
of understanding and closeness of attention 
to comprehend a doctrine, and to draw the ~ 
proper inferences from it: but “ the wayfar- 
ing man, though a fool,” can discern the 
meaning, and feels the force of a plain tale 
of truth, and the recollection of yesterday 
becomes a lesson of conduct for to-day. 

Qdly. This valedictory address of Moses 
consists of a recapitulation of the laws, moral, 
ceremonial, political, and military, which he 
had already delivered to them in the name 
of God. On this account, the division of the 
Pentateuch under consideration, has obtained 
the name of Mischna Thora, translated by 
the Seventy ; Deuteronomy, that is, the se- 
cond law, or a repetition of the law. The 
men were dead who heard the voice of God 
speaking these tremendous words from Sinai. 
The men of the present generation were un- 
born, or but emerging from childhood, whem 
that fiery dispensation was given: but its 
obligation was eternal and unchangeable. 


Providence therefore directed it to be re- 


hearsed aloud in the ears of the generation 
following, by the voice of a dying man, and 
to be by him left recorded in lasting charac- 
ters, for the instruction of every future age. 
What was local and temporary of this dis- 
pensation has passed away: what was Im- 
mutable and universal, remains in all its 
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force and importance; and shall continue, | 


though heaven and earth were dissolved. 
There is one law which Moses, in the 
prospect of death, presses with peculiar 
earnestness, as he knew it to be of special 
importance, and was but too well acquainted 
with the violent, the almost irresistible pro- 
pensity of his auditory to, infringe it—the 
law which prohibited and proscribed idolatry, 
that crime of complex enormity, against 
which the voice of the Eternal had uttered 
so many thunders, and which had brought 
on Israel so many grievous plagues. Nothing 
can be more energetical than the expressions 
he employs to expose-the guilt and danger 
of this offence against God; nothing more 
dreadful than the judgments which. he de- 
nounces against those who should contract it 
themselves, or presume to decoy others into 
that odious practice. 
tute of every thing like a pretext for follow- 
ing the nations in this impiety and absurdity, 
by calling to the recollection of those who 
were witnesses of the awful scene, and urging 
upon the consciences of those who were 
since born, “that there was no manner of 
similitude on ‘the day that the Lord spake 
unto you in Horeb, opt of the midst of the 
fire ;* that therefore to pretend to imitate 
what never was ‘seen, what cannot be seen, 
was at once ridiculous folly, and daring, im- 
pious presumption. “He solemnly enjoins, 
that the tenderest and most respectable ties 
of nature be disregarded in the case of those 
who should dare to set the ‘example of vio- 
lating the divine will in this respect ; that 
the most intimate friends and nearest rela- 
tions should become strange and hateful, if 
they presumed, by precept or by practice, to 
countenance this transgression. His own 
emphatic language will best express his 
meaning, and show with what oppressive 
weight the subject lay upon his heart.“ If 
thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy 
son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bo- 
som, or thy friend which is as thine own 
soul, entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go 
and serve other gods, (which thou hast not 
known, thou nor thy fathers; namely, of the 
gods of the people which'are round about 
you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, 
from the one end of the earth even unto the 
other end of the earth,) thou shalt not con- 
sent unto him, nor hearken unto him; neither 
shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him. But 
thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand shall 
be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterwards the hand of all the people. And 
thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die; 
because he has sought to thrust thee away 
from the Lord thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage. Andall Israel shall hear, and fear, 
* Deut. xiv. 15. 
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and shall do no more any such wickedness 
as this’is, among you.”* And again, “If. 
there be found among you, within any of thy 
gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
man or woman that hath wrought. wicked- 
ness in the sight of the Lord thy God, in 
transgressing his covenant, and hath gone 
and served other gods, and worshipped them, 
either the sun, or moon, or any of the host 
of heaven; which I have not commanded ; 
and it be told thee, and thou hast heard of its 
and inquired diligently, and behold, it be 
true, and the thing certain, that such abomi- 
nation is wrought in Israel: then shalt thou 
bring forth that man, or that woman, (which 
have committed that wicked thing) unto thy 
gates, even that man, or that woman, and 
shalt stone them with stones, till they die. 
At the mouth of two witnesses, or three wit- 
nesses, shall he that is worthy of death, be 
put to death; but at the mouth of one wit- 
ness he shall not be put to death. The hands 
of the witnesses shall be first upon him to 
put him to death, and afterward the hands 
of all the people: so thou shalt put the evil 
away from among you.”+ 
Did we ‘not know, that “the heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked :” did we not know, by fatal experi- 
ence, that there is no absurdity too gross for 
men to adopt, no impiety too daring for them 
to commit, we should be astonished to think 
that the enactment of’ such laws should ever 
have been necessary; that having been enact- 
ed, there should be occasion to explain and 
enforce them by so many awful’ sanctions, 
and that notwithstanding, in defiance of 
sanctions so formidable, any should have been 
found bold enough to transgress. 
3dly. Moses labours in this, his last dis- 
course, to .establish the importance and ne- 
cessity of knowing the divine law, and for 
that end, of making it the subject of conti- 
nual study and meditation. Every son of Israel 
must daily employ himself in the reading of 
it. The young must not plead exemption on 
account of his youth, nor the old plead the 
privilege of age. No closeness of applica- 
tion to secular business, no eagerness to 
prosecute a journey, no eminence of rank 
and station, no, not the state and necessary 
duties of royalty itself, must pretend to claim 
a dispensation from the superior obligations 
of the law of the Most High. “These words,” 
says he,-‘ which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart. And thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” 
* Deut. xiii. 6—11. + Deut. xvii. 2-7, t Deut. vi. G— 9, 
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“ And it shall be,” speaking of the duty and 
office of the king who might hereafter be 
chosen to reign over God’s people of Israel, 
“when he sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of 
this law in a book, out of that which is be- 
fore the priests the Levites. And it shall be 
with him, and he shall tead therein all the 
days of his life; that he may learn to fear the 
Lord his God, to keep all the words of this 
law, and these statutes, to do them: .that his 
heart be not lifted up above his brethren, and 
that he turn not aside from the. command- 
ment, to the right hand or to the left: 'to the 
end that he may prolong his days in his king- 
dom:; he, and his children in the midst of Is- 
Ose) Oca 

Some of the Rabbins accordingly pretend, 
that Moses, with his own hand, transcribed 
thirteen copies of the Deuteronomy, one for 
each of the twelve tribes, and one to be laid 
up till the time of electing a king should ar- 
rive, to be given him to transcribe for his 
private and particular use. } 

4thly. Moses displays, with singular skill 
and address, the motives suggested from their 
peculiar circumstances, to make the law of 
God the object of their veneration, and the 
rule of their conduct; such as, jirst—These 
laws all issue from the love of God as their 
source, and converge towards it as their cen- 
tre. Their great aim and end is to engage 
us to love, with supreme affection, a God who 
is supremely amiable and excellent. 
now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God re- 
quire of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, 
to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and 
to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, to keep the command- 
ments of the Lord, and his statutes which I 
command thee this day for thy good? Be- 


hold, the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, 


is the Lord’s thy God, the earth also, with all 
that therein is. Only the Lord had a delight 
in thy fathers to love them, and he chose their 
seed after them, even you above all people, 
as it is this day.” 

A second motive to obedience is, that the 
observance of the laws has a native tendency 
to procure and to preserve both public and 
private felicity; to make them respectable 
in the eyes of the nations, and thereby tc 
ensure their tranquillity. ‘Behold I have 
taught you,” says he, “statutes and judg- 
ments, even as the Lord-my God commanded 
me, that ye should do so, in the land whither 
ye zo to possess it. Keep therefore, and do 
them, for this is your wisdom and your un- 
derstanding in the sight of the nations, which 
shall hear all these statutes, and say, Surely 
this great nation is a wise and understanding 
people. For what nation is there so great, 
who hath God so nigh unto them, as the Lord 
our God is in all things that we call upon him 

*Deut. xvii. 18-20. .  {Deut. x. 12-15. 
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for? _ And what nation is there so great, that 
hath statutes and judgments so righteous, as 
all this law which I set before you this day? 
Thirdly—The laws prescribed were im- 
posed on them by a Being whe had lavished 
miracles of mercy and goodness upon-them 
and their fathers, and stood engaged to be a 
covenant God to their posterity, to the latest, 
generations. » “ For ask now of the days that 
are past, which were before thee, since the 
day that God created man upon the earth, 
and ask from the one side of heaven unto'the 
other, whether there hath been’ any such 
thing as this great thing is,’or hath been 
heard like it? Did ever people hear the voice 
of God speaking opt of the midst of the fire, 
as thou hast heard, and live? Or hath God 
assayed to go and take him a nation from the 
midst of another nation, by temptations, by 
signs, and by wonders and by war, and by a 
mighty hand, and bya stretched-out arm, and 
by great terrors, according to all that the 
Lord your God did for you in Egypt before © 
your eyes? Unto thee it was showed, that 
thou mightest know that the Lord he is God; 
there is none else besides him. Out of hea- 
ven he made thee to hear his voice, that he 
might instruct thee: and upon earth he 
showed thee his great fire, and. thou heardest 
his words out of the midst of the fire.” 
Ina word, the laws of God are in themselves. 
just and reasonable, plain and intelligible; ac- 
commodated tothe nature and faculties of man, 
and earry their own wisdom and utility engra- 
ven on their forehead. “ For this command- 
ment which I command thee this day, it is not 
hidden from thee, neither is it far off. Itis not 
in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it, anddo it? N either 
is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall’ go over the sea for us, and bring 
it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do 


itt 


Moses, while he thus forcibly inculcates 
the motives of obedience, motives inspired 
and pressed by every tender, by every awful 
consideration, finds himself under the un- 
pleasant necessity of venting his heart in the 
keenest reproaches of that highly-favoured 
but rebellious nation, for their perverseness 
and ingratitude ; he deplores in the bitterness 
of his soul, the instability and transitoriness 
of their good motions and purposes, their fa- 
tal proneness to revolt, the inconceivable ra- 
pidity of their vibrations from virtue to vice. 
That exquisitely beautiful and pathetic song — 
with which he closes his tender expostula- 
tion, and which contains a striking abridg- 
ment of this whole address, consists in a great 
measure of just and severe, yet affectionate 
upbraidings and remonstrances upon their 
*Deut.iv.5—8. {Deut.iv.32—36. | Deut. xxx. li—14, 
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past conduct. “They have corrupted them- 
selves, their spot is not the spot of his chil- 
ren; they are a perverse and crooked gene- 
ration. Do ye thus requite the Lord, O fool- 
ish people and unwise? is not he thy Father 
that hath bought thee? hath he not made 
tliee, and established thee ?’’* i arn 
Finally, this long, this instructive, this 
powerful farewell sermon of the man of God, 
contains predictions clear, pointed, and strong, 
of the fearful judgments which should over- 
take that sinful people, and involve them and 
their posterity in utter destruction. Many 
learned men, and not without the greatest 
appearance of reason, have supposed that the 
spirit of prophecy by the mouth of Moses has 
foretold the final dissolution, of the Jewish 
government, and their dispersed, reproach- 
ful, despised state to this day, until the time 
of their restoration to the divine favour, and 
their re-establishment under the bond of the 
new and everlasting covenant, “a covenant 
established on better promises, ordered in all 
things and sure.” This idea seems justified 
by the following and the’similar prophetic 
denunciations. ‘“ Of the rock that begat thee 
thou art unmindfal, and hast forgotten God 
that formed thee. And when’ the Lord saw 
it, he abhorred them, because of the provok- 
ing of his sons, and of his daughters. And 
he said, I will hide my face from them, I will 
see what their end shall be: for they are a 
very froward generation, children in whom 


is no faith. They have moved me to jea-. 


lousy with that which is not God; they have 
provoked me to anger with their vanities: 
and I will move them to jealousy with those 
which are not a people; I will provoke them 
to anger with a foolish nation. Fora fire is 
kindled in.my anger, and shall burn unto the 
lowest hell, and shall consume the earth with 
her increase, and set on fire the foundations 
of the mountains. I will heap mischiefs up- 
on them, I will spend mine arrows upon 
‘them. They shall be burned with hunger, 
and devoured with burning heat, and with 
bitter destruction: I will also send the teeth 
of beasts upon them, with the poison of ser- 
pents of the dust. The sword without, and 
terror within shall destroy both the young 
man and the virgin, the suckling also, with 
the-man of gray hairs. I said I would scat- 
ter them into corners, I would make the re- 
membrance of them to cease from among 
men.”+ “snot this laid up in store with me 
‘and sealed up among my treasures? To me 
belongeth vengeance, and recompence; their 
foot shall slide in due time: for the day of 
their calamity is at hand, and the things that 
shall come upon them make haste. For the 
Lord shall judge his people and repent him- 
self for his servants; when he seeth that 


* Deut. Xxxii. 5, 6, j Deut. xxxii. 18—96, 
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their power is gone, and there is none shut 
up, or left... And he shall say, Where are 
their gods, their rock in whom they trusted, 
which did eat the fat of their sacrifices, and 
drank the wine of their drink-offerings? Let 
them rise up, and help you, and be your pro- 
tection. See now that I, even I am he, and 
there is no God with me: I kill, and I make 
alive; I wound, and [ heal: neither is there 
any that can deliver out of my hand. For I 
lift up my hand to heaven, and say, I live for 
ever. If I whet my glittering sword, and 
mine hand take hold on judgment; I will 
render vengeance to mine enemies, and will 
reward them that hate me. I will make mine 
arrows drunk with blood, and my sword shall 
devour flesh; and that with the blood of the 
slain, and of the captives from the beginning 
of revenges upon the enemy.”* But the time 
to favour revolted, returning Israel shall come 
at length; and together with them the time 
to irradiate and deliver ‘the nations which 
were sitting in darkness, and in the region 
and shadow of death;” and the prophetic soul 
of Moses hastens forward to conclude the sa- 
cred song, with a grand chorus-of harmoni- 
ous voices, the yoices of the ransomed of the 
Lord from every nation, every kindred and 
tribe, rejoicing together in one common ‘sal- 
vation: “Rejoice, O ye nations, with his 
people: for he will avenge the blood of his 
servants, and will render vengeance to his 
adversaries, and will be merciful unto his 
land, to his people.”’} 

How powerfully must all this have been 
impressed on the hearts of his audience by 
the sight of their venerable instructer, bend- 
ing under the weight of “an hundred and 
twenty years:” exhausted by labours perform- 
ed in the public service, no longer eapable 
of “ going out and coming in;” excluded by 
the imflexible decree of Heaven from’ any 
part or lot in the land of promise; lying under 
the bitter sentence of impending death; his 
power and glory departing, and passing be- 
fore his eyes to the hand of another! Why 
are not impressions of this sort more lasting, 
and more efficient?. Shall “the righteous 
perish, and no man lay it to heart?” Is “the 
merciful man taken away, and will none con- 
sider?” “The righteous is taken away from 
the evil to come.” By his departure the 
earth is impoverished, but heaven is en- 
riched. Remove the veil, and behold him 
“entering into peace;” “they shall rest 
in their beds, each one walking in his up- 
rightness.” I hear a voice from heaven, 
saying, “ Write, Blessed are the dead 
which.die in the Lord, from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours; and their works do follow 
‘them.”} ‘ 

* Deut. xxxii. 34—42. } Dent. xxxii. 43. } Rev. xiv, 13, 
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And Moses calfed unto Joshua, and said unto him in the sight.of all Israel, Be strong, and of a good cou- 
‘rage: for thou must go with this people-unto. the land which the Lord hath sworn unto their fathers to 


give them: and thou shalt cause them to inherit it, 


will be with thee, he will not fail thee, neither 
TERONOMY xxxi. 7, 8. 


-Is ‘it not a presumption and a presentiment 
of immortality, thatmen naturally feel, design, 
and act as if they were immortal? In life 
we are in the midst of death ; but it is equal- 
ly true, that in the very jaws of death, we 
live; and fondly dream of living longer. Let 
the fatal moment come when it will, it comes 
to break into some scheme we hoped to exe- 
cute, to interrupt some work we had begun, 
to disappoint some purpose we had adopted. 
The warnings of dissolution which are sent 
to others, we seem to understand and feel 
better than those which are addressed to 
ourselves. One man is under sentence of 
condemnation, another labours under an in- 
curable disease; one is daily exposing his 
life to jeopardy in the high places of the field, 
another putting the knite of intemperance to 
his throat every: hour: this man has comple- 
ted his seyentieth year, and his neighbour 
has lived to see his children’s children of the 
third and fourth generation. 

These are all symptoms equally mortal, 
but none takes the alarm to himself: every 
one is concerned for his neighbour’s case, 
and flatters himself his own is not quite so 
desperate. The wretch condemned to death, 
soothes his soul to rest with the hope of a 
pardon, and laments the certain doom of his 
consumptive acquaintance: the declining 
man, with his foot in the grave, pities and 
prays for the unhappy creature. who must 
suffer on Wednesday se’nnight. ‘The soldier 
braves the death that is before his eyes ina 
thousand dreadful forms, in the presumption 
of victory; and the voluptuary thanks his 
kinder stars that he is likely to sleep in a 
sound skin. The man of seventy reckons 
upon fourscore; and ten years m prospect 
are a kind of eternity; and the grandsire 
amuses himself with the hope of seeing his 
grandchildren settled in the world, Thus 
the pleasing illusion goes on: and men are 
dead, indeed, before they had any apprehen- 
sion of dying. * faked 

The thoughtless and impious insensibility 
with which many advance to their latter end, 
is not more mournful and’ distressing, than 
the steadiness and composure of piety and 
habitual preparation are pleasing and instruc- 
tive. Blessed is the state of that man to 
whom life is not a burden, nor death a terror, 
who has “a desire to depart and to.be with 

2Y 


And the Lord, he it is that doth go before thee, he 
forsake thee; fear not, neither be dismayed,—Dru- 


Christ,” but is willing “to continue in the 
; flesh,” for the glory of God, and the good of 
men; who neither quits his station and duty 
in life in sullen discontent, nor cleaves to the 
enjoyments of this world, as one who has no 
hope beyond the grave. 

But the cup of death, to the best of men, 
contains many bitter ingredients. Even to 
Moses it was far from being unmixed. To 
the natural horror of dying was superadded 
the sense of divine displeasure; a sense of 
death as a particular punishment, It disap- 
pointed a hope long and fondly indulged in, 
the hope of being himself; and of seeing Israel 
in possession of the promised and expected 
inheritance. And, what was the bitterness 
of death to such a spirit as hist Moses died 
‘in the persuasion, and a melancholy one it 
was, that the people on whom he had be- 
stowed so much labour, whom he had cherish- 
ed with such tender affection, whom he was 
so unremittingly anxious to conduct to wis- 
dom, to virtue, and to happiness, would, after 
his death, swerve from the right path, pro» 
voke God to become their enemy, and there- 
by bring down certain destruction upon their 
own heads. “I know thy rebellion, and thy 
stiffheck : behold, while I am yet alive with 
you this day, ye have been rebellious against 
the Lord; and how much more after my 
death? Gather unto me all the elders of 
your tribes, and your officers, that I may 
speak these. words in their ears, and call 
heaven and earth to record against them. 
For I know that after my death ye will utter- 
ly corrupt yourselves, and turn aside from 
the way which I have commanded you: and 
evil will befall you in the latter days ; because. 
ye will do evil in the sight of the Lord, to 
provoke him to anger through the work of 
your hands.”* pabuts 

It is pleasant to a-dying father to entertain 
‘the sweet hope that the children of his care, 
of his love, will remember the lessons which 
he taught. them, will follow out his views, 
will support the credit of his name, will in- 
struct and bless the world by the example of 
their wisdom, their piety, their-virtues, though 
he is not to be the happy spectator of it: but 
ah! more cruel than the pangs of dissolving’ 
nature, the dreadful conviction of approach- 
ing folly and disorder :,the sad prospect of, 


* Deut. xxxi. 27-29, 
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; , 
discord among brethren; of profligacy and 
licentiousness, no longer restrained by pa- 
rental gravity and authority: a fair inherit- 
ance, and an honourable name ready to be 
dissipated by profusion, to be covered with 
shame, to be disfigured by vice, to be forfeit- 
ed by treason. It is sweet to a dying pastor 
to contemplate the success of his ministry, 
the extent of his usefulness; to cheer his 
fainting: heart with the thought of having 
been made the humble instrument of bring- 
ing many souls unto God, many sons unto 
glory: and with the well-grounded belief 
that his doctrine shall survive him: that 
though dead he shall continue to speak and 
to instruct. Sweet the prospect of that day 
when he shall present himself, and the joy- 
ful fruit of all his labours, to his Father and 
God, saying, “ Behold, I and the ‘children 
whom the Lord hath given me, are for signs, 
and for wonders in Israel; from the Lord of 
hosts, which dwelleth in mount Zion.”* It 
was this which caused. the great ‘ Author 
and Finisher of our faith” himself to rejoice 
in spirit, on the very eve of his departure out 
of the world. “Those that thou gavest me 
T have kept, and none of them is lost but the 
son of perdition, that the scripture might be 
fulfilled.”+ But O how depressing to reflect, 
“T have laboured in vain; I have spent my 
strength for nought and in vain ;”f{ to look 
back upon a ministry, not the “savour of life 
unto life; but of death unto death,” and to 


look forward to the dreadful progress of 


degeneracy ‘and corruption, from evil to 
’ worse, till “ sin, being finished, bringeth forth 
death;” to look forward to the still more 
dreadful day of doom and to the prospect of 
appearing as an accuser and a witness against 
the despisers of that gospel, which would 
have saved 'their souls from death. 

The faithful servants of God are-not all 
equally successful, and even a Moses has the 
mortification of knowing assuredly. that all 
his pains and anxieties should prove ineffec- 
tual. The tide of corruption sometimes 
rushes down so impetuously, that no force 
can stem it; and Providence is often pleased 
to put honour upon the meaner and feebler 
mstrument, that. the glory may redound not 
“to him that willeth, nor to him that runneth, 
but to God, who ‘showeth mercy.” But 
every faithful minister, like Moses, has at 
least this consolation: “having kept nothing 
back, but declared the whole counsel of God, 
they have delivered their own souls ;” they 
published the truth of God, “whether men 
would hear or whether they would forbear ;” 
and if they have not been so happy as to 
persuade, they have at least put to silence 
wicked and unreasonable men; if they have 
not prevailed to render them holy, they have 
at least rendered them inexcusable ; if they 
have been unable to subdue the pride of the 

* Isa. viii. 18. f John xvii. 12, Isactlix, 4, 
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creature, they have displayed the holiness 

and justice of the Creator. : 
e find Moses taking refuge in this, 

when the dearer, sweeter hope was at an 


.end—the hope of being the favoured, ho- 


noured minister of life and salvation. “Iam 
fast approaching to the end of my career; I 
have already passed the limits which God 
has prescribed to the life of man. Six score 
of years are fled away and gone, and these 
hairs, whitened by time, labour, and affliction, 
feelingly inform me that my last moment is 
at hand, that no more time remains but what 
is barely sufficient to give you a few parting 
admonitions, to breathe over you the blessing 
of a dying friend, and to bid you a long fare- 
well. After’a laborious, anxious, and pain- 
ful ministry of more than forty years ; after 
being honoured of God to perform before 
your eyes, and those of your fathers, a series 
of miracles, which shall be the astonishment 
and instruction of the whole world till time 
expire, I was looking for the compensation 
of all my troubles, the reward of all my 
labours, the accomplishment of all my wishes, 
in your sincere return to God; in your grati- 
tude to your friend and deliverer, in your 
fidelity and obedience to God, and in the 
prosperity and happiness which must infal- 
libly have flowed from them. The paternal 
solicitude I have felt, that ardent love which 
emboldened me, at-the hazard of my own 
life, ‘ to stand in the breach’ ‘between you 
and a holy and jealous God, to turn away 
his wrath, lest he should destroy you ;’ that 
fervour of zeal which hurried me on to wish 
myself blotted out of God’s book, if the dear- 
er name of Israel might be permitted to con- 
tinue written in it; all my discourses, all 
my emotions, all my efforts ; my active days, 
my sleepless nights; these unceasing sighs 
which J still breathe to Heaven in your be- 
half, these last tears which a dying old man 
sheds over a people still and ever dear to him, 
and from whom to be torn asunder is the 
death of deaths; these are the faithful and 
undoubted proofs of my affection for you, of 
my unabated, inextinguishable zeal for your 
salyation.. But alas, however earnestly I 
may desire it, I dare not, cannot hope! I 
foresee your perfidiousness and rebellion ; I 
know your perverseness and ‘ingratitude. 
‘While I am yet alive with you this day, ye 
have been rebellious against the Lord; and 
how much more after my death?’* What 
then is left me, but the mingled and strongly 
allayed satisfaction of reflecting that I am 
innocent of your blood; that your salvation is 
in your own hands, that if you perish your 
blood must be upon your own heads.” 
“Gather unto me all the elders of your tribes, 
and your officers that I may speak these 
words in their ears, and call heaven and 
earth to record against :them.”} “TI call 
* Deut, xxxi. 27, t Deut. xxxi. 28, 
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heaven and earth to record. this day against 
you, that Ihave set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing: therefore choose life, 
that both thou and thy seed may live.”* 

_ Having in terms such as these poured out 
the anguish of an overflowing heart, Moses 
addresses himself to his last earthly employ- 
ment. ‘The last exercise of his authority is 
to lay down all authority. The concluding 
act of his administration, is to transfer the 
right of administration to another; and the 
legislator, leader, and commander expires, 
while the-man yet lives. _ Imagination-can 
hardly paint a more affecting scene. Hear 
the trumpet sounding the proclamation of a 
solemn assembly, an holy convocation. Be- 
hold the thousands of Israel flocking to- 
gether to the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation; every eye straining to catch 
a departing glance of him whom they were 
to behold no more; every ear cagerly at- 
tentive to drink in the dast accents of that 
voice which the«hand of death was about 
to silence for ever. Behold the venerable 
sage, in all the composure of unatiected 
piety, in all the dignity of wisdom, in all the 
respectability of age, in all the simplicity of 
a child, in all the serenity of a celestial 
spirit, in all the solemnity of death, advancing 


to his well-known station, presenting to the } 


people him whom they were henceforward 
to acknowledge and obey asthe ruler ap- 
pointed over them by Heaven. His eyes 
beam complacency, his tongue drops manna, 
as he conveys to his noble successor the 
plenitude of his power, the residue of his 
honour, a double portion of his spirit. Be- 
hold he lifts up his hands and lays them upon 
the head of Joshua, with a thousand tender 
wishes that his burden might sit light upon 
him, that he might escape the pains he him- 
self had endured, and attain the felicity which 
was denied to him; with a thousand pater- 
nal exhortations to follow Providence, and 
fear nothing; to love Israel, ‘to seek -their 
good always: with a thousand fervent pray- 
ers for his prosperity and success. I see 
Joshua with modest reluctance shrinking 
back from a charge so weighty : desirous of 
being still a subject and a servant : accepting 
with regret honours of which Moses must 
be stripped; ready to cry out, as his master 
was taken away from him, “ My father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel, and the horse- 


men thereof!”+ I see on every countenance |- 


a mixture of sorrow and resignation, of hope 
clouded with remorse and concern; they 
could now die for him, whose life they had 
embittered by unkindness, levity, and ingra- 
titude; they reproach themselves and one 
another, as having occasioned the death of 
the wisest and best of men; they cannot bear 
to think of surviving him. But a voice more 
awful than that of man is heard: a glory 
.* Deut. xxx. 19. { 2 Kings ii. 12. 
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e than human appears. “ And the Lord 
said uato Moses, Behold, thy days approach 
that thou must die: call Joshua, and present - 
yourselves in the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, that Imay give him acharge. And 
Moses and Joshua went, and presented them- 
selves in the tabernacle of the congregation. 
And the Lord appeared in the tabernacle in 
a pillar‘of a cloud, and the pillar of a cloud 
stood over the door of the tabernacle.”* What 
solemn moments to the whole congregation, 
those which Moses and Joshua passed be- 
fore the Lord, remote from the public eye! 
How solemn to the parties themselves !— 
What is a charge from the mouth of a dying 
man, though that man be a Moses, compared 
to a charge from the mouth-of Jehovah him- 
self, by whom spirits. are weighed, and to 
whom all the dread importance of eternity 
stands continually ‘revealed? And this God, 
O my friends, is daily sounding a charge in 
every ear, “ Occupy till come.” “ Arise ye 
and depart, for this is not your rest.” “Be 
sober, be vigilant, for your adversary the 
devil goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour.” ‘“See-that ye walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil.” j 
This secret conference being ended, they 
return to the people, and Moses publicly 
delivers to the Levites, which bare the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord, a copy of the 
law which he had transcribed with his own 
hand, to be laid up in the side of the ark, as 
a standing witness for God against a sinful 
people ; and the business of this interesting 


rand eventful day concludes with a public 


recital from the lips of Moses of that tender 
and pathetic song, which we have in the 
thirty-second chapter... This sacred song 
every Israelite was to commit to memory, to 
repeat frequently, and to teach it every man 
to his son. It was composed ‘expressly by 
the command of God, and under his imme- 
diate inspiration. “ Now therefore write ye 
this song for you, and teach it*the children 
of Israel: put it in their mouths, that this 
song may be a witness for me against the 
children of Israel... Moses therefore wrote 
this song the same day, and taught it the 
children of Israel. And Moses spake in the 
ears of all the congregation of Israel the 
words of this song until they were ended.” } 
Anda most wonderful composition it is, 
whether considered .as the production of a 
lively, lofty, correct imagination; abounding 
with the boldest images, and conveying the 
noblest sentiments; adding all the graces of 
poetry to all the force of truth ; as conveying 
the most useful and necessary moral and re- 
ligious instruction, in a channel. the most 
pleasing and attractive; as the address of a 
dying man, a dying father, a dying minister, 
* Deut. xxxi. 14, 15. t Deut, xxxi. 19—22—30. 
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abounding with the tenderest touches of 
nature flowing immediately from the heart, 
and rushing with impetuous force to the lips; 
as the awful witness of the great God against 
a disobedient and gainsaying race ; exhibit- 
ing to this hour the proof of the authenticity 
of that record where it stands, of the truth 
and faithfulness, of the mercy and severity 
of the dread Jehovah, and of the certainty of 
the things wherein, as Christians, we have 
been instructed. 

What can equal-the boldness and sublimity 
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of his exordium or introduction ? How is the 
boasted eloquence of Greece and Rome left 
at an infinite distance behind! What a cold- 
ness in the address of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, compared to the fervour and elevation 
of the Israelitish orator! “Ye men of 
Athens.” “Romans.” “ Conscript Fathers.” 
If ever there was an audience that demand- 
ed respect, from numbers, from importance, 
from situation ; if ever there was a speaker 
prompted by duty, drawn by inclination, 
urged on by the spur of the occasion, Israel 
was that audience, Moses that speaker, on 
this ever-memorable day. But the ardent 
soul of this heaven-taught orator, with thou- 
sands upon thousands before his eyes, grasps, 
with a noble enthusiasm, an infinitely larger 
space than the plains of Moab, an audience 
infinitely more august than the thousands of 
‘Israel. “Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will 
speak; and hear, O earth, the words of my 
mouth.” This was seizing the attention at 
once ; the solid globe, thus summoned, seems 
to give ear, the celestial spheres stand still 
to listen, angels hover on the wing to mark 
‘and record the last words of the departing 
prophet; what mortal ear can then be inat- 
tentive, what spirit careless? How sweetly 
calculated is the next, sentence to compose 
the minds of his hearers, roused and alarmed 
by the solemnity of his first address. The 
thunder of heaven seemed ready to burst 
upon their heads, after. an invocation so 
awful, and though Moses alone spake, they 
were ready to die; but their fears are gently 
lulled to rest, the next. word he utters; he 
has only love in his heart, and honey 
upon his tongue. “ My doctrine shall drop 





as the rain: my speech shall distil as the 
dew, as the small rain upon the tender 
herb, and as the showers ‘upon 'the grass.’ 
The final object. of Moses being to warn, to 
admonish, and to reprove the perverse nation 
of. whom he was taking leave, observe how 
skilfully he manages this difficult and deli- 
cate part of his task. Tohave come directly 
and without preparation to it, had been to 
give certain disgust.and offence; for he had 
to deal with’a moody, murmuring, irritable, 
discontented race: he therefore first fills 
their minds with great images, leads them 
* Deut. xxxii.2. 
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to his friends, to his family, to the flo to the contemplation of one object surpass 


ingly grand; impresses it in various points 
of view upon their hearts and consciences, 
till having lost themselves in its grandeur 
and immensity, they are prepared to bear, to 
approve, and to profit by the severe personal 
attack that follows. ‘ Because I will publish 
the name of the Lord; ascribe ye greatness 
unto our God. : He is the rock, his work is 
perfect; for all his ways are judgment; a 
God of truth, and without iniquity, just and 
right is he.”* i 

Having thusraised them above every mean, 
every selfish consideration ; and placed them, 
and made them to feel themselves in the 
awful presence of the great God, “ who is 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his 
works,” he descends abruptly, by a transition 
quick as lightning, to the censure he had in 
view. But even then, he insinuates it, rather 
than charges it home: and speaks for some 
time as of strangers, as of persons absent; 
and constitutes his auditors judges as it were 
of the case of others, not their own; and by 
employing the address of the third persons 
they and their, leaves them for a moment 
in uncertainty whom he could mean, and 
when he comes at length to address them in 
the second person, and to use the terms thee 
and thy, how delicately is the application 
qualified, by the introduction of every tender, 
every melting, every conciliating circum- 
stance! “ They have corrupted) themselves, 
their spot is not the spot of his children : they 
are a perverse and crooked generation. Do 
ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish people 
and unwise? Is not he thy Father that hath 
bought thee? hath he not made thee and 
established thee ?”’} 

He then goes into a recapitulation, partly 
historical, partly poetic, partly allegorical, at 
once to refresh the memory, to fire the ima- 
gination, and to exercise the invention, of 
the divine conduct towards them and their 
fathers, during many generations,. that the 
conclusion he was about to draw might fal! 
with irresistible weight upon the minds of 
all; that their base ingratitude and desperate 
folly might appear to themselves in a more 
odious light, when contrasted with the wis- 
dom, goodness, and loving-kindness of the 
Lord. This occupies a considerable part of 
the chapter, from the seventh verse to the 
eighteenth, and a passage it is of exquisite 
force and beauty, as: I am convinced you will 
also think upon a careful perusal of it. 

Constrained at last to denounce the right- 
eous judgment of God, in order. to approve 
his own fidelity, and if possible to prevent 
the ruin which he feared, he makes a display 
of the awful terrors of divine justice, suffi- 
cient to awaken the dead, and to confound 


‘the living; and to increase its force and 


vehemence, Moses disappears, and God, the 
'-* Deut, xxxii. 3,4. +} Deut, xxxii. 5, 6: 
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great God himself comes forward, and in the 
first person utters the seven thunders of his 
wrath; “Fora fire is kindled in my anger, 
and shall burn unto the Jowest hell, and 
shall consume the earth with her increase, 
and set on fire the foundations of the moun- 
tains. The sword without and terror within 
shall destroy both the young man and the 
virgin, the suckling, also, with the man of 
gray hairs.”* . 

The prophet, as it were exhausted with 
this violent exertion, this formidable denun- 
ciation of vengeance, sinks into feeble, hope- 
less regret, and he reluctantly, despairingly 
deplores that misery which he can neither 
prevent nor avert. “ They are a nation void 
of counsel, neither is there any understand- 
ing in them. O that they were wise, that 
they understood this, that they. would con- 
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sider their latter end! How should one 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand 
to flight, except their rock had sold them, 
and the Lord had shut them up.” 

Finally, a dawn of hope arises, and, wrapt 
into future time, the sacred bard hails the 
coming day of deliverance, and exults in the 
prospect of the junctionofthe nations with the 
ancient people of God, in the participation of 
one and the same great salvation. “ Rejoice, 
O ye nations, with his people; for he will 
avenge the blood of his servants, and_will 
render vengeance to his adversaries, and will 
be merciful unto his land and to his people.”} 


+ Deut. xxxii. 28—30. 


22, 25. 
t Deut. xrxxii. 43. 
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ch is the structure, such the general out- 
line of this inimitable piece of sacred poesy. 
If what has been said shall induce any one to 


study it more attentively, he will probably 


discover beauties which have escaped us; 
and the discovery will bring its own reward. 
How many fathers, as they afterwards re- 
hearsed the words of this song in the ears of 
their children, and taught them the know- 
ledge of it, would recollect with a mournful 
pleasure, that they saw and heard Moses him- 
self recite it aloud, on the very last day of his 
life; and glory in relating how near him 
they stood, and in describing to a new 
generation the form of his countenance, 
the deportment of his person, the tones of his 
voice ! ; 

That very day, the warrant of death ar- 
rives. The ministry of ‘even a Moses is ac- 
complished, and Providence hastens to con- 
vince the world, that, depart who will, the 
work of heaven never can stand still. We 
have seen him hitherto engaged in active Ja- 
bours for Israeland for God. We shall con- 
sider him yet once more, dismissed from his 
‘service, and concluding a life of eminent use- 
fulness, by a death of charity, benediction, 
prescience, and resignation. May God im- 
press on our minds a sense of our frailty, mor- 
tality, and accountableness, that we may re- 
deem the time, fulfil the duties of our day and 
the design of our Creator, work out our sal- 
vation, and so die in peace, die in hope, when- 
ever it shall please Him to call us away to the 
world of spirits. Amen. 
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And thisis the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel before his death. 


DEUTERONOMY xxxi. 1. 


Seneca, the celebrated Roman moralist, 
was preceptor to the emperor Nero, and. had 
early and studiously trained him to virtue. 
But falling under the displeasure of that san- 
guinary tyrant, he was condemned to lose 
his life, by being blooded to death. The day 
of execution being arrived, he prepared to 
meet his fate with intrepidity, and to die as 
he had lived, in communicating useful know- 
ledge. His pupils gathered round him, ea- 
ger to mark his dying deportment, and pro- 
vided with their writing tables, to record and 
preserve his last sayings. He was put into 
the warm bath, the arteries of his legs and 
arms were opened, and the purple fluid which 
sustains life, gradually drained off, while his 


sorrowing, admiring disciples, caught the 
words as they fell from his parched lips. _ 
But a greater than Seneca is here. We 
are this night gathered round a dying Moses, 
to listen to the last accents of that tongue 
which, once excepted, spake as never man 
spake. We behold him neither impetuously 
rushing forwards into the mortal conflict, nor 
timidly shrinking from it ; but advancing with 
a steady, majestic step, to meet the king of 
terrors. The interests of the God of Israel, 
and of the Israel of God,-had employed his 
thoughts all his life long; and, blended in 
one, they glow in and expand his heart to his 
latest moment. He was speedily to cease 
from every earthly care, to cease from serving 


Israel any longer, to be occupied with C 
only; but even in death he is contriving the 
means of doing good to that dearly beloved, 
that fondly cherished people. As if his heart 


had relented at the harshness of some of the. 


expressions which fidelity and a sense of duty 
had extorted from him ; like one unwilling to 
part with them under any semblance of un- 
kindness or displeasure, he again assumes the 
tender father, tunes his tongue to the law of 
kindness, buries all resentment of the past, 
and every thing unpleasant, in the prospects of 
futurity, in the gentleness and benevolence of 
friends, who were separating to meet no more. 

The soul that is at peace with God desires 
to be at peace with all men; and it is meet 
that.dying breath be sweetened with mercy, 
forgiveness, and love. Slowly and solemnly 
as Moses advanced. to meet his latter end, 
would we accompany his steps in his last 
progress through the beloved tents of Israel, 
and in his ascent to the hill, from whence he 
never should return. With a heart like his, 
overflowing with charity to the whole church 
of God, and filled with sentiments of peculiar 
affection towards you, we behold the approach 
of that hour which is to disperse us, perhaps 
too for ever. With a blessing on our lips, 
like him, and O' that his God and ours may 
make it effectual, we are hastening to bid 
you farewell. 

The words which I have read are the be- 
ginning of the 54th and last parasha, or great 
section of the law, into which the whole 
books of Moses were subdivided, for the con- 
veniency of publicly reading them, in con- 
junction with the prophets every sabbath 
day : a custom which prevailed in the Jewish 
church, down to the times of our Saviour 
and his apostles, as we learn from several 
passages of the gospel history. Thus Christ 
himself, “ when he came to Nazareth, where 
he had been brought up, as his custom was, 
went into the synagogue, on the sabbath day, 
and stood up for to read. And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias. And when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was written, 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath’ anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor: he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised: to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And 
he closed the book, and he gave it again to 
the minister, and sat down. And the eyes 
of all them that were in the. synagogue were 
fastened on him. . And he began to say unto 
them, this day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears,”* Thus’ James, in determining 
the question in the synod of J erusalem, con- 
cerning the necessity of circumcision, says, 
“Moses of old time hath in every city them 

/ 4 Luke iv, 16—21. 
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.ces for several reasons. 
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that preach him, being read inthe synagogues — 


every sabbath day.”* And Paul and Barna- 
bas, when they came to Antioch, in Pisidia, 


| went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, 


and sat down. And after the reading of the 
law and the prophets, the rulers of the syna- 
gogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men and 
brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation 
for the people, say on.” 

The first section begins with the opening 
of the book of Genesis, and goes up to the 
ninth verse of the sixth chapter, and is called 
Bereshit, the first word in the Hebrew Bible. 
The second begins at these words in the 
sixth chapter, “These are the generations 
of Noah:” and is thence called Noah, and 
ends at the beginning of chapter twelfth, 
which sets out with the call of Abraham, 
and is therefore styled the section Lec Leca, 
a. é. * Get thee out,” and sd of the rest. To 
bring the whole fifty-four divisions within 
the compass of the year, they joined two of 
the shortest’ into one reading. Thus the 
whole constitution, both as to civil and sa- 
cred things, was publicly rehearsed once 
every year; so that it was impossible for any. 
decent Israelite to be grossly ignorant of el- 
ther the laws, the history, or the religion of 
his country. 

The first public lecture was on the Sabbath 
that followed the feast of tabernacles, and 
went on till the anniversary of that feast re- 
turned. I have mentioned these circumstan- 
I.am not ill pleas- 
ed to have so respectable an example for 
attempting a.mode of instruction which rea- 
son and experience convince us to be at once 
the most pleasant and the most ‘useful. I ho- 
nour human learning, I admire great talents, 
I am enchanted with eloquence; but I am 
persuaded, if saving knowledge be commu- 
nicated, it is by the quick and powerful ener- 
gy of God’s word coming, not with the allure- 
ments of man’s wisdom, “but. in demon- 
stration of the Spirit, and of power.” This 
leads us to express a wonder why the reading 
of the scriptures by large portions’at.a time 
is not universally practised in Christian con- 
gregations. Surely there must be a better 
reason for neglecting it, than that it is en- 
joined by the canons of the church, and is in 
general practice in the establishment. The 
last reason I have at present to render. for 
this digression, if it be thought one, is its 
affording me an opportunity of earnestly re- 
commending to masters and mistresses, of 
families, the regular and progressive use of 
the scriptures, within the precincts of their 
private households, for the instruction of their 
children and servants. I am well aware that 
from a diffidence and humility not too severe- 
ly to be blamed, some younger heads of fami- 
lies are tempted to neglect family worship 
altogether, because some parts of it. they 

* Acts xv. 2]. * f Acts xiii, 14, 15. 
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cannot, dare not 1 
ple, of addressing 
of their domestic little church. Let them 
begin with reading aloud the word of God: 
for this surely they have courage sufficient. 
They will be brought to pray insensibly ; 
they will soon cease to be ashamed of that 
which is their highest honour and most glori- 
ous privilege. We now return. 

The idea I have formed to myself of “this 
blessing, wherewith Moses, the man of God, 
blessed the children of Israel before his 
death,”* how justly I presume not to say, is 
this: . Moses, having received his final sum- 
mons.to prepare for death, feels himself 
prompted at once by affection and the spirit 
of prophecy, to take a particular leave of 
every tribe, to bestow aseveral benediction on 
every one by name, and to prepare them one 
by one for the conquest of their inheritance, 
by giving them prophetically a general ‘no- 
tion of their future condition, as constituent 
parts of the commonwealth.of Israel, and of 
the particular lot to be assigned to each, with 
its corresponding advantages and pursuits. 
For this purpose I suppose him making a so- 
lemn progress through the whole host, going 
from tribe to tribe, from tent to tent, and pour- 
ing out his soul, as a dying: parent, in bless- 
ings upon his offspring, according to their 
different characters and conditions. O how 
unlike these visits of selfishness, pride, ambi- 
tion, and strife, which the candidates for fame, 
place, and power, are from time to time, 
making through a corrupted land! Let us 
attend his progress, and mark what he says. 


We find Moses still beginning, proceeding, | 


concluding with God. ' He sets out on this 
last awful circuit, with a mind full of the 
glorious majesty of the great Jehovah. He 
calls to hisown remembrance, and impresses 
the image of it on the souls of the whole 
people, that great and dreadful day “when 
the Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from 
Seir, unto them; he shined forth from mount 
-Paran, and he came with ten thousands of 
saints: from hisright hand went a fiery law 
for them.”t The particular mention of Seir 
and Paran in this exordium, has given birth 
to a poor conceit in the Jerusalem Targum, 
to this purpose, “that God. first offered his 
law, and the protection which it afforded, to 
the Idumeans, the inhabitants’of mount Seir, 
and the posterity of Esau, but that they re- 
jected it, because it contained this precept, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” . That afterwards it 
was tendered to the Ishmaelites, or inhabit- 
ants of mount’Paran, who rejected it. because 
it said, “Thou shalt not steal.” That then 
it was proposed to the posterity of Jacob, who 
immediately replied, “ All that the Lord hath 
commanded will we do, and be obedient.” 
, Without having recourse toa construction. 
so unsupported, forced; and unnatural, the 
* Deut. xxxiii. 1. { Deut. xxiii. 2. 
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ords of Moses, at the-first glance, convey — 
usan image inconceivably grand and sub- 
lime, but at the same time simple, natural, 
and obvious. Israel was encamped in the 
plains of’ Moab, with Jordan and the fertile 
fields of Canaan directly in view: the pros- 
pect on the south terminated by the lofty 
mountains of Teman or Seir; and on the 
north by mount Paran, while Sinai raised 
its awful head, and buried it in the clouds of 
heaven from behind» Moses accordingly 
represents, in the bold imagery of oriental 
poetry, the glory of the Lord arising like the 
sun in the éast} from behind the top of Sinai, 
and instantly darting his light from hill to 
hill; and increasing in lustre till the whole 
expanse of heaven is filled with it.. The 
prophet Habakkuk has evidently caught the 
same celestial fire, is filled with the same 
animating object, when he exclaims, “God 
came from Teman, and the Holy One from 
mount Paran, Selah. His glory covered the 
heavens, and the earth was full of his praise. 
And his brightness was as the’ light, he had 
horns coming out of his hand, and there was 
the hiding of his power. Before him went 
the pestilence, and burning coals went forth 
at his feet. He stood and measured the 
earth: he beheld,. and drove asunder the 
nations, and the everlasting mountains were 
scattered, the perpetual: hills did bow: his 
ways are everlasting.”* 

But what are mountains and hills, and their 
inhabitants? Moses represents the great 
God as arising in unclouded majesty amidst 
ten thousand of his holy ones. ‘ Angels, his 
ministers, that excel in strength,” the least 
of whom “ could wield these elements.” His ~ 
red right hand is extended, presenting to the 
astonished beholder a law, a fiery law, a fire 
that purifies, a fire that consumes. But the 
terror of this dreadful appearance is instantly 
lost, in a display of the grace and mercy 
which prompted this splendid visit. .“ Yea, 
he loved the people ; all his saints are in thy 
hand ; and they sat down at thy feet; every 
one shall receive of thy words.”+ Here we 
behold the legislator lost in the friend, and, 
instead of distractedly, despairingly calling 
upon “ the mountains to fall upon us, and the 
hills to cover us,” we sit down in tranquillity 
at the feet of our gracious teacher, and every 
one for himself listens to the language of 


love. 


Moses first approaches the tents of the tribe 
of Reuben, and having introduced himself by 
these solemn, striking words, he proceeds to 
his particular salutation of that tribe. “ Let 
Reuben live, and not die; and let not his men 
be few.”{ Concerning the head of that tribe, 
his dying father had prophetically denounced, 
* Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel 4 
but the blessing of Moses.seems to wipe the 
blot out of the scutcheon, and Reuben seems 

* Habak. iii.3—6. { Deut. xxxiii.3. { Deut. xxxiii.6. 
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restored to his rank in Israel again. Reuben 
alone of the sons of Jacob pitied Joseph in 
his distress, and contrived the means of re- 
storing him to his fatheragain. This redeems 
him and his family from infamy and destruc- 
tion, and we are disposed to drown the me- 
mory of his lewdness, in respect for his ten- 
derness and humanity. 

Who stands next on the roll of Jacob’s 
sons? T'o whom is the second salutation due ? 
Simeon. -But ah! we see the curse of a dy- 
ing father upon him; we see Moses passing 
by his door without bidding him God speed ; 
we see the blood of the Shechemites, the in- 
nocent, credulous Shechemites, lying with 
an oppressive weight upon his seed ; we see 
a tribe of fifty-nine thousand three hundred 
in the wilderness of Sinai, melted down and 
reduced to twenty-two. thousand two hundred 
in the plains of Moab; we see no judge or 
magistrate in future times springing from 
his loms; we see him “ divided in Jacob, 
and scattered in Israel,” and in all this we 
see the vengeance,of a righteous God pursu- 
ing a-cool and deliberate murderer to utter 
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ruin, and we think of the moré dreadful weight 
of that blood which a hard-hearted race’im- 
precated upon themselves and their children; 
and which the shame and-sufferings of one 
thousand eight hundred» years have not yet 
expiated. "What must the sons of Simeon 
have felt when their dying leader passed them 
by ; without vouchsafing them a word; to 
find themselves alone unblessed of all the 
children of their father’s house! Speak 
to me, O merciful Father, in whatever lan- 
guage thou wilt: chide, upbraid, chastise me; 
but O pass me not by in silent neglect: cease 
not to reprove me: say. not, “ Let him 
alone.” 
The dying prophet passes next to the stand- 
ard of the tribe of Judah.. Judah, destined 
to empire, increase, and strength, Judah, the 
father of many princes; the root and offspring 
of David. ‘“ And this is the blessing of Judah: 
and he said, Hear, Lord, the voice of Judah ; 
and bring him unto his people: let his hands 
be sufficient-for him, and be thou an help to 
him from his enemies.”* These words of. 
Moses send us again to the dying bed of Ja-. 
cob, and we find both patriarchs holding the 
same idea concerning this prerogative tribe, 
strength invincible, triumph over every foe, 
supreme authority ; and we find ourselves led 
still farther back, to Leah, his mother, in 
childbirth, bestowins on this her fourth son 
a name expressive of her personal exultation 
and triumph ; “ Judah, praise the Lord,” and: 
thence to the infinitely glorious design of 
Providence, which has swallowed up the 
transient, private feeling of the individual, in 
the great and comprehensive view of general 
compassion and favour, and the source of uni- 
versal gratitude and praise ; and, borne on the 
* Deut. xxxiii. 7, 
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| wings of inspiration, we rise, with the belov- 


ed disciple in vision, to contemplate the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, pre- 
vailing ‘to open the sealed book, in the right 
hand of Him that sits on. the throne, and 
loosing the seven seals thereof. “ And 
I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne, 
and of the four beasts, and in the midst of 
the elders, stood a Lamb, as it had been slain, 
having seven horns, and seven eyes, which 
are the seven spirits of God, sent forth into 
all the earth.” “ And he came and-took the 
book out of the right hand of him that sat 
upon the throne. And when he had taken 
the book, the four beasts and the four and 
twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps, and golden 
vials full of odours, which are the prayers of 
saints. . And they sung a new song, say- 
ing, Thou art worthy to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation ; and hast made us unto our God, 
kings and priests: and we shall reign on 
the earth.’’* “1 

Thus we behold all that is great and mag- 
nificent among men, bringing its glory and 
honour, and laying it at the feet of Jesus; 
and all that is past and present lost in the 
immensity and importance of that which is 
to come. . ‘ 

He now approaches the priestly tribe of Levi, 
his kinsmen and friends according to the flesh, 
and copiously bestows his valedictory bene- 
diction upon them, in these remarkable words, 
“ Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with 
thy holy one, whom thou didst prove at Mas- 
sah, and with wham thou didst strive at the 
waters of Meribah: who said unto his father, 
and to his mother, I have not seen him, nei- 
ther did he acknowledge his brethren, nor 
knew his own children: for they have ob- 
served thy word and kept thy covenant. They 
shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel 
thy law: shall put incense before thee, and 
whole burnt sacrifice upon thine altar. Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and accept the work of 
his hands: smite through the loins of them 
that rise against him, and of them that hate 
him, that they rise not again.”+ 

Levi had been a partaker with Simeon, in 
shedding the blood of the Shechemites, and 
had fallen under the same condemnation ; but 
their spirit and zeal in expiating the guilt of 
the golden calf by the blood of its idolatrous 
worshippers, has removed the stain, and re- 
stored their own blood again, and the dread- 
ful'sentence, “I will divide them in Jacob, 
and scatter them in Israel,” as far as it affects 
them, is from a curse turned into a blessing. 
They.are divided in Jacob, and scattered in 
Israel, but it is honourably to themselves, and 
usefully to others: as the priests of the Lord, 

* Rev. v, 7—10, { Deut. xxxiii, 8—11, 
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and the instructers of the people. Why may 
we not suppose Hleazer the high priest, ar- 
rayed in his sacerdotal vestments, standing 
at the head of his tribe to receive the salu- 
tation of Moses, and that the appearance of 
this sacred officer in the splendour of his pon- 
tifical garb, might suggest to Moses some of 
the particulars contained. in this blessing, 
especially the beginning of it? “ Let thy 
Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy 
one.” “ ‘Thy Thummim and thy Urim,” that 
is, being interpreted, “ thy perfections and 
thy lights.” They were mysteries, of which 
we have spoken in a former Lecture, put into 
the high priest’s breastplate, and were de- 
signed apparently to signify the graces and 
office of the priesthood, which was committed 
to Aaron and his seed, till Christ came, »who 
should obtain and exercise an everlasting 
and unchangeable priesthood, after a more 
excellent order than that of Aaron. 

According to the different ideas of the mys- 
tery of the Urim and Thummim, and the con- 
nexion here established between them, and 
the temptation at Massah, and the strife at 
Meribah, various turns and interpretations 
have been given to the words of Moses. 

1. They are supposed to be addressed to 
God himself, and the sense to run thus, * Thy 
Thummin and thy Urim” (O God) be with 
the man, thy gracious saint, (Aaron and his 
seed) whom thou temptedst with temptation, 
or contendedst with (for his sin) at the wa- 
ters of Meribah, of which we have the history. 
Numb. xx. “And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses and Aaron, Because ye believed me not, 
to sanctify me in the eyes of the children of 
Israel; therefore ye shall not bring this con- 
gregation into the land which I have given 
them. . This is the water of Meribah, because 
the children of Israel strove with the Lord; 
and he was sanctified in them.”* 

Or, 2dly, they may be addressed to the 
whole tribe, and with this sense, Thy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim (O Levi) be with Aaron 
and his sons! the holy, chosen, anointed one 
of thy gracious God, whom thou, in common 
with the rest of Israel, temptedst in Massah 
and inthe strife at Meribah. 

Or, 3dly, understanding by the “holy one,” 
the Christ of God, this will be the sense, Thy 
Thummim and thy Urim (O Levi) is with 
(or belongs to) the man thy Holy One, (Mes- 
siah, the Christ) the Holy One of God, whom 
thou temptedst at Massah, and didst strive 
with at Meribah. In this last interpretation, 
the weakness, insufficiency, imperfection, and 
transitoriness of the Levitical priesthood are 
implied: it retained not long the Urim and 
Thummim, but, lost them in the Babylonish 
captivity, as we find from Ezra, chap. 1. ver. 
63. “And the Tirshatha said unto them, 
That they should not eat of the most holy 
things till there stood up a priest with Urim 
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and with Thummim.” And it does not ap- 
pear they ever had them more, until by Jesus 
Christ, our High Priest after the order of Aa- 
ron, they were restored in the “light and 
truth” of the gospel. 

The blessing, upon Levi thus proceeds: 
“ Who said unto his father, and to his mother, 
I have not seen him, neither did he acknow- 
ledge his brethren, nor knew his own chil- 
dren: for they have observed thy word, and 
kept thy covenant.”* This is generally un- 
derstood. to express the devotedness of that _ 
tribe to the worship and service of God, which 
laid them under a necessity of abstractedness 
from the world, and constrained them, when 
employed in the order of their course, to sup- 
press all appearance of secular concern, such 
as mourning for the dead and the like, Thus 
when “Nadab and Abihu perished by fire 
before the Lord,” Aaron and his two surviv- 
ing sons were expressly forbid to show any 
signs of sorrow. ‘‘ Uncover not your heads, 
neither rend your clothes, lest ye die.” “And 
Aaron held his peace.”~ The words are by 
many interpreters supposed particularly to: 
refer to the judgment executed through the _ 
zeal of this tribe on their offending brethren 
in the matter of the golden calf, which is thus 
described : * And Moses stood in the gate of 
the camp, and said, Who is on the Lord’s 
side? let him come unto me. And all the 
sons of Levi gathered themselves. together 
unto him. And he said unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord. God of Israel, put every man his 
sword by his side, and go in and out from gate 
to gate throughout the camp, and slay every 
man his brother, and every man his compa- 
nion, and every man his neighbour. And the 
children of Levi did according to the word of 
Moses: and there fell of the people that day 
about three thousand men. For Moses had 
said, Consecrate yourselves to-day to the 
Lord, even every man upon hisson, and upon 
his brother; that he may bestow upon you a 
blessing this day.”t And it may perhaps be 
intended as a warning to the Christian priest- 
hood, that though their profession does not 
call them wholly to renounce the world, to 
restrain the workings of natural affection, 
and cease to be men; yet it does call them to 
a higher degree of heavenly-mindedness, to 
stricter self-government, to a greater superi- 
ority to worldly attachments and pursuits, to 
haye no respect of persons in dispensing the 
bread of life, to “know no man after the 
flesh,” to sit looser than others to the things 
of time. 

The next article of their prophet’s parting 
blessing describes their glorious privileges. 
“They shall teach Jacob thy. judgments, and 
Israel thy law: they shall put incense before 
thee, and whole burnt-sacrifice upon thine 
altar.” The priest’s lips should keep knows 
ledge. 


* Deut. xxxiii. 9. 
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This then is the first duty of their office; 
to ‘‘teach Jacob the judgments of God, and 
Israel his law.” Theirs was to be the distin- 
guished honour of training up every succeed- 
ing generation as it arose, in the knowledge 
of the God of their fathers, in what he had 
done for them, and what he required of them ; 
of pointing out and inculcating upon them 
the connexion between their privileges and 
their duties, their safety and their obedience, 
their security and their fidelity. ‘They were 

. still to set before the people “ good and evil, 

the blessing and the curse,” the promises 
which allured to the one, the threatenings 
which deterred from the other. They were 
under the necessity, of consequence, of stu- 
dying the law of God, and the history of his 
providence themselves, in ‘order to the in- 
struction of others; and to exhibit a decent 
conformity, in their own deportment, to what 
was written, as a pattern to their fellow citi- 
zens. A task at once painful, dangerous, and 
honourable. d 

The second duty of their station was, “to 
put incense before God.” That sacred per- 
fume was emblematical of the prayers, the 

raises, and thanksgiving of Israel; and on 

evi was conferred the glorious privilege of 
standing between God and the people, of con- 
veying from him to them the dictates of his 
will, the promises of his grace, the assu- 
rance of his favour and protection; and, asthe 
mouth of the people, to reconvey to God the 
effusions of their gratitude, the acknowledg- 
ment of their submission and dependence; 
their entire confidence in the truth and faith- 
falness of God, their entire hope in his mercy. 
These the sons of Levi were to present before 
the Lord as incense; and with this sacrifice of 
praise from the people, the incense of their 
own grateful acknowledgments would natu- 
rally mingle and ascend. 

Finally, the blessing pronounced on this 
distinguished tribe, imposed on them the of- 
fice of offering up “whole burnt sacrifice 
upon the altar of God.” They not only stood 
between a‘eracious God and an indebted peo- 
ple; but a holy and offended God, and a frail, 
offending people. Hence the necessity of 
“burnt sacrifice,” hence the idea of atone- 
ment, hence the shedding of blood for the re- 
mission of sin, hence the institution of the 
Levitical priesthood—* the shadow of good 
things to come.” And thus the daily sacri- 
fice, the intercession of the house of Aaron, 
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and the united characters of teacher and 
priest in the same person, prefigured and 
pointed out “the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” —*“ The one Me- 
diator between God and man, the Man Christ 
Jesus.” The great Teacher sent from God, 
“ who spake as never man spake.” ‘God’s 
beloved Son, in whom he is well pleased.” 

The conclusion of the benediction is pro- 
phetic, and descriptive of their reward, their 
inheritance, and security. “Bless, Lord, 
his substance, and accept. the work of his 
hands: -smite through the loins of them that 
rise against him, and of them that hate him, 
that they rise not again.”* This is the per- 
fection of creature happiness; ample provi- 
sion, and the blessing of the Almighty poured 
down, and resting upon it—works and labours 
of love cheerfully performed, and graciously 
accepted—every foe subdued, and every 
ground of fear forever removed. Here may 
we not apply to this tribe in particular, what 
Moses, in the close, applies to Israel in gene- 
tal? “ Happy art thou, O Levi: who is like 
unto thee, O people saved by the Lord, the 
shield of thy help, and who is the sword of 
thy excellency ! and thine enemies shall be 
found liars unto thee, and thou shalt tread 
upon their high places.”+ 

Such were the functions, the privileges, 
the honours, and the emoluments of the Levi- 
tical priesthood. They suggest to the Chris- 
tian ministry, the vigilance, diligence, fidelity, 
and zeal which become those “who must 
give account”—the necessity laid upon them 
“to declare the whole counsel of God”—the 
assured support on which they may depend, 
while they conscientiously aim at’doing their 
duty—the glorious “recompense of reward,” 
which is laid up for “the good and faithful 
servant,” in that day “when they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the fir- 
mament ; and they that turn many to righte- 
ousness, as the stars for ever and ever.”{ May 
the power of such motives be felt, and under- 
stood by all who bear the sacred and import- 
ant office, that by them they may be render- 
ed “steadfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
they know that their labour is not in vain 
in the Lord.” ' 

The farther progress of Moses through the 
remaining tribes of Israel shall be the subject 
of the next Lecture. 
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And this is the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel before his 
death.—DruTERONOMY.xxzxi. 1. 


Tue rich man in hell is represented* as 
entertaining the fond belief, that the return 
of one from the dead would certainly be ef- 
fectual, to the conviction and amendment of 
a thoughtless and impenitent generation. 
And men in general are disposed to ascribe 
an infallible eflicacy to means fabricated in 
their own imagination, while, at the same 
time, they wilfully neglect to use those which 
God has appointed, whose operation is un- 
doubted, and of which they are in the entire 
possession. The man of one talent lays it up 
in a napkin and buries it, because he cannot, 
with one, do the work of five or of ten. One 
man is an infidel, because the miraculous 
powers which once accompanied the preach- 
ing of the gospel, accompany it no more ; 
another affects to despise all external evi- 
dence whatever, and looks at Christianity 
with a suspicious eye, because it called in 
miracles and prophecy to confirm and support 
it. The Jews rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves, saying, “He casteth out 
devils, by Beelzebub the prince of the devils.””+ 
The Greeks accounted the doctrine of the 
cross foolishness, because it belied their vain 
philosophy, and exposed their worldly spirit. 

Were it possible for the human race to as- 
semble in one general council, in order to 
settle a mode of religion which should suit 
the whole, they would speedily be constrain- 
ed to separate, without coming to any specific, 
decisive agreement on a point so essential: 
for pride, and selfishness, and the spirit of 
contradiction, would instantly raise opposition, 
and the most salutary idea would be rejected 
by one party, for no better reason than that it 
was adopted by another. Were the rich man 
to come from the dead, commissioned to tell 
the secrets of his prison-house ; were Lazarus 
permitted to leave the bosom of Abraham, in 
order to display to men the glories of para- 
dise ; what could they say, that has not been 
repeated a thousand anda thousand times? 
The one would be esteemed by a busy, care- 
less, unbelieving world, a poor, moping, me- 
lancholy wretch, fit for a place in Bedlam ; 
the other would be called an enthusiastic 
visionary: and they might, for ought the 
world cared, return to the places from whence 
they came, and report that mankind was bet- 
ter employed than to listen to their dreams; 

* Luke xvi. 27, 2. t Matt. xii. 24, 


that it was election time; that the term was 
coming on, that a packet was expected, or a 
fleet arrived. 

* Men amuse themselves with crying up the 
advantages of those who saw Christ going 
about doing good, “healing all manner of 
sickness among the people;” of those who 
heard Paul preach,’and the like; but the 
faithful and true witness assures us, that Je- 
sus frequently wrought miracles, and Paul 
preached in vain. Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
Jerusalem, remained full of unbelievers; and 
apostolic eloquence was called babbling by 
one, it made another to shake under-a tem- 
porary fit of trembling, and only “ almost per- 
suaded” a third to be a Christian. 

The decision of father Abraham then, in 
the passage already referred to, is founded in 
truth and experience. “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.’ 
Moses spake from the brink of the grave, and 
was forgotten the moment his voice ceased. 
God himself thundered from Sinai, “ Thou 
shalt, not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that 
is in the water under the earth. Thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them: for I the Lord thy God am 4 jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children-unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me:”} and within “a 
little month” we see all Israel dancing round 
a golden calf, and saying, “'These be thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the landof Egypt.”{ ‘The Son of Man came 
down from heaven, disclosed the secrets of 
the eternal mind ; descended into the grave, 
and returned to the earth and showed him- 
self openly. But did infidelity stop her 
mouth? No. “Some of the watch came 
into the city, and showed unto the chief 
priests all the things that were done. And 
when they were assembled with the elders, 
and had taken counsel, they gave large mo- 
ney unto the soldiers, saying, Say ye his dis- 
ciples came by night, and stole him away 
while we slept. And if this come to the go- 
yernor’s ears, we will persuade:him, and se- 
cure you. So they took the money, and did 
as they were taught: and this saying 1s com- 

* Luke xvi. 31. + Exod. xx. 4,5. t Exod. xxxii. 4. 
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monly reported among the Jews until this 
day.””* 


The circumstances in which Moses took 
his last long farewell of his beloved charge, 
were such, one would think, as to leave a 
lasting, an indelible impression on the minds 
of his hearers; but the sequel shows us, that 
the impressions of gratitude, sympathy, sor- 

_ Tow, and regret, are “as the morning cloud 
and the early dew, which passeth away.” 

Having finished his course, and the time of 
his departure drawing nigh, we behold the 

_man of God making his final progress through 
the camp of Israel; going from tribe to tribe, 
rom standard to standard,.saluling every one 


by his name, and pronouncing over him the 


- was the case. 


cordial benediction of a dying friend. We 
have accompanied him from Reuben-to Ju- 
dah, and from Judah to Levi, and heard his 
dying breath confirm the promise of royal 
dignity to the one, and entail the sacred dig- 
nity of the priesthood upon the other. They 
have heard his last adieu. Their eyes shall 
behold him no more. He.has how arrived at 
the encampment of Benjamin. Benjamin, the 
son of his mother’s sorrow, the son of his fa- 
ther’s right hand ; the last of Israel in the 
course of nature, not the least in the affection 
of his sole surviving parent, nor in importance 
as one of the heads of the holy commonwealth. 
Benjamin, destined of Providence to support 
the throne of David, when shaken by the re- 
volt of ten tribes. And what is the blessing 
of Benjamin? “ Of Benjamin he said, The be- 
loved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by him: 
and the Lord shall cover him all the day long, 
and he shall dwell between his shoulders.”+ 
The course in which Moses proceeded in 
pronouncing the blessing, is supposed by some 
to be prophetically governed, according tothe 
geographical description of Canaan, and the 
order and course in which each portion was 
allotted to every several tribe. Benjamin, 
therefore, is addressed before his elder brother 
Joseph, because the lot of hisinheritance was 
to lie between the lots of Judah and Joseph, 
and to border upon each, and this, by consult- 
ing the book of Joshua, xviii. 11, you will find 
And we shall afterwards find 
many circumstances concurring to give a dis- 
tinction and a consequence to Benjamin, 
among the tribes of Israel. Jebus, that is 
Jerusalem, fell tothem. Of course, the seat 
of empire and of religion, in process-of time, 
was fixed in the midst of them. Imperial 
Judah administered the affairs of government 
ina city belonging to another tribe, and from 
the day that. the temple was built, not only 
the priests, the sons of Levi, were called to 
minister in the order of their course, within 
the confines of their brother Benjamin ; but 
all the males ofall the tribes were obliged to 
appear before the Lord in the same place, at 
the three great stated festivals every year, be- 
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sides the innumerable occasional visits made 
to the metropolis of the whole country, as to 
the centre of civil government and of reli- 
gious worship. ie 

On comparing the arrangement of the pre- 
cious stones in the breastplate of; the high 
priest, with that of the same number and 
quality of gems which are represented as con- 
stituting the foundation of the New Jerusalem, 
we find the jasper standing last, with the 
name of Benjamin engraved upon it, in the 
breastplate ; but the first in the foundation of 
the holy city, which is the type of the Chris- 
tian church. 

With the aid of Benjamin alone, Judah was 
enabled to support an independent sovereign- 
ty, which considerably outlasted the kingdom 
of the ten tribes. This, and various other 
circumstances, in the future history and con- 
dition of this tribe, explain the blessing of 
Moses, which describes him as “ the beloved 
of the Lord,” tenderly watched over and pro- 
tected of Jehovah, as the progenitor of this 
tribe according to the flesh, was carefully 
kept at home, and affectionately cherished by 
his father Jacob; as “dwelling in safety by 
him,” that is, in confidence, in security, there 
being “none to make him afraid, to whom 
God was so nigh.” There is apparently an 
allusion to this, and a beautiful one, in the 
48th Psalm, from verse 1 to5. “Great is 
the Lord, and greatly to be praised, in the 
city of our God, in the mountain of his holi- 
ness. Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, is mount Zion, on the sides of 
the north, the city of the great king. God 
is known in her palaces-for a refuge. For 
lo, the kings were assembled, they passed by 
together. They saw it, and so they marvel- 
led; they were troubled, and hasted away.” 
“The Lord shall cover him,” adds Moses, 
“all day long.” “ Cover.” The Seventy 
translate the word by one that signifies “ to 
overshadow.” The Chaldean paraphrase is, 
“he shall be a shield over him;” it denotes 
a security, covering, or protection from evil ; 
and the evangelical prophet, Isaiah, beauti- 
fully expands the thought in these remarkable 
words, descriptive of and applied to the same 
object. “And the Lord will create upon 
every dwelling-place of mount Zion, and upon 
her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, 
and the shining of a flaming fire by night: 
for upon all the glory shall be a defence, 
And there shall be a tabernacle for a shadow 
in the day time from the heat, and for a place 
of refuge, and for a covert from storm and 
from rain.”* “All day long,” or « every 
day;” that.is continually. “And he shall 
dwell between his shoulders ;” like the head, 
the glory of the natural body, rearing: itself 
majestically between and upon “the shoul- 
ders,” the strength and power of the man. 
This was the blessing of Benjamin. 

* Tsai. iv. 5, 6. 
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Moses seems now to turn toa peculiarly 
favourite object ; he seems to rise above him- 
self; the spirit of dying Jacob seems to re- 
vive in him. As if the name of Joseph were 
the fire put to the train, he kindles, he blazes, 
he lightens. Asif the name of Joseph were 
the signal to be at once great and sublime, 
tender and pathetic, approaching his standard, 
recollecting the history and character of their 
illustrious progenitor, contemplating their ri- 
sing greatness and prosperity, he thus breaks 
out in strains loftier than bard ever sung. 
“Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the pre- 
cious things of heaven, for the dews, for the 
deep that coucheth beneath; and for the pre- 
cious fruits brought forth by the sun, and for 
the precious things put forth by the moon, 
and for the chief things of the ancient moun- 
tains, and for the precious things of the last- 
ing hills. And for the precious things of the 
earth, and fulness thereof; and for the good 
will of him that dwelt in the bush: let the 
blessing come upon the head of Joseph, and 
upon the top of the head of him that was 
separated from his brethren. His glory is 
like the firstling of his bullock, and his horns 
are like the horns of unicorns: with them he 
shall push the people together to the ends of 
the earth: and they are the ten thousands of 
Ephraim, and they are the thousands of Ma- 
nasseh.”* Isaac had but two sons, and found 
himself exhausted when he had bestowed a 
blessing upon one of them: Jacob has twelve 
sons, and yet he has a several blessing for 
each son. Israel at the death of Moses was 
increased to an innumerable multitude, and 
yet there are blessings enough, and to spare, 
and yet there is room. And when God shall 
have brought back the captivity of Jacob, 
when God shall have brought his ancient peo- 
ple within the bond of the gospel covenant, 
together with the fulness of the Gentile-na- 
tions, the tide of benediction shall rise, and 
rise, and swell to the number and necessity 
of all the partakers. Thus the sacred stream 
which Ezekiel saw in vision, issuing from the 
threshold of the house, was at first but a little 
bubbling fountain ; but after a progress of a 
thousand cubits, became “ a brook of water up 
to the ancles;” after a thousand more, had 
risen to the height of the loins; and after a 
thousand more, “the waters were risen, wa- 
ters to swim in, a river that could not ‘be 
passed over.” 

To go into’a detail of the particulars con- 
tained in the blessing of Joseph, instead of 
occupying the place of an evening, might 
furnish employment for years. I feel myself 
perfectly at a loss how to represent it to your 
view ; in what light first to consider it, what 
particular part of it to bring forward—whe- 
ther I should at all presume to attempt an il- 
lustration of it, or leave it altogether to your 
private meditation. Never, surely, in the 

; * Deut. xxxiii. 13—17. 


same quantity of words, were exhibited such 
a multitude and variety of beautiful, striking, 
and sublime ideas. When Joseph is to be 
blessed, the prophet for him arrays nature in 
her gayest, richest attire; for him he digs 
into the mine, and cleaves the flinty rock, 
and pours jewels and gold at his feet. “ For 
him the roses blow, for him distils the dew.” 
For him golden harvests wave in the fragrant. 
air, and rivers of milk and oil flow down the 
mountains and through the vallies. For him 
the swelling clusters of the vine assume a 
purple hue, the meadows clothe themselves 
with verdure, and the cedars of God lift their - 
proud heads to the skies; the sun and moon, 
and eleven stars, do obeisance to him. Na- 
ture is then animated, as it were, to do him ~ 
honour, to give him protection, to extend his 
empire, to minister to his delight. The 
grove becomes vocal, the bullock treads 
stately through the plain, the unicorn pushes 
with the horn, nations of enemies melt be- 
fore him, the ten thousands of Ephraim, 
and the thousands of Manasseh, cultivate 
their: fertile, peaceful fields, beautify their 
pleasant villages, fortify their magnificent 
cities. 

With inexhausted strength, with resistless 
force, the prophet then hurries us out of the 
‘sphere of nature, bears us to the awful regions 
of religion, places our feet on. holy ground. 
It is the blessing of Joseph, and we feel our- 
selves transported to the wilderness of Horeb, 
we behold the bush on fire, we hear the voice 
of God himself from the midst of the flame. 
But though it speaks from the midst of fire, 
to the house of Joseph it speaks nothing but 
love, it is a fire that consumes not, it breathes 
“ good will.” Moses having thus as a poet 
touched every power of imagination; con- 
ducted us from one scene of delight to an- 
other, and made all Eden rise to view ; hay- 
ing as a prophet, unveiled’ the world of 
spirits to our astonished sight, and borne us 
as on eagle's wings up to the throne of God, 
gently deviates into his character of orator 
and historian, and sweetly redescends with 
us into the field of Zoan, and calls forth a 
tender sigh from our bosom over the hapless 
youth who was torn from, his father’s em- 
brace, and sold into slavery. “Let the 
blessing come upon the head of Joseph, and 
upon the top of the head of him that was 
separated from his brethren.”* But “ who 
js this that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge ?”’+ Moses, my friends, seems 
reluctant to break off his subject, he is loth 
to bid Joseph farewell; as he goes he “casts 
a longing, lingering look behind,” and sighs 
out another blessing, after his tongue is 
silent... When Jacob speaks to Joseph, and 
Moses writes and speeks of him, neither of 
them knows how to leave off. 

We soon find the prediction of Moses 
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verified, and the parting benediction falling 
down, according to the letter of it, in copious 
showers upon the head of Joseph. For 
though half the tribe of Manasseh obtained 
an inheritance beyond Jordan, and a fair and 
spacious lot had fallen to the rest of the sons 
of Joseph in Canaan, they ere soon under the 
necessity of applying to Joshua for an addi- 
tional lot to enlarge their border. ‘And the 
children of Joseph spake unto Joshua, saying, 
Why hast thou given me but one lot and one 
portion to inherit, seeing I am a great people, 
forasmuch as the Lord hath blessed me hi- 
therto? And Joshua answered them, If thou 
be a great people, then get thee up to the 
wood-country, and cut down for thyself there 
in the land of the Perizzites and of the giants, 
if mount Ephraim be too narrow for thee. 
And the children of Joseph said, The hill is 
not enough for us: and all the Canaanites 
that dwell in the land of the valley have 
chariots of iron, both they who are of Beth- 
shean and her towns, and they who are of 
the valley of Jezreel. And Joshua spake 
unto the house of Joseph, even to Ephraim 
and to Manasseh, saying, Thou art a great 
people, and hast great power: thou shalt not 
have one lot. only. But the mountain shall 
be thine; for it is a wood, and thou shalt cut 
it down: and the outgoings of it shall be 
thine; for thou shalt drive out the Canaanites, 
though they have iron chariots, and though 
they be strong.”* 

The Jewish writers take delight in expa- 
tiating upon the beauty and fruitfulness of 
the providentially allotted portion of this 
tribe. They represent Canaan asa garden, 
in comparison to the rest of the world, and 
mount Ephraim with its adjacent plains as 
the garden of Canaan. But we must hasten 
from it, and attend our departing prophet, 
as he bids a shorter adieu to the remaining 
tribes, 

_As the lots of Zebulun and Issachar were 
to be contiguous in Canaan; as they were 
brothers german, being both sons of Leah, 
and thereby had a nearer interest and affec- 
tion among themselves, and their tents were 
pitched contiguous to each other in the 
plains of Moab, Moses addresses them as 


_ forming one body of people. “ And of Zebu- 


lun.he said, Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going 
out; and Issachar in thy tents.”+. ‘This is, 
with little variation, a repetition and con- 
firmation of the blessing pronounced by dying 
Jacob. Zebulun, the younger of the two 
brothers, is in both preferred; and in distribut- 
ing the lots Zebulun has the third lot, Issachar 
only the fourth. The inheritance of Zebulun 
was to be of a peculiar quality, and they were 
to draw their subsistence and wealth from 
sources very different from those of the rest 
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of Israel: they were to grow great by navi- 
gation and trade. 
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The sea, that unruly element, was to be 
made tributary to them, and through it, a 
passage opened to them to the vast populous 
and wealthy shores of Africa on the south, 
and of Asia and Rurope on the north. “They 
shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and 
of treasures hid in the sand. They shall call 
the people unto the mountain, there they 
shall offer sacrifices of righteousness.”* The 
Chaldean applies these words peculiarly to 
Issachar, and translates them thus: “ Re- 
joice, Issachar, that is, be thou blessed in 
thy going to appoint the times of the solemn 
feasts of Israel,” which has a reference to 
what we read of this tribe, 1 Chron. xii. 32: 
“And of the children of Issachar, which 
were men that had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do: the 
heads of them were two hundred, and all 
their brethren were at their commandment.” 
This is generally understood of the times and 
seasons of the year, of the new moons and 
other appearances of the heavenly bodies, by 
which the solemn festivals were regulated, 
and which they of Issachar, by their astro- 
nomical observation and skill, calculated for 
the use of all Israel. Hence they are repre- 
sented in the blessing of Mosesas calling the 
people “unto mount Zion, where the temple 
was.” ‘Thus, we see every tribe had some 
separate and distinct province, some peculiar 
benefit and privilege, that in the common- 
wealth of Israel, as in the natural body, there 
might be no schism, nor the hand. be able to 
say to the eye or to the foot, “ I have no need 
of thee.” 

Moses advances to the tents of Gad with 
these words upon his tongue. “Blessed be 
he that enlargeth Gad: he dwelleth asa lion, 
and teareth the arm with the crown of the 
head. And he provided the first part for 
himself, because there, in a portion of the 
lawgivet, was he seated: and he came with 
the heads of the people, he executed the jus- 
tice of the Lord, and his judgments with 
Israel.”t The enlargement of Gad may re- 
fer to his inheritance, which God ‘hereby 
promised to extend, as he did that of. Israel 
in general. “I will enlarge thy border ;” or 
it may be understood of his person, and will 
then imply deliverance out of trouble, in 
which sense the word is used, Psalm iv. 1: 
“ Thou hast enlarged me when I was in dis- 
tress.” If so, the words of Moses refer to 
the troubles of Gad, prophesied of by his dy- 
ing father, and the history of the deliverance 
and enlargement of that tribe, from the hands 
of their enemies, by Jephtha the Gileadite. 
We read of Gadites in David’s time, who 
were .“ mighty men of valour,’ whose faces 
were like the “ faces of lions,” and were “as 
swift as the roes upon the mountains.” Hence 
he is said “ to dwell asa lion, and to tear the 
arm with the crown of the head ;” .the em- 

* Deut. xxxiii. 19, } Deut, xxxiii. 20, 21. 
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blems of sovereignty and strength, intima- 
ting that none should be so high or powerful, 
but the might of Gad should bring him down. 
The blessing in the 21st verse plainly refers 
to the provision already made for this tribe 
in conjunction with Reuben, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, in the kingdoms of Og and 
Sihon, “And he provided the first part for 
himself, because there in a portion of the 
lawgiver, was he seated: and he came with 
the heads of the people, he executed the 
justice of the Lord, and -his judgments with 
Israel.’’* 

The younger children ofa numerous family, 
are toa stranger so many uninteresting, in- 
significant names; they have a mere family 
likeness, they speedily become undistinguish- 
able, we-mistake the one for the other. It is 
not so with the parents; they have distin- 
guished marks for each, they have a particu- 
lar affection for every one; they have some- 
thing to say to, to say of, every one. “Thus 
Dan and Naphtali and Asher are to us so 
many words without a meaning; but in the 
eyes of Moses all have a special importance, 
each particular blessing has a special mean- 
ing, and the last is not the least in his affec- 
tion. But as strangers we pass by the rest, 
and distinct ideas of only two or three, of 
Judah and Levi, and Benjamin and Joseph, 
cleave to our memory ; these we would know 
among ten thousand, these we can never 
forget. 

We must now suppose Moses to have finish- 
ed his round, to have returned to his place; 
and, closing the solemn scene with taking a 
general survey of the whole, he rises from 


the goodly tents of Israel, to the contempla-’ 


tion and acknowledgment of Israel’s God, 
and he finally desists from speaking and 
acting, in rapturous admiration of Him in 
whom he lived, moved, and breathed; he be- 
gins heaven on earth, by pouring out his 
soul in the bosom of the God of heaven and 
earth. “There is none like unto the God of 
Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in thy 
heip, and in his excellency onthe sky. The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 


are the everlasting arms: and he shall thrust 


out the enemy from before thee, and shall say, 
Destroy them. Israel then shall dwell in 
safety alone ; the fountain of Jacob shall be 
upon a land of corn and wine, also his heavens 
shall drop down dew. Happy art thou, O 
Israel, who is like unto thee, O people, saved 
by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and who 
is the sword of thy excellency! and thine 


* Deut. xxxiii. 21. 
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enemies shall be found liars unto thee, and 
thou shalt tread upon their high places.’”* 

Moses pronounced a blessing which he 
could not bestow, which has long ago spent 
itself, the effects of which are no longer visi- 
ble. ‘Christ led out his disciples as far as to 
Bethany: “ and he lifted up his hands and 
blessed them.”} He pronounced a blessing 
in his power to confer, which has not spent 
its force, which reaches into eternity: “Go 
ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And lo, I am with you always even unto the 
end of the world.”*{ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but his word shall not pass away, 
till all be fulfilled. ‘ He ever liveth tomake 
intercession for us.” ‘ All power is given unto 
him in heaven and in earth.” What are the 
kingdoms of this world, and the glory of 
them? What is now the land which once 
flowed with milk and honey? Where are 
now “ the ten thousands of Ephraim, and the 
thousands of Manasseh?” The blessing even 
of Joseph has failed, and the beauty of mount 
Ephraim is no ‘more. But we receive from 
our greater prophet “a kingdom which can- 
not be rnoved: an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and which fadeth not away.” His 
benediction embraces a globe; extends from 
generation to generation; unites his second 
to his first coming ; expands a new creation, 
“new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ;” exalts guilty, fallen 
men to the dignity of the sons of God. Let 
him bless me, and I shall be blessed. Lord, 
lift thou upon me the light of thy countenance, 
and I shall be saved; breathe upon me, and I 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The blessing of Moses implied succession 
and change, contention and triumph; exhi- 
bited the “confused noise of the warrior, and 
garments rolled in blood,” the exalfation of 
one on the depression of another: the blessing 
of Christ presents stability and permanency, 
harmony and peace, equality and acquies- 
cence; exhibits only the noble contention of 
generous and affectionate spirits, the triumphs 
of benevolence; the spirit of adoption burst- 
ing from every lip, Abba, Father ; the spirit 
of brotherly love glowing in every bosom, 
tuning the tongue to the law of kindness, 


-beaming from the eye in looks of tenderness. 


A greater than Moses is with us: we “are 
not under the law, but under grace.” 


* Deut. xxxiii- 26—29. + Luke xxiv. 50. 
, t Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
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And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, thatis over 


against Jericho. 


And the Lord showed him all the land of Gilead, unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the 


land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah unto the utmost sea, and the south, and the 
plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, wnto'’Zoar. And the Lord said unto him, This is 
the land which 1 sware unto. Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed: 


T have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. 


So Moses the servant 


of the Lord died there in the land of Moab; according to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in 
a. valley in the land of Moab, over-against Beth-Peor: but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 


day.—DrurTronomy xxxiv, 1—6. 


_ When strangers accidentally meet to per- 
form together the same voyage or journey, 
they. are apt, at first to regard each other 
with looks of caution and distrust; they con- 
verse sparingly, and with reserve; they con- 
ceal their views and purposes in their own 
breasts; they attempt to dive into the cha- 
racters and designs of their fellow-travellers. 
By degrees this suspicious ‘cautiousness 
wears off; it becomes their mutual desire 
and endeavour to please and oblige, they feel 
themselves united by a comnon_ interest, 
their communications become frequent and 
free, they discover all that is in their hearts, 
they take a kind concern in each other’s 
future fortunes, they exchange tokens of af- 


fection, they devise the means of coming! 


together again, and part at length with re- 
gret. We seem, my brethren, to have been 
travelling through a vast country; seem to 
have been conversing with men ofa different 
age and region ; we have contemplated many 
a fair prospect, we have marked many suc- 
cessive changes, and, at the end of another 
stage or.two, we inust separate, and bid each 
other farewell. 
friendly, who know each other’s meaning 
and wish each other’s happiness, we look 
back to our common pilgrimage with some 
degree of satisfaction, and forward, I trust, 
with some degree of desire to meet together 
again.. The mutual token which, in the 


mean time, we shall carry with us to stir up’ 


our minds by way of remembrance, is one 
that touches the heart by more than one 
spring, the memory of a dear and estimable 
common friend, who has contributed much 
to our pleasure and improvement, who was 
lovely and pleasant in life, and in death fills 
the soul, with admiration and regret: but 
whom we have the felicity of considering as 
having only preceded us'a little ina journey, 
on which we too have already entered, and 
the end of which will bring us to the same 
home with him. 

The pen has now dropt from. the hand of 
Moses, and silent is his tongue ; and another, 
not himself, must tell us what he is and how 
he died. Every scene in the life of this 
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illustrious man is.singular, and instructive 
as singular; and his latter end is not the 
least interesting and useful. He had now 
completed .his one hundred and twentieth 
year, without having become subject to the 
usual infirmities of that advanced age. It is 
one thing to live long, and another to be old. 
We frequently see old age commenced by 
many woful symptoms, long before. the man 
has begun to live at all: and we sometimes 
see the wisdom and piety of gray hairs giv- 
ing lustre to the bloom of youth, and temper- 
ing the vivacity of the morning of life. We 
wish to-live long, but we weakly associate 
what never met, except in Moses and a fa- 
voured few like him, perfect soundness of 
faculties and the capacity of enjoying life 
united to length of days and richness of ex- 
perience. We wish to live long, but fail to 
reflect on dimness of eyes, decay of memory, 
wasting of strength, loss of appetite, the 


neglect or unkindness of friends, and the 


other concomitants of that forlorn: period. 
We wish to live long, but if the days come 
we find them evil; when these wished-for 
years draw nigh, we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge “we have no pleasure in them.” 
The few, the very few exceptions the history 
of mankind furnishes, from the general rule, 
serve only the more grievously to confirm it. 
Happy would it be for old men, however, 
happy for themselves, and most happy for~ 
others, though they cannot retain at pleasure 
the clearsightedness and vigour of Moses, 
did they cultivate as they ought, and acquite 
as they might, something of his meekness, 
and gentleness, and condescension; they 
would not have such frequent reason to com- 
plain of the petulance, self-sufficiency, and 
presumption of young men, if they them- 
selves would learn to be less peevish and 
obstinate and overbearing. For, bad as the 
world is, age will obtain respect, unless it 
take pains to provoke insult and disrespect. 
The death of Moses, then, was not in the 
ordinary course of nature, it was not pre- 
ceded by its usual harbingers, it was not oc- 
casioned by a failure of the radical moisture, 
by the stroke of violence, or the malignity 
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of disease, but by a simple act of the will of | good cause to be angry. He was not often 


God. Wherefore, then, “should it be thought 
a thing incredible that God should raise the 
dead?’ When we see the antediluvian 
patriarchs living to one thousand years, the 
eye of Moses at one hundred and twenty not 
dim, nor his natural force abated, and “ Christ, 
the first fruits,” bursting asunder the bars of 
the grave ; have we not so many concurring 
presumptions and proofs of immortality and 
the resurrection. And what must be the 


angelic beauty, the celestial vigour, the un- 


decaying lustre and glory of bodies “ fashion- 
ed like to Christ’s glorious body,” when we 
see the face of Moses shine, that it could not 
be steadfastly looked at, and preserving to 
life’s eXtremity the morning dew of youth? 
The honour put on Moses was rare and 
singular, but the. glory to be revealed isa 
blessedness of which all the redeemed of the 
Lord shall partake. 

When the summons arrived for Aaron to 
prepare for death, Moses, his brother, and 
Eleazer, his son and successor, were com- 
manded to ascend the mountain with him, 
and to assist in the solemnities of the awful 
change: but Moses advances alone to meet 
death, to meet his God: The holy vest- 
ments, with the office to which they apper- 
tained, descended from father to son, and 
were at length done away altogether and 
lost; but the moral and spiritual parts of the 
dispensation never waxed old, could not see 
corruption, but like God, their author, were 
unchangeable; and like Moses, by whom 
they were delivered to the world, unenfee- 
bled by length of time, continued. till Christ, 
the restorer of all things, interwove them 
with the tissue of the gospel, and conferred 
immortality upon them. 

We must now look back to the sentence 
of death pronounced against Moses, and to 
the crime which provoked the irreversible 
doom: “And the Lord spake unto Moses 
that selfsame day, saying, Get thee up into 
this mountain Abarim, unto maunt Nebo, 
which is in the land of Moab, that is over 
against Jericho; and behold the land of Ca- 
naan, which I give unto the children of Is- 
rael for a possession, and die in the mount 
whither thou goest up; and be gathered un- 
to thy people; as Aaron thy brother died in 
mount Hor, and was gathered unto his peo- 
ple : because ye trespassed against me among 
the children of Israel at the waters of Meri- 
bah-kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin; be- 
cause ye sanctified me not in the midst of 
the children of Israel. Yet thou shalt see 
the land before thee; but thou shalt not go 
thither unto the land which I give the chil- 
dren of Israel.”* Here many things concur 
to surprise and instruct us. The offence of 
Moses seems a venial one ; he erred merely 
through hastiness of spirit; and had he not 

; * Deut. xxxii. 48—52, 
3A 


so overtaken, he quickly repented, and re- 
covered tranquillity and self-government 
again. He repeatedly attempted to soften 
justice by submission and entreaty ; he asked 
for nothing unreasonable or absurd: he 
wished merely to be a witness of the divine 
bounty, truth and faithfulness; infinitely 
greater offenders had at his entreaty been 
forgiven.and restored. But justice rélented 
not, Moses for one offence must die; the 
grace which he often obtained for others is 
to himself denied. . Let the wretch loaded 
with a thousand crimes black as hell, and 
malignant as the spirit that reigns in the 
children of disobedience, think of this and 
tremble. That “ fool makes a mock of sin.” 
“ Father, forgive him, he knows not what he 
does.” One transgression excluded Moses 
from Canaan; and with so.many imperfec- 
tions on his head, loaded with so many crimes 
of a nature so vile and atrocious, can he think 
of entering into the kingdom of heaven? 
When we see such inflexible and unrelent- 
ing severity pursuing the dearest and most 
distinguished of God’s children, who shall 
dare to think or to call any sin a little one? 
Who ‘shall presume on mercy, who shall 
dream of washing away his guilt by the tears 
of penitence, who shall harden himself 
against God and hope to prosper? The great 
crime in the sight of God is, giving that 
glory to another which belongeth to him. 
For this Moses died without remedy, from 
the consequence of this he could not es- 
cape, though he sought it carefully and with 
tears, 

The character of Moses comes near to 
perfection, but it is not faultless; he too, 
with the guiltiest, stands in need of pardon 
and atonement; and when .“ righteousness 
is laid to the line and judgment to the plum- 
met,” his life must pay the forfeit. Moses 
therefore could not be a saviour to others; 
had his conduct been perfectly pure, it had 
been still but the righteousness of a man, it 
could but have delivered his own soul, it 
could have merited nothing at the hands of a 
holy God. In order to constitute a saviour 
for the guilty, to unspotted purity of moral 
character, must be superadded divinity of 
nature, to give efficacy and virtue to suffer- 
ing, and value to the shedding of blood. 
Thus the law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better hope did; “and what 
the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the fiesh.”* We flee to 
thee, blessed Jesus, to cover us in the day 
of wrath; thy blood cleanseth from all sin; 
by the deeds of the law we cannot be justi- 
fied, we look for redemption from the curse 
through thy meritorious death and righteous- 

* Rom, viii. 3 
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ness, “for the forgiveness of all our sins, 
according to the riches of thy grace.” _ 

But though death was to Moses a mark of 
the divine displeasure, and the punishment 
of sin; like all the chastenings of fatherly 
wisdom, like all the punishments of Heaven, 
it was in the issue, and upon the whole, a 
real benefit, it was unspeakably great gain : 
it relieved him of a burden sometimes ready 
to prove intolerable, it introduced him to 
communion with God more intimate and en- 
dearing than ever he had hitherto enjoyed ; 
it placed him among the spirits of just men 
made perfect. Moses died in sight of the 
‘promised land, was permitted to measure it 
with his eye, and to judge of its fertility from 
specimens of its produce; and all that the 
labours and light of those who are fellow- 

‘workers with Moses can do, is to repeat the 
promise, to point with the finger and to say, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” It belongs 
to another power to subdue corruption, to 
divide Jordan, to level the walls of proud 
Jericho. 

We know the offence, we have heard the 
doom, the reprieve is expired, the warrant of 
death is signed, the day of execution is come. 
But the bitterness of death is over already, 
the sting of death is. plucked out, and even 
the word that.condemms and kills the body, 
is a word of love. A worldly mind cannot 
discern the reason why the cross is the way, 
why death is m the cup, why the entrance 
into the kingdom of God is through the 
thorny road of much tribulation; but the 
child of God, the disciple of Jesus, has ceased 
from himself and from his own will and un- 
derstanding : “He knows whom he has be- 
lieved,” and who has said, “As many as I 
love, I rebuke and chasten;” he sees death 
in the list of his privileges and possessions, 
and is assured that all shall work together for 
his good. - 

Moses has fulfilled like a hireling his day, 
has written, has spoken, has judged, has pray- 
ed, has blessed; the business of life is ended ; 
he has glorified God on earth, it only remains 
that he glorify him, by submission to “his so- 
vereign will in dying. Behold him then 
solitarily and solemnly advancing to encoun- 
ter the last enemy: he has passed through 
the plain, and again he begins to climb up 
into the mount to meet God. The eyes of 
all Israel are riveted to his footsteps. Who 
is not ready to cry out, “Would to God I 
could die for thee.” Every step he advances 
plants a dagger in the heart. The distance 
begins to render vision indistinct, his person 
is diminished to a speck, they fondly imagine 
they see him still, the eyes Strain for another 
and another glimpse, they are suffused with 
tears, they can behold him no more. But 
he still beholds their goodly tents, he sees 
all Israel collected into one point of view: 
Jehovah dwelling in the midst of his people, 
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the tabernacle with the pillar of cloud rest- 
ing upon it: his affection with his sight is 
concentered on the happy spot, his whole 
soul goes out in one general departing bless- 
ing. As he ascends, the ‘prospect expands 
and brightens to his ravished eye. He can 
trace Jordan from its source, till it falls into 
the sea; he wanders with delight from hill 
to hill, from plain to plain. He sees on this 
side mount Lebanon losing its lofty head in 
the clouds; on that, the ocean and the sky 
meeting together to terminate his view. Be- 
neath his feet, as it were, the city of palm- 
trees, and the happy fields which the posteri- 
ty of Joseph were destined to inhabit. The 
land which Abraham had measured with his 
foot in the length and in the breadth of it; 
in which Isaac and Jacob had sojourned as 
strangers ; which God had fenced, and culti- 
vated, and planted, and enriched by the hand 
of the Canaanite for his beloved people; 
which the sun irradiated with milder beams, 
the dew of heaven refreshed with sweeter 
moisture, and the early and the latter rain 
fattened in more copious showers. “And 
the Lord said unto him, This is the land 
which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, ‘saying, I will give it unto 
thy seed: Ihave caused thee to see it with 
thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither.”’* 

But what is the glory of this world? It 
passeth away.— What is the felicity of man, 
who must die, and of the son of man, who is 
a worm? It cometh quickly to a period. 
The.eye which age had not made dim, must 
nevertheless be closed in death at length: 
the strength which a hundred and twenty 
years had not been able to impair, ‘is in a 
moment, by one touch of the finger of God, 
dissolved; the heart which God and ‘Israel 
had so long divided, is now wholly occupied 
with God. In the midst of a vision so divine, 
Moses gently falls asleep: and he who falls 
asleep in the bosom of a father, needs be 
under no anxiety about his awakening. “ So 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there in 
the land of Moab, according to the word of 
the Lord.”*+ Moses died with Canaan full in 
view, enjoying every thing but possession ; 
and the utmost that his dispensation can do, 
is to ascertain the existence of the heavenly 
country ; to describe its boundaries, nature, 
and situation ; to ¢onduct to its limits, and 
to put us under the conduct of the great 
Captain of salvation. 

When we see the prophet of the law so 
far from having power to introduce others 
into their promised rest, that he himself could 
not enter in because of unbelief; we are ad- 
monished to court the protection and assist- 
ance of'a more potent arm ; to cleave to Him, 
who, by dying, has overcome death, and Him 
who has the power of death ; “ who openeth 

* Deut. xxxiv. 4. { Deut. xxxiv, 5. 
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and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no 
man openeth.” 

But oh, what a blessed transition! ftom 
the fairest earthly prospect that eye ever be- 
held, to the enjoyment of a fairer inheritance, 
eternal in the heavens; from the tents of Ja- 
cob, to the encampment of angels under Mi- 
chael their prince: from a glory confined and 
transitory, to glory unbounded, unchangeable; 
from the symbol of the divine presence, in a 
pillar of fire and cloud, to his real presence, 
where there is “ fulness of joy,” and where 
“there are pleasures for evermore ;”* to see 
him as he is, and to be transformed into the 
same image, from glory to glory. Behold 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, rushing from 
their thrones to welcome to the realms. of 
light the shepherd of Israel, who had led the 
chosen seed from strength to strength, from 
triumph to triumph, while the voice of the 
Eternal himself proclaims, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

But we must descend from this exceeding 
high mountain, and inquire after the breath- 
less clay of the servant of the Lord. It is 
precious in the sight of God; not a particle 
of it shall be lost in the grave, and it shall be 
raised up at the last day. In every other in- 
stance he leaves the dead to bury their dead ; 
but he charges himself with the body of Mo- 
ses, performs himself the rites of sepulture, 
conveys it by the ministration of angels, from 
the top of Nebo to a tomb-of his own provi- 
ding, “ in a valley in the land of Moab, over 
against Beth-Peor: but no man knoweth of 
his sepulehre unto this day.” 

The reason commonly assigned for con- 
cealing the place where Moses was interred, 
was to prevent a superstitious use of his tomb 
and relics, which a people so prone to idola- 
try might readily have adopted, and with as 
good a colour of reason at least as the votaries 
of any hero, prince, or saint that ever was 
deified, could ever allege for their conduct. 
The scripture saith expressly, that, at the 
time this conclusion of the book of Deutero- 
nomy was written, whether by Joshua, his im- 
mediate successor, by Samuel, three hundred 
and fifty years afterwards, or by Ezra, after 
the dissolution of the monarchy, and the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, that then the place of Mo- 
ses’s burial was unknown to any man, and 
had been so from the beginning ; and yet such 
is the wickedness of imposture on the one 
hand, and the fondness of credulity on the 
other, that so late as the year of our Lord 
1655, a pretended discovery of the spot was 
made, and attempted to be imposed upon the 
world. 

The outlines of the story are as follows: 
“ Certain shepherds who were feeding their 
goats on the mountains of Nebo and Abarim, 
observed that some of their charge were in 

* Psalm xvi. 11. + Deut, xxxiv. 6. 
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use to disappear, and were absent for several 
days together; and that upon their return 
to the flock, their hair was perfumed with 
something that smelled extremely sweet. 
This excited their curiosity and determined 
them to investigate the affair with the utmost 
accuracy. They accordingly traced their 
goats, and were led by them through. rugged 
and rocky places to a little vale, where, upon 
examination, they discovered a kind of cave, 
out of which proceeded -a very agreeable 
smell, resembling that. which the goats con- 
veyed on their fleeces, and had first suggest- 
ed the inquiry. In the middle of the cave 
they found a tomb of stone, on which certain 
characters were engraveén, which, being illi- 
terate, they could not decypher; but they 
soon perceived that the sweet smell was com- 
municated to their persons and garments. 
Upon this they went immediately to Mataxat, 
patriarch of the Maronites, who resided at 
the monastery of St. Mary, on mount. Leba- 
non, and related to him the particulars of their 
discovery. The fragrance that still adhered 
to their clothes confirming their testimony, 
he sent two of his monks with them ; one of 
them, a man of profound erudition, named 
Aben-Useph, who found, in the place pointed 
out to them a monument inscribed with these 
words in Hebrew, Moses roe SERVANT OF 
tHE Lorp. The patriarch, transported with 
joy at a discovery so marvellous, besought 
Morat, Pacha of Damascus, to constitute him 
sole guardian of the sepulchre. But the 
Greeks and Arminians, as well as the Fran- 
ciscan friars, and after them the Jews, vio- 
lently opposed it, and unable to agree, tried 
by dint of interest at court, by presents to the 
Mufti and Grand Vizier, to appropriate each 
to themselves the superintendence of this 
tomb, which they equally believed to be that 
of Moses, and which the Jews, with peculiar 
earnestness, insisted must belong to them. 
They represented that, among all the posses- 
sions of the Grand Seignior, none could be 
more valuable and illustrious than the pro- 
perty of three sepulchres so renowned as that 
of Mahomet at Mecca, of Jesus Christ at Je- 
rusalem, and of Moses in mount Nebo. But 
the Jesuits had the address, by. presents hap- 
pily applied, to defeat the claims of all these 
pretenders, and to obtain an order for shut- 
ting up the’ sepulchre, and obstructing the 
road that led to it; nay, for prohibiting all 
access to it, under pain ofdeath. ‘They were, 
meanwhile, forming a design of secretly con- 
veying off the body of Moses, which they 
flattered fhemselves would prove a consider- 
able accession of réspectability, and a new 
source of wealth to their order. Having. 
however, with much difficulty and danger, 
penetrated into the sepulchre, it was found 
entirely empty ;.no body, norelics appeared.’* 
These pleasing chimeras vanished almost as 
* Hornius, Secul. xvii. Art. XXXii- p. 536, 
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soon as formed; for a learned Rabbin proved 
that the person interred in this tomb, was not 
the ancient legislator of the Hebrews, but a 
modern Jew of the same name. : 

The sacred history says, that Moses. died 
the fortieth year aiter the deliverance from 
Egypt, and the most part of the Jewish wri- 
ters fix the day of his death to the seventh 
day of the last month of that year, or the 
month Adar; and our learned and pious coun- 
tryman, archbishop Usher, calculates it, to 
have happened on the first day of the same 
month. 

There is a passage in the New Testament 
which refers to this event, and which has 
greatly exercised the labour and ingenuity of 
critics and commentators: it isin the general 
epistle of Jude, where that disciple, in reprov- 
ing the rashness and licentiousness of certain 
heretics, “ who despise dominion, and speak 
evil of dignities,” quotes an example of very 
high authority, as condemning the practice: 
“ Yet,” says he, “ Michael the archangel, 
when, contending with the devil, he disputed 
about the body of Moses, durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said, 
The Lord rebuke thee.”’* 

Now, as many questions almost as words 
have been started on this subject: what is 
an archangel; and who is Michael? How 
came the body of’ Moses to be a ground of 
controversy between him and the devil, what 
were they severally aiming at, and what was 
the issue of their quarrel? What authority re- 
strained Michael from preferring a railing ac- 
cusation against him, how his conduct comes 
te be adduced asa pattern of self-government, 
and a reproof of the vices of the tongue? And 
from what source did Jude derive his know- 
ledge of this transaction? The very mention 
of so many, some of them, on the first glance, 
unimportant questions, will, I doubt not, 
check curiosity altogether, instead of exciting 
it. It is evident, that the death and burial ‘of 
Moses interested heaven and earth and hell ; 
that many historical facts ofgreat moment are 
purposely left unrecorded ; that many disco- 


* Jude 9. 
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veries are reserved for that great and notable 
day of the Lord, when God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or evil; that it becomes 
not us to be wise above what is written, but 
to rest in hope, that “ what we know not 
now, we shall know hereafter.” This much 
we know, that, about fifteen hundred years 
after, Moses appeared in glory (“¢ whether in 
the body I cannot tell, or whether out of the 
body I cannot tell, God knoweth”) to do ho- 
mage to his Saviour on the mount of trans- 
figuration, and to lay his glory at the feet of 
him in whose light he shone; and we know 
“ the hour is coming when all who are in 
the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth, they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.””* 
’ Such was the latter end of, “take him for 
all in all,” the greatest mere man that ever 
existed. But I check myself. It is impos- 
sible to do any thing like justice to such a 
character in afew moments’ discourse; you . 
will indulge me with another hearing on this 
subject: I mean, to preach a funeral sermon: 
the only one I ever undertook without pain, 
over a character and'a memory to which no 
eloquence can rise, no detail do justice; in 
celebrating which, praise cannot degenerate 
into panegyric, nor the preacher be suspected 
of adulation. 

Moses died in the year of the world two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three—be- 
fore Christ one thousand four hundred and 
fifty—after the flood eight hundred and nine- 
ty-seven. ‘The most ancient and authentic 
of historians, the most penetrating, dignified, 
and illuminated of prophets, the profoundest, 
sagest of legislators, the prince of orators 
and poets, the most excellent and amiable of 
men, the firmest and faithfullest of believers, 
“Whether we live, let us live unto the 
Lord,” that when we die we may “die in 
the Lord;” that “ living and dying we may 
be the Lord’s.” 

* John v. 28, 29. 
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And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
the signs and the wonders which the Lord sent him to do in 
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whom the Lord knew face to face: in all 
the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh and to all his 


servants, and to all his land, and inall that mighty hand, and in all the tt i 
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Tere is in mankind a good-natured dis- 
position to spare the dead. Without very 
high provocation, indeed, who could think of 
disturbing the peace and silence of the grave, 
and of dragging again before the tribunal of 
man those who have already. undergone the 
more awful judgment of a righteous God? 

But this generosity does not always pro- 
ceed from pure benevolence. The dead no 
longer stand in our way ; they are no longer 
our rivals in the pursuits of fame or of for- 
tune. We can here earn the praise of mag- 
nanimity, without any danger of suffering in 
the interests of our reputation, our conse- 
quence, our self-love. From whatever source 
this lenity and forbearance proceed, we would 
not be thought altogether to condemn them; 
but good-nature in this, as in a few other 
cases, is apt sometimes to be carried too far. 
Through fear of being-thought severe to 
those who have no power to defend them- 
selves, extravagant and unmerited commen- 
dation has been often lavished on the worth- 
less and the wicked. I will cheerfully engage 
not to violate the ashes of the dead by unjust 
censure, nor even by merited invective; but 


-I must not be forced, on the other hand, to 


commemorate virtues that were never prac- 
tised; to bring to light worth that never’ 
existed, except in the tropes of a funeral 
oration ; to represent as right, what God, and’ 
truth, and reason pronounce to be wrong. My 
tongue shall be silent as the grave over the 
memory of the proudest, most selfish, hard- 
hearted, unkind, uncomplying wretch that 
ever lived: but I must not be called in to 
prostitute my conscience by celebrating his 
humility, generosity, compassion, or sweet- 
ness of temper. I would correct the com- 
mon adage a little, and then give it all the 
currency in my power. Instead of rendering 
it, “of the dead say that only which is good,” 
I would translate it, “of the dead say that 
only which is true.” 

Indeed, the best thing that can befall most 
men, when they die, is to be forgotten as 
soon as possible. Few, very few characters 
are such as not to suffer by handling; and 
there, is great danger of rousing and pro- 
voking slumbering resentments against our 
departed friends, by an officious zeal to trum- 
pet their praise, and display their good qua- 
lities. The praise bestowed on the dead. is 
generally contemptible adulation to the liv- 
ing; adulation, vilely bestowing the rewards 
of piety and goodness on mere greatness or 
affluence, and thereby strengthening the 
hands of vice, by lulling the conscience to 
rest, and deceiving men into the belief, that 
a good name may be purchased without pos- 


sessing a spark of virtue. 


The liturgy of our established church, in 
how many other respects soever useful and 
excellent, is here faulty, and certainly does 
mischief, The funeral service, one of the 
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noblest, because one of the most scriptural 
parts of it, with indiscriminating charity dis- 
penses the kingdom of heaven to the evil 
and the good, to “ him that sweareth as to 
him who feareth an oath.” ‘The wretch 
whose whole life has been a notorious vicla- 
tion of every law human and divine, who 
grew old in hatred and contempt of the gos- 
pel, falls asleep in the “sure and certain hope 
of a resurrection to eternal life.” What 1s 
this but to encourage men to continue in sin, 
that grace may abound; to live profligates, 
and yet hope to die in peace? 

Happily, the character we are this evening 
to bring under your review will stand the 
test of the strictest examination, will shine 
with superior lustre from being touched and 
retouched, will discover new excellencies on 
every investigation, will furnish to the hum- 
ble, the penitent, and the believing, perpetual 
ground of instruction and consolation. After 
a course of more than fourscore Lectures on 
the life, character, and writings of Moses, it 
may perhaps be thought superfluous, to em- 
ploy the whole of another discourse in at- 
tempting to elucidate his character, to recom- 
mend his example, to embalm his memory. 
But it is this very circumstance which deter- 
mined me to attempt a delineation of this 
wonderful man’s portrait, to request that you 
would join me in meditating a few moments 
over one who has been honoured of God, to 
do more, in order to please and instruct man- 
kind, than any mere man that ever existed. 
To say truth, | consider the person of Moses 
as a pledge of affection between you and 
myself. He brought us together at first, and 
he has kept us together a considerable part of 
these three years past; to part with him and 
his writings seems a kind of presentiment 
of our final dissolution likewise; and, in 
losing him, I feel as if I were losing a thou- 
sand friends at a stroke. But let us speak 
and think of Moses, not of ourselves. . 

It is impossible to think of Moses without 
first thinking of “his Father and our Father, 
of his God and our God.” To be a chosen 
instrument in the hand of Heaven to carry 
on the plans of Providence, to promote the 
wisdom and happiness of mankind, is man’s 
highest glory: as it is his truest felicity to 
do this voluntarily and from the heart, as an 
obedient, zealous, and cheerful fellow-worker 
with God. Now, Moses possessed this dis- 
tinction and felicity ina very eminent degree. 
God raised up Pharaoh “in very deed for 
this cause, to show in him his power, that his 
great name might be declared throughout all 
the earth;” and Pharaoh, unhappily for him- 
self, accomplished the designs of Heaven, 
by his pride, obstinacy, and rebellion. God 
called “Cyrus his anointed, by name, and 
surnamed him who had not known him for 
Jacob his servant’s sake, and Israel his elect.” 
Nebuchadnezzar he exaplayes as the rod of 
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his anger to chastise a disobedient and gain- 
saying people, and then broke it in pieces and 
dashed it to the ground. These, and many 
others, stand upon record, as executing the 
will of the Eternal without their own con- 
sciousness or intention, nay, totally against 
it; but Moses had the rare felicity of enga- 
ging in one of the most generous purposes 
which can animate a human breast, knowing 
it to be, at the same time, the leading, com- 
manding purpose of God himself. . Every 
step he moved was supported by the enliven- 
ing reflection, that every step he moved was 
executing the decrees of the Almighty, and 
promoting the relief and salvation of his 
wretched countrymen. How delightful the 
progress, when duty and inclination go hand 
in hand! 

The circumstances in which God raised 
up Moses mark him peculiarly as his own. 
Every thing concurred to prove, that here 
“the arm of. the Lord was revealed.” Ano- 
ther king had arisen, “ who knew not Joseph,” 
the hope of Israel seemed to be perishing ; 
Egypt was alarmed with expectation or ra- 
ther apprehension, of the appearance of this 
wonderful child; -Israel was awakened to 
expectation, but abandoned it in despair. To 
reach the life of one, ten thousand innocents 
perish by the sword. But, as if in defiance 
of the precautions of human wisdom, Moses 
is born in the very. rage of that persecution 
which threatened his life. “The daughter of 
Pharaoh becomes his protector, and Egyptian 
Magi vie with each other in rearing that 
genius, whose ascendant threatened the 
downfall of their country ; and Moses is be- 
come great, before the world apprehends that 
it is he by whose hand God would deliver his 
people from bondage. 

This brings us forward to the period when 
his personal character began plainly to unfold 
itself; and it discovers to us a mind superior 
to every mean, every selfish gratification. 
Men love to adopt the cause that prevails; 
and the cause of Israel was at that time low 
indeed. Ata certain period of life passion 
bears unlimited sway. At forty, the calls of 
ambition and pride are loudest ; and they who 
are themselves at ease are little disposed to 
embark in the miseries of others. But in 
Moses behold a man, not sunk into poverty 
violently obtruded upon him, but poverty de- 
liberately chosen; a man of forty relinquish- 
ing, without reluctance or regret, the plea- 
sures, riches, and honours of a court, and ex- 
changing them for the labour and oppréssion 
of an Israelitish slave, and glorifying in the 
reproachful name of Hebrew, much more 
than in that of * the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter.” Behold the manly indignation of a 
noble spirit hastening to avenge wretched- 
ness and depression of insolence and cruelty, 
and in the punishment of one oppressor ex- 
hibiting an anticipated view of that great 
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deliverance which, in process of time, God 
was by him to work in behalf of a whole 
people. ied 

The same spirit which beheld Egyptian 
oppression with just resentment, beheld dis- 
cord among brethren with godly sorrow and 
regret. He boldly exposed his. life to repel 
the one; in the spirit of meekness he tried 
to heal the other: and he very early experi- 
enced the ungracious, and ungrateful, and 
discouraging requital of services the most 
kindly intended ; the sad presage of that life 
of mortification unparallelled, and most un- 
merited, which he was afterwards called to 
endure. The insolent retort of an unkind 
brother awakened prudence, and put him for 
a season to flight; for valour, as the case then 
stood, valour against such fearful odds, could 
not have deserved the name of courage, but 
of rashness. 

Providence still directs his path, and con- 
ducts him at ‘once to usefulness and happi- 
ness. It seems as if the all-wise Jehovah 
meant to display in-Moses an example of the 
great and of the petty virtues, the virtues of 
the man, of the citizen, and of the believer 
united; and in none of his future exploits, 
perhaps, is he more amiable, more estimable, 
than in protecting the virgin daughters of 
Jethro from the violence of their rough and 
surly neighbours. Here we behold again on 
what delicate hinges the great God turns 
round the affairs of men. This piece of 
natural, honest, commendable gallantry, in- 
troduces Moses to the acquaintance of a . 
prince, lays the foundation of an important 
alliance for life, and influences all his future 
fortunes, and feelings, as a man. 

Hence we are conducted to the delicious, 


the calm, the contemplative period of our 


hero’s mortal existence. We behold a sim- 
ple shepherd tending a flock not his own, but 
enjoying tranquillity and contentment; se- 
cluded from the society of men, but blessed 
with the visions of the Almighty; losing 
himself in sweet oblivion of a busy, bustling 
world, awake only to the innocent joys of 
domestic life, and the sublimer pleasures of 
religion. It was in all probability in this de- 
lightful retreat, during this blessed interval 
of retirement from and unconnectedness with 
what passed on the great theatre, that, divine- 
ly taught, he sung “how the heavens and 
earth rose out of chaos.” It was then and 
there that the divine Spirit disclosed to his 
astonished, his enraptured eye, the years be- 
yond the flood, the spring season of nature, 
the first man whom God created upon the 
earth, the amiableness of pure primeval in- 
nocence, the glories of paradise, the unlimit- 
ed bounty of indulgent heaven. It was then 
and there, that good Spirit put the pen into 
his hand, to trace that sacred record, which 
has descended to us for our delight’ and in. 
struction, and which shall remain, till time 
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expire, the wonder, the monitor, the guide of 
mankind unto all manner of truth. 

What a happy period for the human race! 
how happy for himself. . Were the will of 
man to prevail, who would exchange such a 
retirement as this, for the noise and glare 
which captivates fools? But men, such as 
Moses, are not made for themselves alone; 
and ill would he have improved the blessings 
of solitude, had he not-learned in it, cheer- 
fully to sacrifice his own humour and his own 
ease to the work and glory of God. 

The time to favour Israel was now come, 
and Moses must think of privacy and self- 
enjoyment no longer. -By a vision, such as 
might appal the boldest, and encourage the 
most fearful, he is remanded to Egypt with a 
commission under the seal of Heaven, to 
haughty Pharaoh, and he fears-‘no more the 
wrath of a king. 

But we have insensibly deviated into the 
history of Moses, instead of delineating his 
character. Are they not, however, one and 
the same thing? To know what he was, we 
have but to consider what he said, and how 
he acted. But how isit possible to comprise, 
within the bounds of one discourse, a detail 
of forty active, busy years, from the day that 
God appeared to him in a flame of fire im the 
bush, to the day of his ascending to the top 
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of mount Nevo to die? In general, they 
contain a display of almost every human shi- 
ning virtue, brought forward to the eye, and 
impressed on the heart, by their most lovely 
foil, modesty, meekness, and humility. What 
magnanimity ! united to what coolness™and 
self-covernment! what firmness and intrepid- 
ity! what patience and gentleness ! what con- 
summate wisdom! what amiable simplicity ! 
in youth, in maturity, in old age; in public 
and in private life; in every relation and 
condition,:who is like him, who deserves to 
be compared with him? In forming an idea 
of human excellence, Moses presents himself 
immediately to my view; it is no longer an 
idea, it is a delightful reality. ; 

The more attentive part of my hearers will 
observe that, to complete the proposed: plan 
of this discourse, there is still wanting the 
general leading idea of all these discourses, 
the resemblance between the type and the 
person typified—the analogy of Moses and 
Christ. ThisI refer to another Lecture; and 
beg leave to subjoin asa proper sequel to this, 
the following eulogium of Moses, translated 
from the works ofan eloquent critic of his 
writings.* 

* Discours Hist. Critique, &c. sur les Evenemens memo- 
rable du vieux Testament par Jaques Saurin, Tome I, 
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“This most extraordinary personage was 
presented to the world in very singular cir- 
eumstances. He appeared at a period of pe- 
culiar affliction to his kindred and nation; and 
Divine Providence seems to have raised him 
up expressly for the purpose of exemplifying 
virtues, which distress and persecution alone 
are calculated to place in the fairest point of 
light. .By a series of miraculous events he 
escaped in infancy, the fatal effects of a san- 
guinary decree, which doomed to death all 
_ the male children of the Hebrews from the 
womb. And, what highly merits considera- 
"tion, and serves strikingly to display the in- 

fluence which Sovereign Wisdom exercises 
over all the affairs of men, he owed his pre- 
servation in a great measure, to persons whose 
interest it was to have destroyed him, These 
very persons assisted in forming that superior 
genius, and in cultivating those wonderful 
talents, which, in time, qualified him to be 
the deliverer of a nation which it was their 
intention utterly to extirpate. 
“Scarcely arrived at that stage of life 
when men begin to form plans for the re- 
mainder of their existence, he feels himself 
_ called to determine between two objects, so 
incompatible in their nature, that the maturest 


judgment can with difficulty hold the balance | 
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even; religion and worldly interest. Under 
the necessity of making a choice so difficult, 
he rises above his age, above his passions, nay, 
in some sense, above humanity, and nobly sa- 
crifices every worldly prospect_to religion. - 
He resolves to partake in the miseries of an 
oppressed people, in order to secure an inter- 
est in the favour of that God who is continu- 
ally watching over his children, even when 
he seems to have abandoned them to their 
persecutors; he values nothing in comparison 
with that favour ; he prizes it infinitely more 
than that of a great king, nay, more than the 
prospect itself of being heir to a throne and 
kingdom ; and, according to the expression of 
St. Paul, Esteemed the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt.t 
“ Not-satisfied with being a spectator and 


“a partaker of the misery of his wretched 


brethren, he resolves to meet the torrent; 
and, of a witness, hastens to become the 
avenger of the tyranny under which they 
groaned. Observing one of the merciless 
tools of oppression abusing an Israelite, he 
braves the rigour of all the laws of Egypt, 
kills the oppressor, delivers the sufferer, and, 
as we have said in another place, performs an 
anticipated act of the deliverer of his country, 
{ Heb, xi. 26, 
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“Prudence constrains him to withdraw 
from the danger which threatened the stran- 
ger whodared toshed the blood of an Egyptian. 
He retires into the land of Midian, and there 

“experiences repeated proofs of the care of 
that miraculous Providence which accompa- 
nied him through the whole course of a long 
life. Cut off trom every opportunity of dis- 
playing the qualities of the hero, he exhibits 
those of the philosopher. He employs the 
calmness of that retreat in contemplating the 
divine perfections; or rather, in this delicious 
retirement it was, that he enjoyed the inti- 
mate communications of the Almighty, who 
inspired him, and appointed him to the high 
destination of laying the first foundations of 
revealed religion, which was to supply the de- 
fects of that of*nature, already clouded and 
disfigured by the prejudices and the passions 
of mankind.. He composed the book of Ge- 
nesis; and thereby furnished the world with 
irresistible arms to combat idolatry. He 
attacks the two most extravagant errors into 
which the human race had fallen, the plural- 
ity of gods, and that which admits imperfec- 
tion in the Deity. To the one, and the other, 
he opposes the doctrine of the unity ofan all- 
perfect Being. 

“That God, whose existence and attributes 
he thus published, was pleased to manifest 
himself to him in mount Horeb in a manner 
altogether singular and miraculous. He con- 
fers on this chosen servant, the glorious but 
formidable commission-to take the field against 
Pharaoh, to stem the current of oppression, to 
attempt to mollify the tyrant ; and, if persua- 
sion failed, to employ force, to support argu- 
ments by prodigies, to exact from all Egypt 
the explation of those barbarities which she 
had dared to exercise upon a people distin- 
guished as the object of his tenderest love, 
and of his most illustrious miracles. 

“This appointment Moses presumes to de- 
cline: but from a spirit of humility rather than 
of disobedience. He could not conceive it 
possible that, at the age of fourscore, and la- 
bouring under a defect of speech, he could be 
the person qualified to address a mighty 
prince, and overturn a whole kingdom. The 
appointment is a second time pressed upon 
him ; asecond time he refuses it. At length} 
however, his reluctance is overcome; and, 
filled with that Spirit which animated him to 
the conflict, he enters on the career of glory 
which was presented to him, and his first vic- 
tory Is a victory over himself. He tears him- 
self from the delights of the land of Midian ; 
he quits the house of'a father-in-law, by whom 
he was most tenderly beloved, to encounter 
a host of enemies and executioners. 

“He arrives in Keypt. He presents him- 
self before Pharaoh: he entreats; he threat- 
ens; he draws down upon the Egyptians 
plagues the most tremendous. He departs 
from that kingdom, at the head of a people 
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which had endured in it cruelties the most 
unexampled. ‘The tyrant pursues him, gains 
ground, presses hard upon him. Behold him 
encompassed on every side, by a vast and in- 
vincible army, by a ridge of inaccessible 
mountains, and by the waters of the Red Sea. 
He rebukes the roaring billows; they im- 
stantly become obedient to the man whom 
the Derry has made, (if the expression be 
lawful) the depository of his power. The 
waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand and on their left,* as the sacred histo- 
rian expresses himself. Mosesadvances into 
the wilderness, and, by a continuation of mi- 
raculous interposition, he beholds those very 
waters which had divided, to favour the pas- 
sage of Israel, closing again, and swallowing 
up Pharaoh, his court, and his host. 

“ Delivered, in appearance, from his most 
formidable enemies, he soon finds he has to 
maintain a lasting conflict with foes still more 
formidable, the very people whom he con- 
ducted. He discovers in these degenerate 
sons of Israel every mean and grovelling 
sentiment which a servile state hasa ten- 
dency to inspire; all the absurdity of weak 
and capricious minds; all the cowardice, per- 
fidy, and ingratitude of corrupted hearts. 

ith such a race, Moses found himself under 
the necessity of living in a waste and parched 
desert, and of struggling there with all the 
horrors of hunger and thirst, and a total 
want of every necessary. Exposed to all 
the insults of an enraged, ungovernable mul- 
titude, he is at the same time constrained to 
act as their intercessor with an offended God. 
He feels himself called upon to maintain the 
interests of the divine glory with a stiffnecked 
and perverse nation: and to plead the cause 
of that very nation with Deity, provoked to 
execute righteous judgment on a race of men 
who were continually disposed to insult his 
authority, and to degrade his perfections, by 
associating him with the infamous idols of the 
Pagan world. , 

‘“‘Moses had sometimes the felicity of 
averting the divine displeasure, and of re- 
straining the madness of the people. But 
more frequently he endured the mortification 
of seeing the inefficacy of all his'well-meant 
efforts. The violence of the people bore 
down all opposition; and offended Heaven 
turned a deaf ear tothe voice of his supplica- 
tion. Divine justice vindicated its rights ; 
Israel felt its severest strokes, and twenty- 
four thousand + fall at one stroke. 

“The most awful chastisements have 
proved equally ineffectual with the tenderest 
expostulations, to bring them back to a sense 
of their duty. And as if Moses had been re- 
sponsible for the calamities which they had 
brought upon themselves, by their reiterated 
crimes, they talk of stoning him. They pro- 
pose to appoint a commander to conduct them 
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back to Egypt, from whence God had deliver- 
ed them by a@ strong hand and a stretched- 
out arm: they prefer an inglorious servitude 
to the miraculous protection afforded them in 
the wilderness, and to all the prospects of the 
fair inheritance which God had promised to 
bestow upon them. 

“In a state of such anxiety and distress 
Moses passed forty complete years, and con- 
ducted, at length, the remains of this people 
to the borders of the promised land. Was 
ever life so singularly eventful? Was'ever 
hero signalized by so many extraordinary ex- 
ploits ? 

“If we go into a more particular detail of 
his great actions, we meet with a bright dis- 
play of every shining virtue. ; 

“What magnanimity! Witness the ar- 
mies he so successfully commanded ; witness 
the crown and kingdom of Egypt despised, 
rejected, when put in competition with the 
obligations and prospects of religion. 

“What firmness! Witness his undaunted 
addresses, and his animated replies to Pha- 
raoh. Thus saith the Lord, Let my people 
0, that they may serve me.* We will go 
with our young and with our old, with our 
sons and with our daughters, with our flocks 
and with our herds will we go; there shall 
not be an hoof left behind. Thou hast spo- 
ken well, I will see thy face again no more.t 

* What fervour! Witness these hands 
lifted up to heaven, while Israel was fighting 
against Amalek. Witness these ardent 
prayers in behalf of the rebellious Israelites: 
* Lord, why doth thy wrath wax hot against 
thy people, which thou hast brought forth out 
of the land of Egypt, with great power, ‘and 
with a mighty hand? Wherefore should the 
Egyptians speak and say, For mischief did 
he bring them out, to slay them in the moun- 
tains, and to consume them from the face of 
the earth? Turn from thy fierce wrath, and 
repent of this evil against thy people. Re- 
member Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy ser- 
yants, to whom thou swearest by thine own 
self, and saidst, unto: them, I will multiply 
your seed as the stars of heaven, and all this 
land that I have spoken of, will I give unto 
your seed, and they shall inherit it for 
ever,’t ¢ 

“¢ What charity ! 
expressions: Oh, this people-have sinned a 
great sin, and have made them gods of gold. 
Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin: and 
if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.) 

“What gentleness! Witness what is 
said of him, Numbers xii. 3. Now the man 
Moses was very meek, above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth. 

“What earnest desire to draw supplies of 
grace and truth immediately from their 
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source! Witness these ardent aspirations of 
soul after God: If thy presence go not with 
me, carry us not up hence. I beseech thee, — 
show me thy glory.* 

“What zeal for the glory of God! Wit- 
ness the tables of the law broken in pieces at 
the sight of a people who had rendered them- 
selves unworthy of receiving marks so ten- 
der of the love of God. Witness that rigo- 
rous order issued to the sons of Levi: ‘Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, Put every man 
his sword by his side, and go in and out from 
gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay 
every man his brother, and every: man his 
companion, and every man his neighbour.’+ 
Witness his answer to Joshua, when he ex- 
pressed an apprehension lest the prophetic 
gifts bestowed on Eldad and Medad should 
eclipse the glory of his master: ‘Enviest 
thou for my sake, would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his Spirit upon them !’{ 

“What perseverance! Witness those ex- 

hortations ; and that sacred song, with which 
he concluded his ministrations and his life. 
’ “ But where was perfect virtue ever to be 
found? Moses too had his infirmities. . In a 
life so long, however, and ‘so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, who is chargeable with faults 
so slight and so few? His very errors seem 
to partake of the nature of virtue. The 
darker shades of his character become per- 
ceptible from the contrast they form with a 
whole life so bright and luminous. That he 
should shrink back, at first, from the proposal 
of an embassy to the king of Egypt; that he 
should neglect, for a season, from certain 
domestic considerations, the circumcision of 
a child; that he should be slow of belief 
respecting the disposition of a righteous God 
to extract water miraculously from the rock, 
to supply the wants of a murmuring genera- 
tion ; that he should strike the rock a second 
time, rather from indignation against the 
rebels, than from distrust of God in whom 
compassions flow.—These undoubtedly are 
blemishes, nay, offences which God might 
punish with death, were he strict to mark 
iniquity ; but, when human infirmity is taken 
into the account, they are faults that excite 
pity rather than indignation. 

“ Should any part of the eulogium we have 
pronounced on Moses seem exaggerated, we 
shall add, to all the honourable traits under 
which we have represented him, one infi- 
nitely more glorious still, traced by the hand 
of God himself; who best knows how to ap- 
preciate merit and distribute praise, and 
which exalts our prophet far above all hu- 
man panegyric: There arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like’ unto. Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face: in all the signs and 
the wonders which the Lord sent him to do 
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in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all 
his servants, and to all his land, and in all 


that mighty hand, and in all the great ter-| 


ror tohich Moses showed in the sight of all 
Israel.” . gS 

This truly great man died in the year of 
the world two thousand five hundred and 
fifty-three; and before the birth of, Jesus 
Christ one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
one; eight hundred and ninety-seven years 
after the flood; and before the building of 
Solomon’s temple four hundred and forty ; in 
the fortieth year from the Exodus, or depar- 
ture of Israel from Egypt; and of his own 
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age ‘the one hunared and twentieth. Before 
his death, he uttered a clear and distinct pre- 
diction of the Messiah, which, in “ the fulness 
of time,” was exactly accomplished; and he 
appeared in person on mount Tabor to lay 
all his glory and honour at the feet_of the 
Saviour of the world. We shall have finished 
our plan, after we have suggested a few re- 
flections on this prediction of Moses, and on 
this his appearance, in company with Elias, 
to do homage to the Son’of God,—* the 
Author and Finisher of our faith.” To Him 
“be. glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 
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The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; 
unto him ye shall hearken. According to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in Horeb, in the 
day of the assembly, saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, neither let me see 
this great fire any more that I die not. And the Lord said unto me, They have well spoken that 
which they have spoken. I will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
and. will put my words in his mouth, and he shal! speak, unto them all that I shall command him. | For 
Moses truly said unto thefathers, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, 
like unto me; him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you—DEUTERONOMY Xvul. 


15—18. Acts ili. 22. 


In the frame and course of nature, who | 


does not perceive evident marks of wisdom 
in design, order in execution, energy in 
operation? Ali is plan, system, harmony. 
Every thing bespeaks.a Being provident, 
omnipotent, unremittingly attentive: whose 
works, indeed, infinitely. exceed our compre- 
hension; but which by their beauty, sim- 
plicity, and usefulness, fill the mind with 
wonder and delight, while their variety, 
lustre, magnificence, and immensity asto- 
nish and overwhelm. The government of 
the world, it is equally evident, is the 
result of contrivance; it evinces.a con- 
stant, superintending care. Event arises out 
of event, link runs into link. What to 
the first glance appeared an assemblage 
of scattered fragments, is found on a more 
careful and attentive inspection, to be a re- 
gular, beautiful, well proportioned fabric, a 
“body fitly joined together, and compacted 
by that which every joint .supplieth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part.” 

It must be pleasing to every serious mind 
to observe in the work of redemption a simi- 
lar uniformity of design, progress, and exe- 
eution. We find patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles remote from, unknown to one another, 
at different ages, in different regions, declar- 
ing the same purpose, promoting the same 
plan, aiming at the same end. This affords 








a presumption, at.least, that he who made, 
upholds, and governs the universe, is like- 
wise the Author of salvatién; in all whose 
works and ways a noble and important end 
is obviously kept in-view; and that end pur- 
sued and attained by means the wisest and 
the best. The Mosaic and Christian are 
not separate, unconnected, independent dis- 
pensations, but corresponding and harmonious 
members of the same great building of God. 
Nature and grace have one source, one date ; 
they proceed in a parallel direction, they are 
hastening to one common consummation. 
Or to speak more properly, the system of 
external nature and the scheme of redemp- 
tion are the well-adjusted, the harmonized 
parts of the one great plan of eternal Provyi- 
dence, which contains the whole purpose of 
the glorious Crravor concerning man—his 
first formation, his present state and charac- 
ter, and his final destination. 

Turn up the inspired volume at whatever 
page you will, and you have a person, or an 
event, or a service, or a prediction unfolding, 
in one. form or another, the merciful “ pur- 
pose of Him who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will, that we should 
be to the praise of his glory.” Transport . 
yourself in thought to whatever period of 
the world you will, and you still find the 20s- 
pel preached; whether in the sacrifice of 
righteous Abel, the translation of Enoch, the 


, 
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ark of Noah, the promise made to Abraham, 
the predictions of dying Jacob; from the 
seat of Moses, the throne of David, the dun- 
geon of Jeremiah. They,ail speak an uni- 
form language, all give witness to the same 
person, all disclose their own peculiar portion 
of the gospel treasure, for the illumination 
of an ignorant, the reformation of a corrupt- 
ed, the salvation of a perishing world. 

_The writings of Moses exhibit a singular 
display of this grand combined flan. He 
traces nature up to her birth,-and instructs 
us “ how the heavens and earth rose out of 
chaos.” He conducts us through the mazes 
of the moral government of the Great Su- 
preme, and there-too unfolds wild uproar 
reduced to order, and “the wrath of man 
working the righteousness of God.” He 
draws aside the curtains of the night, and 
“the dayspring from on high” dawns. on 
fallen humanity. He attends us through the 
morning of that bright day, and, constrained 
at length to retire, leaves behind him the 
assurance, that “the fulness of the time” 
would come, that “ the morning light” would 
advance with growing splendour unto “ the 
perfect day.” He presents’ to our astonished 
eyes the vast, the complicated, the beautiful 
machine; wheel within wheel put in motion, 
preserving from age to age its steady majes- 
tic tenor, with native, unwearied, undimi- 
nished, force ; referring us still to its dive 
AvrHor, who made and upholds all “ by the 


word of his power,” and for whose “ pleasure | ° 


they are and were created.” 

Moses not only in what he wrote, but in 
what he was and acted, illustriously displayed 
the grace of God in the redemption of the 
world. Not only did he write and testify 
concerning the great Deliverer, but his per- 
son, his character, his offices, were a. pre- 
figuration of “ Him who was to come,” and 
to whom “all the prophets give witness.” 

The prediction which has been read, and 
the pointed application made of it by the 
apostles to their divine Master,. constitute 
the proof of what we have just advanced. 
Moses, under the direction of the spirit of 
prophecy, raises the expectation of mankind 
to the appearance of a prophet, like, indeed, 
but far superior to himself; and the apostles 
point with the finger to Jesus of Nazareth, 
saying, “We have found him of whom 
Moses, in the law, and the prophets. did 
write.” . 

A limited creature, of threescore years 
and ten, is lost in the contemplation of a 
period of fifteen hundred and eleven years, 
for such was the distance of this prophecy 
from its accomplishment. The shortlived 
creature loses sight of it, feels his interest 
in it but small, is at little pains to transmit 
the knowledge of it to those who shall come 
after him; the next generation it is neglect- 
ed, overlooked, forgotten; or, if observed 
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and recollected, is misunderstood, misapplied. 
But during every instant of the extended 
period, the eternal eye has been watching 
over it; in solemn silence attending its pro- 
gress, triumphing over both neglect and 
opposition ; and a slumbering world is roused 
at length to see and to acknowledge the truth 
and faithfulness, the power, wisdom, and 
grace of the Most High. 

The day of Moses then, in the eye of God, 

runs down to that of Christ; as his, in re- 
turn, ascends to the earliest of the promises 
and predictions, illuminating, quickening, 
confirming, fulfilling all that is written. 
Placed at whatever point of the system of 
nature, whether on our own planet or on any 
other, to the north, or to the south, in sum- 
mer, or winter, the eye is still attracted to 
the common centre of all, the great “ Light 
of the world.” -In like manner, at whatever 
distance we are placed, and in whatever di- 
rection we contemplate the system which 
redeeming love has framed, from under the 
shade of the tree of life in Eden, from the 
summit of Ararat, Moriah, or Pisgah, in the 
plain of Mamre, or from a pinnacle of the 
temple; with Abraham, viewing the Saviour 
and his day afar off, or with Simeon embra- 
cing him, the same “Sun of righteousness” 
sheds his glory around us; we see’ the light, 
we feel the influence of him who quickeneth 
and enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world. 
As we find Moses plainly and unequivo- 
cally referring men to Christ, so the Saviour 
as explicitly refers to Moses for a testimony 
concerning himself; thereby plainly insinu- 
ating, that if the Jewish prophet deserved 
any credit, possessed any respectability, this 
credit, this respectability were ministermg 
servants to the dignity of his own person, 
the sacredness of his character, the divinity 
of his mission. And this is accompanied 
with a severe denunciation of judgment 
against such as admitted the authority of 
Moses, but rejected that of Christ; to intro- 
duce, recommend, and confirm which was 
the end for which Moses was raised up. 
“Do not think I will accuse: you to the Fa- 
ther; there is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses, in whom ye trust. For had ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed me; 
for he wrote of me. . But if ye believe 
not his writings, how.shall ye believe my 
words?” 

This reciprocal testimony, therefore, of 
the founders of the ancient and new econo- 
my, throws light on both, and communicates 
mutual credibility and importance. Moses 
satisfies himself with simply delivering the 
prediction which he had in charge ; he forms 
no plan, enters info no arrangement to bring 
it into effect, but leaves.to Providence the 
care of leading forward to the accomplish 
ment, in the proper time and method. Christ 
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simply points to what was written, and was 
generally known, received, and respected as 
a revelation from heaven, and requires to be 
believed and obeyed no farther than he bore 
the characters under which Moses had an- 
nounced him ; particularly thatof “the great 
Prophet which should come into the world.” 

The proper character of a prophet is to 
communicate the special will of Heaven to 
men, God, indeed, writes his will on the 
mind of every man, as he comes into the 
world; interweaves it with the very consti- 
tution and frame of his being, so that, in 
truth, every man is a law, is a prophet to 
himself. But the characters are quickly 
erased, effaced; education, example, super- 
stition, vicious propensities, obliterate the 
writing of God; habit and the commerce of 
the world harden the heart, and lull the con- 
science asleep, and “the hearts of men are 
set in them to do evil.” Hence the necessity 
of a prophet, of a messenger, of a minister 
from heaven, to republish the original law, 
to restore the obliterated characters, to call 
men back to God -from whom they have re- 
volted, 

And such an one was Moses; raised up of 
God at a period of singular darkness and de- 
pravity, divinely commissioned to promulgate 
the royal law. Not to settle a different, a 
novel constitution, not to new-model human 
nature, but to revive and enforce the primi- 
tive constitution, to proclaim in the ear what 
nature whispered from the beginning, to 
hang up the conspicuous tablet before the 
eye, whose contents are the exact counter- 
part of what the finger of God, in the very 
formation of man, engraved on “the living 
tables of the heart.” .And when Christ came, 
the Prophet after his similitude, was it not 
in like manner. to rebuild what was broken 
down, not to rear a totally different edifice? 
to magnify the law and make it honourable, 
to clear it from misinterpretation and perver- 
sion, to restore it to its native purity and 
simplicity, and to extract the’spirit out of the 
letter? “Think not,” says’ he, “that I am 
come to destroy the law or the prophets: I 
- 4m not come. to destroy but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.”* This 


confirms the observation, we have been all, 


along endeavouring to inculeate respecting 
the uniformity and perseverance of the di- 
vine procedure. Men start from purpose to 
purpose, from pursuit to pursuit; they lose 
sight, they tire of their object; they waste 
their strength, they are discouraged by op- 
position, they began to build before they 
counted the cost. But “known to God are 
all his works from the beginning.” He forms 
his plan, and undeviatingly pursues it. “Tam 
the Lord, I change not.” .He Jays his 
* Matt. v. 17, 18. 
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foundation, and it standeth ‘sure, and the 
building rises; “he willeth, and none can 
let it.” “God made man upright;” and to 
maintain or restore that uprightness is his 
great aim and end, under every dispensation 
of his providence, under the law and the gos- 
pel, by Moses and by Christ. 

A prophet must have the necessary. quali- 
fications for his office, must be instructed in 
the mind of God, be filled with zeal for his 
glory, be animated with ardent love to man- 
kind, be fortified against the assaults and op- 
position of ignorance, and prejudice, and 
envy. And such an one was Moses, “ whom 
the Lord. knew face to face,” with whom he 
conversed as a man with his friend ; his zeal 
was inextinguishable; for the good of Israel 
he was ready to make the sacrifice of self; 
his meekness was unrufled, his patience not 
to be subdued, his perseverance indefatiga- 
ble, his resolution undaunted. - How much 
more eminently conspicuous were these cha- 
racters of a prophet, in the great “ Author 
and Finisher of the Christian faith?’ 'The 
only begotten Son who is “in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him;” “the 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” “TI 
came not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me.” “The cup which my 
Father giveth me, shall I not drink it?” 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.* 

Moses conversed forty days with God in 
the mount; but thus saith uncreated Wis- 
dom, “ The Lord possessed me in the begin- 
ning of his way, before his works of old: I 
was set up from everlasting, from the begin- 
ning or ever the earth was;” “ befote Abra- 
ham was, I am.” “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. ‘The same was in the be- 
ginning with God. .All things were made by 
him; and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men.’’} 

The spirit of Moses was sometimes stirred 
within him; he dashed the tables of the law 
to the ground, “he spake unadvisedly with 
his lips;” he incurred the displeasure of his 
heavenly Father, he drew down a sentence 
of just condemnation upon his head; but the 
spirit of the Christian Leader was in no one 
instance discomposed. “ He did no sin, nei- 
ther was guile found in his lips.” He suffered 
indeed and died, but it was without, a crime, 
“the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us unto God.” Moses expressed a willing- 
ness to be blotted out of God’s book, to be 
deprived of his personal right as a son of 
Israel, provided Israel might receive the re- 
mission of sin, have their rights preserved, 
and the covenant of promise be confirmed, 
But Christ became “a curse for us,” was 
“hanged on a tree,” was cut off from the 

* Matt. iii. 17. tJohn i. 1. 4. 
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land of the living,” became “a propitiation 
for sin,” “bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree,” “became sin for us, though he 
knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” 

A prophet must exhibit the signs of his mis- 
sion.. Men will not believe him on his own 
report, will suspect him of attention to his 
own fame, or interest, or authority. To prove 
therefore that he came from God, that he 
speaks in his name, that he is vested with 
his authority, he must do the works of God. 
And thus was Moses commissioned and per- 
mitted to prove hismission. By sign upon 
sign he demonstrated that the Lord had ap- 
peared unto him, and spake by him; earth, 
and water, and air bore their united testi- 
mony to his divine legation; and the most 
enlightened nation of the globe was made to 
feel his ascendant by arguments addressed 
at once to the senses and the understanding. 
Is it needful to say that the great Prophet, 
“ Apostle, and High Priest of our profession,” 
by similar means, by more irresistible evi- 
dence, evinced that he was “a teacher sent 
from God?’ I shall say nothing respecting 
the greater number, variety, and notoriety of 
Christ’s miracles; though every one of these 
circumstances furnishes ample matter of dis-. 
cussion; I satisfy myself at present with 
mentioning two particulars which strikingly 
establish Christ’s prophetic character, and 
give ita clear and decided superiority to that 
of Moses. The latter acted by a delegated 
authority according to a prescribed form; he 
assumed nothing te himself, but was check- 
ed, reproved, condemned, the moment he pre- 
sumed to arrogate independence, to speak or 
act for himself. But Jesus Christ wrought 
miracles in his own name, by his own power, 
as the Lord of nature, as possessed of inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Again, the signs which 
Moses exhibited were of a mixed nature, 


they declared both the mercy and judgment | 


of God, they poured down hail, and tempest, 
and pestilence on Egypt, as well as dropped 
manna on the tents of Israel; whereas the 
signs which Jesus adduced in support of his 
mission were all miracles of mercy; the 
powers of hell alone felt the rod of his anger ; 
and the miracles by which he confirmed his 
doctrine, breathed its meekness, and gentle- 
ness, and charity. f & 

“ Of the things which have been spoken 
this is the sum: we have such an High 
Priest, who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens. A 
minister of the sanctuary, and of the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not 
man.”* “Holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and 

* Heb. viii. 1,2. 
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High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus; 
who was faithful to him that appointed him, 
as also Moses was faithful in all his house, . 
For this man was counted worthy of more 
glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath 
builded the house hath more honour than-the 
house. For every house is builded by some 


‘man; but he that built all things is God. 


And Moses verily was faithful in all his 
house as a servant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken after; but 
Christ as a son over his own house: whose 
house are we, if we hold fast the confidence 
and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the 
end.”* “We ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, 
lest at any time we should let them slip. 
For if the word spoken by angels was stead- 
fast, and every transgression and disobedi- 
ence received a just recompence of reward ; 
how shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation, which at first began to be spoken 
by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard him; God also bearing them 
witness, both with. signs and wonders, and 
with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, according to his own will?’{ “He 
that despised Moses’ law, died without mercy, 
under two or three witnesses: of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was sancti- 
fied, an unholy thing, and hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace ?’t 

Having now, in the course of these exer- 
cises, through a series of years, endeavoured 
to trace the history of mankind, in a series 
of characters, from’ Adam to Moses, copied 
from the original portraits which the pencil 
of inspiration has itself vouchsafed to deli- 
neate; the whole in general, and every one 
in particular, referring themselves to one 
great OrrcrNaL, from whom their meaning, 
use, and importance are derived,—I hasten 
to conclude my plan, by turning over to the 
gospel history, which exhibits that same 
Moses, whom we saw expire on mount Nebo, 
and ‘buried in a valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-Peor;” whose dying bene- 
diction yet trembles on our ear, and whose 
funeral elegy we attempted to sing, alive 
again on mount Tabor,’and giving personal 
testimony and homage to him whom he pre- 


‘figured and foretold. The history of Moses: 


is not properly ended till then; and in vanish- 
ing from our sight on the mount of transfigu- 
ration, he becomes a glorious harbinger of 
the “life and immortality which are brought. 
to light by the gospel.” 


* Heb. iii. 1—6. 
} Heb. x, 28, 29. 


t Heb. ii. 1—4. 
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And it came to pass about an eight days after these sayings, he took Peter, and John, and James, and went 
at 


up into a mountain to pray. 
‘was while and glistering. 


And’as he prayed, the fas 


who appeared in glory, and spake of his decease, which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. But 
Peter and they that were with him, were heavy with sleep: and when they were awake, they saw his 
glory, and the two men‘'that stood with him. And it came’ to pass, as they departed from him, Peter said 
unto Jesus,-Master, it is good for us to be here; and let us make three tabernacles, one for thee, and _ 


one for. Moses, and one for Klias : 


not knowing what he said. While he thus spake, there came a cloud, 


and overshadowed them: and they feared as they entered into the cloud. Amd there came a voice out 
of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son, hear him.—Luxx ix. 28—35. 


In the narrowness of their conceptions and 
the presumptuousness of their pride, men are 
apt to consider: themselves as the only, or, at 
least, the chief inhabitants of the creation 
of God. : A false patriotism, or rather a spirit 
of insolence and selfishness has gone farther, 
has ascribed the consequence of a whole uni- 
verse to some insignificant little region or 
district of this little globe, and has repre- 
sented the men who breathe on such a spot, 
and converse in such a language, as the only 
persons who are worthy of consideration. 
We reflect not, what a ‘speck our own coun- 
try is, compared with the whole earth ;. what 
a point the earth is, compared to the vast so- 
lar system; and how the solar system itself 
is lost in the contemplation of infinite space, 
We reflect not on the myriads of “just men 
made perfect,” from the death of “ righteous 
Abel,” down to the expiring saint, whose dis- 
engaged spirit is just now on the wing to 
the bosom of his God; of those who, lost to 
us, yet live to their Creator. We reflect not 
on the myriads of, probably, more glorious 
beings, who people the greater and more 
glorious worlds which surround ours. We 
reflect not on the myriads of pure spirits 
who never left their first estate, that innu- 
merable company of angels who “excel in 
strength,” “the least of whom could wield 
these elements.” 

Sound reason and “the wisdom which is 
‘from above” correct our. narrowness of 
thought and pride of heart; and teach us to 
say, In the words which our immortal bard 
puts in the. mouth of Adam, first-of men, ad- 
dressed to his fair consort— 





“Wor think, tho? men were none, 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep; 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold, 
Both day and night.” 
If our ears were not dull and limited as 
our spirits— ‘ 


“How often, from the steep 
Of-echoing hill or thicket should we hear, 





Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, . 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 

In full harmonic number join’d, their songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven.” 


We foolishly imagine the world of spirits 
to be at.a vast distance; whereas -in truth we 
are upon its very confines. We consider its 
inhabitants as entire strangers to us, whereas 
they are constantly about our ‘path, and our 
bed, attending our going out and coming in, 
our lying down and rismg up. If our eyes 
were not held, we should even now behold 
them joining in and assisting our praises, 
rejoicing together, when, by the ministry of 
the word of divine grace, simners are con- 
verted, and- saints edified. Little did. the 
three disciples think, when they ascended 
mount Tabor, that they were so near to an 
interview with Moses and Elias. Moses, 
and Elias, and Christ are not far from us; 
it isour folly and infirmity to think ourselves 
far from them. 

When we look back to the latter end of 
Moses, the man of God, we attend him up'to 
mount Nebo, and behold him taking from Pis- 
gah a last look and a last farewell of the glary 
of this world. We see his eyes closing in 
peace, and breathe a sigh over his tomb, and 
bid him a long farewell, and think we have 
lost him for ever. But it is not an everlast- 
ing adieu. On Tabor we have found him 
again, after a lapse of fifteen centuries; we 
find not only his name, his memory, his writ- 
ings, his predictions, his spirit, alive and in 
force, but his very person, still employed in 
ministering to.the salvation of the Israel of 
God; and hence we look. forwards to the 
lapse of a few years more, at the expiration 
of which we hope to meet him indeed, not 
armed with that fiery law which condemns 
and consumes, but a minister and a .fellow- 
partaker of’that grace which redeems and 
saves. 

We cannot consider ourselves therefore 
as having yet concluded the history of Moses, 


on of his countenance was altered, and his raiment ° - 
And behold there talked with him two men, which were Moses and Elias, 


while that memorable event of it, which is 
the subject of this evening’s reading, re- 


mains ‘unconsidered; and, as the evangelic | 


page has exhibited him to us alive from the 
dead, let us devoutly attend to the reason 
and end of this glorious apparition: It na- 
turally suggests to us the following reflec- 
tions: 

I. That Jehovah is, with undeviating, un- 
diverted, undivided attention, carrying on the 
great plan of his providence, to full maturi- 
ty, by every order of beings; in every possi- 
ble state: by those who cheerfully enter 
into his views, and joyfully submit-to his 
will; and by those who carelessly neglect 
or proudly oppose it. We have seen him 
serving himself of this Moses in the court 
of Pharaoh, in the pastures of Midian, in 
the wilderness of Sinai; as a prophet, as a 
legislator, as an historian. Arid, to fit him 
for a new field of action, behold him shining 
inanew and glorious form. The grave seems 
to have surrendered up its trust, heaven has 
yielded up one of its inhabitants, and Moses 
is now admitted into a land from which he 
was once shut out. In this world we have 
still to deplore faculties wasting, impairing, 
extinguished; usefulness interrupted, cut 
off in the midst, by the stroke of death, the 
‘earth impoverished by the premature depar- 
ture of wisdom and worth. The-history of 
mankind exhibits projects blasted, schemes 
abortive, instruments feeble and inadequate, 
conéussions violent, revolutions sudden and 
unexpected; but far different the view which 
the scriptures represent of the kingdom of 
God. «In it, one generation passeth not away 
that another may succeed, but there is an 
eternal accumulation of citizens,- eternally 
increasing in wisdom, goodness, and felicity ; 
faculties ever improving, projects advancing 
in full certainty of suecess, means fitted to 
their end, and the one great scheme of the 
Eternal Mind proceeding in ‘steady, uniform 
majesty, to its final consummation. Pleasing, 
awful thought! “The counsel.of the Lord 
standeth for ever, the thoughts of his heart to 
all generations.’* 

IL We observe, from this history, The 
-benevolent interest which celestial beings 
take in the affairs of men. They are no un- 
concerned «spectators of what passes here 
below. They who have been raised from 
earth to heaven, have not lost all recollection 
of the world they have left, nor dropt all 
concern about their brethren in the flesh. 
Moses and Elias with joy revisit an inferior 
region, if thereby they can be instrumental 
in promoting the work of redemption ; and 
exchange, for a season, the society of angels, 
and the delights of the paradise of God, for 
the company of simple fishermen, and a bar- 
ren mountain’s top, that we might have 
-strong consolation in contemplating “the 

; *Psalm xxxiii. 11. 
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sufferings of Christ,” and the glory that pre- 
ceded and followed. O what.an exalted, - 
what a generous spirit does true religion : 
breathe and inspire! It makes angels “ mi- 
nistering spirits to them who are the heirs of 
salvation ;” it brings departed saints baek to 
earth again; it converts Tabor into Heaven, 
and determines the choice of an apostle, 
when in a strait betwixt two, and to prefer 
abiding in the flesh, because more needful 
to his fellow-creatures, to the selfish joy, 
though far better, of departing and being 
with Christ. But Moses, and Elias, and 


Paul were themselves men, bone of our bone, 
‘and flesh.of our flesh, were instructed by 


sympathy to commiserate, and prompted by 
affection to relieve, human wretchedness. 
Behold an infinitely greater miracle of gene- 
rous, disinterested love; “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.”* Jesus, 
“loved us, and washed-us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and. his Father, to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.”{ ‘Verily he took not on him the 
nature of angels; but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham.”{ “As children are par- 


‘takers of flesh and blood, he also himself 


likewise took part of the same; that through 
death, he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that. is, the devil; and de- 
liver them who through fear of death, were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage.” . 

Ill. The history before us suggests, The 
sweet harmony, the perfect intelligence 
which ‘subsist between glorified _ spirits. 
Moses and Elias, as they co-operated in the 
same design, though at different. periods 
upon earth, much more, concur in sentiment, 


‘in exertion, now they see more clearly and 


comprehend more fully the intentions of a 
wise and gracious Providence. Through 
ignorance, through pride, through jealousy, 
through malice, imperfect men.on earth will 
differ, will hate and oppose each other ; but in 
celestial bosoms the dark, malignant, unsocial 
passions’ find no place: in them there ever 


‘prevails unity of intelligence, unity of design, 


unity in operation, unity of affection. Prompt- 
ed by the same motive, aiming at.the same 
end, Gabriel, a multitude of the heayenly 
host, Moses and Elias—angels single, and in 


“bands, announce to the world the advent of 


the Saviour, celebrate his birth, witness his 
transfiguration, relieve his agony, record his 
death, declare ‘his resurrection from the 
dead, grace his ascent to heaven, proclaim 
his second coming. And O.what must be 
that harmony and joy! the harmony and joy 
of heaven, where angels and archangels, 
the cherubim and the seraphim, Wirinrche, 


* John iii. 16. tRev. i 5,6: 
f Heb. ii. 16, § Heb. ii. 14, 15. 
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prophets, and apostles, and the whole multi- 
tude of the redeemed, animated by one 
spirit, adore the same object, rejoice in the 
same grace Wherein they stand, and ‘join in 
the same triumphant song! il 

Connect with this, the idea of the quick 
and perfect intelligence which subsists be- 
tween the children of this kingdom. The 
happiness of heaven is a social, not a-solitary 
joy. But how can the poverty of our imagi- 
nation, the coldness of our affections, conceive 
the intimacy of intercourse, the promptness 
of communication, the sympathy of feeling, 
in pure spirits wholly disposed to love, and 
free from all desire or design to disguise, to 
deceive, to conceal! 

“ Where friendship full exerts her softest pow’r, 

Perfect esteem enliven’d by desire 

Ineffable, and sympathy of soul, 


Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundless confidence.”—Tnomson. 


With what promptitude and intelligence 
celestial beings converse, say, ye gentle 
spirits, who know what it is to soothe and 
relieve the lazy, lingering hours of absence 
by the friendly aid of letters; ye, whom the 
murmur of a sigh, or the tone of a single 
word can instantly instruct ; ye, whose hearts 
the pressure of ‘a finger can awake to rap- 
ture ; ye, whose. kindred, congenial souls the 
slightest glance of the impassioned eye, can, 
in a moment, quick as the lightning’s flash, 
penetrate, kindle, inform, assimilate ;— 

‘“‘ Ye whom the sudden tear 

Surprises often when you look around, 

And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss.” 

; THOMSON. 

But the purest human affection is ever 
dashed with: doubt, with apprehension, with 
suspicion; its communications are liable to 
be retarded by dulness, prevented by acci- 
dent, or checked and blasted by-a malignant 
eye,.and therefore can at best convey but an 
imperfect idea of that “ perfect love which 
easteth out fear,” of that divine sympathy 
which speeds the holy intercourse from soul 
to soul, of that mutual understanding which 
needs not the medium of sense to convey it. 

Though we cannot conceive, niuch ‘less 
describe, in what manner angels and saints 
in bliss converse one with another, yet from 
the text we know, what is the one, great, 
darling theme of their conversation. Moses 
and Eliasdescend from their heavenly thrones, 
from before the fountain of light and life, ap- 
pear in glory, revisit the earth, associate with 
men, to do homage at the feet of Jesus, and 
to “speak of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” This leads to a 

IVth, and the most important remark on 
this passage of our Saviour’s history, in con- 
nexion with that.of Moses, namely, “That un- 
der every dispensation, before the giving of 


the law, and under its reign, when it was: 


restored, and after it is abolished; to right- 
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eous men on earth, to just men made per- 
fect, to the angels of God ; in the eye of God 
himself,—there is one object of peculiar 
magnitude and importance, which is before 
all, above all, runs through all, and in which 
all shall finally terminate. It is surely not 
without a meaning, that the promises, the 
predictions, from first to last, point out a 
Saviour that should suffer and die; that all 
the types, services, sacrifices of the law should 
represent a salvation that was to be wrought 
out, to.be purchased with blood; that the 
whole doctrine of the gospel should be com- 
pressed into one point, the doctrine of the 
Cross ; that the throne of God eternal in the 
heavens should exhibit at ifs right hand, and 
in the midst of it, “a Lamb as it had been 
slain ;” that the, song of the redeemed should 
celebrate Him who loved the sons of men, 
and “washed them from their sins in his 
blood!” O the infatuation of a careless, un- 
believing world! That subject which the 
ransomed of the Lord dwell upon with ever 
new and increasing delight; that great 
“mystery of godliness,” which “angels de- 
sire to look into ;” that object which the great 
God has marked with special precision as his 
own; the wonder of Heaven, the joy of the 
earth, the theme of eternity, was “to the 
Jews a stumblingblock, and to the Greeks 
foolishness ;” is to a faithless and perverse 
generation a thing of nought, the song of the 
drunkard, the jest of fools! If that blood 
has fallen and lies with such .oppressive 
weight, both as a temporal and a spiritual 
curse on those who rashly imprecated it on 
themselves and their children, and then im- 
piously and remorselessly shed it; ‘of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he 
be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the. Son of God, and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace?’* May 
that blood be upon us, and upon our children, 
to cleanse, not to condemn, to exalt, not to 
overwhelm us, and be it our determinate 
resolution, through the grace that isin Christ, 
to know nothing in comparison of Christ 
Jesus, and him crucified, “and to glory in 
nothing but his cross.” P 

V. Observe, The superiority.ascribed, by 
a voice from the most excellent glory, to 
Christ the Lord, swallowing up and eclipsing 
all created excellency and perfection. “ This 
is my beloved Son, hear him,”} proclaims the 
voice, and instantly Moses and Elias disap- 
pear, that Jesus may be all in all. They 
have brought their glory and honour and laid 
it at his feet; they have pointed out to man- 
kind in whose light they shine, in what con- 
sists their chief eminence and distinction. 
They in effect say the same thing with John 
Baptist ; “He that cometh after me is pre- 

* Heb, x. 29. } Luke ix. 35, 
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ferred before me, whose shoes’ latchet I am 
not worthy to unloose.”* “ Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” They forbid us to look toward 
them, or to trust in them for salvation. Hav- 
ing given this testimony to their Lord and 
ours, they retire to that world of bliss into 
which they found admission through that 
blood which cleanseth from all sin, through 
that decease which Christ was ready “ to ac- 
complish at Jerusalem.” Let us joyfully 
bend the knee to Him, who, “ for the sufter- 
ing of death, is crowned with glory and 
honour, and has obtained a name that is above 
every name;’ whom Moses and Elias ac- 
knowledge as their greater; whom all the 
angels of God are commanded to worship, as 
“the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of every creature,’ “by whom were 
created all things that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whe- 
ther they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities or powers; all things were created 
by him, and for him.” 

Finally, the passage exhibits to our won- 
dering eyes a glimpse of that glory which 
all the faithful shall finally attaty; in the 
person of one who had never tasted death ; 
whose body, by a miracle of Almighty power, 
was fitted for heaven and immortality with- 
out seeing corruption in the grave; and of 
one, who, as we must, died and was buried, 
and by a sinthtar miracle, was either ransom- 
ed from the power of the grave, or whose 
glorified spirit was fitted with a temporary 
yehicle of transparent flesh for the present 
grand occasion ; but above all, in the person 
of the greatest of the three, who was pleased 
to clothe humanity, which had not yet, but 
soon was to suffer death, with a transitory 
glory, the forerunner of that which should 
quickly follow, and do away all the ignominy 
of the tomb, and become the sure pledge of 
that glory with which he shall invest all 
them that believe, after “the fashion of his 
own glorious body.” While we contemplate 
mount Tabor, the immortal spirit looks 
through the frail tottering fabric of flesh and 
blood, in which it is inclosed; and while, 
from its present connexion, it surveys with 
concern the inroads of disease, the wastes of 


time, the approaches of dissolution ; from the. 


visions of God, from the power of free sove- 
reign grace, from the present attainments of 
the faithful, beholds with rapture the splen- 
dour of that vehicle in which it shall ascend 
‘to meet the Lord in the air,” when “ mor- 
tality shall be swallowed up of life,” when it 
shall be united to a body insusceptible of 
pain, undepressed by its own gravity, unfet- 
tered by the laws of dull matter, uncondemn- 
ed to mortality. Glorious and blessed day, 
when the meanest of the saints shall resemble 
Moses, not in that green and lively old age 
* John i. 27, tJ 3 i. 29, j Col. 1. 16, 
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which experienced not dimness of eyes, nor 
abatement of natural vigour, but in that 
renovated youth, that unfading beauty, that - 


‘impassive strength, that immortal lustre, 


wherein on the mount of the Lord he was 
seen; and shall resemble Elias, not by mount- 
ing with the help of a chariot of fire and 
horses of fire into heaven, but with native 
force, immediately derived from the great 
Source of life and motion, shall spontaneous- 
ly ascend up to his native seat; shall re- 
semble Christ, his divine head, not in that 
sinless infirmity to which he voluntarily sub- 
mitted in the days of his flesh, but in that 
glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was, and which for a moment burst 
forth on the mount of transfiguration, when 
“his face did shine as the sun, and his rai- 
ment was white as the light.” Glorious and 
blessed gospel ! which first taught the resur- 
rection from the dead, which has “ abolished 
death, and. brought life and immortality to 
light ;” whose “ exceeding great and precious 
promises” make men “ partakers of a divine 
nature ;” whose hallowed page represents 
saints and angels quitting their heavenly 
abode to minister to the necessities of wretch- 
ed mortals; and wretched mortals rising to 
the everlasting possession of heavenly thrones, 
‘“Q death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?” “Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’* 

But now the curtain is dropt, Moses and 
Elias have resumed their places in heaven, 
and the glory of Tabor is no more. Yet, 
though unseen, they cease not to instruct us, 
Though withdrawn, they are in the midst of 
us still; the distinction of past and future they 
feel no longer, and separation by space can- 
not keep celestial beings asunder. -Provi- 
dence brought together into one place the 
giver and restorer of the law; and the first, 
harbingers of the gospel blending earth and 
heaven together in homage to the Son of God, 
And all distance between them too is now 
for ever done away. , Remote as we are, we 
behold them together in a state of glorious 
perfection, but permitted to converse with us 
no more. But Heis with us still, their Lord 
and ours; His voice we can still hear, after 
they are silenced, and Him we are command- 
ed tohear. “Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever :” “To Him all 
the prophets gave witness,” and he is “the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.” 

And thus have we finished our proposed 
delineation of the lives of the patriarchs, 
from Adam, the father of the human race, 
down to Moses, the great legislator and 
prophet of the Hebrew nation; with the in- 
termediate illustrious personages, whom the 
Spirit of God has preserved from oblivion, 

*1 Cor. xv. 57, 
33 
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for our information and use; whom Provi-] lem, and to an innumerable company of an- 
dence raised up in the earlier ages of the | gels, to eneral assembly and church of 
world, to occupy distinguished stations, and | the first-born which are written in heaven, 
to accomplish important designs; who, by|and to God, the Judge of all, and to the 
their respective characters, offices, and de-| spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus, 
clarations, predicted or prefigured the Mes-| the mediator of the new covenant, and to 
siah ; who edified the world, while they lived, | the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
by their doctrine and example; and who, | things than that of Abel,”* and dwell ina 
being dead, continue living monitors and in- | tabernacle not erected by the hands of man, 
structers of mankind. . the habitation of an hour, but in “a building 
While we contemplate the progress of | of God, an house not made with hands, eter- 
these venerable figures along the plain of | nal in the heavens.” 
existence, we feel ourselves in motion, we} Be ye therefore “ followers of them who 
are hurrying down the stream, we begin to | through faith and patience mherit the pro- 
mingle with the assembly of the departed, | mises.” Purchase for yourselves a deathless 
we leave our place among men empty. Of |name among the “ransomed of the Lord.” 
those who entered with us on this career of | Consider yourselves as encompassed, observ- 
meditation, ‘some are not ;” their course is | ed, tenderly regarded by those to whom you 
finished, they have fulfilled their day, they | were dear while they tabernacled among 
are gone to jom the men who lived beyond | men, and who now love you with the ardour 
the flood. The cold hand of death has frozen | of immortals. Add to the consolation which 
up some of the streams of friendship; the | they enjoy, that of marking your progress in 
congelation is gaining upon our own vital | wisdom, your growth in grace. Cultivate 
powers, and marking us for the tomb, where | acquaintance with the language you are to 
the endearments of social affection, and the | speak, the spirit you are to breathe, the man- 
meéltings of sympathy, and the glow of love, |ners with which you are to conform, the 
are feltno more. But.“ we sorrow not” over | persons with whom you are to converse, 
departed worth “as those whohave no hope.” | eternally. “Seeing we also are compassed 
God, and angels, and “ the spirits of just men | about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
made perfect,” have gained what the world jus lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
has lost: they move in a higher sphere; they ; doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
perceive with purer intelligence, act with | patience the race that is set before us, look- 
superior energy, enjoy with more exalted | ing unto Jesus, the author an$@nisher of our 
capacity ; they die no more, they are as the | faith; who, for the joy that was set before 
angels of God in heaven: and Providence | him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
charges itself with the care of the forsaken, | and isset down at the right hand of the throne 
the helpless and the forlorn whom they have | of God.”+ “Behold what manner of love 
left behind. And we look forward together | the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
to that day,.when we shall join Moses and | should be ealled the sons of God.” “ Beloy- 
Elias, Peter and James, and John, and all | ed, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
who have died before us, or’shall die after us | not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
in the Lord, not in the glory of Tabor, which | know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
was to pass away, but of mount Zion which | be like him; for we shall see him as he is. 
is above, and which endureth to endiess ages | And every man that hath this hope in him, 
—when we shall come together “unto the | purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” } ; 
eity of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa-| «Heb, xii, 92-24. tIb1,2 tL John iii. 9, 3. 
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And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man should be alone, I will make him an help meet 
for him. —GenxsIs ii. 18. 





THE holy scriptures always exhibit the | The God who made us what we are, formed 
most simple and the justest view of every | man after a model, destined him for a special _ 
subject which they treat. And what subject | situation, and to fulfil a specific purpose. His 
of importance to man do they not treat ?| faculties, hisrelations, hisduties, hisdemands, 
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his delights, were all, from tk g, 
present to the eye of his Creator: and a cor- 
responding arrangement and provision were 
made by Him, who seeth the end from the 
commencement, and who exactly adjusts all, 
according to number, weight, and measure. 
The: perfection of the works of God, is a 
beautiful and gradual progress toward per- 
fection: from inanimate to vegetative, from 
vegetative to animal, from animal to rational 
nature ; each approaching to, bordering upon 
each, but every one circumscribed by a boun- 
dary which it cannot pass, to disturb, and 
confound the province of another. 'The scale 
of being, as to this globe, was complete when 
God had “ created man in his own image.” 
But social existence was not perfect till it 
pleased God to draw man out of solitude, by 
making him “ an help meet for him.” This 
simply, yet clearly, unfolds woman’s nature, 
station, duty, use, and end. ‘This raises her 
to her proper rank and importance, and in- 
structs her how most effectually to support 
them; this forbids her to aspire after rule, 
for her Maker designed her as “ an helper ;” 
this secures for her affection and respect, for 
how is it possible to hate or despise what 
God and nature have rendered essential ‘to 
our happiness. . If the intention of the Crea- 
tor, therefore, is attended to, the respective 
claims and duties of the sexes are settled in 
a moment, ard an end is put to all unprofita- 
ble discussior® of superiority and inferiority, 
of authority and subjection, in those whose 
destination, and whose duty it is, to be mu- 
tually helpful, attentive, and affectionate. 
he female character and conduct have 
frequently presented themselves in the course 
of the history of the Patriarchs. And indeed 
how can the life of man be separated from 
that of woman? Their amiable qualities and 
praiseworthy actions have been occasionally 
pointed out, and unreservedly, though with- 
out adulation, commended ; their faults and 
follies have been, with equal freedom, ex- 
posed and censured. But in the instances re- 
ferred to, female conduct has undergone only 
an accidental and transient review, in detach- 
ed fragments, and as supplementary to, or 
producing influence on, the conduct of man. 
The pencil of inspiration, however, having 
introduced persons of the gentler sex into its 
inimitable compositions; and these not al- 
ways thrown into the back-ground or placed 
in the shade, but sometimes springing for- 
ward into the light, and glowing in all the 
brilliancy of colouring, I have been induced, 
with trembling steps, to follow the heavenly 
guide ; and to follow up the fainter sketches 
of a Sarah, a Rebekah, a Rachel, a Miriam, 
with the more finished portraits of “ Deborah, 
the wife of Lapidoth,” “ Ruth, the Moabi- 
tess,” and “ Hannah,” the mother of Samuel 
the prophet. In order to introduce these with 
_ greater advantage, I mean to employ the pre- 
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sent Lecture, in giving a general delineation 
of the female character, as it is represented 
in the passage now read, and as being the 
purpose and act of the great Lord of nature, 
“an help meet for man.” Every creature 
was intended to yield help to man: the flower, 
with its beauty and fragrance ; the trée, with 
its nutritious fruit; the animal tribes, with 
all their powers of minist-~*1 » satisfaction to 
the senses or to the mind. \dam surveyed 
them all with delight, saw their several cha- 
racters in their several forms, gave them 
names, observed and glorified his Creator’s 
perfections displayed in himself, and in them. 
But still he was alone amidst all this multi- 
tude ; the understanding was employed, but 
the heart wanted its object : the tongue could 
name all that the eye beheld, but there was 
no tender, sympathetic ear, to which it could 
say, “ how fair, how lovely, how glorious is 
all this that we behold!” For Adam there 
was not found an help meet for him.” 

The want of nature is no sooner perceived 
by the great Parent of man, than it is sup- 
plied; the wish of reason is no sooner ex- 
pressed than gratified. Paternal care and 
tenderness even outrun and prevent the calls 
of filial necessity. Adam has felt no void, 
uttered no complaint, but “ the Lord God said, 
It is not good that the man should be alone : 
I will make him an help meet for him.” And 
with God, execution certainly and instanta- 
neously follows design. “ And the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept: and he took one of his ribs, 
and closed up the flesh instead thereof: And 
the rib which the Lord God had taken from 
man, made he a woman, and brought her un- 
to the man. And Adam said, This is now 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh: she 
shall be called Woman, because she was 
taken outof man. Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother and shall cleave un- 
to his wife: and they shall be one flesh.”* 
How completely suitable an helper God pro- 
vided for man in a state of sinless perfection 
transcends imagination, much more descrip- 
tion; all that is lovely in form, all that is 
graceful in manner, all that is exalted in 
mind, all that is pure in thought, all that is 
delicate in sentiment, all that is enchanting 
in conversation. This felicity was made sub- 
ject to alteration ; this harmony was not to 
continue perfect ; but the original intention 
of the Creator was not to be defeated, no, but 
eyen in a state of degradation, difficulty, and 
distress, as in a state of purity and peace, it 
was still the destination of Providence, that 
woman should be “ an help meet” for man. 
In. what important respects we are now to 
inquire. : ; 

The first and most obvious is, as his coun- 
sellor and coadjutor in bringing up their com- 
mon offspring. Education, on the part of the 

* Gen. ii. 21—24. 
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mother, commences from the moment she has 
the prospect of being a mother ; and the care 
of her own health is, thenceforth, the first 
duty which she owes to her child.* From 
that moment too she becomes in a peculiar 
sense “ an help meet” for man, as being the 
depositary and guardian of their most precious 
joint concern. How greatly is her value now 
enhanced! Her existence is multiplied, her 
duration, is extended. A man-child is atlength 
born into the world ; and what helper so meet 
for the glad father in rearing the tender babe, 
as the mother who bare him. There are of- 
fices which she, and only she, can perform ; 
there are affections which she, and only she, 
can feel ; there are difficulties which she, and 
only she, can surmount. Nature has here 
so happily blended the duty with the recom- 
pence, that they cannot be distinguished or 


separated. In performing every act of ma- 


ternal tenderness, while she tends and nou- 
rishes the body of her infant, she is gradually 
and insensibly informing his mind. His. very 
first expressions of look, voice, and gesture, 
are expressions of the important lessons which 
his mother has already taught him, attach- 
ment, gratitude, a sense of obligation and de- 
pendence. Hitherto she is the sole instructer, 
and “a stranger intermeddleth not with her 
joy.” The dawning of reason appears ; the 
solicitude of a father awakes; what a task is 
imposed upon him! Who is sufficient for it? 
But he is not left to perform it alone. The 
Lord God has provided him “ an help meet 
for him,” one prompted by duty, drawn by 
affection, trained by experience, to assist him 
in the 


Delightful task! To rear the tender thought, 
. To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
Tuomson. Spring, 1148. 


In the more advanced stages of education, 
after the pupil is removed from under the 
maternal wing, of what assistance to the fa- 
ther, of what importance to the child, are the 
delicate ideas and the tender counsels of a 
wise and virtuous woman! Read “the words 
of king Lemuel, the prophecy which his 
mother taught him,”’} and judge whether a 
mother may be an useful “help,” in instruct- 
ing a son, a grown son, and that son a prince. 


* The instructions given to the wife of Manoah, and 
mother of Sampson the Nazarite, (Jud. xiii. 4.) ‘“‘ Now, 
therefore beware, I pray thee, and drink not wine nor 
strong drink, and eat not any unclean thing,” are not 
merely arbitrary injunctions adapted to a particular 
branch of political economy, and intended to serve local 
and temporary purposes; no, they are constitutions of 
nature, reason, and experience, which unite in recom- 
mending to those who have the prospect of being mothers, 
a strict attention to diet, to exercise, to temper, to every 
thing which, affecting the frame of their own body or 
mind, may communicate an important, a lasting, per- 
haps indelible impression to the body or mind of their 
offspring. A proper regimen for themselves is, therefore, 
the first stage of education for their children. The ne- 
glect of it is frequently found productive of effects which 
no future culture is able to alter or rectify. 

Tt Prov. xxxi. 1—9. 
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mother’s influence over the 
child, ai s earlier, so it is of much 
longer tion than the father’s. The son, 
having become a man, or approaching to that 
state, begins to feel uneasy under: the re- 
straints of paternal authority; he longs to 
shake the yoke from off his neck; he pants 
for independence—he must obtain it. But 
what ingenuous young man ever felt a mo- 
ther’s yoke galling, or longed for emancipa- 
tion from the silken fetters in which her gen- 
tle fingers had entangled his soul! In the 
perfection of understanding, in the plenitude 
of power, in the self-gratulation of indepen- 
dence, to her milder reason he still submits, 
her unassuming sway he readily acknow- 
ledges, and, independent on all things else, he 
feels he cannot do without the smiles of ma- 
ternal approbation, the admonitions of mater- 
nal solicitude, the reproofs of maternal tender- 
ness and integrity. 
Whatever be the dispositions, whatever the 
faculties of the child, whether earlier or later 
in life, the business neither of father nor 
masters can proceed wisely and well, with- 
out the co-operation of the mother. Who 
knows so well as she, the road to the under- 
standing, the road to the heart? Who has 
still like her, to encourage the timid and re- 
press the bold?) Who has power and address 
like a mother’s, to subdue the stubborn and’ 
confirm the irresolute? Who can with such 
exquisite art draw out, put in métion, and di- 
rect ordinaty or superior powers; place good- 
ness in its fairest and most attractive light, 
and expose vice in its most hideous and for- 
bidding form? In the case of those persons 
who have unhappily grossly deviated from 
the path of virtue, how many have been stop- 
ped, converted, brought back, by considera- 







In truth 


| tions of maternal feelings—shame, and sor- 


row, and regret; and by the recollection ‘of 
early lessons, and principles, and resolutions, 
Having been “trained up, when a child, in 
the way. wherein he should walk,” the man 
calls it to remembrance in old age, approves 
it, returns to it, and “departs from it” no 
more. 

In educating the children of her own sex, 
the mother seems to be more than “an help 
meet” for man. The trust chiefly, ifnot en- 
tirely, devolves on her: and where could it 
be deposited so well? The knowledge she 
has of herself, experience of the world, and 
maternal affection, are all she needs to qua- 
lify her for this arduous undertaking. A mo- 
ther only can enter into the feelings, and 
weaknesses, and necessities of a young fe- 
male, entering on an unknown, varying, tem- 
pestuous, dangerous ocean; for she remem- 
bers how she herself felt and feared, what 
she needed, and how she was relieved, and 
assisted, and carried through. And to a mo- 
ther only can a young female impart the 
numberless, nameless anxieties which every 
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step she takes in life nec 
When she converses with 
only thinking aloud. A mo’ 
the loveliest pattern of virtue, and the hope 
of a mother’s applause is, next to God’s, the 
most powerful motive to imitate it. The su- 
periority of female to.male youth in respect 
of moral, whatever be the case as to intellec- 
tual improvement, is clearly deducible from 
the larger share which the mother has in the 
education of the one, than of the other. And 
the more liberal and enlarged spirit of the 
times we live in, procuring for the female 
world a more liberal and rational education, 
is daily evincing to what an equality of in- 
tellectual endowment they are capable of ri- 
sing, and thereby of, in all respects, fulfilling 
the design of the Creator, who said in the 
beginning, “I will make for man an help 
meet for him.” 

I now proceed to mention a second most 
important respect, in which it is the obvious 
intention of Providence that woman should 
be “an. help meet” for man, namely, the 
care and management of his worldly estate. 

Ina paradisaical state man did not, and in, 
what is improperly called, the state of nature, 
he could not long continue. In the former, 
there was labour, imposed not as a burden or 


a punishment, but bestowed as a privilege } 


and a source of delight. The help of woman 
enhanced the value of that privilege, and im- 
proved that delight: and even in paradise, 
the attention of Eve to the disposal of the 
fruits of his labour, must have been to the 
man, an exquisite accession to the pleasure 
of enjoying them. The arrangement which 
her taste and care had made, constituted the 
charm of the repast. Ina state of uncultivated 
nature, the subsistence of the day is man’s ob- 
ject. He hasno idea of “ much goods laid up 
for many years.” But the society and as- 
sistance of his rude companion are necessary 
to give a relish to “ what he took in hunting ;” 
and “the burden and heat of the day,” he 
cheerfully encounters, in the praspect of the 
refreshment and repose of the evening; and 
even the hut in the desert exhibits the ac- 
complishment of the Creator’s purpose, wo- 
man “an help meet” for man, managing his 
scanty portion with discretion, and doubling 
it by participation. } 

As the state of society advanced, new ideas 
of property must have been produced. The 
labour of to-day began to look forward; “ to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.” 

e care of posterity arose. Permanency 
must be given to possession. The earth and 
its produce are parcelled out, men “ call their 


‘ands by their names,” “house is joined to 


house, and field added to field.” But could 
man do this alone? No. In vain have his 
labour and skill provided ‘“‘ bread enough, and 


to spare,” unless the woman’s prudent atten- 


tion manage that sufficiency, and lay up that 
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surplus, for the evil day which may come. 
No man ever prospered in the world, without 
the consent and co-operation of his wife. Let 
him be ever so frugal, regular, industrious, 
intelligent, successful—all goes for nothing, 
if she is profuse, disorderly, indolent, orun- 
faithful to her trust. His farm prospers, his 
barn is filled with plenty, “the floors are full 
of wheat, the fats overflow with wine and 
oil,” his cattle increase, he is waxing rich. 
His neighbour’s commerce thrives, his plants 
were well laid; Providence smiles; the wings 
of every wind are wafting to his door, gold, 
and silver, and precious things. ‘The talents 
of a third are procuring for him reputation, 
and distinction, and honour, and wealth. How 
came they all to fail? Who opened the door, 
and let poverty rush in as an armed man? 
The thing speaks for itself The design of 
Heaven is defeated; the parties were “un- 
equally yoked ;” the “help” found for these 
men was not “an help meet” for them. Skill 
was counteracted by carelessness; the fruits 
of diligence were scattered about by the hand 
of dissipation; the labours of a year perished 
in the sitting of an evening; “by much sloth- 
fulness the building decayed, and through 
idleness of the hands, the house dropped 
through.” 

But “O how good a thing it is, and how 
pleasant,” when the gracious intentions of 
God and nature are fulfilled? With what 
spirit and perseverance does a man labour in 
his vocation, when-he knows that his earn- 
ings will be faithfully disposed, and carefully 
improved! With what confidence will he 
resort to his farm, to his merchandise, fly 
over land, over the seas, meet difficulty, 
meet danger, if he has the assurance, that 
he is not spending his time and strength for 
nought and in vain; that all is well and safe 
at home; that indulgent Heaven has crowned 
all his other blessings, with that of “an help 
meet for him,” a discreet manager of his 
estate, a fellow-labourer with him, from in- 
terest, from affection, from a sense of duty, 
in “ doing justly,” in seconding the goodness 
of Divine Providence, in making fair provi- 
sion for the time to come, in “ providin 
things honest in the sight of all men!” I 
conclude this branch of my subject, with a 
portrait drawn by the pencil of inspiration ; 
may Heaven propagate the resemblance. 

“Who can find a virtuous woman? for 
her price is far above rubies. The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her, so that 
he shall have no need of spoil. She will do 
him good and not evil, all the days of her 
life. She séeketh wool and flax, and worketh 
willingly with her hands. She is like the 
merchants’ ships, she bringeth her food from 
afar. She riseth also while it is yet night, 
and giveth meat to her household, and a por- 
tion to her maidens: She considereth a field, 
and buyeth it: with the fruit of her hands 
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she planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her 
loins with strength, and strengtheneth her 
arms. She perceiveth that her merchandize 
is good: her candle goeth not out by night. 
She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
hands hold the distaff: She stretcheth out 
her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy. She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household: for all 
her household are clothed with scarlet. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry: her 
clothing is silk and purple. Her husband is 
known in the gates, when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land. She maketh fine 
linen, and selleth it; and delivereth girdles 
unto the merchant. Strength and honour 
are her clothing: and she shall rejoice in 
time to come. She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. Her children arise up, and call 


_ her blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 


her. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all. Favour is de- 
ceitful, and beauty is vain: but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 
Give ther of the fruit of her hands; and let 
her own works praise her in the gates.”’* 

A third respect in which God intended that 
woman should‘be “an help meet” for man, 
is the care of his health, and every thing 
connected with it; his tranquillity of mind, 
his temper, his character, and reputation: 


- without which the greatest bodily vigour will 


— 


quickly decay and sink, and life will cease to 
be a blessing. 

It is pleasant to have a companion in soli- 
tude, an assistant in labour, a fellow-partaker 
in joy. But human life contains varieties 
painful, as well as pleasant. Sorrow, and 
pain, and solicitude, and disappointment 
enter into the history of man; and he is but 
half provided for the voyage of life, who has 
found an associate for his happier days only ; 
while for his months of darkness and distress 
no sympathising partner is prepared, no 
“help meet” is found. The provident care 
of the Almighty meets every wish and want 
of man; and in bestowing upon him a com- 
panion for youth, a sharer in felicity, a part- 
ner in property, he was securing for him, at 
a distance, a friend in age, a solace in afflic- 
tion, a partner in want—“a friend that stick- 
eth closer than a brother.” — 

If a man’s worldly estate, whether it be 
much or little, is wisely managed, one foun- 
dation of health and comfort is laid; and she 
who is thus habitually employed, may be 
considered as administering a perpétual me- 
dicine or cordial to her husband. But no 
prudence of foresight can ward off the attack 
of disease, or prevent the stroke of.calamity ; 
affluence cannot purchase release from pain, 

+ Prov, xxxi. 10—31. 
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ool the fever in the blood. 
But the sufferer is not left destitute. There 
is one ear into which he can pour out all his 
heart; there is one hand ever ready to re- 
lieve him; “one life bound up in his life.” 
And as enjoyment derived all its relish from 
participation, so misery loses all its anguish 
in the bosom*of sympathy and kindness. 
The spirit of penitence is inferior only to 
unsullied innocence: and next to the bless- 
ing of unimpaired health, and uninterrupted 
comfort, is the consolation of sickness alle- 
viated, and comfort restored, by the gentle 
language and engaging offices of love. What 
shall I say? Is there not, perhaps, in the 
restoration of repenting guilt, and in the 
suspension of wo, by the assiduity of affec- 
tion, a peculiar satisfaction, and a delight, 
which perfect innocence and perfect health 
could not possibly have known ? aie 
The regular temperature of a man’s body 
is, however, only one ingredient in the cup 
of health. “ An help meet for him” will be 
anxious to preserve a sound mind in a sound 
body; will endeavour to prevent or dispel 
painful reflection ; will remove disquieting 
objects; will present smiling images; will 
watch the ebbing and: flowing of passion, 
will bear and forbear, and, like the best of 
beings, “ will overcome evil with good.” 
She will likewise consider herself as en- 
trusted with the care.of his good name. His 
reputation is her brightest ornament; his 
honour is her joy, and crown of rejoicing. 
If he is disgraced, she is degraded. Every 
instance of misconduct in her, she knows, 
glances at him; and therefore to support his 
dignity is a powerful motive with her to act 
wisely and well. ‘She reflects, that not only 
by gross deviations from duty in the wife, 
does the husband suffer in character, but that 
levity, indiscretion, carlessness in her, are an 
imputation upon his understanding, and, in 
the opinion of the world, incessantly upbraid 
him with the choice he has made, of “an 
help meet for him.” As she would therefore 
compassionately nurse his body in pain and 
sickness ; and prudently study and watch his 
temper, amidst the conflict of contending 
passions, so, to approve herself what God and 
nature meant her to be, she will guard his 
fame, the life of his life, “as her precious 
eye,” and thus, in every thing relating both 
to mental and bodily health, to private com- 
fort and public estimation, “she will do him 
good, and not evil all the days of her life.” 
But there is somewhat still dearer, stil] 
more sacred to a man than children or pro- 
perty, than health or reputation; somewhat 
which, neglected, forfeited, lost, it “ will 
profit him nothing to gain even the whole 
world ;” and in the securing and promoting 
of which, who is so qualified to minister and 
assist as her, whom the Father of mercies gave 
him, to be “anhelp meet for him?” I mean, 
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_ IV. The salvation of the tal soul. 
This is indeed a personal ¢ mM; an in- 
terest which cannot be transferred or com- 
municated. The good-will of another can- 
not impart it; the remissness of another can- 
not defeat it :. to God, his great Master, here, 
every man standeth or falleth, for “ever 
one must give account of himself to God.” 
But is it not obvious, that example, that rea- 
son, that co-operation, possessa mighty influ- 
ence toward promoting or obstructing per- 
sonal piety, growth in grace, meetness for the 
kingdom of heaven? Is the man impressed 
with the worth, with the danger of his own 
soul; does he feel “the powers of a world 
to come ;” is his mind turned to devotion; 
is the love of God shed abroad in his heart? 
How will such impressions be fixed and 
strengthened, by endeavouring to communi- 
cate them to a beloved object, and by receiv- 
ing back the impression, heightened and im- 
proved, from that object? How much more 
exalted and affecting is a sense of divine 
goodness, when it is beheld embracing more 
than one! when it is seen conferring immor- 
tality, eternity, on virtuous human affec- 
tions! what a-live coal applied to devotion, 
when the solitary my Father and my God, is 
changed into the social our Father and our 
God! How is the hope of glory ennobled, 
extended, animated, by the prospect of par- 
ticipation! “Here am I, Holy Father, with 
her whom thou gavest me, to be an help 
meet for me. We were one in interest and 
affection; one in the faith of the gospel, and 
the practice of piety; our prayers ascended 
in one stream of incense, and every gift of 
thy providence and grace was multiplied 
and sweetened to each by being bestowed 
on the other. Sweet were our labours of 
love to our joint offspring; sweet our united 
efforts to improve the bounty of our com- 
mon parent; sweet the sympathies of kin- 
dred hearts, in sickness and in health, in 
sorrow and in joy, in good and in bad report; 
but sweeter far the Consolations of religion, 
the prospect of life and immortality brought 
to light by the gospel.” We come together 
to “ receive the end of our faith, the salvation 
of our souls ; as, through grace, we have been 
made helpers of each other’s faith, let us be, 
eternally, helpers of each other’s joy.” 

Is the man, unhappily, dead to all sense of 
religion; swallowed up of time and sense; 
is his great or only inquiry, ‘“‘ What shall I 
eat, what shall I drink, wherewithal shall I 
be clothed?” Or, more wretched still, is he 


delivered over “to commit iniquity with} 


greediness,” “and to glory in his shame?’ 
What are the most likely means of awaken- 
ing him to reflection, of reaching his con- 
science, of melting his heart, of changing 
his conduct? Preaching is vain; he turns 
“a deaf ear to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely ;” prosperity fos- 
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ters pride and forgetfulness of God; adver- 
sity only hardens him the more; reason is 
perverted, passion has acquired the ascend- ~ 
ant, the power of habit predominates: but 
the Lord God has provided “an help meet for 
him.” When public instruction and foreign 
reproof have failed, the mind is still accessi- 
ble. The unaffected, unostentatious charm 
of genuine female piety is felt and under- 
stood, and becomes efficacious; the silent 
unupbraiding regret of conjugal tenderness 
supplies the place of a thousand arguments, 
and forces its way to the heart; ‘the effec- 
tual fervent prayer” of a gracious woman 
“availeth much;” the “believing wife” 
draws to the Redeemer, with the. cords of 
love, “the unbelieving husband;” she be- 
comes the blessed instrument of “ convert- 
ing the sinner from the error of his way, she 
saves a soul from death, she hides a multi- 
tude of sins,” and, in the noblest sense of 
the word, approves herself “an help meet” 
for man. ; 

In all these important respects, the origi- 
nal design of Eternal Wisdom, in the forma- 
tion of woman, is plain and palpable. To 
have fulfilled one branch of duty, and even 
to have excelled in it, is no exemption from 
the obligation of the. rest. The duties of life 
and of religion run in a series, one is linked 


with another, supposes it, cannot be sepa- 


rated from.it. ‘To no purpose are children 
well educated, if through the indolence, 
folly, or vice of parents, they are launched 
into the world in doubtful, dishonourable, 
embarrassed or distressful circumstances. 
What is it to me, that my fortune is pru- 
dently and frugally managed, if my person 
is neglected, my temper trifled with, my 
reputation sacrificed, “my good name filched 
from me?’ And what is the acquisition of 
a world, at the expense of my soul? 

Let it be understood and remembered, that 
every word which has been said of the obli- 
gation laid on woman, as “an help meet” 
for man, applies with at least equal propriety 
and force, to man, as the helper and friend 
of woman. Does he possess superiority of 
any kind? It is evidently intended not to 
oppress, but tosupport. His greater strength 
is given for her protection; his more vigor- 


_ous or profound powers of thought are de- 


signed to be her instructer and guide. What- 
ever advantage, real or apparent, each may 
have above the other, Providence clearly 
wills to be employed for the benefit of the 
other. A contention of mutual affection, 
beneficence, forbearance, forgiveness, is the 
only strife which nature, reason, and decency 
permit to this state and relation. ry 

We proceed to illustrate female utility 
and importance in social life, by certain 
noted examples from the sacred record. 
May God smile on every attempt to commu- 
nicate useful truth. Amen. 
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And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged Israel at that time. 


LXXXVIL 


And she dwelt under 


the palm-tree of Deborah, between Ramah and Beth-el, in mount Ephraim: and the children of Israel 


came up to her for judgment.—JupGES iv. 4, 5. 


Tug unremitting attention paid by a wise 
and gracious Providence to, the affairs of 
men, affords equal matter of wonder and 

ratitude, with the astonishing power and 
skill displayed in the first formation. of this 
great universe. Let us suppose the care of 
that Providence for a little while suspended, 
and the world left to itself Who is not 
shocked in looking forward to the probable, 
the certain consequences of that remission ? 
Behold instantly the bars of the vast abyss 
burst asunder, and “ hell itself breathing forth 
destruction to mankind.” Behold the prince 
of the power of the air reigning and raging 
without control. Behold chaos and ancient 
night resuming theit murky empire, and 
darkness covering the face of the deep; 
earth and air confounded ; nature convulsed 
by the fury of contending elements, unre- 
strained by law; universal confusion and 
wild uproar prevailing. 

Alas, it is not necessary to state the sup- 
position sohigh. T'o conceive the wretched- 


néss of mankind, deprived of the constant, | 


superintending care of Heaven, it is needless 

let loose the demons of the bottomless pit; 
it is needless to unbridle the fury of the 
ocean, or to assist the roaring winds in blow- 
ing up the fire iggo a hotter flame. Under 
the slightest alteration of the established 
order of things, all nature laneuishes. Re- 
move fora moment the all-ruling, all-sup- 
porting hand of the great Father of the 
universe, and lo, this fair and fertile region is 
overwhelmed with an inundation, and that is 
burned to one pumice-stone, by the force of 
celestial or subterraneous fire. Here arises, 
a race all males, like the fabled generation 
of warriors which sprung from the serpent’s 
teeth, armed at all points for mutual destruc- 
tion and slaughter: and there, a nation of 
timid, defenceless females, inviting violence 
and insult. But under that uninterrupted 
divine superintendence all goes on well; 
there is no schism in the body; every thing 
is found in its place, every thing performs its 
function. ‘The exactest proportion between 
male and female births is preserved; the 
robuster frame is still found united to the 
stronger mental faculties; the delicacy of 
the feminine form indicates, to the very eye, 
the softer, gentler qualities of the spirit 
which inhabits it; and nature assigns to each 


the limits of duty, and the sphere of useful- 
ness and exertion. ane 

But the great God is pleased to make him- 
self known, not only by general conformity 
to established laws, but by occasional devia- 
tion from them. ‘That the sons of men may 
know, it is according to his high will, that 
all creatures are, and think, and act. 

The history, which this evening comes 
under our review, exhibits a new thing in 
the annals of human nature; asserts the 
sovereignty of the Most High over all per- 
sons and events; places the female character 
and importance in a new, a striking, and a 
respectable point of view; and thereby ad- 
monishes the one gex to think of their own 
natural general superiority with deference, 
affection, and honour to the manly excellen- 
cies of the female mind, when cultivated by a 
proper education, directed to a worthy object, 
and roused into exertion by a great and 
worthy occasion. Hitherto we have seen 
wise and good womien, in the retired vale 
of domestic life, their proper and peculiar 
sphere; Sarah, co-operating in the duties of 
hospitality with her venerable lord; Rebekah, 
refreshing the weary traveller and the thirsty 
camel with water from the well, as they 
went on their way; Rachel and the seven 
daughters of Jethro tending their father’s 
flocks, and making them to, lie down under 
the shade at noon; Miriam leading the fes- 
tive dance and song, in celebrating the loy- 
ing kindness of the’ Lord, and the triumphs 
of Israel; and Rahab giving shelter to the 
persecuted spies, and providing for the safety 
of her father’s house. 

But we are now to contemplate female 
genius and talents foreing their way to pub- 
lic observation, and to everlasting renown: 
eclipsing masculine sagacity and fortitude ; 
the inspirer and the example of generous 
patriotism and martial prowess. We are to 
contemplate feminine warmth and eagerness, 
under the influence of prophetic inspiration, 
and blended with the dignity and integrity 
of the judgment seat; female spirit, giving 
breath to the bloody trumpet of war, direct- 
ing the movements of the embattled host, 
waking into sacred, poetic rapture, and adapt- 
ing the joyful strains of victory, to the mu- 
sical sounds of -the living lyre. 

Israel had now enjoyed a blessed repose of 
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fourscore years; and are again corrupted by 
ease and prosperity. Their national charac- 
ter and conduct, are a striking representation 
of those of many individuals, whom we are 
daily meeting with in the world; who are 
capable of bearing neither prosperity nor ad-+ 
versity; whom it is impossible to serve or 
to save; who, by their perverseness or folly, 
are perpetually undoing the kindest designs, 
and counteracting the most vigorous efiorts 
of their friends in their behalf, and whom, 
at length, friends are constrained to abandon 
in despair. Well has Nehemiah, their coun- 
tryman, described this character, and display- 
ed the patience and long-suffering of God, 
in that recapitulation of their history, address- 

‘ed solemnly to Heaven, in the ninth chapter 
of his book: “And they took strong cities, 
and a fat Jand, and possessed houses full-of 
all goods, wells digged, vineyards, and olive- 
yards, and fruit-treesin abundance. So they 
did eat, and were filled, and became fat, and 
delighted themselves in thy great goodness. 
Nevertheless, they were disobedient, and 
rebelled against thee, and cast thy law be- 
hind their backs, and slew thy prophets which 
testified against them to turn them ta thee, 
and they wrought great provocations. There- 
fore thou deliveredst them into the hand of 
their enemies, who vexed them: and in the 
time of their trouble, when they cried unto 
thee, thou heardst them from heaven; and 
according to thy manifold mercies thou 
gavest them saviours, who saved them out of 
the hand of their enemies. But after they 
had rest, they did evil again before thee: 
therefore leftest thou them in the hand of 
their enemies, so that they had the dominion 
over them; yet when they returned and cried 
unto thee, thou-heardst them from heaven, 
and many times didst thou deliver them 
according to thy mercies; and testifiedst 
against them, that thou mightest bring them 
again unto thy law; yet.they dealt proudly, 
and hearkened not unto thy commandments, 
but sinned against thy judgments, which if 
a man do, he shall live in them; and with- 
drew the shoulder, and hardened the neck, 
and would not hear. Yet many years didst 
thou forbear them, and testifiedst against 
them by the Spirit in thy prophets: yet, 
would they not give ear: therefore gavest 
thou them into the hand of the people of the 
lands. Nevertheless, for thy great mercies’ 
sake thou didst not utterly consume them, 
nor forsake them; for thou art a gracious 
and merciful God.”’* ; 

If we are to judge of the atrocity of the of- 
fence committed on the occasion before us, 
from the severity of the punishment, the 
length of its duration, and the violence of 
their oppressor, we must conclude it to have 
been uncommonly grievous; for the Lord 
sold them into the hand of Jabin, king of Ca- 

; * Neh. ix.25—31. 
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“wat 
naan, part of whose formidable host consisted 
of nine hundred chariots of iron; and who 


for “twenty years together mightily op- - 


pressed the children of Israel.” Calamity is 
peculiarly oppressive, when it is embittered 
with the reflection, that it might have been 
prevented ; that it is the native fruit of our 
own doings: ‘and with finding the wretched 
associates of our guilt the wretched partakers 
of our wo. _ 

Hope séems quite extinguished in Israel. 
Not one man of common spirit, In the course 
of twenty years’ oppression, appears awakened 
to a sense of his country’s wrongs, and gene- 


‘rously prompted to hazard his life in remov- 


ing, or avenging them. But the cause of 
the church of God is never to be despaired of. 
Its emblem is, “the bush burning, but not 
consumed.” Its motto, “cast down, but not 
destroyed.” And whither are our éyes, at 
this time, directed to behold the saviour of a 
sinking country ?. Behold the, residue of the 
Spirit is.upon the head of a woman; the sa- 
cred flame of public spirit, smothered and 
dead in each manly breast, yet glows ina fee 
male bosom; and the tribunal of judement, 
deserted by masculine virtue aml ability, is 
honourably and usefully filled by feminine 
sensibility, discernment, honesty, and zeal. 
* And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of La- 
pidoth, she judged Israel at that time.”* She 
was a wife and a mother in Israel, and such 
a wife isa crown to her husband, such a mo- 
ther, the glory and pride of her children ; but 
her great, her capacious soul, embraced more 
than her own family, aimed at the happiness 
of thousands, sweetly blended public - with 
private virtue. Is it unreasonable to sun- 
pose, that the discreet and wise managemeut 
of her own household, first procured her the 
publié notice and esteem: and that the pru- 
dent deportment of the matron, passed by a 
natural and easy transition into the sanctity 
of the prophetess, and the gravity and au- 
thority of the judge? Certain it is, that the 
reputation which is not established on the ba- 
sis of personal goodness, like a house built 
upon the sand, must speedily sink, and fall to 
pieces. 

Hitherto, we have seen only “holy men 
of God speaking as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” But the great Jehovah is no 
respecter of persons or sexes: “ the secret 
of the Lord is with-them that fear him, and 
he sheweth unto them his holy covenant.” 
The simple dignity of her unadorned, unas- 
suming state, is beautifully represented : 
“She dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah, 
between Ramah and Beth-el, in mount 
Ephraim: and the children of Israel came up 
to her for judgment.”{ Behold a female 
mind exalted above the pageantry and pride 
of external appearance ; not deriving conses 
quence from the splendour of her attire, the 

* Judges iv. 4, + Judgts iv, 5. 
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charms of her person, or the number of her 
retinue, but from the affability of her man- 
ners, the purity of her character, the sacred- 
ness of her office, the impartiality of her con- 
duct, the importance of her public services ; 
not wandering from place to place, hunt- 
ing after a little empty applause, but sought 
unto of all-Israel for the emiency, and 
extensive utility of her talents and her vir- 
tues. Her canopy of state was the shade 
of the palm-tree, her rule: of judgment the 
law and the testimony of the living God; her 
motive, the inspiration of the Almighty; her 
aim and end, the glory of God, and the good of 
her people; herreward, the testimony ofa good 
conscience, the respect of a grateful nation, 
the admiration of future generations, the 
smiles of approving Heaven. What are, 
compared to these, the ermined robe, the ivory 
sceptre, the chair of state, the glittering dia- 
dem! 

But alas! what availeth the most upright 
and impartial administration of justice, among 
a people enslaved in the extreme, groaning 
‘under a foreign yoke, holding liberty, pro- 
perty, and life, by the wretched tenure of a 
tyrant’s caprice? The ardent soul of Debo- 
rah aspires at nothing short of a total eman- 
cipation of her bleeding country from these 
inglorious chains. And like a true prophet- 
ess of the living and true God, she engages, 
in this noble and generous enterprise, not 
with the zeal of an enthusiast, not in an idle, 
inactive reliance.on supernatural assistance ; 
but in the honest confidence of a good cause, 
the diligent use of the most promising means, 
the ultimate dependence on the blessing of 
Him “who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his will.” 

The character of this illustrious heroine, 
grows upon us as.we proceed; and exhibits 
a picture of female excellence, to which her 
own sex may look with emulation and honest 
pride, and ours, with admiration and ésteem, 
unmixed with envy. An ordinary woman, 
in her place, and possessed of her advantages, 
would probably have aimed at the sole repu- 
tation of having delivered her country. But 
when a military operation is to be set on foot, 
for'the attainment of this end, with the modest 
reserve becoming her sex, she satisfies her- 
self with advising only. When the sword of 
Israel is to be drawn, let it be wielded by 
manly hands; let Barak come in for a share 
of the danger, the labour, and the praise. She 
is to be the directing head, and he the active 
hand. But what was the broken strength of 
two of tke least of the tribes ofIsrael? What 
were ten thousand men, to carry on offensive 
war, against a power which could employ 
nine hundred chariots of iron as part of his 
force? What must have been the number of 
infantry that corresponded to this formidable 
armament? For such a handful of men to 
appear in arms, was to provoke their own 
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fate, not to serve their bleeding country ; it 


was to rouse their haughty oppressors into 
more violent rage and cruelty, not to attack 
them with a probability of success. The force 
called for by the prophetess, by divine ap- 
pointment, was thus small, that the glory of 
all, in the issue, might be ascribed solely to 
God: and it was thus great, to teach man- 
kind, that, as they hope to prosper, their own 
exertions must co-operate with the influence 
of overruling Providence. 

‘ Such was either the general despondency 
that prevailed in Israel, at that dark period, 
or such the general confidence reposed in 
Deborah, that Barak accepts the commission 
given him, and consents to head, the forces of 
his country into the field, under the express 
condition that their prophetess and judge 
would be his companion and directress in the 
warfare. To this she yields a cordial as- 
sent, and cheerfully engages to take part in 
all that regarded the public service, whether 
counsel or resolution were needful to carry it 
on. She would not, could it with propriety 
be avoided, become a leader in arms, but feels 
no reluctance, is conscious of no fear, when 
attending the captain of the Lord’s host into 
“the valley of decision.” It is pleasant to 
observe how the manly virtues, properly modi- 
fied and corrected, may be adopted into the 
female character, not only without giving of- 
fence, but so as to communicate the highest 
satisfaction and win approbation ; and how, on 
the other hand, the softest of the female. 
graces, may, without sinking the manly cha- 
racter, without exciting contempt, become a 
shade to the boldest, hardiest, masculine 
qualities. Courage has been reckoned an 
attribute peculiar to men; but it is easy to 
conceive it so raised, and so expressed, and 
so exerted, as to be not only pardonable in, 
but highly ornamental to, woman. “A hen 
gathering her chickens under her wings,” is 
a picture not only of maternal tenderness, but 
of the most undaunted intrepidity. A’ bear 
bereaved of her whelps,” is not more fierce 
and more. fearless. “A mother defying the 
danger of the pestilential air which she in- 
hales from her smitten child ; a mother flying 


| asa lioness on the brutal wretch who dared 


to crush her little darling; how dignified, 
what.a noble creature she is! A tender vir- 
gin stirred up into holy indignation at hear- 
ing her absent friend traduced by the tongue 
of malevolence, forgetting herself for a mo- 
ment, to repel the barbarous insult. O it ig 
a disorder so lovely, that it almost deserves to 
be stamped with the name of virtue. To see 
Deborah quitting her seat under the palm- 
tree, to attend Barak tothe top of mount T'a- 
bor, when the enemies of her God and of her 
country are to be engaged and subdued ; what 
heart does not catch fire from her heroic ar- 
dour! what tongue can withhold its tribute 
of praise ! 
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While Deborah, without hesitation, agrees 
toaccompany Barak to the high places of the 
field, by virtue of the spirit of prophecy which 
was found upon her, she informs him that the 
glory he. should obtain, was to suffer consi- 
derable diminution, not only by her participa- 
tion of it, but also by the communication of 
it to another woman, for whom Providence 
had reserved the honour of putting the last 
hand to this arduous undertaking. Indeed 
this seems to be a crisis, in the history of hu- 
man nature, at which Providence intended 
to exhibit the powers of the female mind in 
all their force and all their extent; intended 
to represent the sex im every situation that 
can create esteem, inspire love, command re- 
spect, or awaken terror. The united spirits 
and achievements of Deborah, and Jael the 
wife of Heber, seem to comprehend the whole 
compass of the feminine character in its more 
extraordinary feelings and exertions; and in 
the displaying the conduct of these two indi- 
viduals, rouse our attention to the whole sex 
as the most warm, steady, and affectionate of 
friends, or the most formidable, dangerous, 
and determined of enemies. 

But we must not bring forward both at 
once. _We conclude with a reflection or two, 
on what has been suggested from the history 
of Deborah. 

L. It exposes the folly of despising or un- 
dervaluing any description of onr fellow-crea- 
tures in the lump. All national reflections 
are founded in ignorance and folly; and the 
despisers have often paid dear for their inso- 
lence and presumption. ‘The illiberal abuse 
so indiscriminately poured upon the gentler 
_ sex, is of the same nature. It generally comes 
from men something worse than the worst 
part of womankind. The truly sensible, and 
the truly brave, entertain far better and far 
more just sentiments of female utility and 
importance inthe scale of being; and are 
ever disposed to ascribe to female capacity 
and worth, more than female modesty and 
wisdom are disposed to assume, or even to 
receive. No good man ever wished to see 
the female character undervalued or de- 
graded; and perhaps very few good women 
have ever violently coveted stations and em- 
ployments which belong peculiarly to men. 
But as nature delights in producing variety, 
as well as uniformity, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, if we sometimes meet with men more 
silly, timid, and frivolous, than the most insig- 
nificant of the other. sex; and on the other 
hand, women as daring, as enlightened, as 
magnanimous, as public spirited as the first 
among- mankind. The rivalship, however, 
and competition of the sexes, is altogether 
ridiculous and absurd. Bach has its dis- 
tinct, and both have their conjoined dig- 
nity and usefulnéss—and mutual concession 
is the truest wisdom in the one and in the 
other. r 
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But, I. However weak and contemptible 
the instrument were in itself, from the hand 
that wields it, it becomes mighty and respect- 
able: and the history before us becomes, and 
that not darkly, a typical representation of 
the gospel of Christ, which was “to the Jews 
a stumblingblock, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness.” Pride and self-sufficiency smile at the 
idea of a female prophet, a female judge, a fe- 
male poet, a female politician, a female warrior ; 
and yet, in truth women have filled all these 
offices, with credit to themselves, and with sa- 
tisfaction to the public, And “who hath made 
man’s mouth? or who maketh the dumb or 
deaf, or the seeing, or the blind?” In the 
honoured list of those who “through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were 


‘make strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 


to flight the armies\of the aliens,” female 
names too stand recorded with commendation 
and renown. And ‘what hast thou, O man, 
but what thou hast first received ?’—* God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty; and base things of 
the world, and.things which are despised hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring -to nought things that are: that no 
flesh should glory in his presence.” 

IIL. As the great Ruler of the world never 
can want an instrument to save, so he is al- 
ways provided with instruments to punish, 
“ He is wise in heart and mighty in strength ; 
who hath hardened himself against him and 
hath prospered?” The haughtiest of mo- 
narchs is at length constrained to “praise, 
and extol, and honour the King of heaven, 
all whose works are truth, and his ways judg- 
ment, and those that walk in pride he is able 
toabase.” “By a strong hand and stretched- 
out arm,” Pharaoh is at length compelled to 
“Jet Israel go.” “Humble” then “ thyself,” 
O man, “tinder his mighty hand.” , Be wise_ 
now, O ye kings, be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth, serve the Lord with fear, and re- 
joice with trembling.” 

The next Lecture will carry on the histo- 
ry of Deborah, in connexion with that. of Jael. 
I conclude the present, with calling on the 
female part of my audience to bless God, that 
while he has carried some of their sex, 
through the most arduous employments, most 
eminent stations, and most hazardous enter- 
prizes, not only with safety, but with applause, 
he is pleased, in general, to put their talents 
and their virtues to a trial less severe; and 
let them remember, that after all which has 
been, or may be said, in praise of the few 
who have acted wisely and well upon the 
public theatre, to the generality, “the post 
of honour is a private station.” 
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Then Jael, Heber’s wife, took a nail of the tent, and took a hammer in her hand, and went softly 


‘ 


unto him, and smote the nail into his temples, and fastened it into the ground: (for he ‘was fast asleep, 
and weary) so he died. And behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, Jael.came out to meet him, and said 
unto him, Come, and I will show thee the man whom thou seékest. And when he came into her 
tent, behold, Sisera lay dead, and the nail was in his temples. So God subdued on that day, Jabin 
the king of Canaan before the children of Israel—Jupeus iy. 21—23. ; 


Wuen we consider how frequent, how 
violent, and how sudden are’ the transitions 
from condition to condition in human life, 
pride appears to be a mystery of folly, below 
contempt. To behold a rational being .as- 
suming consequence on an empty, unmean- 
ing title;-or from the possession of a little 
wealth, that bird of passagé, eternally on the 
wing; or from beauty and strength, which 
accident or disease may blast in a moment, 
and which the lapse of a very few years 
certainly will impair; to beliold a man put- 
ting confidence in princes, or feeding on the 
applause of a multitude; to hear him ‘saying 
to himself, “Soul, take thy rest; thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years.” “My 
mountain standeth strong; I shall never be 
‘All this is calculated to excite 
derision, not resentment; and when reason 
and experience ponder what.the end may be, 
anger sinks into pity. Not only is frail man 
every moment at the mercy of a Being, 
almighty to save and to destroy; but the 
proudest and mightiest is every moment in 
the power of the weakest and meanest of 
his fellow-creatures. The. tongue of the 
wretch whom thou despisest, may ruin thy 
reputation for ever. The crawling insect in 
thy path is armed with deadly poison against 
thy life. That nodding wall threatens to 
crush thee to pieces. Arm thee at all points, 
as well as thou canst, malice or hatred, envy 
or revenge will still find some part unguard- 
ed; and-bleeding to death, thou shalt find 
thou were not invulnerable. 

Those who are distinguished by their rank, 
their abilities, or their’ virtues, attract the 
notice’ of many observers, and create to 
themselves many open and many more secret 
enemies. . The history of Sisera, the captain 
of the host of Jabin, king of Canaan, is a 
striking illustration of most of these remarks. 
In him, we see a man rendered insolent by 
success, intoxicated with prosperity, betrayed 
into disgrace through confidence of victory, 


the dupe of confidence in his own strength, | 


and then the victim of confidence, equally 
unwise, in the fidelity and attachment. of a 
stranger. We behold him in the morning, 
advancing to the unequal conflict at the head 
of a mighty, and hitherto invincible host; in 


the evening, a bleeding corpse, fallen inglo- 
riously by the hand of a woman. 

Deborah, the prophetess of Israel, having 
transfused the patriotic ardour of her soul 
into Barak, not only directs him what he 
should do, but offers herself as the companion 
of the expedition which she had planned. 
With ten thousand men of the tribes of 
Zebulun and Naphtali under his command, 
Barak takes possession of mount Tabor, 
meaning to act only on the defensive, till 


| Providence should point out an occasion of 


acting to advantage. 'The rashness and im- 
petuosity of Sisera soon presented him with 
such an. opportunity. Enraged to think that 
an enemy so often discomfited, so long op- 
pressed, so broken by calamity, should pre- 
sume to make head against their lordly 
masters, he collects the whole of his vast 
strength, and invests the mountain, deter- 
mined to crush the puny insurrection at one 
blow. 

The sagacious judge, and divinely inspired 
prophetess of Israel, observes the season to 
be favourable, observes that the unwieldy 
army of the Canaanites was ready to fall in 
pieces by its,own weight, that their vain 
confidence was destroying them, and that, 
above all, Heaven was propitious. She gives 
the signal. of attack, and lo, ‘““one chases a 
thousand, and ten put ten thousand to flight.” 
The cause was of God, and it prospers: 
and the mighty hand and outstretched arm 
of Jehovah, once more asserts. Israel into 
liberty. see 

Whatever praise is to be ascribed to the 
conduct of Barak on this occasion, and to the 
intrepidity of his little army, it is evident, 
from some expressions in the song of praise, 
composed in celebration of the victory, that 
the defeat of the Canaanites was in part, at 
least, miraculous. “They fought from hea- 
ven.” “The stars in their courses,” it is 
said, “ fought. against Sisera.” By ‘ the 
stars” some interpreters understand ‘the 
angels of God,” who are sometimes designed 
by that name. Josephus takes the words in 
a different sense, and affirms, that an extra- 
ordinary storm of rain, mixed with hail, 
blinded the eyes of the Canaanites, and drove 
back the darts upon their own heads. The 


J 
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Rabbins, with still less appearance of proba- 
bility, allege, that certain constellations of a 
pestilential influence, consumed the army 


of Sisera, burnt them up with thirst, and 


drove them for refreshment to the brook 
Kishon, where they were met in a languid, 
enfeebled ‘state, by the troops of Deborah 
and Barak, and put to the sword. The ex- 
pedition from first to last, was without con- 
troversy conducted and crowned by the hand 
of Providence. But the narration of the 
event, on the sacred page, is too general and 
concise, to enable us to pronounce with con- 
fidence, where the province of human saga- 
city and valour ended; and where the inter- 
position of Heaven began. 

However it were, the victory was complete; 
the enemy was totally routed and put to the 
edge of the sword; the commander ‘in chief 
alone escapes the universal carnage of the 
field; and he, who a little before had nine 
hundred chariots of iron at his disposal, sees 
himself stripped ofall, and is constrained to 
consult his safety by flight. A prince with- 
out subjects, and a general without an army, 
shrink into poor, wretched, solitary individu- 
als, the more to be pitied, from the giddy 
height whence they have fallen. 

The history drops the myriads which com- 
posed the army of Sisera, into a silent grave ; 
and pursues the sad tale of the unhappy man 
himself up to his tragical death. Seeing his 
army slaughtered and put to flight, and- him- 
self in danger of falling into the hands of 
triumphant Israel, he alights from his chariot, 
and flees away on foot. “How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war pe- 
rished!”? What a sad reverse, within the 
compass of one short day! And to such re- 
verses, human life is eternally liable. The 
greatest of uninspired bards has put this pas- 
sionate exclamation in the mouth of a de- 
throned monarch of our own country, address- 
ing himself to his few wretched attendants, 
the poor remains of his departed state: 


Cover your heads, and mock not fiesh and blood 

With solemn reverence; throw away respect, 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 

For you have but mistook me all this while: 

T live on bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 

Need friends :—Subjected thus, 

How can you say to me—I am a king? 
Suaxspeare. King Richard I. 


Behold the mighty Siscra weary and faint 


with thirst, without one, of so many thou- |. 


sands, to assist or comfort his flight, seeking 
refuge from his pursuers in the tents of an 
allied power, Heber the Kenite. 

By looking back to the book of Numbers, 
chap. x, we find that Hobab, the son’ of 
Raguel or Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, 


~ had left his native residence, to attend the 


‘camp of Israel as their guide through the 


wilderness, and had been persuaded by 
Moses, his brother-in-law, to cast in his lot 
among that people, upon a solemn assurance, 
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that, on their settlement in Canaan, he, and 
his family, and descendants, should share in 
the fruits of victory, and obtain a portion in 
the land promised to the children of Abraham. 
This accounts for our finding them establish- 
ed, at such a distance of time, in the border 
of Kedesh Naphtali. On the invasion of the 
country, however, by Jabin, king of Canaan, 
we find them observing a strict neutrality. 
“There was peace between Jabin the king 
of Hazor, and the house of Heber the Kenite.”* 
Tn the confidence of this, Sisera betakes him- 
self to the Kenite for protection; and is re- 
ceived by Jael, the wife of Heber, with every 
mark of humanity and respect, due toa great 
man, and a friend, in distress. She brings 
him milk to-quench his thirst, covers him 
carefully up in her own tent to repose him- 
self from the vexation and fatigue of that 
disastrous day, and to conceal him from the 
pursuit of Barak. She promises inviolably 
to keep secret the place of his concealment ; 
and relying on that promise; weary and worn 
out, he falls into a profound sleep. Jael 
avails herself of his defenceless situation, 
and seizing such arms as were at-hand, a 
hammer and one of the pins or nails used in 
stretching out the tent, she transfixes the 
head of the unhappy sleeper as he lay along, 
and with redoubled blows fastens the bleed- 
ing temples to the ground. 

Such was the inglorious end of a man, on 
whom that morning’s sun had risen with a 
smiling aspect ; who awoke from sleep in the 
possession of all that royal favour could be- 
stow, all that sovereign power could compel, 
all that flattering hope could promise. Of 
the motives which could impel Jael to sucha 
deed of horror, we have no information. Her. 
conduct, we know, is celebrated in the song 
of Deborah in terms of the strongest appro- 
bation; which obliges us to conclude, that 
there are circumstances in the story, which 
the Spirit of God has not thought proper to 
disclose. .The great Jehovah needs not a 
vindication of his conduct, from the labour 
and ingenuity of a wretched, ignorant mortal. 
He has but to discover a few little: particu- 
lars, which are as yet hid from oureyes; and 
then, what now confounds and overwhelms 
our understanding, becomes clear and in- 
telligible to the meanest capacity. Instead, 
therefore, of vainly and presumptuously at- 
tempting to reconcile this action of Jael with 
the laws of morality, which, by the glimmer- 
ing light we have, is impossible, we shall 
make a few observations on the history, of a 
general and practical nature. And 

I. We repeat, what has been already sug- 
gested, “that human reason is a very in- 
competent judge of divine proceeding.” We 
know so little, so very little of the system of 
nature; our own constitution 1s such an in- 
explicable mystery to ourselves; we meet 

~* Judges iv. 17. 
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every where so many difficulties, contradic-. 


tions, defects, redundancies ; at least we take 
upon us to think and call them so, as must 
lead us to this conclusion, that, either the 
work of God is imperfect ; or that we cannot 
find out:him and his work unto perfection: 
Now the little reason we have cannot hesi- 
tate an instant in choosing its side of this 
alternative. And if we confessedly are un- 
qualified to judge of that which is less, dare 
we presume to pronounce concerning that 
which is greater.. If the volume of nature, 
spread open to the perusal at once of our 
senses and our reason, present many things 
not only hard, but impossible tobe under- 
stood, can we deem ourselves qualified, or 
entitled to explain, to justify, or to arraign 
the more dark and mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence? And which is the greater pride and 
presumption, that which is for ever “ charging 
God foolishly,” or that which sets itself up 
as the bold interpreter and assistant of eternal 
wisdom and justice? Observe. 

II. An obvious reason, why these. difficul- 
ties are permitted in the frame of nature, the 
conduct of Providence, and the revelation of 
the grace of God. It is, to form us to sub- 
mission, to exercise our patience, to fix our 
attention, to whet our industry, to repress 
our boldness, to increase and confirm our 
confidence in God. It isa mark of respect 
to superior wisdom and virtue, not always to 
require an explanation, but to repose implicit 
trust in known goodness and integrity: A 
wise man in the consciousness of his own 
rectitude, disdains to acknowledge the obliga- 

- tion of clearing up his conduct to every prat- 
ing meddler, who may think proper to call 
him to account; and who has‘neither a tight, 
nor a capacity to judge of hismotives. And 
shall we withhold from our Maker that de- 
cent respect which we so cheerfully pay to 
a fallible, imperfect fellow-creature? Shall 
we refuse to take the God of truth upon his 
word? Shall we think it much if in some 
cases he exact belief, without his vouchsaf- 
ing to assign a reason? ‘Why dost, thou 
strive against him? He giveth not account 
of any of his matters.”* Our sacred bard 
has sublimely expressed this noble sentiment, 
drawn from the volume of inspiration. Con- 
sidering the divine providence under the 
image of a vast sealed-up book, chained to 
the eternal throne, containing the character, 
the revolutions, the destination of angels and 
men, but closed to the inspection of every 
created eye. We observe, 

Ill. That it is doing the grossest injustice 
to the wise and righteous Governor of the 
world, to suppose him in every point approv- 
ing the person, or the conduct by which he 
carries on his great designs. Cyrus and 
Nebuchadnezzar are styled the servants of 
God, though the one knew him not, and the 

* Job xxxiii. 13. 








other openly defied him. The rod which he 
condescendeth to use, for the chastisement 
of disobedient and gainsaying children, when 
their reformation is accomplished, he often 
breaks and dashes on the ground. Every 
instrument he employs must necessarily par- 
take of human imperfection ; but it follows 
not, that he is pleased with imperfection. 
The devices of Satan himself shall in the 
issue redound to the glory of God, as: “the 
wrath of man must praise him;” but that 
wrath is hateful to his nature, and those 
devices his wisdom counteracts, and his jus- 
tice’ condemns. We are not therefore to 
mistake/ the. patriotic ardour ofa female 
Israelitish bard, for the calm, the merited ap- 
plause of the God of mercy and truth. Ican 
easily conceive the person, whom national 
partiality, resentment, or gratitude would 
celebrate in strains of admiration, to be re- 
garded with abhorrence by the Father of 
mercies, the avenger of falsehood, the refuge 
of the miserable. And- while. Israelitish 
Deborah, in the heat-of her zeal, makes the 
eulogium of a woman so unlike herself, and 
styles Jael, the wife of Heber, who murder- 
ed her sleeping guest, “blessed above 
women,” why may not a Christian Dorcas, a 


| woman of mercy and humanity, “‘a woman 


full of good works, and almsdeeds,” under 
the mild and gentle influence of that religion 
which she believes, feels, and practices, re- 
probate the cruel and_perfidious act, and its 
author, in terms of the severest indignation ? 
Indeed, the conduct of Jael,- considered by 
itself, is a horrid: complication of all that is 
base and detestable in human’ nature; an 
infamous violation of sacred truth; ‘a daring 
infringement of the law of natureand nations; 
a flagrant breach of the laws of hospitality, 
which the most savage natures and nations 
have respected as sacred ; the vilest degrada- 
tion of her character as a woman; the most 
barbarous exhibition of a little mind, enjoy- 
ing the triumph over unsuspecting credulity, 
and defenceless misery.. “Cursed be her 
anger, for it was fierce, and her wrath for it 
was cruel.” Observe, 

IV. Into what dreadful extremes we im- 
petuously rush, when the radical principles 
of our nature are once subdued. Time must 
have been, that the idea of shedding the 
blood of another, would have chilled the 
blood in Jael’s veins. What must it have 
cost her, to overcome the timidity, the ten- 
derness, the compassion of her sex! But 
being overcome, lo, each gentle, feminine 
passion is lulled asleep; and frantic zeal, or 
demoniac revenge alone is awake. Ah me, 
what beast of prey so sayage and unrelenting, 
as a human being destitute of pity!’ Ah me, 
how easily the best’ things. degenerate into 
the worst! Of what importance is it, to guard 
against the first deviation from the simple 
and direct path! Who can promise for 
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himself, that he shall stop, return, and regain 
the right road, when he pleases. Observe, 
V. That the rarity of the instances, the 
peculiarity of the situations, and the singu- 
larity of the spirit and conduct, apparent in 
the female characters here brought into pub- 
lic view, forbid, by more than a positive law, 
female interference in matters of business 
and of government. Believe me, my fair 
friends, it is not stripping you of your just 
importance, it is increasing and securing it, 
to say, the shade is your native; your proper 
station: it is there you shine, it is there you 
are useful, it is there you are respectable. 
Your heart and your understanding assent 
to the truth of it. Is there a woman among 
you, who would not prefer in obscurity, the 
affection of her husband, the attachment and 
gratitude of her children, the estimation and 
respect of her friends, to all the public 
splendour of Deborah’s magisterial. power, 
and prophetic spirit ; to all the blushing, em- 
purpled honours of Jael’s more than mascu- 
line resentment? It is not your want of 
talents for government we dispute ; it is the 
suitableness of governments to your talents, 
your natural dispositions, your real honour 
and. happiness. A wise and good woman 
never can desire to become the object of 
universal admiration, nor the subject of every 
one’s discourse.. If you aim at so much, de- 
pend upon it, you will lose something of 
what you have, and what is infinitely better 
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than all the incense of flattery, than all the 
sonnets of a thousand poetic swains. Inthe 
history of our own country, the reigns of | 
two female sovereigns shine with conspicu- 
ous lustre. They were periods of great 
national prosperity and glory. But the 
weakest of women would not surely thence 
infer, that the sceptre ought always to be 
committed to female hands. With all due 
deference to the memory of an Elizabeth and 
an Anne, and the general felicity which their 
administration diffused over the land, Great 
Britain can look with pride and exultation to 
a Queen, whose personal glory and virtues 
far exceed theirs. Not a sovereign indeed, 
but a partner of the throne: who shines in 
reason’s eye, because she affects not to shine ; 
reigns over willing hearts, because she dis- 
claims all rule; is great and blessed among 
women, because she nobly sinks the princess 
in the woman, the wife, the mother, and the 
friend. : 
We encroach no farther on your patience, 
by extending our observations on the subject. 
And the rather, as a review of the song of 
Deborah, composed on this memorable occa- 
sion, will, if God permit, bring it again be- 
fore us, and place female genius in our eye, 


in a new, and not unpleasing point of light ; 


uniting poetic ‘and musical skill to fervent 
devotion, heroic intrepidity, and prophetic 
inspiration. A combination how rare, how 
instructive, how respectable! 
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Then sang Deborah, and Barak, the son of Abinoam, on that day, saying, Praise ye the Lord for the 


willingly 


avenging of Istael, when the people 
princes : I, even I will sing unto the Lord: I 
wentest out of Seir, when thou marchedst out 
dropped, the clouds also dropped water. 
from before 
To some it is the gift of Heaven, to per- 
form actions worthy of being recorded ; to 
others it is given, to preserve the memory 
of illustrious actions, in writings worthy of 
being read. To both, the world is under 
great obligations, and gratefully permits the 
historian or the poet, to divide the palm with 
the hero, or the sage whom they celebrate. 
To the writer, perhaps, the more ample share 
of the praise is due. The achievements of 
valour and strength are local and temporary. 
They benefit but a few, and quickly spend 
their force. But the historic and poetic page, 
more durable, more diffused, and more con- 


offered themselves. 
will sing praise to the Lord God of Israel. Lord, when thou 
of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, and the heavens 
The mountains melted from before the Lord, even that Sinai 


the Lord God of Israel.—JupexEs v. 1—5. 


Hear, O-ye kings; give ear, O ye 


spicuous than monuments of brass and mar- 
ble, is an universal and a perpetual blessing 


[to mankind: conveying to distant nations 


and latest posterity harmless pleasure blend- 
ed with wholesome instruction. 

On a favoured few has been conferred the 
combined glory of acting nobly, and writing 
well; of serving their own day and genera- 
tion with credit to themselves and advantage 
to their country, and of transmitting useful 
information to regions remote and genera- 
tions unborn. On the list of those illustrious 
few, stands with distinguished honour, the 
name of Deborah, the judge, the prophetess, 
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the sweet singer of Israel; and it is with 
exultation we observe the most dignified, 


arduous, and important stations of human|_ 
life filled with reputation by a woman: a 


woman, who first, with resolution and intre- 
pidity, saved her country in the hour of dan- 
ger and distress, and ruled it with wisdom 
and equity; and then recorded het own 
achievements in strains which must be held 
in admiration, so long as good taste and the 
Jove of virtue exist in the world. 

Having with veneration and respect at- 
tended to the equitable decisions, and the 
oracles of truth which flowed from the lips 
of the female seer and sage, who sat under 


the palm-tree in mount Ephraim; and ac- 


companied the undaunted heroine to the top 
of mount Tabor, and the ensanguined plains 
washed by the river of Kishon; let us listen 
with wonder and delight to the lofty straims 
_ of the female bard, and join our voices in the 
burden of her song. : 

This sublime poem is the most ancient 
that exists, two excepted, namely, that which 
celebrates the miraculous passage through 
the Red Sea ; and the sweetly swelling notes 
of the dying swan of Israel. It.istwo hun- 
dred and thirty-four years later than the 
former, and one hundred and ninety-four 
years than the latter of these sacred compo- 
sitions ; but it is four hundred and ten years 
older than Homer, the great father of heathen 
poesy. From its high antiquity, therefore, 
were there nothing else to recommend it to 
notice, itis most respectable; but from its 
antiquity, and the very nature of poetical 
composition, it must of necessity be,.in some 
respects, involved in difficulty and obscurity. 
This we pretend not wholly to clear up or 
remove. Instead then of making an attempt 
in which we should probably, perhaps cer- 
tainly fail, we shall satisfy ourselves with 
pointing out.a few of the more obvious and 
strikine beauties of a piece, which all will 
allow to contain many and shining excel- 
lencies. ~ 

The inscription of this hymn of praise, 
first challenges our notice. “Then sang 
Deborah, and Barak the son of Abinoam, on 
that day, saying.”* In exhibiting the cha- 
racter and conduct of this truly estimable 
woman, the feminine delicacy and reserve 
are never dropped. Asa ruler-and a pro- 
phetess she is introduced, under her relative 
character of the wife of Lapidoth. As the 
leader of armies to battle, and leader in the 
musical choir which celebrated the victories 
of her country, she is represented as the 
companion and coadjutrix of Barak, the son 
of Abinoam. She was undoubtedly the first 
woman of her own, perhaps of any age; but 
her consequence, in place of being’ dimi- 
nished, is increased and supported by the 
blending of private personal worth and abi- 

* Judges iv. 1, 
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lity, with the relations of social life, those of 

wife, mother, and friend. : 
Adam might exist a little while in Para- 

dise, before Eve was formed, but nature, and 


‘reason, and religion, all seem to declare, 
| that woman can neither comfortably nor 


reputably subsist, separated from that side 
whence she was originally taken. Who will 
deny that the superiority m point-of discre- 
tion and understanding is frequently on the 
side of the female? But a woman forfeits 
all pretension to that very. superiority, the 
moment she assumes or boasts of it. Whe- 
ther, therefore, it were Deborah’s own good 
sense, and female modesty, which preferred 


| appearing in a connected, to appearing in a 


solitary state, though more flattermg to 
vanity: or whether the Spirit of God, in re- 
presenting the most elevated of female ge- 
niuses in the most elevated of situations, 
thought proper to point her out as connected 
and dependent; the same Jesson’of modera- 
tion, difiidence, delicacy, and condescension 
is powerfully inculeated: and her sex is in- 
structed where their, true dignity, safety, 
honour, and comfort lie. : 

The time is marked, when this triumph- 
ant. anthem was first composed and sung. 
* On that day.” - It had been a day of dan- 
ger, anxiety, and fatigue: a day of ven- 
geance upon the insulting foe, a day of 
mutual congratulation and rejoicing; but ill 
had Israel deserved such a victory, and 
shamefully had Deborah improved it, if 
either the emotions of joy or of revenge had 
excluded those of gratitude and love. The 
tongue of Deborah, like the pen of a ready 
writer, dictates “acceptable words” to. the 
thousands of her people; she cannot think 
of repose, till the evening sacrifice of praise 
be offered up, and from the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth speaketh. The day which 
the arm of Omnipotence had distinguished 
by. wonders of mercy, must not be concluded 
without songs of deliverance. From the 
“confused noise of the warrior, and gar- 
ments rolled im blood,” the soul turns with 
holy joy, to the acknowledgment’ of that 
“right hand and holy arm which had gotten 
them the victory:” and in one solemn 
“praise ye the Lord” bursting at once from 
every tongue, every redeemed Israelite calls 
upon himself and upon his fellow to give 
unto Jrnovau the glory due unto his name. 

Here the song naturally begins, by this it 
must be supported, and in this it must termi- 
nate. All creatures, all events point out 
“Him first, Him last, Him midst, and with- 
out end.” <“ Praise-ye the Lord.” 

But, religion is “a reasonable service.” 
The divine essence we do not, we cannot 
know; “the invisible things of God,”. even 
“his eternal power and deity,” are to be dis- 
covered only “by the things which he has 
made,” and the things which he doth, 
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Here then the spirit of praise immediately 
fixes, and the recent interposition of a gra- 
cious Providence rises instantly into view: 
his “avenging of Israel,” in which: Jeho- 
vah is acknowledged as at once just and 
merciful: just, im recompensing tribulation 
to them that troubled his covenanted church 
and people; merciful in giving his troubled 
people rest. 

Vengeance ; the vengeance of God! Fear- 
ful thought! but-oh, it is sweetly relieved, 
by the reflection, that the right of executing 
vengeance, is claimed by the God of mercy, 
with awful propriety, as his own. This 
dreadful thunder no arm but his own must 
presume to wield; ‘“ Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” If I must be 
punished, “ let me fall now into the hand of 
the Lorp, for his mercies are great: and let 
me not fall into the hand of a man.” The 
only vengeance permitted to man is a ven- 
geance of kindness and forgiveness; the 
only coals which he must scatter, are the 
coals of the fire of love. “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him 
drink :’—* Be not overcome with evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute 
you: that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.”* 

The voluntary actions of the people in 
“offering themselves” to fight their own 
battles, are with singular beauty ascribed to 
the wisdom and goodness of God who has 
“the hearts of all in his hand,” and-can 
* turn them which way soever he will.” He 
who could have saved by miracles, will save 
by means. If there be a spirit of concord to 
resist the common enemy, it is of the Lorn. 
If internal dissension aid the enemy with- 
out, we behold a righteous’God_infatuating 
those whom he means to destroy. 

Having thus simply proposed the glorious 
subject of her praise, “ the sweet enthusiast” 
prepares to unfold and amplify it. She 
throws her eyes over the face of the whole 
earth: viewsall nations and their potentates, 
as interested in the glowing theme: and 
summons an admiring world to listen to her 
song. “Hear, O ye kings: give ear, O ye 
princes: I, even I, will sing unto the Lord; 
I will sing praise to the Lord God of 
Israel.”+ What so delightful to a grateful 
and affectionate heart, as the enumeration of 
benefits received! What benefactor once to 
be compared with the Giver of all good, 
“the Father of lights, from whom cometh 
down every good gift, and every perfect 1” 

Having proposed her theme and summoned 

% Matt. v. 44, 45. ¢ Judges v. 3, 
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her august audience, the divine poetess seems 
to pause for a moment, as if awed by the pre- 
sence of sucha splendid audience, and over- - 
whelmed with the magnitude of the task she 
has undertaken, and with renovated strength 
aims her flight, like the eagle, up to-her 
native skies. The deliverance of that day 
brings former wonders of mercy to mind; 
and “God, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,” is seen and adored in all. Instead 
of expatiating on the goodness of the Most 
High in strains addressed to the “ kings and 
princes” whom she had called to attend, she 
rises at once to “Jmuovan’s awful throne,” 
loses all sense of created majesty, and loses 
herself in the contemplation of infinite per- 
fection. “Lord, when thou wentest out of 
Seir, when thou marchedst out of the field 
of Edom, the earth trembled, and the hea- 
vens dropped, the clouds also dropped water. 
The mountains melted from before the 
Lord, even that Sinai from before the Lord 
God of Israel,’’* 

The former part of this animated address 
probably refers to that passage in the history 
of Israel which we have in the book of Num- 
bers, chap. xx, relating to the passage of Israel 
through the land of Idumea, which was hum- 
bly and peaceably solicited, and unkindly re- 


-fased. Of this, some particulars might have 


been preserved by tradition to the times of 
Deborah, though not admitted into the sacred 
canon, and suggested to her the lofty expres- 
sions which she here employs in celebrating 
the praises of [srael’s God. Though he would 
not permit them to force a passage by the 
sword, through the country given to the pos- 
terity of Esau their brother, yet in guiding 
them round the confines of Idumea, in the 
majestic symbol of his presence, the pillar of 
cloud and fire, the great God might by some 
sensible tokens, make Edom to know, it was 
not from want of power, but of inclination, 
that he led his people in a circuitous course, 
The language of the prophetess, divested of 
its bold figurative dress is simply this, “ The 
wonders of this day, O Lord, recall and equal 
the greatest wonders of ages past. We have 
seen the stars in their courses fighting against 
our enemies, as our fathers of old saw moun- 
tain and plain, heaven and earth, giving tes- 
timony to the presence and favour of the God 
of Israel. The field of Edom and the vale of 
Kishon are equally filled with the glory of the 


Lord. ‘We recognize in the hand which has 


discomfited the host of Sisera, the same al- 
mighty power which restrained the Idumean, 
and conducted our ancestors, if not the near- 
est, certainly the best road to Canaan.” 

The latter part of the address evidently 
refers to the awful solemnity with which the 
law was given from mount Sinai; in which 
all nature, without a figure, bare witness to 
the presence and power of nature’s God 
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“ The earth trembled, the hills melted with 
wax,” the face of heaven was covered with 
blackness of darkness, lightning flashed, the 
hoarse thunder roared, the louder and more 
dreadful voice of the Eternal drowned its 
tremendous sound, men’s hearts fail them for 
fear, Moses quakes. ; 

What, matter of joy to Israel, that he who 
of old had thus revealed his fiery law, that 
day, that very day had come riding on the 
swift wings of the wind for their salvation ! 
To fix these emotions of rising gratitude and 
wonder, the bard dexterously and impercep- 
tibly slides into a review of the recent distress 
and misery of her unhappy country ; distress 
yet fresh in every one’s memory, misery out 
of which they were just beginning to emerge: 
and she takes occasion to pay a just tribute of 
respect to the memory of a great man, whom 
God had honoured to be the instrument of 
redemption to an oppressed people. 

Those who are themselves the most deserv- 
ing of praise, are ever the most liberal in be- 
stowing it, where it isdue. It isa slender and 
contemptible merit which seeks to shine by 
obscuring, concealing, or diminishing the 
worth of another. Deborah is but the more 
estimable, for the frank and unreserved com- 
mendation which she confers on departed or 
contemporary virtue and talents. “In the 
days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, in the days 
of Jael, the highways were unoccupied, and 

‘the travellers walked through by-ways. The 
inhabitants of the villages ceased, they ceased 
in Israel, until that I Deborah arose, that I 
arose a mother in Israel,”* What a melan- 
choly picture have we here. of a ruined, 
wretched country! By means of oppression, 
ali intercourse is interrupted; commerce is 
languishing to death; life and property have 
become insecure: every thing dear to man 
is at the mercy of a haughty tyrant; ever 
exposed to the ravages of a lawless band of 
armed ruffians; the scanty and dejected in- 
habitants tremble at the sound of their own 
feet, at the sight of their own shadow ; behold 
them skulking from place to place, stealing 
through by-ways, to carry on a starved and 
precarious traffic ; suffering much, and fear- 
ing worse. 

Ah, little do we reflect, living at our ease, 
enjoying the blessings of mild and equitable 
government, “ sitting. every one under his 
vine and under his fig-tree, while there is 
none to make us afraid :” little do we reflect 
on the misery and tears of myriads of our 
fellow-creatures oppressed, and there is none 
to help them ; whose cry incessantly rises up 
to heaven, but rises in despair. Think what 
multitudes of the bold and hardy Africans 
are yearly driven or trepanned into servitude, 
through the violence or craft of their own 
countrymen, or, through the more fierce and 
unrelenting principle of European avarice, 
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which has reduced slavery to a system, has 
invented an article of commerce which God 
and nature abhor, and concur to prohibit ; and 
what is the subject of the infamous, impious 
traffic ? the souls and bodies of men. 

Who can turn his eyes, without weeping 
tears of blood, to the fertile soil, clement air, 
and the simple, harmless inhabitants of the 
eastern world, and observe the gifts of nature 
perverted into a curse, the goodness of Pro- 
vidence thwarted by the cursed lust of power, 
or more cursed lust of wealth, and the patient, 
uncomplaining Asiatic, perishing for hunger, 
in his own luxuriant domain: and the Ganges 
disgorging millions of fetid corpses into the 
ocean, the corpses of wretches who died for 
lack of food, to purchase for a still greater 
wretch an empty title, and a seat among the 
lawgivers of the wisest, most polished, and 
humane of the nations of the western world. 

Look to the thin and scanty remains of the 
populous and prosperous nations of the south- 
ern hemisphere, and a land whose veins are 
gold and its mountains silver, of which Spa- 
nish cruelty and avarice have been constrain- 
ed to make a desert, in order to secure the 
possession of it. Behold the sullen, dejected 
native trampling under his feet gold and dia- 
monds, whieh he dare not put forth his hand 
to touch ; and reproaching Heaven with heap- 
ing upon him in its anger, treasures which 
have attracted, not the pious zeal and atten- 
tion, but the infernal rage, of men who never- 
theless dare to call themselves Christians. 

Behold yet again—No, I sicken at the hor- 
rid prospect—and will no longer encroach 
upon the feelings of humanity, by exhibiting. 
the more than savage barbarity of systematic 
cruelty and oppression. God of mercy, put 
a speedy end to these horrors! assert thy 
offspring into liberty, the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. Let us return to the sweet 
mistress of Israelitish song ; I see her warm, 
and rise into native, conscious worth and im- 
portance: and honour the lovely pride, the 
honest vanity of the female patriot. “The 
inhabitants of the villages ceased, they ceased 
in Israel, until that I Deborah arose, that I 
arose a mother in Israel.”* If ever there 
were ability, if ever there were services, if 
ever there were an occasion, which could 
warrant self-praise, it was the ability, the pub- 
lic services of Deborah, and the glorious oc- 
casion on which she wrote and sung. Show 
me such exertions for the public good, and 
let a man, let a woman be as vainas they will, 
and let affected humility and self-denial say 
what they will, it isan honourable and lau- 
dable ground of glorying that God has made 
us the means of conveying happiness to others, 
But occasions of doing justice to eminent, 
public female worth so seldom occur, that I 
must reserve to myself the pleasure of accom- 
panying this great woman, this more than 
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princess, through the remainder of her song, 
in another Lecture. 

Men and brethren, we are furnished with 
a much more noble subject of praise—a sub- 
ject. which angels delight to celebrate in ce- 
lestial strains—a subject which carries us 
back into the eternal counsels of peace “ be- 
fore the world was,” which carries us for- 
ward to the grand consummation, when 
“time shall be no longer ;” when “the ran- 
somed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads:” when “ they shall obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.” Need I point out the era, Chris- 
tians, and the spot, and the performers, and 
the audience, or repeat the words of the lofty 
theme !—“ There. were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. And lo, the angel 
of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. And the angel said 
unto them, Fear not: for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shallbe a sign unto you; 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, lying ina manger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God, in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men.”* Here are 
celebrated, not the transient interests of a 
petty tribe, the momentary triumph of the 
oppressed, and the downfall of the oppressor ; 
not events which have long ago spent all 
their force, and left no trace behind; but the 
broad, unbounded, permanent interests of 
mankind; the triumph of “the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge ;” of “the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding ;” 
events which extend their influence into 
eternity. We celebrate “the praises of Him, 
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who hath called us out of darkness into his 
marvellous light”—of God, who “so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.”*—Of* Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our Sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father, to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever, 
Amen.”+ Of Him “who, through death, 
has destroyed him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil.” The burden of the 
Christian’s song is, “Salvation,” salvation 
begun, going on, ready to be accomplished. 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; 
and he shall reign for ever and ever.’”’t 

The song of Deborah exhibits awful dis- 
tinctions between man and man, between 
nation. and nation; presents a mystery of 
Providence, which human understanding en- 
deavours in vain to trace: in the song of the 
redeemed of the Lord, all distinction is 
abolished; it presents a mystery of grace 
which “angels desire to look into;” it is in 
full harmony sung, by those who have ‘* come 
from the east and from the west, from the 
south and from the north, and have sat down 
with Abraham. and Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God:” where the spirit of this 
world finds no place, and its differences are 
absorbed of the “ spirit of love: where there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free ; but Christ is all, and in all.” Let these 
reflections be practically improved, in con- 
formity to the apostolic exhortation, by our 
daily learning to put on, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering; forbearing one another, and for- 
giving one another—and above all these 
things, put on charity, which is the bond of 


perfectness. And let the peace of God rule 
in your hearts, Amen. 
* John iii. 16. tRev. i. 5, 6. { Rev. xi. 15. 
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, Deborah: awake, awake, utter a song: arise, Barak, and lead thy. captivity captive, thou 
“ors yews Then he made him that remaineth have dominion over the nobles among the people: 
the Lord made me have dominion over the mighty.—Jupazs v. 12, 13. 


Ir is natural for man to look forward to fu- 
turity; and to derive a part, at least, of his 
felicity and importance from the estimation 
in which he is to be held by posterity. He 
knows that his body must soon die, and his 
connexion with the world be dissolved; but 


he flatters himself with the fond hope, that 
his name may survive his ashes, and that his 
memory may be cherished and respected, 
though his person be lost in the grave, and 
sink into oblivion. ‘ : 
When this anticipation, and desire of im- 
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mortality, serve as a stimulus to virtuous 
exertion, and call forth wisdom and goodness, 
honourably to fulfil their day, the love of 
fime isa respectable principle in the indi- 
vidual, because it becomes a blessing to man- 
kind, But to wade to the temple of fame 
through a sea of blood; to extract “ the bub- 
ble reputation” from widow’s tears and the 
groans of expiring wretches, 1s worse than 
contemptible ; itis detestable, it is monstrous. 
And, whatever national partiality and preju- 
dice may have done, reason and humanity 
will always regard such characters as Alex- 
ander and Cesar with abhorrence, strip them 
of their ill-earned glory, and stigmatize their 
names to the latest. generations, as the ene- 
mies of mankind. 

The spirit of patriotism, in other respects 
noble and excellent, is here faulty, per- 
nicious, and worthy of the severest censure. 
It encroaches on the sacred rights of loving- 
kindness and tender mercy. It encroaches 
on the more sacred prerogatives of high 
Heaven. It would make the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, a party in the quarrels of 
two petty states, and force the great interests 
of an universe to bend to the caprice, the 
pride, the ambition or revenge of some paltry 
prince. Hence, the literary monuments of} 
all nations exhibit a narrow, illiberal, unge- 
nerous, impious spirit. ‘The warlike genius 
of Rome acquired the ascendant over her 
rival Carthage. The literary genius of that 
gallant people assumed the superiority of 
course; and Punic perfidy, barbarity, and 
cowardice, became the subject of proverbial 
apotheems, historical records, and poetical 
rhapsodies. But suppose, for a moment, the 
scales changed, and the fate of Carthage 
preponderating, and we should have had this 
whole picture reversed; and Roman, not 
Punic faithlessness, cruelty, and cowardice 
had been the burden of the song, and the 
object of detestation. While our notes of 
triumph rend the vault’ of heaven, cross that 
brook, look forward from the summit of that 
little hill, where we are celebrating victory 
with all the insolence of success, and erect- 
ing the monumental column to prosperous 
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valour, and nought is to be seen, but sights 
of wo, no voice is to be heard but that 
of ? mentation and despair; while angels, 
from yonder sphere, look down with pity and 
concern, such as angels feel, on both the vic- 
tor and the vanquished. “The broad eye of 
one Creator takes in all mankind: his laws 
expand the heart;” and the “T’e Deum,” 
which angels sing with rapture, is, “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men.” 

We mustcarry these ideas with us as a cor- 
rective to the vehemence of poetical enthu- 
siasm, and learn still to distinguish between 
the rapturous praise and censure of a female 
patriot, and the calm, equitable, unbiassed 
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applause or condemnation of unerring wis- 
dom and eternal justice. In the picture of 
human nature here suspended before our 
eyes, we behold it, as it is, not what it ought, 
in all respects, to be. : ‘ 

Deborah having proposed her subject, mm 
plain and simple terms, in the second verse, 
and summoned the princes and potentates 
of the earth to listen to her song, as if the 
whole world were interested in the event 
she was about to celebrate, she presents to 
them an object supremely, worthy of their 
attention and reverence, namely, the great 
Jenovan marching in awful state before the 
armies of his people, and delivering to them 
his dreadful law from Sinai, while universal 
nature bears witness to the presence of the 
Creator and Lord of all. ‘The earth trem- 
bling, the mountains melting, the powers of 
heaven shaken.” 

From thence she turns a weeping eye to 
the recent miseries of her yet bleeding 
country, and summons her compatriots to 
gratitude and joy, for the deliverance of that 
day, from the recollection of the cruel re- 
straints under which they so lately lived, and 
the calamities which they endured: and she 
rises into holy rapture at the thought, that a 
gracious Providence had not only wrought 
salvation for his people, but made her the 
blessed instrument of effecting it. But in 
recalling the memory of former evils, in or- 
der to awaken holy joy, she fails not to trace 
those evils up to their proper source, in order 
to excite holy sorrow and contrition; “They 
chose new gods; then was war in the gates: 
was there a shield or spear seen among forty 
thousand in Israel ?* 

The great object of the prophetess is, to 
impress this everlasting and unchangeable 
truth, that sin is the ruin of any nation, and 
that salvation is of the Lord. The momenta 
new god is set up, behold a new enemy is 
in the gate. That instant the idol is pulled 
down, the hope of Israel revives. The poetic 
question of Deborah, “ was there a shield or 
spear seen among forty thousand in Israel ?” 
expresses the highest degree of political de- 
jection and distress; and represents the in- 
sulting foe, as not only filling all their bor- 
ders with present consternation,. but also, 
undermining all their hope for the time to 
come; stripping them of every kind of ar- 
mour both for defence and attack; to such a 
degree, that not one man, out of forty thou- 
sand, was furnished for the field. 

A Jewish Rabbint has given a turn some- 
what different to the words of the text, and 
not an absurd one. “Has Israel chosen new 
gods? then was war in the gates. Was 
there shield or spear seen among forty thou- 
sand?” that is to say, “From the time that 
Israel made choice of strange gods, they 
were under a necessity of maintaining 
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war in their gates; or, of supporting a stand- 
ing army for defence against the inroads of 
their enemies. But now that you offer your- 
selves willingly to the Lord, and put away 
the strange gods which are among you, see 
whether you have any need of shield or spear 
against the most formidable and numerous 
hosts of foes, against the thousands and forty 
thousands of Canaan? No, Jesovan him- 
self is your shield and buckler, he fights 
your battles. Heaven and earth combine to 
destroy the adversary, the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera, the river Ki- 
shon swallows them up.” 

‘My heart is toward the governors of Is- 
rael, that offered themselves willmgly among 
the people. Bless ye the Lord, Speak, ye 
that ride on white asses, ye that sit in judg- 
ment and walk by the way. They that are 
delivered from the noise of archers in the 
places of drawing water; there shall they 
rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord, even 
the righteous acts towards the inhabitants of 
his villages in Israel; then shall the people 
of the Lord go down to the gates.””** That 
we may enter into the true spirit of the 
patriotic bard, let us suppose, what it is ap- 
parent she has in view, namely, severally to 
address the various orders and descriptions 
of men, whereof the Israelitish state was 
composed, and who had each a peculiar, as 
well as a common interest,-in the salvation 
which they celebrated. She begins with 
her companions in the warfare, who, roused 
by her exhortations, and a sense of their 
country’s wrongs, had cheerfully offered them- 
selves to this laborious and hazardous service. 
“ My heart is toward the governors of Israel, 
that offered themselves willingly among the 
people. Bless ye the Lord.”+ They best 
knew how little was due to human skill and 
valour, how much to the gracious and pow- 
erful interposition of Heaven; let them, 
therefore, lead the band, and ascribe unto 
Jehovah the glory due unto his name. She 
next turns to the civil governors and judges 
of the land, and invites them to continue the 
song. “Speak, ye that ride on white asses, 
ye. that sit in judgment, and walk by the 
way.”t Such was the simple state in which 
the rulers of Israel travelled from place to 
place administering justice. The ideas, in 
her address to them, are tender and pathetic, 
and may be thus extended. “Alas! my as- 
sociates in government, it was but yesterday, 
that we were rulers without subjects, judges 
without a tribunal, and without authority: 
the lives and property of Israel were not 
secured and protected by law, but were at 
the disposal of a foreign lawless despot ; and 
your progress through the land in the exer- 
cise of your high office, was checked and 
overawed by a licensed banditti. Let us re- 
joice together, that government has reverted 
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its channel; the highways are no longer 
blocked up, and therefore no longer unoccu-* 
pied. Place your thrones of judgment where - 
you will, in the gate, in the highway, the 
communication is open, there isnone tomake . 
you afraid, the enemies whom you have seen, 
you shall see them no more again for ever.” 
Her next address seems to be made to the 
shepherds of the lately oppressed country. 
“They that are delivered from the noise of 
archers in the places of drawing water ; there 
shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the 
Lord, even the righteous acts towards the 
inhabitants of his villages in Israel; then 
shall the people of the Lord go down to the 
gates.”* ‘They are represented as trembling 
at the sound of their own feet among the 
pebbles of the brook, lest thereby they should 
awaken the attention of their rapacious mas- 
ters; they are afraid to drive their flocks to 
the watering place, lest they should expose 
themselves and their harmless fleecy charge, 
to the cruel shafts of the archer, ever on the 
watch to gall and annoy them. But now, 
there, even there, in the very scene of their 
sorrow and misery, where the rustling of a 
leaf durst not be heard, they shall break out 
together into singing; there, free from sor- 
row, free from fear, “shall they rehearse the 
righteous acts of the Lord, even the right- 
eous acts to the inhabitants of the villages 
in Israel.” Finally, she calls upon the in- 
habitants of the villages, the husbandmen 
and vine-dressers, to add their voices to the 
swelling band, on recovering their tranquil- 
lity, on being restored to the felicity of la- 
bouring for themselves, and saved from the 
mortification of seeing lazy, insolent stran- 
gers devouring the fruit of their painful toil, 
and repairing, as before, in happier days, 
to their own gates, to their own judges for 
justice and judgment. Thus we hear, as it 
were, the tuneful choir gradually increasing 
in number, the peasant taking up the song 
which the shepherd had put into his mouth, 
the shepherd following the magistrate, the 
magistrate the soldier, till all Israel becomes 
one voice, one heart, one soul, to celebrate 
the high praises of God. Faint representa- 
tion of that more glorious consummation, 
that purer triumph, that more auspicious day, 
that inexpressibly more important salvation, 
to which the believer in Christ Jesus looks 


-in hope. 


“The voice of this universal chorus having 
ceased, a solemn pause of some moments 


‘seems to ensue; when the divinely-inspired 


poetess awakes to new rapture; and the har- 
mony of myriads of joyful voices subsides into 
the melody of one simple strain. “ Awake, 
awake, Deborah: awake, awake, utter a 
song: arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam.”+ What ge- 
nuine touches of nature have we here, what 
* Judges v. 11. + Judges v. 12, 
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simplicity, what pathos, what sublimity! She 
seems to regret her exhausted powers; her 
spirit is still willing ; she cannot bear to cease 
so soon from so divine an employ ; she starts 
into fresh enthusiasm. Having put words of 
praise into the moutlis of a whole saved peo- 
ple, she takes up her own peculiar strain ; 
“ Awake, awake, Deborah: awake, awake, 
utter a song :” And then, turning to the com- 
panion of her victory, excites him to make a 
public display of the wonderful trophies of 
that wondrous day ; “ Arise, Barak, and lead 
thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam.” 
Exhibit them in chains, who had forged chains 
for the hands and feet of Israel; lead them 
captive, who led in captivity the free-born 
sons of God; show triumphantly the spoils 
of them that spoiled thee; “the prey taken 
from the mighty, and the lawful captive de- 
livered ;” them that “oppressed thee fed 
with their own flesh, and drunken with their 
own blood, as with sweet wine ;” a righteous 
“God contending with them, who contended 
with thee.” “ ‘Thou son of Abinoam.’’: She 
rouses her noble colleague to excel in praise, 
as he had excelled in counsel and courage, 
by one of the most powerful motives of hu- 
man conduct, the honour of his father’s name 
and family. Let the names of Barak and 
Abinoam be transmitted, hand in hand, with 
respect, to the latest generations; let the 
world know that on Abinoam a gracious Pro- 
vidence conferred the distinguished honour 
of being the father of the father of his country. 

Tt is not ancestry, it is not country, that 
can bestow celebrity on a deedless name, on 
an idle or worthless character; it is illustri- 
ous virtue, it is superior wisdom, it is useful 
ability that confers nobility, true nobility on 
families, and celebrity on countries. Con- 
tending cities claim the honour of giving birth 
to Homer. Strip Athens of her renowned 
sons, and she sinks into a mass of rocks and 
sand. How would the heart of Abinoam 
glow with delight, as often as the sound of 
his name reached his ears, in connexion with 
that of a son whom a grateful country ac- 
knowledged, and celebrated with songs, as its 
saviour ! 

Tn the 13th verse we see the low and re- 
duced state of Israel again brought into view, 
to prepare for a fresh discovery of the power 
and goodness of God, and to exhibit in another 
point of light, the solidity, strength, and se- 
curity of his church, “out of weakness made 
strong,” “ waxing,” in a moment, “ valiant in 
fight, turning to flight the armies of the 
aliens,” “Then he made him that remain- 
eth have dominion over the nobles among the 
people: the Lord made me have dominion 
over the mighty.”* In two striking particu- 
lars, this gracious interposition of Heaven is 
emphatically pointed out. “He made him 
that remaineth to have dominion. It was not 
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the strength of Israel which God employed 
in crushing the “nobles” and pride of Ca- 
naan, it was not by opposing force to force, 
skill to skill, that Providence decided the 
contest ; but by a scattered, broken remain- 
der; but by a dispirited handful, that durst 
not trust themselves in the plain against the 
enemy, but by an unarmed rabble whom Si- 
sera held in contempt, that Jehovah trampled 
the glory of Jabin in the dust; as by a cake 
of barley bread rolling down upona tent, and 
levelling it with the ground. 

To set the divine sovereignty in a still 
stronger light, Deborah suggests, but not in 
the spirit of self-confidence, that when God 
did appear for his people, he did it, not by 
kindling martial ardour and resentment in 
manly bosoms, by putting the machine in mo- 
tion in the usual way ; but by creating a new 
thing. in the earth; by endowing a woman 
with more than manly sagacity and resolu- 
tion ; by making a woman the life and soul 
of a sinking nation ; that God himself might 
have the undivided praise. _ “The Lord made 
me have dominion over the mighty.” Is it 
not somewhat remarkable, that Deborah is 
only once described as the wife of Lapidoth ? 
whereas Barak is repeatedly, both in history 
and in song, brought forward as the son of 
such a father. Is it to mark the base dege- 
neracy of Israel at this period? all mascu- 
line virtue extinguished, and importance 
sunk; the only trace of the existence of the 
man, that he was the husband of such a wo- 
man? The repetition of this relation, there- 
fore, may have been omitted, because it 
would have reflected reiterated disgrace 
upon the one, without adding much to, per- 
haps somewhat detracting from, the glory of 
the other. Whereas the blazoning of a son’s 
praise, instead of detracting from, is the most 
gratifying addition to, a father’s honour, 

In the passage which follows, the prophet- 
ess goes with a poetical and prophetic enthu- 
siasm into a detail of the distinguishing cha- 
racters of the several tribes of Israel, ac- 
cording to the part which they had taken, or 
neglected to take, in the cause of their coun- 
try, at this trying crisis, which at present I 
shall simply quote, with a single remark; 
and then conclude. “And the princes of 
Issachar were with Deborah ; even Issachar, 
and also Barak ; he was sent on foot into the 
valley. For the divisions of Reuben there 
were great thoughts of heart. Why abodest 
thou among the sheepfolds, to hear the bleat- 
ings of the flocks? for the divisions of Reu- 
ben there were great searchings of heart, 
Gilead abode beyond Jordan: and why did 
Dan remain in ships? Asher continued on 
the seashore, and abode in his breaches, 
Zebulun and Naphtali were a people that 
jeoparded their lives unto the death in the 
high places of the field.”* This is the third 

* Judges v. 15—18. 
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time that prophetic inspiration has presented 
us with the discriminating features of the 
sons of Israel, and of the tribes which de- 
scended from them, at three different pe- 
riods, and in very different situations—Jacob 
on his dying bed, Moses on the wing to as- 
cend mount Nebo, and Deborah on the de- 
feat of Sisera. The comparative view of Is- 
rael, at these distant periods, seems to mea 
subject of curious, pleasant, and not useless 
disquisition, and I mean to devote the medi- 
tation of a particular evening to it. 

The season* arrests us now, and demands 
a series of reflections suited to winter, and 
change, and decay, and death. The past 
Tushes upon our memory and affections in an 
impetuous tide. The future still presents 
the same impenetrable curtain .o our eager 
eyes. We go on fondly planning ; and after 
a thousand proofs of vanity, return to trea- 
sure up for ourselves vexation of spirit. But 
we shall be relieved at length, and ere long 
land on that shore where fear and hope are 
nolonger. If permitted to enter on the com- 
mencement of another year, we shall endea- 
your to improve that kind indulgence, by en- 
deavouring to suggest reflections suited to the 
occasion. If permitted to advance to a se- 
cond sabbath in a new year, we shall attempt 

* The last day of the year. 
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to resume our accustomed pursuits: If to 
any, this be the last opportunity of the kind, | 
the solemn farewellis now taken. And kind 
is that Providence which does not always let 
us know when we are saying “ finally fare- 
well;” which permits the bitterness of death 
to pass before we are sensible it is come. 
Wo, wo, wo, to the man who is punished 
with the foresight of the evil that is coming 
upon him. The exploits of a Deborah and a 
Barak now live only in the page of history : 
their song is now to be found only in a few 
measured words, whose rhythm is lost, whose 
sense is obscure, whose spirit is evaporated. 
But, my friends, we have this day been com- 
memorating* an event which will never sink 
in oblivion, never spend its force, never lose 
its importance. We have this day been car- 
rying on, keeping up the song, which the en- 
raptured shepherds of Bethlehem caught two 
thousand years ago from a choir of the hea- 
venly host, which is ever pleasing, ever new ; 
let us again resume it, and teach it to our 
children. ‘ Glory, glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men.” ‘ Blessing and honour, and glory, 
and power be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and 
ever.” Amen. Hallelujah! 
* In the participation of the Lord’s supper, 
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They fought from heaven: the stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 


The river of Kishon swept 


them away, that ancient river, the river Kishon: O my soul, thou hast trodden down strength.—JupeEs 


v. 20, 21. 


In turning over the hallowed page of in- 
spiration, and contemplating the Various re- 
yolutions of human affairs which it unfolds, 
we seem transported to a superior region ; 
we behold the earthly ball rolling round 
beneath our feet; we witness the birth, the 
progress, the dissolution of nations; we learn 
to correct the prejudices of education, and 
our narrowness of conception; we no longer 
ignorantly admire, nor superciliously despise 
our fellow-creatures; we adore the great 
Father and Lord of all, who “has of one 
blood formed all nations of men to inhabit 
upon the face of the whole eart ,” and 
“whose kingdom ruleth over all.” From 
that elevation, we observe with humble ac- 
quiescence and holy joy, the designs of eter- 
nal Providence, maturing, and executing 
themselves; the individual passing away, 
but the species permanent; states and king- 
doms changing their form, their spirit, their 


character ; but human nature the same under 
every government, in every climate, under 
every sky. We behold regions, and periods, 
and nations rising into notice, into eminence, 
into importance, by the talents, the virtues, . 
the address of one man, of one woman; and 
returning again to obscurity and insignifi- 
cance, through a defect of wisdom, of public 
spirit, of exertion. 

. The history of perhaps no nation exhibits 
such striking and instructive variety of cha- 
racter and event, as that of the posterity of 
Abraham. It is interesting in itself, and it 
is closely connected with the general inter- 
ests of mankind. That people, through a 
dispersion of near two thousand years, have 
preserved an existence. Hated, despised, 
and persecuted by all other nations, they 
remain unextirpated ; a monument at once 
of the vengeance and of the care of Heaven ; 
and no unequivocal intimations, from the 
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oracles of truth, hold them up as the objects 
of éternal Providence, in events of superior 
magnitude, yet to take place. 

We have followed the successive changes 
which they underwent, with successive emo- 
tions of astonishment, exultation, indignation, 
and sorrow. And we find them at the defeat 
of Sisera and his host, in a situation highly 
critical and interesting. The prophetess 


Deborah in this celebrated song, goes into a 


comparative delineation of the respective 
merit and demerit of the several tribes; and 
thereby enables us to estimate the particular 
character of each, at different eras.of their 
political existence. Jacob on his death-bed, 
and Moses on the wing to depart in his 
valedictory address, present us with a similar 
opportunity; of which we are now to avail 
ourselves, in the twofold view of extending 
a little our pittance of knowledge of haman 
nature, and increasing our admiration of, and 
dependence upon, the Divine Providence. 

In the dving benediction of Jacob, Judah, 
his fourth son, and the tribe which should 
spring from him make a most conspicuous 
figure. The spirit of prophecy employs 
every image expressive of power, greatuess, 
plenteousness, and duration, to represent the 
future eminence and superiority of that tribe. 
In all the musters which were made of the 
people during the forty years, wandering in 
the wilderness, and in the distribution of 
place and station according to divine appoint- 
ment, in their encampments and removals, 
we still find Judah excelling in number and 
strength, and occupying the post of honour. 
But Moses takes leave of that tribe, with a 
very slight degree of notice; and in the song 
of Deborah their name is not, so much as 
mentioned, nor is any allusion made to any 
exploit of theirs, in celebrating the triumph 
of that eventful day. Indeed the spirit and 
pre-eminence of Judah seems to have been 
gradually on the decline, from the days of 
Caleb, who conquered and dispossessed the 
sons of Anak; till they were revived, maintain- 
ed, and extended under David and Soiomon. 
And for several centuries, we fina this pre- 
rogative tribe, which was destined to the 
lasting honours of royalty and rule, sleeping 
in oblivion and unimportance, with the. in- 
significant tribe of Simeon, which hardly 
ever achieved any action, or produced any 
personage worthy of being remembered. Of 
so much consequence is one man in a tribe, 
in a nation, in a world. 

But the person and tribe the most distin- 
guished in the prophecy of Jacob, and the 
blessing of Moses, are also the most distin- 
guished in this triumphant anthem. Ephraim, 
the younger son of Joseph, the beloved son 
of Jacob, raised by the destination and inter- 
position of high Heaven, to power and pre- 
cedency over his elder brother. ‘To the ex- 
ertions of this branch of the house of Joseph, 
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in conjunction with those of Zebulun and 
Naphtali, the victory now by the blessing of 
God obtained over the armies of Canaan was 
chiefly to be ascribed. The spirit of their 
father Joshua, dead in so many other of the 
tribes of Israel, is alive in them, and happily 
is propitious to the common cause. 

‘A severe censure of the conduct of the 
two tribes and a half beyond the river, is 
more than insinuated; it is brought di- 
rectly forward. They are represented as 
totally iost. to all public spirit, and wrapt 
up in cold selfishness and indifference. 
Jordan was a kind of defence to them from 
the Canaanitish foe, and the cries of their 
oppressed brethren beyond the river are 
drowned in the more interesting bleatings 
of their own flocks. The same spirit of self 
ishness is represented as pervading the tribes 
who inhabited the sea coasts, Dan and Asher, 
and who, subsisting by trade, and absorbed 
by the love of gain, steeled their hearts to 
the feelings of sympathy and humanity. 
Drawing their supplies from the ocean, they 
forget they have a country; and under the 
influence of one domineering lust, all the 
better claims of the human heart, are sup- 
pressed and silenced. They pursue their 
merchandize, as the others attended to their 
sheep-farms, regardless what their wretched 
countrymer. meanwhile endured. “ For the 
divisions of Reuben there were great thoughts 
of heart. Why abodest thou among the 
sheep-folds, to hear the bleatngs of the 
flocks? For the divisions of Reuben there 
were great searchings of heart. Gilead 
abode beyond Jordan: and why did Dan 
remain in ships? Asher continued on the 
seashore, and abode in his breaches.’* 

Such is the general view of the state of 
Israel at this period, which the words of De- 
borah convey. The import of many of the 
expressions which the prophetess employs to 
convey her feelings on this occasion, we pre- 
tend not to understand or to explain. Is it 
any wonder that in a poetical composition 
upwards of three thousand years’ old, in a lan- 
guage so little studied, referring to a history 
which the outline only is drawn, there should 
be many things difficult to be understood ? 
This much is evident upon the face of it, that 
Israel at that unhappy period exhibited a 
spectacle, bearing but too near a resemblance 
to what our own times} have seen dread- 
fully realized. A whole host of foes, a world 
in arms, combined to work the downfall of a 
sinful devoted country. Internal discord, the 
extinction of public virtue, the dominion of 
barefaced iniquity—but, the arm of the Lord 
is revealed, and salvation is wrought. 

The picture which the poetess draws of the 
desperate state of Israelitish affairs is truly 


* Judges v. 15—17. 
+ Great Britain embroiled with France, Spain, Holland, 
America, and an armed neutrality, 
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affecting; and is a nappy preparation fora dis-: 


play of that unexpected and astonishing relief, 
which had just turned their sorrow into glad- 
ness. Judah lulled asleep in listless inaction, 
without exertion, without existence; a fourth 
part of the national force, on the other side 
Jordan, careless, tending their flocks; ano- 
ther fourth devoted to their private traffic; the 
sword of judgment in the feeble hand of a fe- 
male; confederated kings threatening their 
utter extirpation; enemies, numerous, “ strong 
and lively, and hating them with a cruel ha- 
tred;” what power can dissipate the gathered 
storm? That power which says to the roar- 
ing ocean, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further, and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” ‘They fought from heaven: the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera.”* 
Behold all nature engaged in the cause of Is- 
rael’s God. The heavenly host first take up 
the quarrel; angels, legions of “angels that 
excel in strength:” “the least of whom could 
wield these elements.” The most powerful 


_and splendid parts of inanimate nature feel 


the alarm, and join their influence; “the stars 
in their courses.” The earth quickly hears 
the heaven; the waters swell and rage; 
Kishon increased, most probably, by the re- 
cent dreadful tempest which had fallen from 
the air, rises suddenly upon them, and like 
the Red Sea of old, swallows up, as in a mo- 
ment, the enemy and the avenger. 

There is a-singular force and beauty in 
the repetition of the name of the river, with 
the edition of the epithet “ancient.” It is 
natural for men to value themselves on the 
antiquity of their country, and its cities.. It 
is the fond term which, in the honest pride 
and exultation of our hearts, we affix to our 
own land; it seems to confer additional digni- 
ty and importance; we associate in the idea, 
the valour and success of former times; we 
feel our hearts attracted as to a common pa- 
rent; filial affection and brotherly love re- 
vive at the sound. In the enthusiasm of 
pious ‘and poetical inspiration, she bestows 
animation and passion on the flood; she re- 
presents it as rising in pride and joy, and 
overflowing its banks, to serve the cause of 
ancient friends, lying under the rod of inso- 
lence and oppression. And the period _pa- 
thetically closes, with the prophetess, in a 
single word, apostrophizing herself as the 
honoured, happy instrument of co-operating 
with intelligent and animated nature in 
trampling pride and cruelty into the dust. “O 
my soul, thou hast trodden down strength.” 

I have already anticipated much of what 
T had to-gay, on the subject of the glowing 


‘eulogium which Deborah pronounces on the 


conduct of “Jael the wife of Heber.” Per- 
mit me only to repeat, that in order to our 
fully adopting the sentiments of the Israel- 
itish poetess, we must be acquainted with 
F * Judges v. 20. 
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many circumstances of the case, which the 
conciseness of the sacred history enables us 
not to discover; that there is a singularity 
in the whole conduct and occasion of the bu- 
siness, which forbids it to be drawn into a 
precedent, and pleaded in ordinary cases as 
an example or an excuse, that we are to dis- 
tineuish carefully betwixt the poetic ardour 
and enthusiasm of a female bard and patriot, 
and the calm, unimpassioned praise and cen- 
sure of sound reason, or the deliberate, ap- 
probation of the God of truth, mercy, and jus- 
tice. We know certainly that God cannot 
love nor commend perfidy, cruelty, or revenge. 
But he justly may, and often does employ the 
outrageous passions of one great offender to 
punish those of another. And that through 
lgnorance, prejudice, or wilful misconception, 
the wisest of men are very incompetent 
judges of the ways and works of the Al- 
mighty. 

The winding up of the sacred poem, sug- 
gests the most satisfactory apology for the 
conduct of Jael,and accounts at thmysame time 
for the warmth of the strains in which De- 
borah celebrates that conduct. It is the hor- 
rid use which conquerors usually made of 
victory, to which I allude. The wretched 
females of the vanquished people fell a prey 
to the brutal lust of the victors. This was a 
case so common that “the mother of Sisera 
and her wise ladies” are represented as so 
lost to feminine delicacy and compassion as 
remorselessly to exult in the thought of por- 
tioning out the virgins of Israel to Sisera 
and his soldiers, as the mere instruments of 
a brutal pleasure; as an article of horrid 
booty for the lawless plunderer, “The 
mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and 
cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot 
so long in coming? why tarry the wheels of 
his chariots? Her wise ladies answered her, 
yea, she returned answer to herself, Have they 
not sped? have they not divided the prey, to 
every man a damsel or two? To Sisera a prey 
of divers colours, a prey of divers colours of 
needle-work, of divers colours of needle-work 
on both sides, meet.for the necks of them that 
take the spoil?”* Now, may we not suppose 
both Jael and Deborah animated with a holy 
indignation against the intended violators of 
their sex’s modesty and honour, and with a 
holy joy, on the defeat of their ungracious 
purpose? May we not innocently suppose a 
mixture of virtuous female spirit inspiring 
what the one acted and the other sung? Our 
pity for the fallen warrior, and his untimely, 
inglorious fate, must of course abate, when 
we consider that a righteous and merciful 
Providence, by whatever means, shortened a 
life, and stopped a career, which threatened 
the life, the virtue, the happiness of thousands. 

In personifying the character of Sisera’s 
mother and her attendants, Deborah presents 

* Judges v. 28—30 
35 
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us with a happy imitation of a passage in the 
song of Moses on the triumphant passage of 
the Red Sea; where the poet insinuates him- 
self, by a bold figure of eloquence, into the 
councils of Pharaoh, overhears their formid- 
able resolutions, and in the close of the scene, 
rejoices in seeing their counsels, once so much 
dreaded, turned into foolishness, by the grace 
and power of Heaven. “The enemy said, I 
will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the 
spoil; my lust shall be satisfied upon them ; 
- T will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy 
them. Thou didst blow with thy wind, the 
sea covered them; they sank as lead in the 
mighty waters.”* So here, Deborah brings 
in the matrons of Canaan as anticipating the 
fruits of victory, prematurely enjoying the 
triumph of the subjection of the Israelitish 
damsels to their own pride, and the pleasure 
of their warriors; and she inspirits the grati- 
tude and joy of her fair countrywomen, by 
gently hinting at the dreadful hazard which 
they had run. This too, of course, diminish- 
es our concern for the cruel disappointment 
which the mother of Sisera endured, lookme 
and looking, from her window, but still look- 
ing in vain for him ‘who was never more to 
return; expecting and expecting that linger- 
ing chariot, which the ancient river Kishon 
had long ere now swept down its stream: 
flushed with hope, only to make calamity 
more bitter. And let that hope be for ever 
blasted, which could be accomplished only 
by what humanity shudders to think of: 
Having thus enjoyed selfgratulation, and 
called forth the grateful congratulations of 
her delivered country, and with heroic ardour 
trampled on disappointed lust, insolence, and 
ambition, she now aims a nobler flight. The 
world and its transitory interests and employ- 
ments disappear. ‘The throne of God meets 
her enraptured eye. Private, personal, na- 
tional animosity are no more: all, all is lost 
in the higher, unlimited, unchanging in- 
terests of the divine glory. “So let all thine 
enemies perish, O Lord.” This is but a pro- 
phetic enunciation of what needs must be. 
After one revolution has obliterated another, 
one mortal interest swallowed another up— 
after the distinctions of Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and barbarian, bond and free are lost 
and forgotten, the honours of the divine jus- 
tice and mercy shall flourish and prevail. 
They that are afar from him; of whatever 
other name or description, shall perish; and 
the workers of iniquity shall be destroyed. 
But the pious leader of the heavenly theme, 
as if unwilling to shut up her song with an 
idea so gloomy as the awful displeasure of 
the great God against his adversaries, re- 
lieves herself and us, by taking up the more 
encouraging view of the favour of Jehovah to 
his friends, and thus she fervently breathes 
out hersoul; “ But let them that love him, be 
* Exod. xv. 9, 10. 
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as the sun when he goeth forth 
might.” ‘ 

Next to the great Lord of nature himself, 
who is, ° 


in his 


to us invisible, 


Or dimly seen, in these his lowest works; Mi.Ton. 


that glorious creature of his power, the sun, 
is the most striking and impressive of all ob- 
jects. And poets of every description have 
enriched and ennobled their compositions by 
allusions to the glorious orb of day, “ of this 
great world the eye and soul,” as the bright- 
est inanimate image of Deity here below, 
thé fountain of light, the dispenser of vital 
warmth, the parent of joy. The inspired 
sacred writers have likewise happily em- 
ployed it to represent the most glorious ani- 
mated image of God in our world, a wise 
and good man “going from strength to 
strength;” shining as a light in a dark place ; 
silently, without expectation of return, with- 
out upbraiding, in an unceasing revolution 
of diffusing happiness; aiming at resem- 
blance to his Creator by becoming a god to 
his fellow-creatures. . It is thus that Deborah 
concludes her song; with a warm effusion 
of faith, and hope, and desire, that righteous- 
ness might abound and increase, that good 
men might be in succession raised up, each 
in his day a light to his country, to mankind; 
“going forth as the sun in his: might,” from 
lustre to still higher lustre, from usefulness 
to usefulness, without diminution, and with- 
eut end. By the same simple but powerful 
imagery, the wise man represents the pro- 
eress of true goodness; “the path of the 
Just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” And Wis- 
dom itself by a similar suggestion animates 
the zeal and supports the industry of those 
who are to téach his religion to the nations 
of the earth: “ Ye are the light of the world. 
Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

. To the whole is affixed an historical note, 
short indeed, but highly interesting and im- 
portant; “* And the land had rest forty years.” 
This is the noblest eulogium of Deborah, the 
most honourable display of her talents and 
virtues. Ifthere be feelings worthy of envy, 
they are those of this exalted woman, on re- 
flecting that God had honoured her to restore 
liberty, and peace to her country; and to 
establish such a system of administration of 
justice, of civil government, of military dis- 
cipline, and of religious worship, as preserved 
the public tranquillity for forty years. How 
effectually may every individual serve the 
community! Of what importance, then, is’ 
every, the meanest individual! How lasting 
and how extensive is the influence of real 
worth! There is one way in which every 
man may be a public blessing, may become 
asaviour of his country—by cultivating the 
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private virtues of the man, and the Chris- glaring, but not less instructive h 


tian. 
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I proceed to illustrate the female cha-| ther-in-law; happy to escape the scen 
racter, its amiableness, usefulness, andj of horror and blood which are the su 
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istory. of 





Ruru, the Moabitess, and Naomi, 


importance, in persons and scenes of a ject’ of the remainder of the history of 


very different complexion; in the less! the Israelitish judges. 


® 
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Now it came to pass in the days when the judges ruled, that there was a famine in the land. And 
a certain man of Beth-lehem-judah went to sojourn in the country of Moab, he and his wife ie: 
an 


his two sons. 


eo 


And the name of the man was Elimelech, and the name of his wife Naomi, 


the name of his two sons Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrathites of Beth-lehem-judah. And they came 


into the country of Moab, and continued there. 


And Elimelech, Naomi’s husband, died; and she 


was left and her two sons. And they took them wives of the women of Moab; the name‘ of the 
one was Orpah, and the name of the other Ruth: and they dwelled there about ten years. And Mahlon 
and Chilion died also both of them; and the woman was left of her two sons, and her husband.— 


Ruta i. 1I—5. 


Tue perpetual vicissitude that prevails in 
the system of the universe, and in the con- 
duct of Providence, is adapted to the nature, 
and conducive to the happiness of man. The 
succession of day and night, alternate labour 
and repose, the variations of the changing sea- 
sons lend to each other, as it returns, its 
peculiar beauty and fitness. We are kept 
still looking forward, we are ever hovering 
on the wing of expectation, rising from at- 
tainment to attainment, pressing on to some 


future mark, pursuing some yet unpossessed. 


prize. The hireling, supported by the pros- 
pect of receiving the evening’s reward, 
cheerfully fulfils the work of the day. The 
husbandman, without regret, perceives the 
glory of summer passing away, because he 
lifts up his eyes and “ beholds the fields white 
unto the harvest;” and he submits joyfully 
to the painful toil of autumn, in contempla- 
tion of the rest and comfort he shall enjoy, 
when these same fields shall be white with 
snow. It is hunger that gives a relish to 


food; it is pain that recommends ease. The | p 


value of abundance is known only to those 
who have suffered want, and we are little 
sensible what we owe to God, for the bless- 
ing of health, till it is interrupted by sick- 
ness. 

The very plagues which mortality is heir 
to, have undoubtedly their uses and their 
ends: and the sword may be as necessary to 
draw off the gross humours of the moral 
world, as storm and tempest are to disturb 
the mortal stagnation, and to chase away the 
poisonous vapours of the natural. Weak, 
shortsighted man is assuredly unqualified to 
decide concerning the ways and works of 
infinite wisdom ; but weak, labouring, wretch- 





; oS 
ed man may surely repose unlimited confi- 
dence in infinite goodness. 


During the dreadful times when there was ; 
no king in Israel, the whole head was SOR a! 


sick, the whole heart so faint, the whole mass 


so corrupted, that an ocean of blood must be _ 


drained off, before it can be restored to sound- 
ness again. Not only one rotten limb, but 
the whole body is in danger of perishing, and 


The skilful, firm, but gentle hand of Pro 
dence takes up the instrument, cuts out the 
disease, and then tenderly binds up the bleed- 
ing wounds. Relieved from the distress of 
beholding brother lifting up the spear against 
brother, from hearing the shouts of the vic- 
tor, and the groans ofthe dying, we retire 
to contemplate and to partake of the noise- 
less scenes of domestic life; to observe the 
wholesome sorrows and guiltless joys of 
calmness and obscurity; to join in the tri- 
umphs of sensibility, and to solace in the soft 
effusions of nature; to “smile with the sim- 
le, and feed with the poor.” % 
The little history on which we are now 
entering, is one of those which every where, 
and at all seasons, must afford pleasure and 
instruction. It is a most interesting display 
of ordinary life, of simple manners, of good 
and honest hearts ; of the power of friendship 
and the rewards of virtue. It forms an im- 
portant link in the chain of Providence, and 
the history of redemption. There is perhaps 
no story that has been wrought into so many 
different forms, transfused into so many dif- 
ferent languages, accommodated to so many 
different situations, as the history of Ruth. 
It is felt, from the cottage up to the palace, 
by the rustic and the courtier, by the orphan 
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he field, and the king’s daughter. 

of taste delights in it on account 

tless structure, elegant diction, and 
judicious arrangement of the tender tale. 

he friend of virtuous sensibility delights in 
it, for the gentle emotions which it excites, 
and the useful lessons which it inculcates. 

The pious soul rejoices in it from the enlarg- 

ed, the instructive, the consolatory views of 

the Divine Providence whichit unfolds. The 
inquiring and devout,Christian prizes it, as 

"standing in connexion with the ground of 
his faith, and contributing to strengthen the 
evidence, and explain the nature of “ those 
things wherein he has been instructed,” and 
on which he rests for salvation. Happy the 

man, who, possessing all these qualities, shall 
peruse and employ it asa corrector and guide 
to the imagination, as a support to the spirit, 
as a light to the understanding, a monitor to 
- the conscience,a guard to the affections, and 
a faithful instructer to the heart. 

: The particular era of this story is not 
marked by the sacred penman, neither has 
he been directed to affix his name to his 
precious little work. In general it was not 
in the times of boisterous anarchy and wild 
uproar, that Boaz cut down his barley, and 
Ruth cleaned after the reapers. The fruits 

» field were protected to the owner by 

ity, and justice was administer- 

s in the gate. 

der that the life of man was now 











urth in order of succession from 
nd allow thirty or thirty-five years to 
the medium standard of distance from one 
generation to another, the marriage of Boaz 
with Ruth will be thrown upon the short ad- 
ministration of his townsman Ibzan, the suc- 
cessor of Jephthah, of which we have only a 
brief account: “And after him, Ibzan of 
Beth-lehem judged Israel.”* 

Samuel is generally understood to have 
written both this book and the preceding, and 
thereby to have preserved the historical series 
of events from Joshua to himself, almost un- 
broken ; and also the genealogical deduction 
of succession down to David, in whom the 
royal line of the house of Judah commenced 
altogether uninterrupted. And while we 
behold Rahab the harlot, a woman of Jericho, 
and Ruth the Moabitess, not only admitted 
to the rank of mothers in Israel, but mothers 
of a race of kings, mothers in the line of 
“ Messiah the Prince,” we are admonished 
as Peter was long afterward, on a different 
occasion, “not to call that common or un- 
clean which God hath purified.” 

’ Israel was now enjoying the blessing of 
good government, but the land is visited with 
‘a calamity which no sagacity of government 
could foresee or prevent, and no human power 
remove,—with famine. Beth-lehem itself, 
- * Judges xii. 8. 
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the house of bread, so called from the fertility 
of the circumjacent fields, sinks under the 
pressure of this sore evil, and Elimelech, one 
of the chiefs of his tribe, is, like the most. 
illustrious of his ancestors, driven to seek 
subsistence in a strange land. 
Every land according to its place on the 
globe has its peculiar climate, soil, produc- 
tion. One is watered by the clouds of hea- 
ven, another by an inundation of the waters 
of the earth. Here the rain descends ac- 
cording to no fixed law, either as to season 
or quantity, there it is measured to a drop, 
and timed toa moment. On the regularity 
or uncertainty of these distributions by the 
hand of nature, or the intervention of Provi- 
dence, depend the comfort, the very susten- 





tation of human life; on them depends all 
the variation of vegetable produce, as to 
plenty or scarcity, as to greatness, whole- 
someness, pleasantness, and their contraries. 
Hence the same country is one year as the 
garden of God, for beauty and abundance, and 
the next as the waste howling wilderness ; 
Canaan now flows with milk and honey, and 
gives bread to the full, and amon eats up its 
inhabitants. We hear an offended and a 
merciful God, by the mouth of the same 
prophet, reproving and threatening human 
thoughtlessness and ingratitude in relation 
to this interesting subject, in these glowing 
terms: “She did not know that I gave her 
corn, and wine, and oil, and multiplied her 
silver and gold, which they prepared for 
Baal ; therefore will I return and take away 
my corn in the time thereof, and my wine in 
the season thereof, and will recover my wool 
and my flax, given to cover her nakedness. 
And I will destroy her vines and her figtrees, 
of which she said,-These are my rewards 
which my lovers have given me: and I will 
make them a forest, and the beasts of the 
field shall eat them.” And thus relents the 
God_ of grace towards penitent returning 
children, “I will betroth' thee unto me in 
faithfulness, and thou shalt know the Lord. 
And it shall come to pass in that day, I will 
hear, saith the Lord, I will hear the heavens, 
and they shall hear the earth, and the earth 
shall hear the corn, and the wine and the oil, 
and they shall hear Jezreel; and I will sow 
her unto me in the earth, and I will have 
mercy on her that had not obtained mercy.” 
Such is the mysterious scale of both mercy 
and judgment. Thus universal nature is 
combined in one firm league to oppress and 
confound God’s adversary. ‘Thus every crea- 





ture, every event unites in preserving the 
existence, and promoting the happiness of 
his repenting, dutiful, obedient children. 
Elimelech seeks and finds refuge in Moab, 
for “ the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof ;” and he has given commandment, 
“ Let mine outcasts dwell with thee, Moab ;” 
and that one word disarms in an instant na- 
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_ tional animosity, represses the rage of the 

lion, quenches the violence of fire. The fi- 
gitive of Beth-lehem-judah finds kindness and 
protection among inveterate enemies; Daniel 
sleeps secure amongst the fiercest of the sa- 
vage tribes; and the three children of the 
captivity walk unhurt in the midst of tie 
flaming furnace. | 

We see, at first, nothing but one of those 
instances which every day occur, of the sad 
reverses to which individuals, families, states 
are liable; the downfal and distress of an 
ancient and reputable house, struggling with 
penury, and forced into exile; but we soon 
discover, that the Eternal eye is fixed ona 
nobler object, that the hand of omnipotence 
is preparing the materials and laying the 
foundation of a more magnificent fabric ; that 
infinite wisdom is bringing low the royal 
house of Beth-lehem, only to restore it with 
greater splendour. 

We have before us at once the cure of 
pride and of despair. Behold, O man of an 
hundred ancestors, and of an hundred thou- 
sand acres, behold Elimelech, the son of Abra- 
ham, poor and despised ; the head of the tribe 
of Judah, a stranger in a strange land, exist- 

ing through sufferance, supplied through fo- 
reign bounty ; and remember by what a brit- 
tle tenure thy privileges and possessions are 
held. Consider, child of adversity, whom no 
man knows, whom no one regards, consider 
yonder neglected, reduced, extinguished fa- 
mily, and behold from the ashes of the expiring 
pheenix, an immortal offspring arising, whose 
flight neither time nor space can limit, and 
feel thine own importance, and aim only at 
high things, and trust in omnipotence for the 
execution of its own eternal purpose. 

In a country and among a people: where 
names were not mere arbitrary sounds, but 
conveyed a meaning connected with cha- 
racter, with history, with expectation, those 
of Elimelech, “ my God is king,” and of 
his wife Naomi, “ the pleasant one,” from 
their peculiar import, must have a refe- 
rence to certain circumstances in their 
history which are not recorded. The former 
might be dictated by the spirit of pror hecy, 
and be significant, without the intention of 
them who imposed, or of him who bore it, 
of the future greatness to which the family, 
through the favour of Heaven, should arise, 
in the person of David, of Solomon, and that 

ng succession of princes which finally cen- 
tered, and wasabsorbed, in the person of hrist, 
David’s son; yet David’s Lord. The parti- 
culars of his own story that have reached us, 
are too few and too general to admit of our 
discerning any reference or application of 
his name to his character, office, or condition : 
but we know enough of the character and 
history of Naomi to justify the suitableness 
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In the disasters which befall, and the sue-_ 
cesses which attend certain familie ine 

dividuals, we behold an apparent pa y of 
distribution that confounds and overwhelms’ : 
us. Death enters into that house, passes from «. 
couch to couch, spares neither root nor branch; 
the imsatiate fiend never says it is enough. 
Whatever that poor man attempts, be the 
scheme ever so judiciously formed, ever so 
diligently prosecuted, uniformly fails; the 
windsas they change, the stars in their courses 
fight against him. The very mistakes of his 
neighbour turn out prosperously, his sails are 
always full, his children multiply, his wealth 
increases, his mountain stands strong. Is 
God therefore unwise, capricious, partial, or 
unjust? No, but we are blind, contracted, 
presumptuous. We can discern, can compre- 
hend only here and there a little fragment of 
his works, we are gone, before the event has 
explained itself; it requires the capacity, the 
eternity of God himself to take in the mighty 
whole of his plan. ; %, 
The house of Elimelech exhibits an affect- 
ing instance of the inequality we have been 
mentioning. The sad account of famine, of 
banishment, of degradation, of dependence, 
is at lenoth closed with death. Disease of _ 
body, co-operating with distress of mind, < 
bably the effect of it, shortens his days, 
terminating his own worldly mi 
fully aggravates the woes of the? 
vivors. Wretched mother, le 
alone with poverty, solitude, dai 
glect: far from friends, encomp 
enemies, loaded with the charge of two f 
less children, not more the objects of 
tion, than the sources of anxiety and care! _ 
While Elimelech lived, penury was hardly 
felt asa burden; in exile thou wert always 
at home; secluded from society, the conver- 
sation of one still dispelled the gloom. Thy. 
sons afforded only delight, because that de- 
light was participated in, by him who had a 
common interest with you in them: but all 
is now changed, every load is accumulated 
sevenfold, every comfort is embittered, every 
prospect is clouded : the past presents nothing 
but regret; the future discloses nothing but 
despair, ds 
She seems to have given up at this period 
all thoughts of returning to her native coun- 
try, and, making a virtue of dire necessity, 
attempts to naturalize her family in the land 
of Moab, by allying her sons, through mar- 
riage, to the inhabitants of the country. The 
sense of the loss she has sustained gradually 
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-yields to the lenient hand of time, and to the 


sweet hope of seeing the house of her belov- 
ed husband built up, and his name revived in 
the persons of his grandchildren. Alas! what 
is the hope of man! the flatterer has been 


only decoying her intoa greater depth of wo; 


of the appellation to her person, dispositions, = two remaining tpn one sig a“ F 
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away with stroke upon stroke ; and, 
the measure of a mother’s wretched- 


expires with them. Now she is a widow in- 
deed, and exhausted nature sinks under the 
pressure. 

It is the opinion of many interpreters, that 
the premature death of the young men was 
a judgment from heaven to punish their ille- 
gal intermarriage with strange and idolatrous 
women. It becomes not man to judge; and we 
know that-God executeth only righteous judg- 
ment ; and in wrath still remembers mercy. 

Thus in three short lines the sacred his- 
torian has delivered a tragic tale that comes 
home to the bosom of every one that possesses 
a spark of sensibility. It isa domestic story ; 
it represents scenes which may, which do 
happen every day. It admonishes every one 
in how many points he is vulnerable, how de- 
fenceless he is against the thunderbolts of 
Heaven. It awfully displays the evil of sin, 
and the wrath of God against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of man. If such be the 
temporal effects of his vengeance, how bitter 
must be the cup which: his just displeasure 
mingles for incorrigible offenders, in a state 
of final retribution! How pleasing to reflect 
that trials of this sort do not always flow from 
anger, that they are the wholesome severity 
of a father, that they aim at producing real 
good, that they in the issue really “ yield 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness.” The 
darkness of night at length yields to the glo- 
rious orb of day, the shadow of death is turn- 
ed into the morning, and the desolate is as 
she who hath an husband. 

This makes way for the introduction of the 
heroine of this eventful history ; and we be- 
come interested in her from the very first 
moment. The Jewish writers, to heighten 
our respect for Ruth, perhaps from a pitiful 
desire to exalt their’own ancestry, make her 
the daughter of a king of Moab, and as they 
are never timorous in making assertions, or 
forming conjectures on such occasions, they 
tell you her father was Eglon, whom Ehud 
slew. . It is hardly probable that a prince of 
that country would have given his daughter 
in marriage toa needy adventurer who had 
banished himself from his country through 
necessity. But of little importance is it whe- 
ther she were born a princess or no. Nature 
has adorned her with qualities such as are 
not always to be found in the courts of kings ; 
qualities which-best adorn high birth, and 
which ennoble obscurity and indigence ; fide- 


lity and attachment; a soul capable of fond | 


respect for departed worth, and living virtue: 
magnanimity to sacrifice every thing the 
heart holds dear, to decency, friendship, and 
religion; magnanimity to encounter, with- 
out repining, painful toil, and humiliating de- 
pendence, in fulfilling the duties of gratitude, 
humanity, and piety. How eloquent is she 
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when she speaks, how great when she says 
nothing, how transcendantly exalted in all 
she thinks, speaks, and acts! With what di- 
vine art, shall I say, is she introduced in 
the sacred drama After we have been melt- 
ed into pity by the calamities of Naomi’s fa- 
mily, and seen the widowed mourner sinking 
under wave upon wave ; and the prospect of 
progeny, the last darling hope ofan Israelitish 
matron, rudely torn from her, lo an angel in 
the form of a damsel of Moab, a. mourner and 
a widow like herself, appears to comfort her, 
and makes her to know by sweet experience 
that he, that she, has not lost all, who has 
found a kind and faithful friend. What is the 
sound of the trumpet, and a long train of mute 
and'splendid harbingers, compared to the sim- 
ple preparation of unaffected nature! Let us 
wait her approach in silent expectation ; and 
muse on what is past. 

Behold one generation of men goeth and 
another cometh; one planet arising as another 
sets, every human advantage balanced by 
its corresponding inconveniency, every loss 
compensated by a comfort that grows outof it. 

Behold the purpose of the Eternal mind 
maintaining its ground amidst all the toss- 
ings and tempests of this troubled ocean, 
triumphing over opposition, serving and pro- 
moting itself by the wrath of man and the 
malice of hell, out of darkness rising into 
lustre, “ out of weakness made strong,” by 
the energy of the great first cause, acquiring 
life, vigour, and prosperity from the extinction 
of means, from the destruction and death of 
secondary causes. . 

Attend to the great leading object of 
divine revelation, to which all refer, to which 
all are subservient, in which all are absorbed 
and lost. Iwill make mention of Abraham, 
Tsaac, and Jacob; of Mosesand the prophets ; 
of Boaz and Ruth; “I will make mention of 
Rahab and Babylon to them that know me; 
behold Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia ; 
this man was born there; and of. Zion it 
shall be said, this man was born in her: and 
the Highest himself shall establish her. The 
Lord shall count, when he writeth up the 
peopl That this man was born there.” 
May our names be written in the Lamb’s 
book of life, among the living in Jerusalem! 

The introduction of these personages and 
events, one after another, were remote steps 
of the preparation of the gospel of peace. 
And every person now born into the church 
of Christ, and every event now taking place 
in the administration of human affairs, is a 
little space in the great scale of eternal 
Providence, and a gradual preparation for the 
final consummation of all things. Let “thy 
kingdom come,” O God! Let Satan’s king- 
dom be destroyed ; let the kingdom of grace 
be advanced, ourselves and others brought 
into and preserved in it, and let the kingdom 
of glory be hastened! Amen! 
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And they lift up their voice and wept again: and Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto 
her. And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her people, and unto her gods: return 
thou after thy sister-in-law. And Ruth said, Entreat me not*to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God: where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me. When she saw that she was steadfastly 
minded to go with her, then she left speaking unto her—Ruru i. 14—18. ¥ 


Tue calm, untumultuous, unglaring scenes 
of private life, afford less abundant matter 
for the pen of the historian, than intrigues 
of state, senatorial contention, or the tremen- 
dous operations of the tented field, but they 
supply the moralist and the teacher of reli- 
gion with more pleasing, more ample, and 
more generally interesting topics of useful 
information, and salutary instruction. What 
princes are, what statesmen meditate, what 
heroes achieve, is rather an object of curio- 
sity than of utility. They never can become 
examples to the bulk of mankind, It is when 
they have descended from their public emi- 
nence, when they have retired to their pri- 
vate and domestic station, when the poten- 
tate is lost in the man, that they become 
objects worthy of attention, patterns for 
imitation, or beacons set up for admonition 
and caution. 

For the same reason the meek, the modest, 
the noiseless exhibition and exercise of fe- 
male excellence, occupy a smaller space in 
the annals of human nature than the noisy, 
bustling, forensic pursuits and employments 
of the other sex. But when feminine worth 

‘is gently drawn out of the obscurity which 
it loves, and advantageously placed in the 
light which it naturally shuns, O how amia- 
ble, how irresistible, how attractive itis! A 
wise and good woman shines, by not seek- 
ing to shine; is most eloquent when she is 
silent, and obtains all her will, by yielding, 
by submission, by patience, by self-denial. 

Scripture as it excels in every thing, so it 
peculiarly excels in delineating and unfold- 
ing the female character, both in respect of 
the quantity exhibited, and of the delicacy, 
force, and effect of the design. We have 
already seen this exemplified, in a variety 
of instances in the dignified, conjugal at- 
tachment and respect, in the matron-like 
conscious, impatient superiority of Sarah— 
in the maternal partiality, eagerness, and 
address of Rebekah—in the jealous discon- 
tent and impatience of Rachel—in the win- 
ning condescension, and. the melting com- 
miseration of Pharoah’s daughter—in the 
patriotic ardour, the prophetic elevation, the 
magisterial dignity of Deborah, the wife of 








Lapidoth—in the unrelenting firmness, and 
the daring, enterprising spirit of Jael, the 
wife of Heber. 

Female vice and worthlessness are deli- 
neated.on the sacred page with equal skill, 
truth, and justice, from the insolence of Ha- 
gar, and the treachery of Delilah, down to 
the implacable vengeance of Herodias, and 
the insatiate cruelty of her accursed daugh- 
ter. 

Three more female portraits are now pre- 
sented for our inspection, and our improve- 
ment; all expressive of characters essen- 
tially different, all possessing features of 
Striking resemblance, all exhibiting qualities 
which create and keep alive an interest, all 
copies from nature, all pourtrayed by the 
hand of him who knows what is m man. 

We have witnessed the wretchedness and 
sympathized in the sorrows of Naomi, my 


| pleasant one, reduced from rank and fulness 


to obscurity and indigence, banished from 
her country and friends, a stranger in a 
strange land, robbed of her husband, bereaved 
of her children; having no protector save 
Heaven, no hope or refuge but in the peace- 
ful grave. Behold the thrice widowed mourn- 
er bowing the head, and hiding the face in 
silent grief. She is dumb, she opens not 
her mouth, because the Lord hath done it. 
The miserable partners of her wo only in- 
crease and embitter it. ‘Two young women, 
like herself widows, childless, comfortless; 
fondly attached to her, and tenderly beloved 
by her, because fondly attached to. the 
memory of their husbands; but their mutual 
affection rendered a-punishment, not a plea- 
sure, by the pressure of poverty and the 
bitterness of neglect. At length she is 
roused from the stupefaction of grief by 
tidings from her country, from her dear 
native city, and a ray of hope dispels the 
gloom of her soul. She “ hears in the coun- 
try of Moab how that the Lord had visited 
his people in giving them bread.” __ 

In the wisdom and goodness of Providence, 
there is a healing balm provided for every 
wound. The lenient hand of time soothes 
the troubled soul to:peace ; the agitation of 
the mind at last wearies it out, and lulls it 
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asleep, and its weakness becomes its strength. 
Though in misery we cleave to the love of 
life, and having lost our comforts one after 
another, we are still enabled to look forward 
with fond expectation to a new source of 
joy, and when all temporal hope is extin- 
guished, and reluctantly given up, the spirit 
asserts its own immortality, and rests in hope 
beyond the grave. Naomi is reduced toa 
melancholy, mortifying alternative; of con- 
tinuing a poor, deserted exile in the land of 
Moab, or of returning to Beth-lehem-judah, 
stripped of all her wealth, all her glory; to 
be an object, at best, of pity, perhaps of con- 
tempt. On this however she resolves, flat- 
tering herself that change of place and 
change of objects may alleviate her distress. 

The two young Moabitesses, in uniting 
themselves to men of Israel, had renounced 
their own kindred and country, perhaps their 
native gods; and therefore listen with joy to 
the proposal of their mother-in-law, to return 
to Canaan. It is the more pleasing to observe 
this union of sentiment and affection, that 
the relation in question is seldom found fa- 
vourable to cordiality and harmony. It fur- 
nishes a presumptive proof of the goodness 
of all the three, and they had indeed a most 
mournful bond of union among themselves— 
common loss, common misery: and the heart 
seems to have felt and acknowledged the 
ties which alliance had formed and the hand 
of death had rivetted. 

Behold then the mother and her daughters 
turning their back on the painfully pleasing 
scenes of joys and sorrows past, unattended, 
unprotected, unbefriended, disregarded, as 
sad a retinue as ever wandered from place 
to place. They are hardly in motion from 
their place, when Naomi, penetrated with a 
lively sense of gratitude for friendship so 
generous and disinterested, overwhelmed 
with the prospect of the still greater misery 
in which these dutiful young women were 
about to involve themselves, from their love 
to her, and unwilling to be outdone in kind- 
ness, earnestly entreats them to return home 
again, urging upon them every consideration 
that reason, that affection, that prudence could 
suggest, to induce them to separate from a 
wretch so friendless and forlorn, so helpless, 
so hopeless as herself. 'T'o suffer alone is now 
all the consolation she either expects or 
seems to wish; the destitute condition of 
these sisters in affliction, is now her heaviest 
burden. Indeed the situation of these three 
female pilgrims has in it something wonder- 
fully pathetic and interesting. There they 
are upon the road, on foot, with all the weak- 

ness, ignorance, timidity, uncertainty, and 

irresolution of their sex ; not knowing which 
way to bend their course, exposed to the 
craft, violence, or insult of every one they 
met; sinking under the recollection of what 
they had endured, shrinking from the appre- 








hension of what might yet be before them: 
attempting to comfort each other, and, in 
that, every one seeking some slender conso- 
lation for herself. ‘Think on the failure of 
bread, on the failure of money, on the ap- 
proaches of night, on the natural terrors and 
dangers of darkness, on the savageness of 
wild beasts, and the more formidable sa- 
vageness of wicked men. Think on the un- 
kindness and indifference of an unfeeling 
world, and the darker frowns of angry Hea- 
ven. We are disposed to weep while we 
reflect on Jacob, a fugitive from his father’s 
house, composing his head to rest upona pillow 
of stone, under the canopy of the open sky; at 
reflecting on Joseph, torn from his father’s 
embrace, sold into slavery, cast into a dun- 
geon; but I find here something infinitely 
more deplorable. They were men, flushed 
with youthful spirits, with youthful hope: the 
vigour of their minds had not been broken 
down by the iron hand of affliction, their 
prospects were enlivened with the promises 
and visions of the Almighty; but these un- 
happy wanderers have drunk deep of the cup 
of adversity; their society is worse than 
solitude, despair hangs over all their future 
prospects. Stand still and shed the tear of 
compassion over them, ye daughters of afflu- 
ence, prosperity, and ease, who start at a 
shadow, who scream at the sight of a harmless 
mouse, who tremble at the rustling of a leaf 
shaken by the wind; ye who never knew the 
heart of a stranger, the keen biting of the 
wind of heaven, the stern aspect of hunger, 
the surly blow, or scornful look of pride and 
cruelty. Or rather, weep over them, ye 
whose wounds are still bleeding, to whom 
wearisome days and nights have been ap- 
pointed, who by the experience of misery, 
have learned to pity and to succour the 
miserable. May the God of mercy, the friend 
of the orphan, the judge of the widow, the 
refuge of the distressed, have mercy upon 


them, and conduct them in safety to their 


desired haven. 

Which shall we most admire, the gene- 
rosity and disinterestedness of the mother, or 
the steadiness, spirit, and resolution of the 
daughters? How pleasurable is strife of a 
certain kind, the strife of good will, of mag- 
nanimity, of gratitude, of piety, of self- 
denial! The language, the sentiments, are 
the language and sentiments of nature, they 
flow from the heart, and reach the heart, 
‘*‘ And Naomi said unto her too daughters-in- 
law, Go, return each to her mother’s house: 
the Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have 
dealt with the dead, and with me. The Lord 
grant you that ye may find rest, each of you, 
in the house of her husband. Then she 
kissed them. And they lift up their voice 
and wept.”* 

The good woman herself admits that 

* Ruthi. 8,9 
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enough of respect has been paid to filial and! 
conjugal tenderness; she wishes and prays, 
as a recompence for their kindness to the 
living, and devotedness to the memory of the 
dead, more lasting and more auspicious con- 
nexions with husbands of their own country. 
She proposes not, recommends not the affect- 
ed, constrained, involuntary retirement and 
sequestration of prudish, squeamish virtue; 
and they, on their part, assume no unnatural 
airs of immortal grief; they form no flimsy 
suspicious vows of undeviating, unalterable 
attachment; make no clamourous, unmean- 
ing, deceptious protestation of love extin- 
guished, and never to be rekindled, the piti- 
ful artifice of little minds to flatter them- 
selves, and catch the admiration of others. 
How much more emphatical the silent, un- 
protesting reply of Orpah and Ruth! “She 
kissed them ; and they lift up their voice and 
wept.” What charming eloquence is heard, 
is seen, is felt in those tears! Have these 
lovely damsels less regard for their departed 
lords, are they more eager to form new alli- 
ances, that they say nothing? I cannot be- 
lieve it. Noisy grief is quickly over, soon 
spends itself. Sincerity seldom calls in the 
aid of exclamation, vehemence, and vows; 
but dubious, staggering fidelity is glad to 
support itself with the parade of wo, and 
the pomp of declamation. 

Their persevering, determined, unprotest- 
ing friendship but endears them the more to 
their venerable parent, and inclines her the 
more powerfully to resist their inclination, 
and prevent the sacrifice which they were 
disposed to make; and again she has recourse 
to more earnest and tender expostulation, 
resolved to offer up a noble sacrifice to ma- 
ternal tenderness in her turn. “And Naomi 
said, Turn again, my daughters: why will ye 
go with me? are there yet any more sons in 
my womb, that they may be your husbands? 
Turn again, my daughters, go your way; for 
Tam too old to have an husband. If I should 
say, I have hope, if I should have-a husband 
also to-night, and should also bear sons; 
would ye tarry for them till they were grown! 
would ye stay for them from having hus- 
bands? nay, my daughters: for it grieveth 
me much for your sakes, that the hand of the 
Lord is gone out against me.”* 

What sweet touches of unsophisticated na- 
ture press upon the heart, in perusing this 
addréss! beyond the pomp and power of art 
to reach. Who is not melted at hearing the 
undissembled wailings of a good and honest 
mind, mourning for others, not itself c calmly 
surrendering its own interest in the joys of 
life, but anxiously desirous to procure and 
preserve them for those whom she loved as 
her own soul; nobly resigning that cordial 
of cordials, virtuous friendship, when it could 
not be enjoyed but to the detriment of those 

: * Ruth i. 11—13. 
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who felt and expressed it; composed to the 
prospect and suifering of solitary anguish, . 
provided her amiable children were restored © 
to the rank, affluence, and comfort which they 
so well deserved. How poor and contempt- 
ible are the contentions for precedency-and 
pre-eminence, the emulation of fortune and 
dress, the rage of admiration and conquest 
compared to this! How pleasant is it to see 
an humble fortune dignified and supported by 
generosity and greatness of mind! 

The touchstone is now applied to the affec- 
tion of the two sisters, and their characters 
and merits are finally disclosed. Orpah suf- 
fers herself to be persuaded; with regret we 
behold her resolution overcome; we behold 
her separating from her mother-in-law, with 
the valedictory kiss of peace, and returning 
to her own country and her gods; and we 
hear of her no more. But Ruth cleaves to 
her new choice, unmoved by the example of 
her sister, or the entreaties of her mother, 
she persists in her purpose; the desertion of 
Orpah only knits her heart the faster to her 
adopted parent, and in words far sweeter than 
the nightingale’s song, she breathes out her 
unalterable resolution to live and to die with 
her. How could Naomi find in her heart to 
make another attempt to shake off so lovely 
acompanion? How delighted must she have 
been, in yielding the triumph of kindness to 
a pleader so irresistible. “And Ruth said, 
Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee: for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God: where thou diést, will 
I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.’* 

The mother is every way outdone, over- 
come, and contends no longer—to persist far- 
ther had been cruelty, not friendship: and 
thus mutual sympathy and deliberate choice 
have, under the direction of all-ruling Provi- 
dence, formed an union dearer than the ties 
of interest, or even the bonds of nature know : 
and thus the same breath which extinguish- 
es the fainter spark, blows up the stronger 
into a purer, brighter flame; and thus the 
God who has all hearts and all events in his 
hand, ever rears a refuge for the miserable, 
provides a remedy against despair, and ex- 
tracts a precious essence from calamity, which 
operates its own cure. ‘ When she saw that 
she was steadfastly minded to go with her, 
then she left speaking unto her.”+ And thus 
Ruth stands without an equal, without a ri- 
val, And how has she gained the glorious 
superiority over a sister? By a lofty tone 
and an overbearing spirit, by the poisoned 
whisper, and thé dark insinuation ; by smooth- 
ness of forehead and malignity of heart? "No, 
but by perseverance in well-doing, and ad- 

* Ruth i. 16, 17. { Ruth i. 18. 
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herance to rectitude; by modest firmness, 
and heart-affecting simplicity; by undissem- 
bled affection, and unaffected piety. iO good- 
ness, how pure, how sincere, how satisfactory 
are the honours which crown thy head, and 
dilate thy heart! 4 

It is impossible to tire in contemplating an 
object so transcendantly excellent. In that 
fair form all the feminine virtues and graces 
love to reside. We have pointed out some of 
them ; let us meditate for a moment, on that 
which is the crown and glory of all the rest. 
Estimable for her conjugal fidelity, and filial 
attachment; great in her voluntary renunci- 
ation of the world, and patient submission to 
poverty, hardship, and contempt; how super- 
latively great, how supremely estimable does 
she appear, arrayed in the robe of unfeigned 
piety, and triumphant faith in God! The 
world may perhaps condemn her for prefer- 
ring the society, country, and prospects of so 
poor a woman as Naomi to the friendship of 
her own kindred, the possessions of her native 
home, the allurements of present ease and 
comfort. Had she conferred with flesh and 
blood, how very different had the decision 
been! But the same divine principle which 
caused Moses to “refuse to be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter ;” and which taught him 
“to esteem the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt,” deter- 
mined this amiable creature to withhraw 
from the companions of her youth, the protec- 
tion of her father’s house, and the religious 
worship of her ancestors; and to follow a des- 
titute forlorn widow from country to country, 
to cast her subsistence upon the care of Pro- 
vidence, and to look for her reward beyond 
the grave. 

Observe these distinct qualities of the re- 
ligious principle by which she was actuated. 

I. It was deliberate, the result of reflection, 
comparison, and choice, not the prejudice of 
education, the. determination of self-interest, 
nor the momentary effect of levity and ca- 
price. Her prejudices, her partialities, her 
worldly interests were all clearly on the other 
side. The idolatrous rites of Moab were fas- 
cinating to a young mind, not yet beyond a 
taste for pleasure; the aspect of the religion 
of Canaan was rather ungainly and forbidding, 
and to adopt it implied the renunciation of all 
that the heart naturally holds dear. . When 
she therefore thus solemnly affirms, “ Your 
God shall be my God,” it is in effect saying, 
“I have counted the cost, I know whom I 
have believed. J have opened my mouth un- 
to the Lord, and I cannot go back. I have 
subscribed with my hand to the God of Jacob. 
Blessed be the day that I came into connex- 
ion with an Israelitish family. It has indeed 
cost me many tears, pierced through my heart 
with many sorrows, it is banishing me from 
my dear native clime, from the endearments 
of parental affection, from ease, honour, and 
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abundance, driving me among strangers, ex- 
posing me to struggle with uncertainty, anx- 
iety, necessity, neglect, and scorn; but my 
resolution is fixed, none of these things move 
me; every sacrifice, every loss, every disgrace 
is infinitely more than compensated by ha- 
ving Israel’s God for my God.” Which leads 
to observe a 

Second feature of Ruth’s religious charac- 
ter; it was steady and persevering. It might 
at first have been mere respect for the opi- 
nions and practice of the husband of her 
youth; the mere decency that suited an 
adopted daughter of Israel; but this had 
long ceased to be a motive; had it amounted 
but to this, it had been buried in the grave 
of her departed lord; but what was at first 
complaisance and decency, grows up into 
inquiry, inquiry produces hesitation, and 
more serious inquiry, this improves into con- 
viction, and conviction is followed by a de- 
termination not to be moved or shaken, and 
she continues steadfast to the end. Her 
constancy, it must be allowed, was put to 
severe trials. Orpah has gone back, Naomi 
carries her expostulation up to importunity, 
I had almost said, to. downright violence ; 
the difficulties and hardships of the way 
were increasing, not diminishing upon her. 
Had not “the heart been established by 
grace,” so many, such accumulated discou- 
ragements, must have subdued the ardour of 
her spirit, and sent her back after her sister ; 
but she has put her hand to the plough, and 
must not look back. Observe, she does not 
attempt to reason, does not oppose argument 
to argument, but, “ being fully persuaded in 
her own mind,” adheres firmly to her point, 
and argues irresistibly by not arguing at all, 
and prevails by entreaty. See that your cause 
be good, my fair friend, persist in it, prose- 
cute it thus, and be assured of the victory. 

II. Observe finally as Ruth’s religious 
principle was deliberate, was steady and 
persevering, so it was lively, efficacious, 
practical, We hear nothing of the prattle 
of piety, nothing of the violence of a young 
and a female proselyte, no question of doubt- 
ful disputation introduced, about places and 
modes of worship, about Jerusalem and this 
mountain, nothing of the religion that floats 
merely in the head, and bubbles upon the 
tongue ; no, her religion is seen, not heard, 
it “works by love, it purifies the heart, it 
overcomes the world.” It offers. up.a grand 
sacrifice unto God, the body and spirit, affec- 
tion, and substance, youth, beauty, parentage, 
the pleasures, and the pride of life. Let me 
see a single instance of this sort, and I will 
believe the convert more in earnest, than by 
exhibiting all the wordy zeal of a thousand 
polemics. 

Indeed it is by action that this truly excel- 
lent woman expresses all her inward feelings. 
Her affection to her husband is not heard in 
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loud lamentation over his tomb, but in cleay- 
ing to all that remained of him, his mother, 
his people, his country, and his God. Her 
affection to his mother is not expressed in the 
set phrase of condolence and compliment ; 
but in adhering to her when all had forsaken 
her, in labouring for her subsistence, in sub- 
mitting to her counsel: and her reverence 
for his God is manifested not merely in 
adopting the language, and observing the 
rites of Canaan, bat in relinquishing for ever, 
and with abhorrence, the gods beyond the 
flood, and every thing connected with their 
abominable rites. 

Every circumstance of the case and cha- 
racter under review, administers plain and 
important instruction. And, being a case in 
ordinary life, Ruth stands forth a pattern 
and instructer to young persons, in parti- 
cular, whose situation may resemble her 
own. 

Young woman, you may have married intoa 
strange family. _ You have, of course, adopt- 
ed the kindred, the pursuits, the friendships, 
and to a certain degree, the religion of your 
husband. It is your duty, and you will find 
it your interest, to let him and his connexions 
know, from your general deportment, that 
you are satisfied with the choice which you 
have made. Learn to give up your own pre- 
judices in favour of country, of parentage, of 
customs, of opinions. Unless where the sa- 
cred rights of conscience are concerned, 
deem no sacrifice too great for the mainte- 
nance or restoration of domestic peace. As 
far as lieth in you, “whither he goeth, go 
thou ; and lodge where he lodgeth; let his 
sep be thy people, and his God thy God.” 
fou will thereby preserve and secure his 
affection; you will harmonize family in- 
terests and intimacies, instead of disturbing 
them : if yours be the better religion, this is 
the way to bring over to it the man of no 
religion, or of an erroneous one; and if it be 
the worse, your relinquishing it, on convic- 
tion, will be at once a token of conjugal 
affection, a mark of good understanding, and 
a reasonable service toward God. 

Have you had, in early life, the calamity 
of becoming a widow? It is a distressing, 
a delicate situation. It calls for every 
maxim of prudence, every counsel of friend- 
ship, every caution of experience, every sup- 
port of piety. If you are a mourner indeed, 
you are already guarded against affectation; 
you will find rational and certain relief in 
attending to, and performing the duties of 
your station. You will neither seek a hasty 
cure of sorrow by precipitately plunging 
into the world, nor attempt an unnatural pro- 
longation of it by affected retirement and 
sequestration. The tongue will utter no 
rash vows; the pang of separation will dic- 
tate no ensnaring resolutions; the will of 
‘Providence will be respected, obeyed, fol- 
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lowed. Respect for the dead is best ex- 
pressed by dutifulness to the living. 

You have before you an useful example of 
firmness blended with female softness, of 
resolution heightened and adorned by sensi- 
bility. Lately, like Ruth, you had one who 
thought and acted for you ; one who joyfully 
endured the burden and heat of the day, that 
your body and mind might enjoy repose. 
But now necessity is laid upon you. You 
must awake, and arise to think and act for 
yourself. And here, as in every case, Nature 
has annexed the recompense to the duty. 
The mental powers are enfeebled, and at 
length destroyed, by disuse and inaction. 
Exertion invigorates the mind, and composes 
by directing it. The listlessness of indolence 
undermines health; the activity of useful 
employment is the simplest and most infalli- 
ble medicine for bodily complaints. And 
the most direct road to an honourable and 
happy second connexion, probably, is, to 
guard carefully against all vehement expres- 
sion of either inclination or aversion, on the 
subject. 

All these, however, are merely lessons of 
prudence, adapted to the life that now is; 
and, however important in themselves, unless 
aided and supported by a higher principle, 
will constitute, at most, the decent kins- 
woman, or the respectable sufferer. In Ruth 
we have this higher principle likewise beau- 
tifully exemplified—rational, modest, unaf- 
fected piety. True religion sits well on per- 
sons of either sex, and in all situations; but 
its aspect is peculiarly amiable in a female 
form, and in particular situations. Youth, 
beauty, and sorrow united, present a most 
interesting object—a daughter weeping at 
a parent’s tomb; a mother mourning over 
“the babe that milked her,” and “ refusing 
to be comforted ;” a widow embracing the 
urn which contains the ashes of the husband 
of her youth—in all their affliction we are 
afflicted, we cannot refrain from mingling 
our tears with theirs. Let religion be infused 
into these lovely forms, and mark how the 
interest rises, how the frame is embellished, 
how the deportment is ennobled! The eye 
of that dutiful child is turned upward, her 
heart is delivered from oppression, her trem- 
bling lips pronounce, “ When my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.” . “My Father who art in 
Heaven!” The mother withdraws from the 
breathless clay, reconciled to the stroke which 
bereaved her, “ goes her way, and eats bread, 
and her countenance is no more sad,” for her 
Maker has said to her,“Why weepest thou? 
and why eatest thou not? and why is thy heart 
grieved? Am not I better to thee than ten 
sons?” The widowed mourner “ givesher mor- 
tal interest up ; and makes her God her all.” 

Young woman, whatever thy condition 
may be; whether thou art in thy father’s 
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house, or married to an husband; at home, 
or ina strange land; in society or soli- 
tude; followed or neglected; be this thy 
monitor, this thy guide, this thy refuge— 
“The love of God shed abroad in thy 
heart;” “the fear of God which is the be- 
ginning of wisdom;” “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.” How- 
ever easy, gentle, flexible, complying, in 
other respects, where your religious princi- 
ples, where the testimony of a good con- 
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science, where your duty to your Creator 
are concerned, be firm and resolute, “be 
steadfast and unmoveable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord.” Thus shall youth 
be guarded, and beauty adorned; thus shall 
society be sweetened, and solitude cheered ; 
thus shall prosperity be sanctified, and adver- 
sity soothed; thus shall life, even to old age 
and decay, be rendered useful and respect- 
able; and thus shall death and the grave be 
stripped of all that is terrible in them. 
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So they went until they came to Beth-lehem. And it came to pass when they were come to Beth-lehem, 
that all the city was moved about them; and they said, Is this Naomi? And she said unto them, Call 
me not Naomi, call me Mara: for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I went out full, and 
the Lord hath brought me home again empty: why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath testi- 


fied against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me ? 


So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess her 


daughter-in-law with her, which retumed out of the country of Moab. And they came to Beth-lehem 
in the beginning of barley-harvest—RurTa 1. 19—22. 


Or the calamities to which human life is 
exposed, a few only are to be accounted real 
evils: the rest are imaginary and fantasti- 
cal. Want of health is real wo; but what 
proportion do the hours of pain and sick- 
ness bear to the years of ease, and comfort, 
and joy? Want of bread is real distress, but 
it is very seldom the work of nature, and 
therefore ought not, in justice, to be intro- 
duced into the list of the unavoidable ills 
which flesh is heir to. The loss of friends is 
a sore evil, but even wounds from this sharp- 
pointed weapon are closed at length, by the 
gentle hand of time, and the tender consola- 
tions of religion. 

Whence then the unceasing, the univer- 
sal murmurings of discontent, of desire, of 
impatience? Men fix their standard of feli- 
city too high; and all they have attained 
goes for nothing, because one darling object 
is still out of reach} or they groan and sigh 
under the weight of some petty disaster, 
which scarce deserves the name; while ten 
thousand substantial blessings are daily fall- 
ing on their heads unnoticed, unacknow- 
ledged, unenjoyed. Compare, O man, thy 
possessions with thy privations, compare thy 
comforts with thy deserts, compare thy con- 
dition with thy neichbour’s, consider how 
far, how very far thy state is on this side 
worst, and learn to give God thanks. Re- 
pine not that some wants are unsupplied, 
that some griefs are endured, that some de- 
signs have been frustrated, while so many 
unmerited good things are left, while hope 
remains, while there is recourse to Heaven. 
Behold these two forlorn wanderers, widow- 


ed, friendless, destitute, and cease from thy 
complaints, and stretch out thy hand to suc- 
cour the miserable. 

In the glorious strife of affection, Ruth 
has nobly prevailed. Impelled by the fond 
recollection of endearments past, and now 
no more—prompted by filial duty and ten- 
derness to the mother of her choice, attracted, 
animated, upheld by the powers and pros- 
pects of religion, she composedly yields up 
her worldly all, takes up her cross, and 
bears it patiently along from Moab to Beth- 
lehem-judah. The history is silent on the 
subject of their journey. It is easy to con- 
ceive the anxieties, the terrors, the fatigues, 
the sufferings of female travellers, on a route 
of at least a hundred and twenty miles 
across the Amon, across the Jordan, over 
mountains, through solitudes, without a pro- 
tector, without a guide, without money. 
But that God who is the friend of the desti- 
tute, and the refuge of the miserable, that 
God who was preparing for them infinitely 
more than they could ask, wish, or think, 
suides and guards them by the way, and 
brings them at length to their desired rest- 
ing place. 

These are not the only female pilgrims 
whom the sacred page has presented to our 
view, advancing by slow and painful stages 
to Beth-lehem of Judah. Upwards of thir- 
teen hundred years after this period we be- 
hold astill more illustrious traveller, and in 
circumstances still more delicate, on the road 
from Nazareth of Galilee, to her native city ; 
but not to take possession of the inheritance 
of her fathers, not to repose in the lap of 
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ease and indulgence, not to deposit the 
anxieties of approaching childbirth in the 
bosom of a fond and sympathizino parent; 
but to know the heart of a stranger, to feel 
the bitterness of unkindness and neglect; 
so friendless that not a door would open to 
receive her, so poor that she cannot purchase 
the accommodations of an inn, overtaken by 
nature’s inevitable hour, “she brings forth 
her first-born son in a stable, and lays him in 
the manger, because there was no room for 
them in the inn.” But through such humi- 
liating circumstances of meanness and po- 
verty, what a display of glory and magnifi- 
cence was the arm of Jehovah preparing ! 
What an important station do the simple 
annals of these poor women hold in the 
history of mankind! What celebrity, in the 
eyes of all nations, have they conferred on 
Beth-lehem, on their country! How a thou- 
sand years shrink into a point, before that 
God who “sees the end from the begin- 
ning!” How the purposes of Heaven are 
accomplished to an iota, to one tittle! How 
places and times are determined of Him who 
saith, as one having authority, “ My coun- 
sel shall stand, and I will fulfil all my 
pleasure.” 

One of the advantages, and not the least, 
of travelling abroad, is the joy which the 
thought of returning home inspires; but this 
is a consolation which Naomi’s return is not 
permitted to enjoy. She brings back no 
treasures to purchase attention, to command 
respect, to excite envy. She is accompa- 
nied with no husband, no son, to maintain 
her cause, or cheer her solitude. She brings 
back nothing but emptiness, dereliction, and 
tears. A great part of her ancient acquaint- 
ance and friends are gone, as well as her 
own family. Those who remain hardly know 
her again, so much are her looks impaired 
and disfigured with grief. A new genera- 
tion has arisen, to whom she is an utter 
stranger, and who are utter strangers to her. 
But in a little city, a trifling event makes a 
great noise. The curiosity of the whole 
town is excited by the appearance of these 
two insignificant fugitives; and various we 
may suppose were the inquiries set on foot, 
the conjectures formed, the remarks made, 
the censures passed, on their account. This 
is the never-failing inconveniency of incon- 
siderable places. Where there is abundance 
of idleness, abundance of ill-nature, every 
man is a spy upon his neighbour, every one 
is at leisure to attend to the affairs of an- 
other, because he is but half occupied by his 
own. We have here enough of inquiry, 
enough of wonder, but not a single word of 
compassion, of kindness, of hospitality; and 
Naomi might have gone without a roof to 
shelter her head, or a morsel of bread to sus- 
tain sinking nature, but for the industry and 
attachment of her amiable daughter-in-law ! 
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Base, unfeeling world, that can feast itself 
on the orphan’s tears, and the widow’s sorrow ! 
See, there they are, every one from his own 
business, or rather his own idleness, to stare 
and talk a wretched woman out of counte- 
nance; the whisper goes round, the finger 
points, the scandal of ten years standing is 
revived, and a new colouring is given to it. 
Affected pity and real inditference wound 
the heart which God himself has just bruised! 
whose husband and children he has taken 
to himself. The wretched mourner seems 
to feel it; she bursts into an agony of grief, 
and thus vents the bitterness of her soul, 
“Call me not Naomi, call me Mara: for the 
Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. 
I went out full, and the Lord hath brought 
me home again empty: why then call ye 
me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath testified 
against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted 
me?’’* What simple, but what forcible lan- 
guage the heart speaks! She dwells on the 
minute circumstances of her case, takes up 
her own name as a theme of wo, changes 
the fond appellation of parental affection, of 
parental hope, Naomi, on which Providence 
had poured out the wormwood and gall of 
disappointment, into one better adapted to her 
tragical history. The past presents nothing 
but happiness passed away asa shadow; rank, 
and opulence, and importance gone, gone, 
never to return. The future spreads a gloom 
unirradiated by a single gleam of hope. She 
apprehends no change of things, but the op- 
pressive change from evil to worse. 

But yet her misery admits of alleviation. 
It comes from God, she sees the hand of a 
Father in her affliction, she kisses the rod, 
and commands the soul to peace. ‘To endure 
distress the fruit of our own folly, to suffer 
from the pride, cruelty, and carelessness of 
a man like ourselves, is grievous, is unsup- 
portable, it drinks up our spirits. But the 
evil that comes immediately from God has 
its own antidote blended into its substance ; 
we drink the poison and the medicine from the 
same chalice, and at the same instant; the one 
destroys the effect of the other; their joint ope- 
ration is salutary, is life-giving, not deadly. 
Was that the voice of God which I heard? 
Spake it not in thunder? Said it not, 
“Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and offer him for a burnt- 
offering ?” It is well; it was the voice of 
God, and that is enough. I will offer up the 
sacrifice, I will surrender my dearest delight, 
I cannot tell how the promise is to be ac- 
complished, consistently with my obedience 
and submission, but the command and the 
promise proceed from the same lips; I leave 
all to him. 

From all that we see, Naomi had slender 
motives, and poor encouragement, to return 
to her own country; we cannot tell what 

* Ruth i. 20, 21. 
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determined her resolution; it might be a lit- 
tle fit of female impatience, occasioned by 
some piece of Moabitish insolence or unkind- 
ness; it might be the mere restlessness of a 
mind ill at ease, grasping at the shadow of 
felicity merely from change of place; it 
might be the ardent desire of home, of the 
scenes of childish simplicity, immocence, and 
Joy, which in certain circumstances all men 
feel, and by which the conduct of all is, to a 
certain degree, regulated. Whatever it were 
it came from above, it was overruled of in- 
finite wisdom, it was, unknown to itself, act- 
ing in subserviency to a most important 
event: and it is thus, that little, unnoticed, 
unknown powers, put the great machine in 
motion, produce effects that astonish, and 
delight, and bless mankind. 

The same all-ruling Providence is con- 
spicuous in determining the season of Nao- 
mi’s return. On this hinged all the mighty 
consequences of Ruth’s acquaintance and 
connexion with Boaz—the birth of kings, the 
transmission of empire, the accomplishment 
of ancient prophecy, the hopes of the hu- 
manrace. Had this apparently unconse- 
quential journey been accelerated, been re- 
tarded, a month, a week, a single day, the 
parties might never have met. Contingent 
to men, it was foreseen, fixt, disposed, and 
matured by Him, “ who is wonderful in coun- 
sel, and excellent-in working.” 

Every one observes and records the great 
incidents of his life. But would you, O 
man, have rational pleasure, blended with 
useful instruction, attend to little things, 
trace matters of highest moment up to their 
source; and behold thy fate stand quivering 
on a.needle’s point: and a colour given to thy 
whole future life, thy eternal state fixed, by 
areed shaken with the wind, by an accidental 
concurrence which thou wert neither seek- 
ing nor avoiding; and rejoice to think that 
all things are under the direction of uner- 
ring wisdom, of all-subduing mercy; are 
“ working together for good.” 

Does this teach a lesson of levity and in- 
consideration? Darest thou to trifle with 
thy everlasting concerns because there is a 
God who ruleth and judgeth in the earth, 
who doth all things after the counsel of his 
own will? God forbid. Presumptuously to 
lead the decrees of Providence, impiously to 
resist them, or timidly to draw back, are 
equally offensive to a righteous, a holy, and 
wise God. 

We have seen the unhappy Naomi strip- 
ped of almost every earthly good ; husband, 
children, friends, means, country, comfort ; 
it is the dark midnight hour with her. No, 
there is one little lamp left burning, to dis- 
sipate the gloom, to prevent despair—the sa- 
cred flame of virtuous friendship. No, the 
sun of righteousness is hasting to the bright- 
ness of his arising. The name after all was 
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propitious and prophetic ; God brings it about 
in his own way, and it is ‘“ wondrous in our 
eyes.” 

"The continuation of this story will carry — 
us on to the contemplation of scenes of rural 
simplicity, for the enjoyment of which, gran- 
deur might well relinquish its pride and 
pomp, its vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
rejoice inthe exchange. Let us meanwhile 
pause and reflect on the history of Naomi as 
administering useful instruction. 

Ist. As an admonition never to despair. 
God frequently brings his people to that 
mournful spectacle, hope expiring, that he 
may have the undivided honour of reviving 
itagain, and may be acknowledged as the one 
pure and perennial fountain of light, and life, 
and joy. The condition of Jacob, of Joseph, 
of Naomi, all preach one and the same doc- 
trine; all proclaim that the time of man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity. 

2dly. Let us call, let us reckon nothing 
mean or contemptible which God employs, 
or may be pleased to employ, in his service. 
The notice of the King of kings impresses 
dignity and importance, confers true nobility 
on the low-born child, the beggar, the out- 
cast, the slave. On them all he has stamped 
his own image; and their present and every 
future condition, is the work of his provi- 
dence. “It is not the will of your Father in 
heaven that one of these little ones should 
pérish ;” and if destined to salvation, to what 
worldly distinction may they not aspire, may 
they not arrive? Carefully mark the pro- 
gress of children: study the bent of their 
dispositions, of their talents; endeavour to 
put them in the train which nature and Pro- 
vidence seem to have pointed out: attend to 
what constitutes their real consequence in 
life, and leave the issue to Jim who governs 
all events. 

3dly. Observe how the great Ruler of the 
universe contrasts and connects great things 
with small, that he may humble the pride of 
man, and expose the nothingness of the glory 
of this world. That forlorn gleaner, and 
Boaz the wealthy ; the exile from Moab, and 
the resident possessor of the fertile plains of 
Beth-lehem-judah, seem wonderfully, remote 
from each other. Their condition is as op- 
posite as human life can well present: but 
in the eye of Heaven they are already one. 
She is but a single step from being lady of 
the harvest which she gleans, “an help meet” 
for its lord, and the sovereign mistress of 
those servants at whose aspect she now trem- 
bles, the meanest of whom she now looks up 
to as her superior. Childless and a widow, 
her family, her own children are but three 
steps from a throne—the throne of Judah and 
Israel; and in the purpose of the Eternal 
“the fulness of time” is hastening to exhibit 
to an astonished world, in the person of this 
woman’s seed “ that Prince of peace, of the 
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increase of whose government and peace 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, 
and to establish it with judgment and with 
justice, from henceforth even for ever. The 
zeal of the Lorp of Hosts will perform this.” 
The period is approaching, men and brethren, 
when Beth-lehem-judah shall display greater 
wonders, contrasts more confounding than 
these. The time is at hand, when another 
forlorn damsel of the same race, and her out- 
cast babe shall appear in contrast with all 
that is stupendous, striking, formidable, vene- 
rable in heaven and earth, shall rise above 
all, give laws to all, eclipse all. Behold that 
“ babe lying in a manger, in a stable, because 
there is no room for him in the inn,” control- 
ling the counsels of Augustus, tle mighty 
master of the world; behold him drawing 
princes and wise men from the east, with 
treasures of gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh, to his feet. Behold the face of hea- 
ven irradiated, enriched with a new star, to 
mark the way which led to his cradle : while 
a multitude of the heavenly host announce 
in rapturous strains the birth of the lowly 
infant. Behold “a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,” “of no reputation ;” 
“in the form of a servant ;” “ numbered with 
transgressors ;” “ obedient to death, even the 
death of the cross.” Behold him “highly 
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exalted ;” “leading captivity captive;” “all 
the angels of God worshipping him ; invested 
with~“a name ‘that is above every name ;” 
“crowned with glory and honour ;” “ coming 
in the clouds of heaven!” To him let my 
knee bow, and my tongue confess. “ Hig 
name shall endure forever; his name shall 
be continued as long as the sun: and men 
shall be blessed in him; all nations shall call 
him blessed. Blessed be the Lord God, the 
God of Israel, who only doth wondrous things. 
And blessed be his glorious name for ever : 
and let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory. Amen and amen.”* 
4thly. In the adoption of Ruth into the 
church of God, and “ the commonwealth of 
Israel,” we have another dawning ray of 
hope arising upon the Gentile nations. 'The 
tide is beginning imperceptibly to rise and 
swell, which shall at length become an over- 
flowing ocean. “In that seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” That 
stranger shall be employed in bringing for- 
ward the mighty plan to maturity. “ Ethio- 
pia shall stretch out her hands to God.” 
“They shall come from the east and from the 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Verily God is no respecter of persons. 


* Psalm Ixxii, 17—19. 
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And Naomi had a kinsman of her husband’s, 
name was Boaz. 


ears of corn after him in whose sight I shall find grace. 
And she went, and came, and gleaned in the field after the reapers : 


And Ruth the Moabitess said unto Naomi, 


a mighty man of wealth, of the family of Elimelech ; and his 


Let me now go to the field, and glean 
And she said unto her, Go, my daughter. 
and her bap was to light on a part 


of the field belonging unto Boaz, who was of the kindred of Elimelech.—Roru ii. 1—8. 


Provence has graciously annexed to 
honest industry, both respectability and hap- 
piness. The purest and most delicious en- 
joyment that human life admits of, perhaps, 
is, when a man sits down with those whom 
he loves, to the temperate indulgence of that 
refreshment and repose which he has just 
earned and sweetened with his labour. The 
greatest, and wisest, and best of men, are 
ever presented to us, as engaged in virtuous 
- employmentand exertion ; as deriving health, 
subsistence, reputation, and comfort from the 
exercise, not the inactivity of their bodily 
and mental powers: and happily the scenes, 
in which every man is conversant, seem to 
him the most interesting of all, his own sta- 
tion the most eminent or useful, his own pur- 
suits the most important. Hence a certain 


degree of self-complacency, of self-satisfac- 
tion pervades the whole ; every one isacting 
in his own sphere; while infinite wisdom 
binds all together by invisible or unnoticed 
bands, and the various members, without 
knowledge or design, co-operate for the com- 
mon benefit, and fulfil the great design of 
Heaven. 

Idleness is not more dishonourable, than it 
is inimical to real felicity. The sluggard at 
once defeats the purpose of his Maker, and 
destroys his own peace; and what was de- 
nounced against man as a punishment, “ In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” 
like every other punishment that comes from 
above, is converted into a blessing ; and, as 
in every other case, the great God is just and 
merciful at once; just, in imposing on the 
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fallen creature the necessity of labouring ; 
merciful, in rendering the fruit of it so sweet. 

But can the inhabitants of a great, com- 
mercial, polished city find either amusement 
or instruction in contemplating the rude and 


simple manners of ancient times; in listen- 


ing to the history of the inglorious toils of 
the husbandman ; in tracing the operations 
of an art, the very terms of which they do 


not understand; in observing the mean em- 


ployments of poverty and wretchedness which 
they only pity or despise ?- Whether they can 
derive amusement, or instruction, from such 
things as these, or not, may not courtly pride 
be admonished in behalf of the lowly, rustic 
sons of want and industry, in the words of two 
sweet singing bards of our own country. 


« fet not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
i ; Gray's Church-yard. 


—_——_—_—_——“ Nor ye who live 
In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 
Think these lost themes unworthy of your ear.” 
Txomson’s Spring. 

We have heard the artless tale of Naomi’s 
wo, and Ruth’s attachment. . We have ac- 
companied the deserted, widowed mother 
and daughter-in-law from Moab to Beth-le- 
hem-judah, the city of their departed hus- 
bands; but alas, all the reception they meet 
with, is stupid wonder, silly curiosity, or in- 
sulting pity. We hear of no kind conten- 
tion to entertain the stranger and succour 
the distrest. The season of reaping was 
come; but for them no golden harvest waved 
in the wind, for them no mower was prepar- 
ing his sickle, their poverty was but embitter- 
ed by the sight of plenty diffused around: and 
the misery of Naomi’s fall is dreadfully ag- 
gravated, by the prosperity which Hlimelech’s 
nearest relations were enjoying. 

Of these the most distinguished was Boaz, 
whom the sacred historian introduces to our 
acquaintance as “a mighty man of wealth.” 
Riches, like every other gift of God, become 
a blessing ora curse just according to the 
use that is made of them. Richesarea solid 
good, when they are'received with thank- 
fulness, enjoyed with moderation, and em- 
ployed in the service of God and of man- 
kind ; but are perverted into a sore evil when 
they engender pride, and harden the heart, 
as Is too generally the case, when they pur- 
chase fuel for the lusts, or are fabricated into 
a golden image, to become the unworthy 
object of adoration. Had Boaz been merely 
aman of wealth, he had not deserved a 
place in these sacred memoirs; but thougha 
rich man, he was not slothful in business ; he 
was aman of humanity, of intelligence, of 
discretion, of affability: a man that feared 
the Lord, that did justly, that loved mercy. 
He was ennobled by qualities which great 
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with fugitive treasures, fly away as an eagle 
towards heaven. : 

Behold the mysterious distribution of the 
gifts of Providence! The family of one 
“brother is waxen poor and fallen into de- 
cay ;” that of the other is shining in splen- 
dour, affluence, and renown. Hasty and par- 
tial views of the divine conduct are always. 
puzzling and distressful ; calm and compre- 
hensive investigation, will ever lead to com- 
posure and acquiescence. 

What must these helpless women do for 
daily bread? They sit neglected and for- 
lorn; but despondency will only increase 
the calamity. Necessity suggests many ex- 
pedients. While health, virtue, and friend- 
ship remain, all is not lost; and Heaven fre-. 
quently permits the current of human felicity 
to spend itself to the very lowest ebb, that 
its own hand may be acknowledged in the 
means which .caused the flood to rise and 
swell again. 

The proposal of Ruth to her mother-in- 
law, discovers in every point of view, a no- 
ble and ingenuous spirit, and an excellent 
heart. She will do nothing without the con- 
sent and advice of the venerable matron who 
was become father and mother, country, 
friends and every thing to her. Begging is 
the last miserable refuge of age or infirmity, 
of disease or sloth: she scorns to think of 
recurring to it, while she has youth, health, 
and strength to labour, and while there was 
a field of lawful employment. An ordinary 
mind in her situation would have vented itself 
in unavailing, womanish lamentations; per- 
haps in unkind upbraidings of the ancient 
woman as the cause of all the distress which 
she endured ; would have been for despatch- 
ing Naomi up and down among her wealthy 
relationsand towns-folks, to solicit protection 
and subsistence. No, itis more honourable in 
her eyes to earn food by her own labour; she 
conceals the anguish which wrung her own 
heart, for fear of adding affliction to the 
afflicted. “The season of the year was favour- 
able; and happily the law of that God, whom 
she had deliberately taken for her God, had 
made provision for persons in her destitute 
condition. 

The same bounty which poured the abun- 
dance of autumn into the lap of the mighty, 
had reserved a pittance for the support of 
the famished and friendless. How the mercy 
of Jehovah bursts upon us in every dispen- 
sation and in every event! In wisdom he 
has permitted distinctions of rank and for- 
tune to take place; in compassion he has 
taken care to make provision for the wants 
of the necessitous. So that while industry 
and pity remain, no one is reduced to abso- 
lute despair. 

It is with pleasure we recur to the words 
of the law, and trace that God who “ careth 


possessions cannot confer, and which do not, | for oxen,” much more , solicitous about the 
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support and consolation of the miserable part 
of the rational creation. ‘And when ye 
reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather every grape of thy vine- 
yard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and 
stranger: I am the Lord your God.”* And 
again, “ When ye reap the harvest of your 
land, thou shalt not make clean riddance of 
the corners of thy field when thou reapest, 
neither shalt thou gather any. gleaning of 
thy harvest ; thou shalt leave them unto the 
poor and to the stranger: Iam the Lord your 
God.”+ And again, in recapitulating the law 
in Deuteronomy, “ When thou cuttest-down 
thine harvest in thy field, and hxst forgot a 
sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to 
fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for the widow: that the Lord 
thy God may bless thee in the work of thine 
hands. When thou beatest thine olive-tree, 
thou shalt not go over the boughs again: it 
shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow. When thou gatherest 
the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not 
glean it afterward: it shall be for the stran- 
ger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. 
And thou shalt remember that thou wast a 
bondman in the land of Egypt: therefore I 
command thee to do this thing.” 

In this law, several remarkable circum- 
stances, tending to illustrate the law of na- 
ture in general, and the spirit of the Mosaic 
dispensation in particular, press themselves 
upon our notice. 

Ist. The consideration and recollection of 
their own and their fathers’ misery in Egypt 
are urged as the powerful motive to pity, to 
spare, and tosuccour. ‘A Syrian ready to 
perish” on the road to Padan-aram “ was my 
father.” “A generation of slaves in Egypt 
were my progenitors, let me therefore com- 
miserate, and receive, and cherish the for- 
lorn traveller; let me treat my own captive, 
bondman, dependant, with gentleness, and 
humanity.” Who gives charity? Not un- 
feeling wealth, nor giddy dissipation; but the 
man who has known want, who once stood in 
need of a friend, who has been himself suc- 
coured in the hour of calamity. Who is it 
that relents and forgives? Not cold-blooded, 
meritless, constitutional virtue ; but restored, 
recovered frailty ; goodness which arose the 
purer and the stronger from having fallen. 
Whois liberal and generous? Not the nobly 
born, the’ unvaryingly prosperous, but mag- 
nanimity nursed on the breast of adversity ; 
the prince whom native worth, whom con- 
scious dignity, whom the experience of hu- 
man wo have taught to devise liberal things, 
to do good, and to communicate. But is 

* Lev. xix. 9, 10. + Ley. xxili. 22. 
t Deut. xxiv. 19—22. 
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hereditary greatness, unvarying opulence, 
unhumbled, unmortified success, always cold, 
selfish, unfeeling God forbid. High birth, 
lineal honours, the accumulating wealth of 
many generations, sometimes put on their 
most beautiful garments, borrow lustre from 
condescension, sympathy, and beneficence, 
Is successful adversity, illuminated obscurity, 
aggrandized littleness, always merciful, con- 
descending, generous, and humane? O, no: 
the poor wretch frequently forgets himself; 
condemns the arts by which he arose, spurns 
the ladder on which he climbed to eminence 
and distinction, and tries to make his upstart 
greatness bear a mimic resemblance to an- 
tique dignity, by aping the viler, not the 
nobler qualities of traditional importance. 

Again, 2dly. Observe, the law inculcates 
pity to the-poor and wretched by the most 
glorious of all examples. ‘“ I am the Lord,” 
who had compassion upon you in your misery, 
who delivered you from the furnace, who 
drove out the nations from before you, who 
planted you in the land, who fill thy garner, 
and make thy wine-press to overflow ; and 
who only ask, in return, a mite or two, for 
the sons and daughters of affliction, these few 
ears which thy haste has let fall to the ground, 
that sheaf which has accidentally dropped 
from thy car; that little corner of thy field 
which the sickle has spared, and which that 
starving creature, by nature thy equal, by 
providence thy inferior, is waiting to pick up 
and devour. He is an object of tenderness 
and affection to me, see therefore that thou 
neglect him not, that thou defraud him not, 
that thou distress him not. 

3dly. The law plainly supposes that there 
may be an over anxiety and solicitude about 
things in their own nature lawful and inno- 
cent; which it therefore aims at repressing : 
it supposes that there may be an eagerness 
of accumulation which defeats itself, a scat- 
tering abroad that produces increase, a with- 
holding of more than is meet, and it tendeth 
only to poverty ; that diffusing, not hoarding 
up abundance, is the proper use of it, 

Athly. The law had a double object in view, 
the improvement of the affluent, and the relief 
of the poor. It thus became a mutual benefit, 
the one was blessed in giving, the other in 
receiving. The greater blessedness however 
on the side of the giver, as the blessedness 
of the Creator is superior to that of the 
creature. IJtis as much an ordination of Pro- 
vidence, that “ the poor should never cease 
out of the land,” as that “ the earth should 
yield her increase,” and the spheres perform 
their stated revolutions: and while they do 
exist, the great Lord and Preserver of all 
things, is concerned to make suitable provi- 
sion for them. The rich are his stewards, 
and their storekeepers: he that gleans his 
own field to the last ear, is a thief and a rob- 
ber as much as he who plunders his neigh- 
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bour’s granary ; he robs God, he plunders the 
needy and the destitute, he does what he can 
to subvert the divine government, he would 
make the law of charity and mercy of none 
effect, he bars his own plea for pardon at a 
throne of grace, he mars the possession of all 
he has, he cankers his own enjoyment, and 
affixes his seal to his own condemnation. — / 

5thly. The law particularly describes the 
objects which it meant to relieve, “ the stran- 
ger, the fatherless, and the widow.” Un- 
happy Ruth! her title to the wretched offal 
from the hand of the reaper was but too well 
established. She united in her own person 
‘all these characters of wo. Her melancholy 
claim to pity and support was fearfully mul- 
tiplied, and a threefold burden presses her 
down to the ground: nevertheless she en- 
treats,.as a boon, what she might have de- 
manded, and taken, as a right. 

Her trust in, and submission to the direc- 
tion of Providence sweetly accord with her 
filial affection and tenderness, and her no- 
ble independency of spirit; she is deter- 
mined to labour, she disdains not to employ 
the necessary means for supplying herself 
and aged parent with food, but she leaves the 
direction of her footsteps to High Heaven; 
she is in the way of her duty, and deposits all 
anxiety about the issue in the bosom of her 
heavenly Father. What a happy mixture of 
fortitude and resignation! It cannot but pros- 

er. . 
: Having obtained the consent of her mother, 
who perhaps might have a presentiment of 
what. was approaching, behold her up with 
the dawn, pensive, timorous, and slow, ad- 
vancing to the fields; the country all before 
her, where to choose her place of toil, and 
Providence her guide; with the downcast 
look of ingenuous modesty; the timidity 
which sour misfortune inspires ; the firm step 
of conscious rectitude, and the flushed cheek 
of kindling hope. By some nameless, unac- 
countable circumstance, Heaven-directed, she 
unknowingly bends her course to the field 
and reapers of Boaz. -She has done her part, 
has made the sacrifices which conscience and 
affection demanded, has submitted cheerfully 
to the hardships which necessity imposed, 
has put herself in the way of relief which 
her situation.pointed out. God is good, and 
takes all the rest upon himself. He, who or- 
dered her flight to Canaan at the time of bar- 
ley-harvest, when nature, and Providence, 
and the law concurred to find her subsistence, 
orders her path to that field, where every 
thing, without the knowledge of the parties 
concerned, was prepared and arranged for 
the high scenes now ready to be acted. 

The order of human procedure generally 
is from blaze to smoke, from noise and bustle 
to nothing, from mighty preparation, to fee- 
bleness of execution. The divine conduct, 
on the contrary, is a glorious rise from ob- 
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scurity into light, “ from small beginnings to 
a latter end greatly increased ;” from “ the 
mouth of babes and sucklings he ordaineth 
strength,” and by a concurrence of circum- 
stances which no human sagacity could fore- 
see, and no human power could either bring 
together or keep asunder, raises a neglected 
gleaner in the field into the lady of the do- 
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main, and a fugitive of Moab into a mother « 


in Israel; a mother of kings, whose name 
shall never expire but with the dissolution of, 
nature. 

At this period of the story, let us pause, 
and meditate. 

On the power which regulates and con- 
trols all the affairs of men, who has all hearts, 
all events.in his hand, “ who poureth contempt 
upon princes, and bringeth to nought the wis- 
dom of the prudent ;” who “ raiseth up the 
poor out of the dust, and lifteth up the needy 
out of the dunghill, that he may, set him 
with princes, even with the princes of his 
people ; he maketh the barren woman to keep 
house, and to be a joyful mother of children.” 
Is there a God who “ doth‘according to his 
will in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth?” then let me never 
“be highminded, but fear” always before 
him, for I am never out of his reach, never 
concealed from his eye, never sheltered from 
his justice. Is there a God who judgeth in 
the earth, in whom the fatherless findeth 
mercy, to whom the miserable never look, 
never cry in vain? then let me never sink 
into despair. I am not too humble for his 
notice, my disease.is not beyond his skill to 
cure, my wants are not too numerous for his 
supplies, nor my transgressions beyond the 
multitude of his tender mercies. Doth not 
He deck the lily, and feed the raven? a spar- 
row riseth not on the wing, falleth not to the 
eround, without my heavenly Father. ‘ Hi- 
therto hath the Lordhelped,” and “ his hand 
is not shortened, nor his ear heavy, nor his 
bowels of compassion restrained.” ; 

Meditate again, on what ground you have 
encouragement to ask and to expect the di- 
vine protection and favour. Have you given 
upall for God? Have you good hope through 
grace that youare reconciled to God through 
the blood of his Son? Have you a good con- 
science toward God that you are in the pro- 
per use of appointed means? Can you look 
up with confidence and say, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest I have not 
folded my hands to sleep, have not sat.down 
in sullen discontent, have not charged thee 
foolishly, have not fled to unjustifiable me- 
thods of relief. I have not impiously striven 
with my Maker, nor presumptuously expect- 
ed a miracle to be wrought in my behalf. I 
have in much weakness, but in trembling 
hope, endeavoured to do my duty : and I now, 
Lord, cast all my care, cast my burden upon 
Look into the history of divine in- 
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terpositions. Were they in compliment to 
the peevish and capricious, were they extort- 
ed by the loud lamentations or the secret 
murmurings of insolence and ingratitude ? 
were they the pillows smoothed by the hand 
of weak indulgence, for the drowsy head of 
sloth and indifference to repose on ? No, but 
they were the seasonable cordial of parental 
affection to a fainting child; the reward 
which wisdom and goodness bestow on dili- 
gence and perseverance: the indissoluble 
union which God has established between 
human exertion and divine co-operation ; they 
were the recompence of labour and vigilance, 
the answer of prayer. 

Meditate yet again, on the true dignity of 
human nature, on the true glory of man and 
of woman also ;—honest, useful employment. 
It is not idle, luxurious enjoyment, it is not 
to do nothing, to be eternally waited upon, 
and ministered unto, to grow torpid hy inac- 
tion, to slumber away life in a lethargic 
dream, and to lose the powers of the soul and 
body by disuse; but to preserve and pro- 
mote health by moderate exercise, to earn 
cheerfulness and self-approbation, by the 
sweet consciousness that you are not living 
wholly in vain, and. to rise into importance 
by being somewhat useful to your fellow- 
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creatures. In the eye of sober, unbiassed 
reason, whether of the two is the more pleas- 
ing, the more respectable sight; and which 
is, in her own mind, the happier of the two, 
Ruth laden with the ears of corn which she 
has toiled to gather, hastening home to the 
hut of obscurity, to administer food and com- 
fort to old age and sorrow ; or a modern belle, 
issuing forth under a load of uneasy finery, 
to imaginary triumphs, and certain disap- 
pointment Who sleeps soundest at night, 
and who awakes and arises in the best 
health and spirits ‘next day? I expect not an 
answer. 

The thing speaks for itself; and I have 
purposely forborne to state the case so strongly 
as I might have done. The virtuous damsel 
has, in part, received her reward, but a great- 
er and better is preparing for her. The 
mother and daughter have been arranging 
their little matters with discretion; and the 
great God has been preparing his agents, put- 
ting his armies in motion; all is made ready, 
is made to meet, is made to work together, is 
made to prosper, by Him who sees the per- 
fect man in the embryo, the end from the 
beginning, the effect in its primary cause, 
the eternal chain in every series, and in all 
its extent. 
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And behold, Boaz came from Beth-lehem, and said unto the reapers, The Lord be with you: and they 
: answered him, The Lord bless thee.—Rurun ii. 4. 


Tue short and simple sentence which I have 
read, might be made the subject of a volume. 
lintend to make it at least the subject of a 
Lecture, and entreat your patient attention to 
a few of the obvious, but neither uninterest- 
ing nor unimportant views which it exhibits, 
of life and manners, of morals and religion. 

Men of different characters, from various 
motives, and for various purposes, might be 
supposed to assume the plain, unadorned 
history of the barley-harvest of Boaz, as an 
useful and instructive topic of address, and, 
according to the spirit by which they were 
actuated, and the end which they had in 
view, might reason upon it in this manner. 

I. The prudent careful man, would build 
upon it a system of attention, diligence, and 
economy. “ Behold,” would he say, “ behold 
Boaz, the wealthy and the wise, in his field, 
among his servants, seeing every thing with 
his own eyes, giving his orders in person, 
taking care that every one be in his own 
place, and performing his particular duty. 





The air_and exercise connected with the 
operations of husbandry, are conducive to 
health, to comfort; they promote his interest ; 
they enliven his spirits; moderate labour 
makes rest welcome. See, his presence is a 
check upon idleness, upon carelessness, upon 
discord; it calls forth industry, it creates 
honest emulation; it reconciles the peasant 
to his toil, to see the master participating in 
it. He has brought himself down to the 
level of the poor labourer, who seems to have 
risen in proportion. See, nothing escapes 
his notice, not even a wretched gleaner be- 
hind the reapers; he must be informed of 
every thing ; to the minutest circumstance 
he will judge for himself. 

“Young man, set out in life, and conduct 
your progress, on such a principle, on such 
a model as this. It is the certain road to 
affluence, to respectability: you are thereby 
at once serving yourself, your dependants, 
and your country. Whatever be thy station, 
whatever thy employment, let thy heart be 
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in it; letthy time and thy attention be devoted 
to it. ‘Be thou diligent to know the state 
of thy flocks, and look well to thy herds.’ 
‘Be not slothful in business. Let every 
thing be done in its season ; let every thing be 
done decently and in order.‘ The hand of 
the diligent maketh rich.’ ‘ Seest thou aman 
diligent in his business? He shall stand 
before kings ; he shall not stand before mean 
men.’ 

“To these might be added innumerable 
admonitions and arguments, drawn from 
scripture, from reason, from history, from 
experience, all tending to demonstrate the 
wisdom, the utility, the necessity of doing 
what thy hand findeth to do, with thy might ; 
and to prove the folly, the danger, the misery 
of sloth and inattention. But example is 
beyond all precept. Survey yonder field ; 
from Ruth up to Boaz; all are busy, all are 
pleased and cheerful, all are happy. Be 
instructed, my son, by the prospect; and 
learn that God, and nature, and reason, have 


_ inseparably connected industry and felicity ; 


have made bodily health and inward peace, 
prosperity and importance to flow from virtu- 
ous, temperate exertion, as the stream from 
its source.” 

‘IL The moralist would take up the subject 
in a point of view somewhat different. “Ob- 
serve,” would he say, “the reciprocal duties 
arising out of the mutual relations of human 
life. We have them here beautifully exem- 
plified in the relation of master and servant. 
Besides the more obvious obligations of jus- 
tice, on the one, in faithfully performing the 
stipulated labour ; on the other, in punctually 
bestowing the promised wages of the hireling, 
behold the tacit obligations of mutual affec- 
tion and benevolence. Obligations founded 
not indeed upon a written law, but inter- 
woven with the constitution and frame of our 
nature, and which the man who feels not, ac- 
knowledges not ; the man who neglects or vio- 
lates, let his adherence to the letter of the 
Jaw be ever so close and exact; is a-traitor to 
God and society. Nay, he isa traitor to him- 
self, by cutting off one of the purest sources 
of his own enjoyment, and at the same time 
depriving mankind of one of their justest 
claims. 

“Boaz and his reapers meet with mutual 
cordiality. They give and receive the salu- 
tation of peace. He accoststhem as a father 
would his children, not asa taskmaster would 
the miserable drudges subjected to his au- 
thority. They address him with the kindly 
and humble familiarity of sons, not the dis- 
tant timidity of slaves trembling for fear of 
the rod. ‘They exact the price of their ser- 
vice as a debt, but they receive the gentle 
language and smiles of their employer as a 
favour. He expects them to be honest and 
diligent, for conscience’ sake; but content- 
ment with their condition, and good-will to 
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him, he thankfully receives, as an uncondi- 
tioned, extraordinary effort, to promote his in- 
terest. ‘ 

“ Suppose, fora moment, the temper and 
character of both changed; and the force of 


the example will be more clearly understood, 


and more powerfully felt. » Without suppos- 
ing any one precept of morality, or dictate of 
religion infrged, what a different aspect 
would the field of Boaz wear! Lo, where 
comes the surly, stately, self-important lord 
of the. manor, surveying, in the pride of his 
heart, his increasing store, looking down on 
the humble, hardy sons of toil, asmere beasts 
of burden, designed to minister to his con- 
veniency. He vouchsafes them never a 
word, except perhaps to complain, to threaten, 
or to upbraid: and'then, in sullen silence and 
state, retires again. The insulted labourers 
on the other hand, regard him with terror or 
disgust. The social compact is dissolved be- 
tween them. No eye welcomed hisapproach 
with a smile, no whisper of gratulation con- 
veyed his name from ear to ear, no tongue 
pronounced ‘God bless him.’ The half- 
smothered execration pursued his withdraw- 
ing steps, and he well deserved it. 
“What thinkest thou, my young friend, of 
the picture? Learn from it, that to doing 
justly, there must he added loving mercy, 
and walking humbly. Learn, that the du- 
ties and felicities of human life consist im 
numberless, nameless, undefinable little of 
fices, which every one may learn without a 
teacher, and which every one may, if he 
will, perform. All have it not in their power 
to supply the poor, to heal the sick, to suc- 
cour the distressed. Opportunity does not 
every day offer, nor ability permit to confer 
material, essential benefits; but it is in the 
power of all to express sympathy, to breathe 
a kind wish. Opportunities every hout, every 
moment present themselves, and ability never 
fails of looking pleasantly, of speaking gently 
and affectionately. And he is a wretch in- 
deed -who knows that the unbending’ of an 
eyebrow, the utterance of a syllable or two, 
the alteration of halfa tone of his voice, the 
simple extension of his hand would in a mo- 
ment relieve a heart overwhelmed with sor- 
row, wrung with anguish, and yet cruelly 
withholds so slender, so easy, so cheap a con- 
solation. 
“Young man, if it be thy misfortune to 
have to struggle with a harsh, ungainly, un- 
bending’disposition, the sooner you set out in 
quest of victory the better. Remember that 
thy own comfort is involved, beyond the pow- 
er of separation, with that of thy fellow-crea- 
tures. Take care that the manner of show- 
ing mercy, or of conferring obligation, mar 
not the matter of the benefit. ‘The man who 
refuses graciously, impresses on the heart a 
more favourable idea of himself, than he who 
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True goodness considers, together with what 
is written on tables of stone, what is engra- 
ven on the living tables of the heart, and 
from the heart, communicates itself to the 
forehead, the eyes, the lips, the hand; im- 
pressing on the whole the law of kindness.” 

Ill. The philosopher will cast his eyes 
along the group scattered over the plains ad- 
joining to Beth-lehem-judah, and will reflect 
in a different manner; perhaps thus: “ What 
an endless variety do I observe in the ways 
and works of the great Creator and Ruler of 
the universe; blended with that variety, 
what mutual relation and dependence! The 
head, the hands, the feet; the parts which 
are more noble, and those which are more 
dishonourable, forming one regular, harmo- 
nious body, where there is nothing redun- 
dant, nothing déficient. Every thing has its 
use, every thing has its end. Shade imper- 
ceptibly softens into shade; light. impercep- 
tibly brightens into light. The transitions are 
so sweet and gradual, that the eye is never of- 
fended, nor overwhelmed. It isthe same thing 
in the body socialand politic. Every one stands 
in need of another. The prince and the pea- 
sant meet ina certain point. How many things 
have they in common! . How many things 
to interest and attract each other ! 

“ Look but to that field: The persons are 
few; and the conditions much fewer. But 
even there I see the order, the subordination, 
which Providence has established through 
the whole extent of the vast universe. There 
walks the dignified, respectable proprietor of 
the land, who can trace his title to possession 
through many generations; exulting in he- 
reditary wealth and honours, without arro- 
gance, vanity, or insensibility. Boaz, a 
prince in his tribe, but a plain man, who 
knows that he derives his subsistence from 
the bosom of the earth, who disdains not to 


mingle with his menial servants, to sit down 


to a participation of their homely fare, to dip 
his morsel in the same vinegar, and to lie 
down tosleep all night in the threshing-floor. 

“There the servant who is set over the 
reapers stirs from ridge to ridge, from com- 
pany to company, the bond of union between 
the master and the labourers. Behold him 
as the trusted humble friend of Boaz, repay- 
ing confidence with fidelity; praising the 
industrious, encouraging the faint, chiding the 
careless, stimulating the slow. As the sym- 
pathizing friend of his less favoured fellow- 
servants, recollecting how lately he emerged 
from the same obscurity and subjection, ex- 
eusing the frailty of nature, covering the 
faults of thoughtlessness, administering re- 
proof and chastisement with lenity and mode- 
ration, bestowing commendation with cheer- 
fulness and cordiality. i 

“As we descend, a new station, a new 
character rises into. view, the glory and the 
strength of every land under heaven, the 
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poor, the honest, the manly, the virtuous, the 
useful, the important part of the community. 
Not they who handle the harp and the organ, 
but they who put their hands to the plough 
and to the sickle. There they toil, there 
they sweat, there they sing; there they be- 
guile the fatigues of the day in innocent 
mirth, and untutored, artless, guileless, un- 
malignant conversation; and purchase and 
sweeten the repose of the night, with unop- 
pressive industry, with friendly communica- 
tion, and pious, unaspiring submission to the 
pains, the privations, the necessities of their 
lowly estate, 

“These constitute the numerous, the great 
and good ‘class of our fellow-creatures: who 
shine in the eye of reason, of patriotism, of 
philosophy, of religion. They stand not forth 
the prominent figures in the piece, but their 
number, their equality, their want of charac- 
teristic distinction, confer upon them the 
greater value. 

“ But ah, there is beneath them, a subordi- 
nate rank, which awakens all that is human 
inus. They have health and strength and 
will to labour; their reward is sure ; they sup- 
port the heat and toil of the day, with the 
sweet assurance that the thickening shades, 
that the twelfth hour will bring with them 
the payment of their hire, the means of sub- 
sistence, of domestic joy, of regulated gratifi- 
cation. But look into the back ground of the 
piece, and observe that female, that stranger, 
that orphan, and her a widow; to work unable, 
to beg ashamed. She has seen better days. 
Time was, the wind of heaven was not per- 
mitted to visit her face too roughly ; she was 
waited upon, and ministered unto; now she 
is become the scorn of clowns ; or lower stall, 
their pity. Where is the lowness of condi- 
tion, from whence it is not possible still to fall! 
Be what thou wilt, O man, there are some 
looking wp to thee with envy and desire; be 
what thou wilt, there is still cause to say, 
‘ God I thank thee, I am not as other men.’ 

“ But observe, my young friend,” continues 
our philosophical monitor, “all these grada- 
tions, and infinitely more than can be pointed 
out, are links in the great chain of human 


-existence ; tear one asunder, and the concus- 


sion is felt through the whole. The gleaner, 
the reaper, the overseer, the master of the 
household are so many successive steps in 
the same scale; the most distant not very re- 
mote, the near hardly distinguishable; all are 
reduced to the same level before Him, who says 
to Gabriel, Go, and he goeth, and tothe sparrow 
hovering on the wing, Fall to the ground, and 
instantly he drops. Andagain, young man void 
of understanding, observe, and observe it well, 
and lay it up in thine heart, how near the ex- 
tremes of human condition are to one another! 
the gleaner after the reapers, is but a step or 
two from the possession of the whole. Wait but 
a few days, and she who is liable to be insult- 
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ed, at best pitied, shall be, in her turn ca- 
ressed, flattered, submitted to; and learn, from 
the whole, the folly of being insolent, self- 
conceited, or unkind, unsocial or uncomplying, 
when the sun of prosperity shineth upon thy 
tabernacle; or of being discontented, deject- 
ed, careless, or mean, when the common ills 
of humanity overtake thee. The poor infla- 
ted creature, who like another Nabuchadnez- 
zar talks in loud swelling words of vanity, of 
the great Babylon which he has built, 1 once 
knew a cringing minion, ready to lick the 
dust from the feet of the man whom he now 
struts by as if he wereastranger. ‘That poor 
boy whom he disdains to set with the dogs of 
his flock, is evidently rising into consequence, 
which is one day to eclipse all the tawdry 
honours of upstart gentility, and selftassumed 
importance. My son, derive thy greatness 
from thyself, from wisdom, from virtue. Take 
care to adorn thy station, thy possessions, by 
native goodness. .Pitiable indeed is thy con- 
dition, if rank, or affluence, or even talents, 
serve only to render thy folly or profligacy 
more conspicuous.” 

IV. Once more, let me suppose a man of 
genuine piety contemplating the interesting 
scene before us, and entering with wonder and 
delight into the plans of the Eternal Mind. 
His meditations will flow in still a different 
channel, he will view the same object through 
still a different medium. ‘ Behold,” will he 
say, “how sweet is the smell of a field which 
Jehovah ‘hath blessed! happy Boaz, rich in 
Jands, and in corn, rich-in man-servants. and 
maid-servants, rich in the dutiful and af 
fectionate attachment of thy people, rich in 
thine own integrity and composure of spirit: 
but richer far in the favour and approbation 
of the Almighty: the blessing of the Lord 
at maketh rich, and he addeth.no sorrow 
therewith. Happy family, thus dwelling to- 
gether in unity; where love is the governing 
principle, where the fear of God sweetly ex- 
presses itself in unfeigned benevolence to 
man! How can that house but prosper, where 
religion has established her throne? Look at 
that happy plain over which the bountiful 
hand of nature hasspread her rich exuberance. 
The Lord maketh that wealth. Behold the 
patriarchal master: the meanest slave he 
treats like a child; hearken, the voice of peace 
and benediction dwells on his lips, distils like 
the dew. Behold the way to’be loved and 
. respected by inferiors. Be to them an en- 
sample of piety, of purity, of charity; bind 
them to you with cords of love; sweet and 
faithful, cheerful and efficient is the service 
of affection. 'Thése men will yield obedi- 
ence not for wrath only, but for conscience’ 
sake ; their heart is in their work; they need 
no overseer ; they will neither be negligent 
nor dishonest: they know that the eye of: 
God is continually upon them; they know 
that the interest of the master is their own. 
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“ How happily religion adapts its influence 
to every relation and condition of life! How 
it guards the heart alike from foolish pride 
and impious discontent, at what bounty has 
bestowed, or wisdom denied! How it hu- 
manizes, dignifies, exalts the soul! How it 
enforces, extends, and refines the maxims of 
worldly prudence! Howit illustrates, binds, 
and enlivens the precepts of morality! How 
ib amplifies, expands, regulates, brightens 
the views of philosophy; referrmg every 
thing to God, deriving all from him, carrying 
all back tohim again! O man, till thou hast 
founded thy domestic economy in religion, 
thou-hast not begun to keep house. Let thy 
‘possessions be ever so fair, ever so extensive, 
they want their principal charm, their highest 
excellence, till the blessing of Heaven be 
asked and obtained. ick 

“ Mark yet again, how a good man’s foot- 
steps are all ordered of the Lord. In all 
thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall di- 
rect thy paths. Boaz came forth with no 
farther view than to see the progress of his 
harvest, to salute his servants, and to cheer 
their labour by his presence and approving 
smiles; but lo, Providence has been prepar- 
ing for him a more enlarged view, has en- 
riched his field with a nobler portion than he 
had any apprehension of. Thy ways, my 
King and my God, thy ways are in the sea, 
and thy path in the deep waters, and thy 
judgments are unsearchable. The great 
God is working unseen, unnoticed. He is 
preparing his instruments at a distance, ar- 
ranging his agents in the dark. Unseen to, 
unknown by one another, without concert or 
design, they come forth at the moment, they 
perform the part assigned them ; they speak 
and act i perfect unison, they accomplish 
the purpose of the Eternal. Boazand Ruth, 
behold them together in the field, remote as 
penury and fulness, as obscurity and celebri- 
ty, as dependence and being depended upon. 
Nevertheless they meet, and Heaven from 
above, crowns the hallowed union with her 
olive.” 

But might not the pious spirit annex a 
caution to his exhortation on this subject. 
“ Beware of taking the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless who taketh his name in vain. 
Holy and reverend is his name. Even in 
blessing ‘it is to be used solemnly, piously, 
sparingly: who then shall dare to employ it 
wantgnly, needlessly, profanely, impiously, 
blasphemously ? Who shall presume to abuse 
it, in swearing falsely by it, or in imprecating 
a. curse under that dreadful sanction upon 
the head of his brother? Avert, merciful 
Heaven, avert from my guilty, heavy-laden 
country, the heavy, the bitter curse which 
this sin deserves! .O let not profane swear- 
ing, let not wilful deliberate perjury, prove 
its rum !” 
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Thus have I endeavoured, by assuming 
several supposed characters, to give life and 
energy to the simple rural scene under con- 
sideration. It furnishes copious matter of in- 
struction to every teacher, and to every class 
ofmankind. The careful, prudent man of the 

world; the moralist ; the calm observer; the 
pious instructer; are all here provided with 
usefill tupics of address to their several pupils, 
according to their several views. The mast 
and the servant, the hireling and hisemployer, 
the rich and the poor, here meet together and 
are together informed, by more than a code 
of laws, by plain but striking example, of 
their mutual relation and dependence, and of 
the duties which arise out of them, and of the 
comforts which flow from them. Happiness 
is. here represented as built on the sure foun- 
dation of kind affections, of useful industry, of 
reciprocal good offices, and. of the fear of the 
Lord. Where all these unite, that house must 
stand, that family must prosper. In propor- 
tion as all or any of them are wanting, a par- 
tial or total ruin must ensue. Let the apos- 
tolic injunctions serve practically to enforce 
the subject. “ Servants be obedient to them 
that are your masters according to the flesh, 
with fear and trembling, in singleness of your 
heart, as unto Christ ; not with eyeservice, as 
men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart; .with 
good-will doing service, as to the Lord and 
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not to men: knowing that whatsoever good 
thing any man doeth the same shall he receive 
of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And 
ye masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening : knowing that your Mas- 
ter also is in heaven; neither is there respect 
of persons with him.”*—* Charge them that 
are rich in this world that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in 
the living God, who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy ; that they do good, that they 
be rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate; laying up in store 
for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life.’+ ‘Hearken, my beloved brethren, hath 
not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath 
promised to them that love him ?’{—* You 
yourselves know that these hands have mi- 
nistered unto my necessities, and to them that 
were with me. I have showed you all things, 
how that so labouring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.”§ “Let him that stole 
steal no more: but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the. thing which is 
good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth.”|| 
* Eph. vi. 59. 
§ Acts xx. 34, 35. 


{1 Tim. vi. 17—19 {£ James ii. 5, 
|| Eph, iv. 28. 
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Then said Boaz unto his servant that ‘set over the reapers, Whose damsel is this? And the servant that 
was set over.the reapers answered and said, It is the Moabitish damsel that came back with Naomi out 
of the country of Moab: and she said,.I pray you let me glean and gather after the reapers among the 
sheaves: so she came, and hath continued eyen from the morning until now, that she tarried a little in 
the house. Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, my daughter?’ Go not to glean in another field, 
neither go from hence, butabide here fast by my maidens. Let thine eyes be on the field that they do 
reap, and go thou after them: have I not charged the young men that they shall not touch thee? And 
when thou art athirst, go unto the vessels, and drink of that which the young men have drawn. Then 
she fell on her face, and bowed herself to the ground, and said unto him, Why have I found grace in 
thine eyes, that thou shouldest take knowledge of me, seeing I am a stranger ? And Boaz answered and 
said unto her, It hath fully been showed me all thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law since the death 
of thine husband : and how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art 
come unto a people which thou knewest not heretofore. ‘The Lord recompense thy work, and a full re- 
ward be given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou artcome to trust. Thenshe said, 
Let me find favour in thy sight, my lord ; for that thou hast comforted me, and for that thou hast spoken 
friendly unto thine handmaid, though I be not like unto one of thine handmaidens. And Boaz said unto 
her, At meal-time come thou hither, and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the vinegar. And she sat 
beside the reapers: and he reached her parched corn, and she did eat, and was sufficed, and left. And 
when she was risen up to glean, Boaz commanded his young men, saying, Let her glean even among the 
sheaves, and reproach her not. And let fall.also some of the handfuls of purpose for her, and leave them 
that she may glean them, and rebuke her not. Soshe gleaned in the field until.even, and beat out that 
she had gleaned; and it was about an ephah of barley.—Ruru ii. 5—17. 


Tue life of the husbandman is full of labour rise early, and often retire late to rest; he is 
and anxiety, but it is also sweetened and re-| exposed now to the scorching heat of the me- 
' fieved by many peculiar delights. He must|ridian sun, and now to the unwholesome 
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damps of the night, He has to watch every 
aspect of the sky, and to guard against the 
strife of contending elements: and after all 
his vigilance and foresight, 
the mortification ‘to see the exertions, and the 
hopes of a whole year destroyed in an hour. 
But on the other hand, the very variety which 
his profession admits of, deceives the toils of 
it; his life is constantly a life of hope; his 
health and prosperity flow from the same 
source ; he spends not his strength for nought 


and in vain; the bountiful parent earth re- | 


stores the precious seed cast into it with large 
increase, thirty, sixty, an hundred fold. He 
has the pleasure of observing the hourly pro- 
gress of vegetation; of seeing his supplies 
coming immediately from the hand of Provi- 
dence. Piety and profit are promoted by the 
same employments and pursuits, and the sub- 
limest truths of religion press upon him in the 
plainest and most common appearances of 
nature. Add to all this, the labours of the 
husbandman are of all others the most essen- 
tial, the rnost important to society. Other arts 
may minister to wealth, to pleasure, to conve- 
niency and comfort, but on this depends the 
very subsistence of human life; and to the 
plough and the: sickle, the ingenious manu- 
facturer, the pampered citizen and the haughty 
peer must, of necessity, look for the main in- 
gredient of their daily support. 

‘It was, then, in that happy state of civil 
society, the scene is laid which is to be the 
subject of this evening’s meditation. It was 
that joyful season of the year when the ar- 
dour of summer was giving place to the 
milder glory of autumn; when industry was 
gathering in the produce of hope, when the 
common occupations of the sunburnt plain 
had levelled the distinctions of master and 
servant; when all was emulation, cheerful- 
ness, and joy, that Boaz issued forth betimes 
to superintend his harvest, and Ruth to glean 
after the reapers. Her sex, her demeanour, 
her employment, which bespoke her poverty, 
attract his notice, and excite his compassion. 
There are persons, there are countenances, 
there is a deportment, which strike at first 
sight, and create an interest which it is im- 
possible to account for. The great hand of na- 
ture has in many, perhaps in most instances, 
engraven on the external appearance, no 
doubtful or equivocal signs’ of the internal 
spirit and character. Ruth presented to the 
eye of Boaz an undescribable. somewhat 
which spoke her immediately to be above the 
level of those common drudges, whose minds 
their servile condition has degraded; her 
native greatness shone through the veil that 
covered it, and naturally led to an inquiry 
into her situation and connexions. The at- 
tention which her figure and occupation at 
first roused, her history powerfully fixes and 
confirms. ‘The mournful story of Naomi, and 
of the Moabitish damsel her daughter-in-law, 
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all Beth-lehem-judah had heard, but not one 
‘had stepped forth to acknowledge and relieve 


he has frequently. 
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them. Boaz himself is faulty here. Had he 
been informed, as he must, of the return of 
his nearest relations, and of their wretched 
plight, he ought to have sought them out, 
and, unsolicited, to have ministered to their 
comfort: He is in this respect an instance 
of what is frequently to be met with in the 


ae of that calm, unimpassioned goodness 


ich is abundantly disposed to succour dis- 
tress, when it falls in the way, but'is not suf- 
ficiently zealous and vigorous, and active, to 
go abroad in quest of objects to relieve. But 
let us not pretend to look down on moderate 
and ordinary beneficence, till the pure and 
sublime come more into use. The former 
neglect of Boaz, and his future zeal, shall 
but the more redound to the glory of God. 

The short and simple tale awakens a thou- 
sand tender emotions in the bosom of the 
good man.. He feels the sad reverses to 
which families, and states, and all sublunary 
things are exposed. He sees one branch of 
his own kindred demolished,- extinguished. 
A woman, a young woman, a widow,a stran- 
ger in a strange land, but one step above 
begging her bread ; with a still more wretch- 
ed mother to sustain by the meagre fruits of 
her feeble industry. He sees women of con- 
dition, his equals, fallen far below the estate 
of the meanest of his servants and handmaids. 
Self-reproach perhaps mingled with compas- 
sion and instantly produced a resolution to 
compensate past carelessness and unkind- 
ness, by all that future sympathy and friend- 
ship could bestow. The dialogue that ensues 
is a beautiful exhibition of the honest sim- 
plicity of nature. ‘The characters are sup- 
ported with a happiness of expression, and 
displayed with a strength and exactness of 
colouring, worthy of him who knows what is 
in man. ; 

Tn Boaz which shall we most admire; his 
prudent attention to his own affairs, his win- 
ning condescension to his inferiors, or, his 
pious acknowledgment of God in every thing ¢ 
In his conduct to the forlorn stranger, we see 
a heart overflowing with benevolence, at- 
tending to minute circumstances, outrunning 
the expectations, the very wishes of the per- 
son whom he means to oblige. Observe.his 
delicacy ; he recommends the solitary help- 
less female to the society and protection of 
those of her own sex, and by his authority 
guards her from the incivility and insults of 
the other. He aims at soothing her soul to 


peace ; he would have her believe herself at 


home. The law obliged him, to permit her 
to gtean, but he makes a free-will offering of 
much more; the liquor in the vessels, the 
food provided for the reapers, all is tendered 
to her with hearty good-will. Ordinary 
minds feel ashamed at the sight of poor rela- 
tions, deny them, turn away from them, hide 
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their faces from their own flesh. "True mag- 
nanimity thinks meanly of nothing but vice, 
esteems worth, though cloathed in rags, con- 
siders the revolutions which affect every 
thing under the sun, despises not the wretch 
of to-day, knowing that he may be obliged to 
change places with him to-morrow. Such 
an one was the wealthy owner of yonder 
happy field. The spirit of the master is dif 
fused, it is felt over the whole extended @o- 
main. No jarring string mars their rural 
harmony, no contention reigns, but the strife, 
the blessed strife, of mutual affection and 
attachment. 

The character of Ruth opened upon us 
with singular grace and beauty: it unfolds 


‘itself with equal energy and propriety. She 


discovers from first to last, a sou: susceptible 
of tender and persevering attachment ; ready 
to yield the sacrifice of ease, of rank, of esti- 
mation, of every thing, for the sake of enjoy- 
ing the testimony of a good conscience, ‘and 
the society that she loved. She discovers a 
spirit at once sweetly timid and bashful, and 
nobly resolute and undaunted. She inspires 
love by her gentleness, meekness, and com- 
placency; she commands respect by her 
firmness, magnanimity, and patience. In ad- 
dressing her mother-in-law, she is all amia- 
ble warmth and earnestness: in replying to 
the friendly tenders of Boaz, she is all amia- 
ble reserve and modesty. In speaking to 
Naomi her heart flows to her lips, her words 
glow, her speech is copious and redundant ; 
in answering a man, and a stranger, her 
words are few, she speaks by looks and ges- 
tures, and is then most eloquent when she 
says nothing. 

I behold the effect which youth, and sim- 
plicity, and humbleness of mind, and distress 
have made upon a generous and sensible 
heart. The artless simplicity of the Moa- 
bitish damsel has made a deeper impression 
than all that cunning and design could have 
invented to allure affection, and impose on 
the understanding. Happily the progress of 
virtuous love advances without the conscious- 
ness of the parties concerned; it is at first a 
mere intercourse of civility, an attention to 
trifles, an interchange of kind words and 
pleasant looks. It grows unperceived, it 
gathers strength by neglect, it has arrived at 
maturity before it was known to exist, it gave 
no warning of its approach, and thereby be- 
came irresistible. And has the great Author 
of nature vouchsafed in his word to delineate, 
in more than one instance, the nature, pro- 
gress, and effects of this important and neces- 
sary passion, and shall we turn away from it 


- with affected delicacy, or take it up and 


pursue it with indecent mirth ? _No, if we 
adopt and imitate the candid, guileless sim- 
plicity, and the modest reserve of scripture, 


we cannot greatly err. 


In the case of Boaz and Ruth, it was en- 
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chantingly grateful to the former, as highly 
honourably to the latter, that the decision of - 
the understanding confirmed the judgment 
of the eyes. He had known, admired, and 
approved the conduct, before he had seen 
and admired the beauty of the person, and 
the gracefulness of the behaviour. The 
charms of wisdom, virtue, and piety, super- 
added to personal accomplishments, what a 
happy combination; what a foundation of 
felicity! The latter indeed, will and must 
fade, but their effect is immortal; the com- 
pany in which they flourished and brought 
forth fruit, bestows on them a permanency 
not their own. How wretched is that female 
all whose consequence is fled with her bloom ; 
who depended on rank or fortune to command 
respect ; who has lost the admiration and ap- 
plause of others, before she has begun to ac- 
quire the dignity of self-approbation, the only 
genuine source of public esteem. 

The history before us strikingly displays 
the transition from pity to love on the one 
hand, from gratitude to love on the other. 
Compassion in Boaz, sense of obligation in 
Ruth, excite the same mutual affection in 
both. It becomes his pride and joy to raise 
her to that distinction and affluence which 
she so well merited ; it is her pride and joy 
to repay the tenderness of her benefactor by 
every kind office of compliance and affection. 
She had hitherto pleased herself with the 
consciousness of having done her duty; she 
had not hunted after praise; she had discover- 
ed no anxiety, taken no pains to publish 
abroad her own merits; but honour will fol- 
low virtue, as the shadow does the substance, 
and the flight of the one but accelerates the 
pursuit of the other. And how grateful 
must it have been even to the modest ear of 
Ruth herself, to hear her conduct approved, 
and her qualities celebrated, by the wise and 
good man who had taken her under his pro- 
tection, and admitted her to his friendship. 
The praise which goodness confers on good- 
ness, the praise which a man’s own heart and 
conscience allow to be merited, praise be- 
stowed by one we love and esteem is a feast 
indeed; it does equal honour, it communi- 
cates equal delight to the giver and the re- 
ceiver; it is an anticipation of the glorious 
rewards of the faithful, from Him whose 
favour is better than life. But save me, 
merciful Heaven, from the commendation 
which my own mind rejects. Save me from 
the approbation, the ill-informed approbation 
of ignorant erring man, while I have just 
cause to tremble under the apprehension of 
condemnation and punishment from a holy 
and righteous God. ’ 

The cordial of cordials administered by 
the hand of Boaz to this truly excellent wo- 
man, was his recommendation of her to the 
care, blessing, and protection of the Al- 
mighty. It was cen to be permitted to 
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pick up a scanty livelihood among strangers ; 
it was much to meet with notice and encou- 
ragement from a mighty man of wealth in a 
foreign land; it was highly soothing to a 
spirit broken by calamity to be approved 
and caressed by a great and a good man; 
but all this was nothing compared to the 
smiles of approving Heaven, in sweet ac- 
cord with the serenity and composure of a 
quiet and approving conscience. How cor- 
dially could she pronounce “ amen’ to his 
affectionate and pious prayer, “The Lord 
récompense thy work, and a full reward be 
given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under 
whose wing's thou art come to trust.””* 

The petition contains a piece of sweet 
imagery, of which interpreters have given 
different ideas. “Under whose wings thou 
art come to trust.” The expression, accord- 
ing to some, implies an approbation of her 
resolution in renouncing the religion of her 
country and fathers, in forsaking the idol 
worship wherein she had been educated, 
and in deliberately joining herself to the 
Israelites and worship of the living and true 
God. The words, it is alleged, have an allu- 
sion to the Shechinah, the visible glory, the 
symbol of the divine presence which resided 
between, or under, the wings of the cheru- 
bim which were extended over the mercy- 
seat. This is, as it were, the point in which 
all the parts of the dispensation concenter- 
ed, and therefore is employed to denote in 
brief, all that related to the knowledge, be- 
lief, and service of Jehovah, in opposition to 
idolatry. 

Others consider it as merely a tender and 
significant image, borrowed from nature, and 
frequently employed in other passages of 
scripture, the image of the tender callow 
brood of the feathered race fleeing, in the mo- 
ment of danger, for protection, under the shel- 
ter of the parental wing. In either case, it 
marks the providential care, and the sacred 
security extended to all who seek refuge in 
the divine wisdom and mercy. No plague 
shall come nigh the place where they dwell, 
no evil shall befall them. It unfolds the spi- 
rit of a truly good man, disposed to do every 
thing that humanity dictates and ability per- 
mits, for the relief of the sons and daughters 
of affliction; but deeply impressed with the 
belief that without the blessing and favour of 
Heaven the interposition of man is vain and 
unprofitable. He refers not to the divine 
bounty as an exeinption from deeds of charity 
and mercy, but to render his benevolence 
effectual, and to crown, promote, and prosper 
his kind intentions; to fill up the measure of 
his liberal design, which, after all, was nar- 
rowed and contracted by slenderness of 
ability. 

The effect of the whole upon Ruth is the 
same which a sense of unmerited friendship 


* Ruth ii. 12. 
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from man, and the expectation of blessings 
from on high, will ever produce on a good 
and honest heart. As she rises in situation, 
as she rises in hope, she sinks in humility. 
“Then she said, Let me find favour in thy 


sight, my Lord; for that thou hast comforted 
me, and for that thou hast spoken friendly 
unto thine handmaid, though I be not like 
unto one of thy handmaidens.”* 

" draws from the benevolent lord of the 


vest reiterated assurances of regard and 


sympathy. ‘He again runs over the whole 
store of the field, lest he should have omit- 
ted any particular in his former enumera- 
tion; again intimates a cheerful and unaf- 
fected’ welcome to what she could desire, or 
he had to bestow. 
may be seen the farther progress of affec- 
tion. Ruth gains upon his heart by every 
word she utters, by every gesture and atti- 
tude; and pleases most, from having formed, 
from pursuing no design to please. The 
greater her diffidence and self-denial, the 
greater is his earnestness to bring her for- 
ward, and to support her. 
former order permitted to go at pleasure and 
serve herself with whatever was in the field 
for the general use; now, she is invited to 
join the company where Boaz himself pre- 
sided; she is fed from his own hand, and her 
portion is not a scanty one, “she did eat, 
and was sufficed, and left.” It was thus that 
Joseph expressed the partiality of his affec- 
tion for Benjamin his own brother, his mess 
was five times so much as any of theirs; and 
thus in artless guise, the growing passion of 
Boaz for the fair Moabitess declared itself; 
and thus, not in high-flown rhapsodies of 
unmeaning jargon, but in little attentions, in 
petty offices of kindness, the genuine effu- 
sions of unsophisticated nature, the generous 
passion of love, always will declare its-exist- 


In this, if I mistake not, 


She was by the 


ence and quality. Happy, thrice happy ban- 


-quet, far beyond all the luxury and pride of 


unwieldy, uneasy, unblessed magnificence. 
There they sit, under the open canopy of 
heaven, the master, the servants, the stran- 
ger, in one group. Their fare is homely, ‘but 
labour has made it pleasant to sit down, and 
hunger gives to the food a relish. 

But what a superior relish did the morsel 
of Boaz himself possess! Think what a ban- 
quet, to see his numerous family around him, 
all contented and happy; to give bread to so 
many, and to receive the ample return of it 
in their honest attachment, and in the fruits 
of their industry. . What a luxury, to feed a 
hungry, to raise a sinking stranger! to ren- 
der gentle services to a deserving object, 
which humanity inspired, the understanding 
confirmed, the heart directed,and Heaven ap- 
proved! What a desert, to reflect that all 
these comforts flowed froma heavenly Fa- 
ther’s beneficence, that thus he was “ twice 


* Ruth ii. 13. 
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blessed,” blessed in receiving, blessed in 
giving. 

The felicity of Ruth was far from being so 
pute and perfect. She felt the depression 
of dependence and obligation; obligation 
which she had no prospect. of ever being 
able to repay. She felt for the anxiety, dis- 
tress, and want of a venerable aged woman, 
for whom nothing was provided; who was 
sitting solitary at home brooding over péist 
calamities, and tormenting herself with ap- 

*prehensions about futurity. She can hardly 
swallow her own morsel for grief to think 
that one more helpless, more feeble, more 
friendless than herself, wanted the common 
necessaries of life; that Naomi was perhaps 
fasting till she returned, and, worse than 
fasting, tormented with solicitude about her 
safety. The sweetest part of the repast to 
Ruth was the portion she had reserved 
from her own necessities for the sustenta- 
tion of her ancient, affectionate, starving 
parent. 

Their frugal, simple meal being ended, 
they rise up, not to play, but to work again, 
and continue their labour until the evening. 
A fresh charge is given to the reapers on no 


account to disturb, or insult the lovely glean- | 


er, and the young men are directed to find no 
fault with her, gather where she would, even 
among the sheaves before they were bound 
up; and to drop here and there a handful, as 
if by accident, to'render her toil more plea- 
sant and easy, without hurting her honest 
pride. This injunction could proceed only 
from a delicate and ingenuous mind. To 
have made her directly a present of the ears 
of corn, had been an indignity offered to her 
poverty; to scatter them without any appa- 
rent design, was effectually to facilitate her 
labour, and diminish her fatigue, without 
rendering the burden of obligation too griev- 
ous to be borne. The manner of conferring 
a benefit, it cannot be too often repeated, in- 
finitely outweighs the matter. The comfort 
of human life, is a combination ‘of little, 
minute attentions, which, taken separately, 
are nothing, but connected with the circum- 
stances of time, place, and manner, as coming 
from the heart, as tokens of good-will, pos- 
sess a value and inspire a pleasure beyond 
the purchase of gold and rubies. 

Think of the heart-felt satisfaction of the 
amiable labourer, when at the going down of 
the sun, on separating the straw and chaff 
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from the good grain, and measuring the pro- 
duce of her patience and industry, she found 
it amount to so considerable a quantity ! 
Would you make a poor man happy, do not 
encourage him to beg. Idleness and happi- 
ness are incompatible. No, render his toil a 
little easier to him, teach him to draw his 
subsistence and comfort from, and to build 
his dependence upon, himself: 

And now Ruth’s comfort was going to be- 
gin; it was hitherto mixed and imperfect— 
it now flows pure and unrestrained. Shehas 
‘it in her power to relieve indigence, to re- 
move anxiety, to dispel sorrow, to make the 
widowed heart sing for joy. See with what 
exultation she produces her store, remeasures 
her corn, details the adventures of the day, 
and receives, in communicating joy. This, 
O virtuous friendship, is thy present great 
reward! Such, if pride and perverseness 
prevented not, the felicity which Providence 
has graciously placed within every one’s 
reach! Let me have some friendly ear, in 
the calmness of the evening’s retreat, to list- 
en to my tale; some sympathetic heart, to 
participate in my sorrows and my joys, and 
I care-not what hardships I endure, what 
mortifications I meet with, through the live- 
long day. Friendship doubles the delights, 
divides, and thereby diminishes, the cares 
and miseries of this transitory life. 

Think of the composed felicity of the an- 
cient matron, as she surveyed the fruits of 
her beloved daughter’s dutiful exertions, and 
heard the artless story of a harvest day’s 
employmentand recreation. Yes, she is the 
happier of the two. The joys of age are 
calm, untumultuous, untempestuous; those 
of youth have always. a mixture of ardour 
and impetuosity, that allays their purity, and 
hastens on their dissolution. We sincerely 
bid them good night, and leave them to the 
sweet repose of conscious integrity, of ac- 
quiescence in the will and thankfulness for 
the bounty of gracious Heaven, and of bud- 
ding, blossoming hope of greater blessings 
yet to come. 

At what a small expense may a great man 
acquire respect, esteem, love? How in- 
finitely nature excels art! In how simple 
and easy a method does Providence bring 
about the greatest events! “Godliness is” 
every way “great gain:” it has “the pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” 
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+ other-in-law said unto her; Where hast thouiligleaned to-day? And where wroughtest thou? 
ag he that did take knowledge of thee. he showed her mother-in-law with whom she 
had wrought, and said, The man’s name with whom I wrought to-day is Boaz. And Naomi said unto 
her dauchter-in-law, Blessed be he of the Lord, who hath not left off his kindness to the living and to 
the dead. And Naomi said unto her, The man is near of kin unto us, one of our next kinsmen. And 
Ruth the Moabitess said, He said unto me also, Thou shalt keep fast by my young men, until they have 
ended all my harvest. And Naomi said unto Ruth her daughter-in-law, It is good, my daughter,’ that 
thou go out with his maidens, that they meet thee not in any other field. So she kept fast by the 
maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end of barley-harvest, and of wheat-harvest; and dwelt with her 
mother-in-law. Then Naomi her mother-in-law said unto her, My daughter, shall I not seek rest for thee, 
that it may be well with thee ?—RurH i1.19—23; iii. 1. 


Noruine is more absurd than to judge of 
ancient and foreign customs, by the fashion 
of our own country and of the present day. 
Language, manners, and dress are incessant- 
ly changing their form. Were our ancestors 
of the last century to arise from the dead, 
and to appear in the habit of their own times, 
their great grandchildren and they would be 
utter strangers to one another. Their speech 
would be mutually unintelligible, their modes 
of behaviour uncouth, their apparel ridicu- 
lous. How much more, after tlie lapse of 
many centuries has intervened, and the 
scene shifted to a distant land, peopled by 
men of a different complexion, governed by 
different laws, and communicating thought 
by means of a different language. 

One of the great pleasures arising from 
the study of ancient history, is to trace these 
differences, to contemplate the endless vari- 
ety of the human mind, ever changing, still 
the same; to compare age with age, nation 
with nation, in order to excite admiration of 
the great Creator’s wisdom and goodness, 
and to inspire love towards our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

In examining the customs described in the 
context, let it be remembered, that they are 
the customs of men who lived upwards of 
three thousand years ago, who inhabited a 
different quarter of the globe, whose ideas, 
employments, and pursuits had no manner of 
resemblance to ours, and who would be equal- 
ly astonished, shocked, and offended, were 
modern and European manners made to pass 
in review before them. And let it be farther 
remembered, that we speak of customs and 
manners only, and not of morals 3 of cireum- 
stances which, from their own nature and 
the current of human affairs are liable to al- 
teration, not of things in themselves eternal 
and immutable. 

We have seen by what easy and natural 
progress, the providence of God carried on 
its purpose respecting the posterity of Abra- 
ham in general, and the royal line of the 





house of David in particular, and respecting 
a much higher object, to which this was a 
mere ministering servant, an harbinger and 
preparation, namely, “the manifestation of 
God in the flesh,” for the redemption of a lost 
world. We have seen the commencement 
of the temporal rewards of virtue, and the 
dawning of everlasting joy. We are now 
to attend the progress of divine beneficence, 
of providential interposition, to crown the 
endeavours, and promote the happiness of 
the faithfal. 

Ruth has returned to her mother-in-law, 
laden with the fruits of honest industry, and 
provided with a supply for present necessity ; 
cheered and comforted by the benevolence 
of a respectable stranger, and exulting in the 
prospect of future employment and success. 
Sweet are the communications of filial at- 
tachment and prosperity to the ear of mater- 
nal tenderness. It is not easy to conceive 
happiness more pure than was enjoyed that 
evening by these amiable and excellent wo- 
men. Artless, undesigning Ruth, seems to 
look no farther than to the remainder of the 
harvest, the continuation of her labour, and 
of protection and encouragement from Boaz, 
and to the pleasure of supporting herself and 
aged parent’ by her own exertions. But 
Naomi, more experienced and intelligent, 
begins to build on the history of what Provi- 
dence had done for them that day, a project 
of recompense to her beloved daughter, 
which her piety and affection so well merit- 
ed, even no less than that of uniting her to 
Boaz in marriage. Was she to be blamed in 


‘this? By no means. It is criminal to outrun 


Providence, it is madness to think of con- 
straining or bending it to our partial, selfish 
views. But it is wisdom, it is duty to exer- 
cise sagacity, to observe the ways of the 
Almighty, and to follow where he leads. 
The advice she gives in pursuance of this 
design, and Ruth’s ready compliance, have, 
according to our ideas, a very extraordinary 
and questionable appearance, and seem rather 
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calculated to defeat than to forward the end 
which they had in view; but modern refine- 
ment and.licentiousness are little competent 
- to judge of rustic simplicity and ancient 


purity. The proceeding was authorized by- 


custom, was free from every taint of immo- 
rality, and had not in the eyes of the world 
even the semblance of indecency. The 
parties were al] virtuous, they feared the 
Lord, they conformed to the laws and usa 

of their country, and Heaven smiled on th 
honest, unsullied intentions. 

Had I the happiness, with a mind as pure, 
to address ears as chaste, imaginations as 
undefiled, I should, without hesitation or fear, 
enter-on the detail of the transaction as it 
stands on the record. But regard must be 
had to the prejudices of the times, to the 
propriety and decency which custom has 
established, remarking at the same time, that 
guilt is the parent of shame, and that-an 
over refined delicacy is too often the proof 
of a polluted heart. 

The marriage of Boaz to Ruth is the only 
instance we have of the application of a civil 
and political statute of long standing: which 
runs in these terms, “ The land shall not be 
sold for ever: -for the land is mine; for ye 
are strangers and sojourners with me. And 
in all the land of your possession ye shall 
grant a redemption for the land. If thy 
brother be waxen poor, and hath sold away 
some of his possession, and if any of his kin 
come to redeem it, then shall he redeem that 
which his brother sold. And if the man have 
none to redeem it; and himself be able to 


redeem it; then let him count the years of. 


the sale thereof, and restore the overplus 
unto the man to whom he sold it; that he 
may return unto his possession. But if he 
be not able to restore it to him, then that 
which is sold shall remain in the hand of him 
that hath bought it until the year of jubilee: 
and in the jubilee it shall go out, and he shall 
return unto his possession.”* And it stands 
in connexion with another law cixcumstan- 
_ tially narrated. “If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die and have no child, the 
wife of the dead shall not marry without 
unto a stranger: her husband’s brother shall 
go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, 
and perform the duty of a husband’s brother 
unto her. And it shall be, that the first-born 
which she beareth shall succeed in the name 
ef his: brother which is dead, that his name 
be not put out of Israel. And if the man 
like not to take his brother’s wife, then let 
his brother’s wife go up to the gate unto the 
elders, and say, My husband’s brother re- 
fuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in 
Israel, he will not perform the duty of my 
husband’s brother. Then the elders of his 
city shall call him, and speak unto him: and 
if he stand to it and say, I like not to take 
> * Lev. xxv. 23—28. 
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her, then shall his brother’s wife come unto 
him in the presence of the elders, and loose 
his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face, 
and shall answer and say, So shall it be done 
unto that man that will not build up his 
brother’s house. And his name shall be 
called in Israel, The house of him that hath 
his shoe loosed.”* . The whole spirit of the 
Mosaic dispensation considers the great 
Jehovah as the temporal sovereign of Israel, 
the land as.his, the supremacy his. Every 
Israelite received his inheritance under the 
express stipulation that it should not be alien- 
ated from him and from his family for ever. 
That if} pressed by necessity, he should sell 
the whole or any part of it, he himself or his 
nearest of kindred might at any future period 
redeem it; that at the worst, in the year of 


jubilee, it should revert unpurchased to the 


ancient proprietor or his representative ; and 
thereby succession and property be preserved 
distinct till the purposes of Heaven should 
be accomplished. 

To give the law farther and more certain 
effect, it was enacted, that ifthe elder branch 
of the family and the heir of the inheritance 
should die childless, his next elder brother 
or nearest male relation should marry the 
widow ; and that the issue of such marriage 
should be deemed to belong to the deceased, 
should assume his name and succeed to his 
inheritance. Here then was. the family of 
Elimelech ready to be extinguished: he and 
his two sons were all dead without posterity. 
Naomi was past childbearing, the lands were 
ready to pass into the hands of strangers, for 
want of an heir, the hope of succession ex- 
isting alone in the person of Ruth the Moab- 
itess, the widow of Mahlon. . The measure 
therefore recommended by Naomi, and adopt-’ 
ed by Ruth, was neither less nor more than 
a legal call on Boaz, as the supposed near- 
est kinsman of that branch of the family, 
to fulfil the duty of that relation: Naomi, 
not knowing, or having forgotten that there 
was a kinsman still nearer than him.— 
Boaz, apprised of this, and respecting the 
laws of God and his country, preferably 
to his own passions and predilection, re- 
fers the whole cause to a fair, open, judicial 
decision. ba 

The conduct of Boaz throughout is exem- 
plary and worthy of commendation: it_ be- 
speaks at once a wise and a good man. We 
have expatiated at considerable length on 
his character as a man of piety, regularity, 
and humanity; we have bestowed on him 
the just tribute of admiration and respect, as 
a man of sensibility, as susceptible of pity 
for the miserable, of kindness to the stranger, 
of love for a deserving object. His character 
acquires much additional respectability from 
this last consideration, connected with the 
delicacy of his situation as a man and a citi- 

* Deut. xxv. 5—10. 
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zen. His partiality to Ruth was clear and 


decided. In the confidence of virtue she had_ 


put herself entirely in his power: and what 
use did he make of this advantage? Never 
was father more tender of the reputation and 
chastity of his daughter. Every selfish con- 
sideration is sunk in sense of propriety, mn 
respect to the divine authority, in solicitude 
about the honour and interest of the woman 
whom he-loved. His partiality to Ruth was 
decided, but the right of redemption was in 
another, and he nobly disdains to avail him~- 
self of wealth, of power, of prior possession, 
to the prejudice of that right. What is the 
victory of the warlike hero compared to this 
triumph of a man over himself! What are 
trophies stained with blood, opposed to the 
silent applause of a good conscience, and the 
approbation of Almighty God! I see him 
bringing the cause to the determination of 
the judges, with the firmness of an honest 
man, with the anxiety of one in love, and 
with the resignation of one who feared the 
Lord, and committed all to the conduct of 
infinite wisdom. Characters shine by con- 
trast. The nearer kinsman’s versatility, 
disingenuousness, and insensibility to shame, 
serve asa foil to the firmness, candour, and 
delicacy of Boaz. When the former hears 
of a good bargain, when he considers the 
advantage of his birth as the means of step- 
ping into a vacant inheritance upon easy 
terms, he is all acquiescence and eagerness ; 
but the moment he hears of the condition 
under which he is to purchase, of the assump- 
tion of the widow, of the relief of the misera- 
ble, of transmitting the name of Elimelech, 
not his‘own, to posterity, together with his 
lands, he instantly cools, submits to the 
infamy ‘of having “his shoe pulled off,” of 
being publicly spit upon, of having his house 
branded with a note of disgrace, and leaves 
the field open to a much better man than 
himself. 

It is much easier to conceive than to de- 
scribe the solicitude of the parties, while the 
cause was yet in dependence, Whata blow 
to the heart of Boaz, when he, on whom the 
law. bestowed the preference, declared his 
assent to the proposal; what disappointment 
to the hopes of Naomi, who had evidently set 
her mind on the match; whata damp thrown 
on the wishes and expectations of Ruth, on 
whose susceptible heart the goodness and 
generosity of Boaz must have made a deep 
ampression! What relief to all, to hear him 
solemnly retract his assent, resign his right, 
and submit to the penalty. Those are the 
genuine delights of human life at which we 
arrive through danger and difficulty, which 
are the immediate gift of Heaven, which we 
have not employed improper arts to acquire, 
and which we can therefore enjoy without 
shame or remorse. The felicity which we 
are in too great haste to grasp, which we 
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pursue independent of God and religion, 
which by crooked paths we arrive at, proves 
at best a cloud in the embrace, often a ser- 
pent full of deadly poison in the bosom. The 
very delays which Providence interposes, the 
sacrifices which a sense of duty offers up, 
the mortifications to whichconscience sub- 
mits, enhance the.value, and heighten the 
relish of our lawful comforts. 

a us apply this observation to the three 
leading personages in this interesting tale. 
Naomi sits down, ‘and thus meditates with 
herself, “With what fair prospects did I 
begin the world; the wife of a prince, a mo- 
ther in Israel, among the first in rank, in 
wealth, in expectation. But how early were 
my prospects clouded! * Driven by famine 
from the Jand of promise, reduced to seek 
shelter and subsistence among strangers, 
but supported and refreshed by the company 
and tenderness of the husband of my tender 
years, and the presence and improvement of 
my children: finding a new home in the land’ 
of Moab, my family respected in a foreign 
country, reputably allied, comfortably set- 
tled. But the cup of prosperity again dashed 
from my hand; husband and sons, the desire 
of mine eyes, taken away with a stroke ; 
Canaan and Moab, rendered equally a place 
of exile, robbed of that which rendered all 
places a home, all situations a pleasure; de- 
serted of all but Heaven, and a good young 
wonian, once the partner of my joys, now 
my sister in affliction: fleeing back for the 
relief of my anguish to my native soil and 
city, and. mortified ‘at finding myself there 
more a stranger than among aliens; provi- 
dentially raised into notice and consequence 
again, my affectionate daughter nobly allied, 
the name of Elimelech about to be revived, 
and his house built up! What a strangely 
chequered life! Naomi and Mara in perpe- 
tual succession! But every thing is ordered 


ee 


wisely and well of Him who sees all things - 


at one view; the latter end is better than the 
beginning; behold good arising out of evil ; 
the designs of the Most High hastening to 
their accomplishment, All is of the Lord of 
Hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and ex- 
cellent in working.” ; 

The reflections of the Moabitess may be 
supposed torun in this channel. ‘What a 
blessing for me that I ever became united to 
an Israelitish family, whatever pangs.it may 
other ways have cost me! But for this I 
should have been, like my fathers, a worship- 
per of stocks and stones, the work of men’s 
hands; a stranger to rational piety, to inward 
peace! Happy loss, which procured for me 
this unspeakably great gain: propitious po- 
verty, which sent, which drove me out in 
quest of treasures inestimable ; blessed ‘exile, 
which conducted me to a habitation under 
the wings of the Almighty! What real gain 
is true godliness? It has more than the pro- 
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of Jacob begins to appear. 


ocean of accomplishment. 
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mise, it has the enjoyment of the life that 
now is. Mysterious Providence, that direct- 
ed my doubtful, trembling steps to glean in 
that field; that has in a few short weeks made 
such a change in my condition, that has raised 
me from the lowest, meanest, most forlorn of 
dependants, to the highest state of affluence, 
ease, and respectability ; and transplanted me 
from the vast howling deserts of idolatry and 
ignorance, to the fair and fertile regiongay 
knowledge, of purity, of hope, and joy ! 
comfort and maintain a-mother like Naomi, 
to find sucha friend and husband as Boaz! 
It is life from the dead. It is of that God who 
has taught me to know, and to choose him as 
my God, and who will never fail nor forsake 
them who put their trust in him.” 

Boaz, too, finds his situation ¢reatly im- 


proved, rejoices and-gives God thanks. “ My+ 


wealth was great, my garners full, my man- 
servants and maidens numerous, dutiful, and 
affectionate, but I had no one to share my 
prosperity with me, I was solitary in the 
midst of a multitude: like Adam in Paradise, 
incapable of enjoyment, because destitute of 
a companion, an help meet for me; but God 
hath provided for me a virtuous woman, 
whose price is above rubies. My house has 
now received its brightest ornament, my fa- 
mily its firmest support, my estate its most 
prudent and faithful dispenser. I have done 
my duty. I have respected the majesty of 
the law. I have followed where Providence 
led the way, and I have found my reward, in 
the peace of my own mind, in the possession 
of a wise and good woman, in the blessing of 
that God who has done all things for me, and 
who does all things wisely and well.” 
Behold a match formed immediately by 
the hand of Providence, through the happy 
concurrence of little incidental: circumstan- 
ces; a match built, not on the brittle founda- 
tion of sordid interest, but on the solid basis 
of mutual affection, of generosity, of wisdom, 
of religion; a match pregnant with what con- 
sequences to Beth-lehem-judah, to all Israel, 
to the human race ! 
From this advantage of ground, how plea- 


sant it is to trace the sweetly meandering 


course of the river of prophecy and promise 
united, toward the vast, the immeasurable 
Now the tribe of 
Judah is rising into consequence, now the 
royal sceptre is ready to be put into his hand, 
never to depart thence “ till Shiloh come, of 
the increase of whose government and peace 
there shall be no end: to whom the gather- 
ing of the people shall be.” Now the star 
Now the “ ten- 
der plant” begins to rear its head, and -the 
“root out of the dry ground to spring up; 
it buds and blossoms as the rose, and its smell 
is as the smell of Lebanon.” 

‘But what eye can discover, what created 


spirit take in the whole extent of “God’s 
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purpose and grace given in Christ Jesus be- 
fore the world began,” and terminating in 
the final and everlasting redemption of a lost 
world, through faith in his blood? The veil 
of eternity is drawn over it; “ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.’* 
« Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but 
we know that, when he shall appear, we 
shall be ke him; for we shall see him as 
he is.”} 

The history of Ruth, will be brought’ to a 
period next Lord’s.day. 

You see, men and brethren, the object 
which is closely kept in view, through every 
era of time, under all dispensations, and by 
whatever instruments. ‘The work of God 
cannot stand still, his purpose cannot be de- 
feated. One generation of men goeth and 
another cometh, but every succeeding gene- 
ration contributes to the furtherance of ‘his 
design; and, whether knowingly or igno- 
rantly, voluntarily or reluctantly, all fulfil 
his pleasure. a 

None are forsaken of Providence, but 
such as are false to themselves, and till we 
have done what is incumbent upon us, we 
have neither warrant nor encouragement to 
look up and wish, to expect and pray. 

Nothing is dishonourable, but what is sin- 
ful: poverty that is not the effect of idleness, 
prodigality, or vice, has nothing shameful in 
it; the gleaner behind the reapers may be as 
truly dignified as the lord of the harvest. 
Let lordly wealth cease from pride, and vir- 
tuous obscurity and indigence from dejection 
and despair. 

Waste not time, spirits, and thought in 
airy speculation about imaginary situations, 
but try to make the most of that in which 
infinite wisdom has seen meet to place thee. 

Disdain to envy any one, at least until 
thou hast thoroughly examined into the 
estate of him whom thou art disposed to 
envy. i 

He is destitute of the happiest prepara- 
tion for the relish and enjoyment of prospe- 
rity, who has not arrived at it through the 
path of adversity. 'To receive with thank- 
fulness, to enjoy with moderation, to resign 
with cheerfulness, to endure with patience, 
is the highest pitch of human virtue. 

Men are often fulfilling a plan of Provi- 
dence, without intending, or even being con- 
scious of it. They are acting a double part 
at the same instant; the one private and 
personal, local and transitory, the other pub- 
lic, comprehensive, and permanent; they 
may be building up at once a private family, 
and. the church of God, carrying on and 
maintaining the succession to an inherit- 
ance, to a throne, and ministering to the 

* 1 Cor. ii. 9, t 1 John iii. 2 
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extension and progress of a kingdom which 
shall never be moved or shaken. 

In the kingdom of nature, there is high 
and low, mountain and valley, sameness 
with diversity: in the kingdom of .Provi- 
dence, there is difference of rank and sta- 
tion, of talent and accomplishment, ‘of for- 
tune and success, but a mutual and necessary 
connexion and dependence. In the king- 
dom of grace, there is diversity of gifts and 
offices, but the same Spirit; and so in the 
kingdom of glory, different degrées of lus- 
tre, as stars differ one from another, but one 
universal glory, of which all the redeemed 
are together partakers, all being kings and 
priests unto God. Throughout the whole, 
there is a gradation which at once pleases 
and confounds, that depresses and exalts, 


that inspires contentment, and teaches to’ 


aspire, that now attracts to the pure foun- 
tain of uncreated light, and now-repels the 
bold inquirer to his native darkness and dis- 
tance again. 

Is it pleasant to survey from the exceed- 
ing high mountain, where the Christian 
tabernacle is pitched, the course of that river 
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whose streams make glad the city of our 
God? What will it be, from the summit of 
yonder eternal hills, to contemplate the 
whole extent of Emanuel’s land, “ watered 
with the pure river of water of life;” to 
mingle with the nations of them that are 
saved, as they expatiate through the blissful 
groves, planted with the tree of life: to con- 
verse with the distinguished personages who 
e: on this hallowed page, and shall then 

e in immortal lustre; to reap with Boaz 
a richer harvest than ever waved on the 
plains of Beth-lehem-judah; to assist Naomi 
in raising her triumphant song of praise ; 
and to rejoice with Ruth, and with one an- 
other, in our joint reception into God’s ever- 
lasting kingdom, in our common admission 
into “the general assembly and church of 
the first-born.” Glorious things are spoken 
of thee, O city of our God. We have heard 
of them with the hearing of the ear, may 
our eyes be blessed with the sight of them. 
May “the Lamb who is in the midst of the 
throne lead us to living fountains of waters, 
and God wipe away all tears from our eyes.” 
“ Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 
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So Boaz took Ruth, and she was his wife: and when he went in unto her, the Lord gave her conception, 
and she bare ason. And the women said unto Naomi, Blessed be the Lord, which hath not left thee 
this day without a kinsman, that his name may be famous in Israel. And he shall be unto thee a resto- 
rer of thy life, and a nourisher of thine old age. For thy daughter-in-law, which loveth thee, which is 
better to thee than seven sons, hath borne him. And Naomi took the child, and laid itin her bosom, 
and became nurse unto it. And the’ women her nejghbours gave ita name, saying, There is a son 
born to Naomi, and they called his name Obed. He is the father of Jesse, the father of Davyid.— 


Rura iv. 13—17. 


Turre is an obvious resemblance between | of depression, mortification, and pain through 


the general plan of the divine providence, 
and the separate and detached parts of it. 
The life of almost every good man exhibits 
virtue for a season struggling with diffi- 
culty, overwhelmed with distress, but emerg- 
ing, rising, triumphing at length. Through 
much tribulation the Christian must enter 
into the kingdom of God, and on his way be 
often in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions. It is the wise ordinance of infinite 
goodness. Opposition rouses, calls forth the 
latent powers of the soul; success is height- 
ened by the danger to which we were ex- 
posed, by the trouble which it cost us, by the 
pains we.took; antecedent labour sweetens 
rest. Hence, the passages of our own lives 
which we most fondly recollect and relate, 
and those in the lives of others which most 
deeply engage and interest us, are the scenes 





which we have passed. The perils of a 
battle, the horrors of a shipwreck, so dfead- 
ful at the moment, become the source of 
lasting joy, when the tempest has ceased to 
roar, and the confused noise of the warrior 
is hushed into silence. 

Fiction, in order to please, is, accordingly, 
forced to borrow the garb of truth. The 
hero’s sufferings, the lover’s solicitude and 
uncertainty, the parent’s anguish, the pa- 
triot’s conflict, are the subject of the drama. 
When the ship has reached her desired 
haven, when the cloud disperses, when the 
contest is decided, the curtain must drop. 
Periods of prosperity cannot be the theme 
of history. 

The vast, general system, in like manner, 
exhibits “the whole creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together :” interest clash- 
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ing with interest, spirit rising up against 
spirit, one purpose defeating another, uni- 
versal nature apparently on the verge of 
confusion; chaos and ancient night threat- 
ening to resume their empire: but without 
knowledge, design, or co-operation, nay, 
in defiance of concert and co-operation, the 
whole is making a regular, steady progress; 
the muddy stream is working itself pure; the 
discordant mass is bound as in chains of 
mant, the wrath of man is praising ; 
every succeeding éra and ‘event is explain- 
ing and confirming that which preceded it; 
all is tending towards one grand consumma- 
tion which shall collect, adjust, unite, and 
crown the scattered parts, and demonstrate, 
to the conviction of every intelligent being, 
that all was, is, and shall be very good. 
Finite capacity can contemplate, and com- 
prehend but a few fragments at most: and 
scripture has furnished us with a most deli- 
cious one, in the little history of which 'I have 
now read the conclusion. ‘The story of Ruth 
has been considered, by every reader of taste, 
as a perfect model in that species of composi- 
It will stand the test of the most rigid 
criticism, or rather, is calculated to give in- 
struction and law to criticism. With your 
patience I will attempt a brief analysis of it. 
Ist. The subject is great and important be- 
yond all that heathen antiquity presents: the 
foundation and establishment of the regal dig- 
nity in the house of David, the type and an- 
cestor of the Messiah. An event in which 
not one age, one nation, one interest is con- 


cerned, but the whole extent of time, the. 


whole human race, the temporal, the spiritual, 
the everlasting interests of mankind. What 
is the demolition of Troy, or the settlement of 
Afneas in Latium, compared to this? Para- 
dise Lost, itself, must give’ place to this glo- 
rious opening of Paradise Regained. 

2d. The story is perfect and complete in 
itself; or, as the critic would say, has a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. Elimelech is 
driven by famine into banishment, dies in the 
land of Moab, and leaves his family in distress. 
Here the action commences. Naomi and 
Ruth, united by propinquity, by affection and 
by distress, are induced to return to Beth-le- 
hem-judah, in hope of effecting a redemption 
of the estate which had belonged to the family, 
but under the pressure of necessity had been 
alienated. Their reception, deportment, and 
progress, form the great body of the piece. 
The marriage of Boaz and Ruth, and the birth 
of Obed is the conclusion of it: 

3d. The conduct of the plot is simple, natu- 


‘ral, and easy. No extraneous matter, person- 


age, or event is introduced, from first to last: 
the incidents follow, and arise out of one 
another, without force, without effort. .No 
extraordinary agency appears, because none 
is requisite; the ordinary powers of nature, 
and the ordinary course of things, are adequate 
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to the effect intended to be produced. There 
is no violent or sudden transition, but a calm, 
rational, progressive change from deep sorrow 
to moderated affliction, to composed resigna- 
tion, to budding hope, to dawning prosperity, 
to solicitous prosecution, to partial success, to 
final and full attainment. 

The discovery of Ruth, of her character, of 
her virtues, of her relation to Boaz, is in the 
same happy style of natural simplicity and 
ease. On her part we see no indecent eager- 
ness to bring herself forward, no clamourous 
publication of her distresses or pretensions, no 
affected disguise or concealment to attract 
observation or provoke inquiry: on his, there 
is no vehemence of exclamation, no hastiness 
of resolution; but in both, the calmness of 
good minds, the satisfaction which conscious 
virtue enjoys, in the unexpected discovery of 
mutual attractions and kindred worth. ‘The 
situations are interesting, affecting, governed 
by the laws of nature and probability, and 
consonant to every day’s experience. 

4th. The sentznents are just, arising out of 
the. situations,. adapted to the . characters, 
guarded equally from apathy and violence. 
The pathetic expostulation of Ruth with her 
mother-in-law, when she proposed a separa- 
tion, is in particular, a masterpiece of native 
eloquence: at hearing it, the heart is melted 
into tenderness, the tear of sympathy rushes 
to the eye, nature feels and acknowledges the 
triumph of virtue. ‘The sentiment of impas- 
sioned sorrow glows with equal vehemence on 
the lips of Naomi, and excite in the bosom of 
sensibility, pity mingled with respect. In 
Boaz we praise and admire unostentatious 
generosity, dignified condescension,, honest, 
undisguised affection, a sense of impartial, in- 
flexible, undeviating justice. 

5th. The characters are nicely. discrimi- 
nated, boldly designed,.and uniformly sup- 
ported. The grief of Naomi is verbose, im- 
petuous, and penetrating; that of Ruth calm, 
silent, melting, modest. The plans of the 
mother are sagacious, comprehensive; the 
result of reflection, of experience; they indi- 
cate skill, ability, resolution, perseverance. 
Those of the daughter are artless, innovent ; 
the suggestion of the moment, the effusion of 
the heart; indicate candour, sincerity, con- 
scious, unblushing, unsuspecting rectitude. 

In Boaz the-struggle between inclination, 
propriety, prudence, and justice is happily de- 
signed, and forcibly executed : it is a painting 
from nature, and therefore cannot fail to 
please. His openness and fair dealing also, 
as was observed ina former Lecture, are finely 
contrasted with the selfishness, insincerity, 
and unsteadiness of the nearer kinsman. 

The character of the servant who was over 
the reapers, though we have but a slight 
sketch of it, discovers the hand of a master, 
the hand of truth and nature. We see in it, 
the beautiful and interesting portrait of una- 
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bashed, unassuming inferiority, of authority, | 


undisfigured by insolence or severity, the 
happy medium between power and depen- 
dence, the link in the scale of society which 
connects the wealthy lord with the honest la- 
bourer, the friend and companion of both. — 

The rest of the characters are classed in 
groups, but discover a characteristic and de- 
cided distinction. We have the inquisitive- 
ness, curiosity, hard-heartedness and indiffer- 
ence of an idle provincial town; the good 
nature, hospitality, candour, and cheerfulness 
of the country. 

The compliments of congratulation pre- 
sented to Boaz, on his marriage, and those 
addressed to Naomi, on the birth of her grand- 
son, clearly evince the different train of 
thought and feeling which dictated them, and 
mark beyond the possibility of mistake the sex 
and sentiment of the addressors. Ina word, 
the ideas expressed by the several characters 
in this sacred drama, are so peculiarly their 
own, that no reader of ordinary discernment 
needs to be told, who it is that speaks: the sen- 
timents cannot possibly be transferred from 
one to another. 

6th. The manners are delineated with the 
same felicity of pencil. We have a faithful 
representation of those that are permanent 
and founded in nature: and of those which are 
local and temporary. When I observe these 
Bethlehemites flocking round the old woman 
and her outlandish daughter, plying themand 
one another with questions, circulating the 
leer and the whisper, I could suppose myself 
in one of the gossiping villages which sur- 
round this metropolis, whose inhabitants feed 
on rumour, exercise no principle but curiosity, 
employ no member but the tongue, or the feet, 
in hunting after the materials for that employ- 
ment: In the innocent festivity, the uncom- 
plaining toil, the contented simplicity, the 
unaffected benevolence, the unprofessing piety 
of that field of reapers, I have mingled a thou- 
sand anda thousand times. ,. It was the delight 
of childhood, it ig the unpainful, the unde- 
pressing retrospect of age. ; 

We have a representation equally faithful 
and just of customs and manners which are 

local and temporary; some of which excite 
our astonishment, some shock our delicacy, 
and some provoke our mirth. Such are the 
modes of courtship here described, the transfer 
of property, the forms of judicial procedure, 
the terms of familiar address and friendly 
communication: andthe like. These, having 
no intrinsic moral excellence or turpitude, are 
the object of neither praise nor censure. “To 
trace their origin, or explain their nature and 
design, may be an innocent amusement, but it 
were unjust to explode them as absurd, or to 
run them down as ridiculous. The antiqua- 
rian will revere them for their age, the phi- 
losopher will investigate them as opening a 
new path’to the knowledge of the human 
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heart, the philanthropist will deal with them 
gently, because they are the harmless pecu- 
liarities of his fellow-creatures, and piety will 
respect them as presenting another view of 
the endless variety discoverable in all the 
ways and works of the great Creator. 

In the permanent manners of. mankind we 
see the eternal sameness of the human mind, 
which no change of climate, times, govern- 

ent, education, can alter-; a sameness as 

ernible and as fixed as the number of 
eyes, arms, and fingers peculiar to the species. 
Tn those which are local and transient, we 
behold the infinite and endless variety of the 
human powers, which no stability and uni- 
formity of law, instruction, discipline, in- 
terest, example; can arrest and fix; a variety 
as discernible, as unsteady, as unaccountable, 
as the different shades of complexion, the 
conformation of feature, the measurements 
of stature, the fluctuations of thought. Every 
thing satisfies, every thing confounds. 

Once more, the language of this charm- 
ing little epic history is plain and perspicu- 
ous, elegant yet unadorned, nervous yet 
chaste, simple yet not mean or vulgar. It 
consists of narration and dialogue, the former 
possessing the -most exquisite degree of 
grace and ease, the latter of vivacity and 
force.. There is no obscurity of idea, no re- 
dundancy of expression, no appearance of 
labour, no. artful polish, no tinsel of words, 
no disgusting tediousness, no affected con- 
éiseness: Like the general code of scripture, 
it is capable of neither increase nor diminu- 
tion, without sustaining an injury. 

But the least merit of the piece is its ex- 
cellency as a composition. It forms a most 
material member of the great building of 
God, an important link in the chain of provi- 
dence, an interesting and instructive chapter 
in the history of redemption. The union of 
Boaz and Ruth can never lose its influence, 
never spend its force. When nature expires, 
and all these things are dissolved, the off- 
spring of that pair “shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the stars for 
ever and ever.” From that root behold a 
branch has arisen, to which “ the nations of 
them that are saved” continually resort, 
under whose shadow they repose, whose 
fruit is the source and support of a divine 
life, whose “leaves are for the healing of the 
nations.” Let the Jew read this sacred page, 
and ‘glory in his ancestry; let the scholar 
read it, and improve his taste, and extend his 
knowledge ; let. the rustic read it, and prize 
his humble pursuits and innocent delights; 
let the sons of poverty and the daughters of 
affliction read it, and cease from despair, let 
them learn to “ trust in the Lord, and to do 
wood; let the Christian read it, and “ hold 
fast the beginning of his confidence,” and 
“ rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 

The last obvious remark on the history, 
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sorry I am to say it, is not highly honourable 
to human nature. While Naomi was poor, 
and friendless, and forlorn, she met with lit- 
tle sympathy, with little countenance she 
was permitted to depend for subsistence on 
the miserable, unproductive industry of a 
woman, weak and wretched as herself; but 
no sooner is she connected with “a mighty 
man of wealth,” become a mother to Boaz, 
than the whole city is seeking to her; 
own sex, in particular, we see entering 

all her feelings, flattering all her natural 
propensities, accommodating themselves to 
her little wishes and desires, and trying to 
compensate their former coldness and neglect 
by every art of attention, officiousness, and 
zeal. Base spirit! base world! Behold kind- 
ness pressed upon a man, just in proportion 
as he hasno need of it; behold him oppressed 
with new friends, because he has already got 
too many, caressed by those who lately knew 
him not, praised and flattered to his face, by 
the very tongues which maligned and cen- 
sured him in his absence. But that man is 
left to continue poor, because he is - poor. 
He finds no support because he wants it, he 
stands unbefriended, because he has no friend. 
Shame on the fawning sycophants that only 
flutter about in fair weather, that only fre- 
quent the mansions of the rich and great, 
that turn with the tide, that can despise rag- 
ged poverty, and ofer incense to ermined 
villany. 

Let us turn with contempt from the sight, 
and take a last parting look of one of the 
worthiest, best, happiest of human beings— 
Naomi nursing and cherishing her little 
grandson in her bosom. If there be bliss on 
earth, she enjoyed it. Her honest scheme 
had succeeded, the name of her beloved hus- 
band was revived, and his house begun to be 
built up; her amiable and beloved daughter 
‘was nobly rewarded for her tenderness and 
attachment; the inheritance of Elimelech is 
redeemed and reverted to its proper channel ; 
the wisdom and goodness of Providence are 
fully justified, and a prospect of felicity and 
honour is opened which knew no bounds. 
The miseries of a whole life are done away 
in one hour, converted into blessings, bless- 
ings heightened and improved by the me- 
mory of past woes; the name of Mara is 
for ever obliterated, and the original, the 
suitable, the prophetic name of Naomi re- 
stored and confirmed. The sensibilities of a 
Grandmother are peculiarly pure and deli- 
cate respecting infant offspring. All good 


women are fond of children, to. whomsoever | 


they belong, how much more of their own 
whom they bare with sorrow, and “have 
brought up with solicitude: but ts that I 
should live to see my child’s child, my being 
multiplied; dropping into the grave, yet re- 
viving in that infant. I feel myself immor- 
tal; this babe will live to put his hand upon 
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my eyes, and then I shall not feel the oppres- 
sion of death; if he survive I cannot all die.” 
“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” 

The Spirit of God has drawn a veil over 
the feelings of the mother herself, and the 
expression of them, and left it to the imagi- 
nation to figure the felicity of Ruth the . 
widow of Mahlon, the daughter of Naomi, 
the wife of Boaz, the mother of Obed, in sur- 
veying the changes of her life, in-comparing 
what she was with what she is. 

And thus have we finished what was in- 
tended, in discoursing on the book of Ruth. 
We have considered it, as a beautiful, be- 
cause natural representation of human life ; 
as a curious and interesting detail of import- 
ant facts; and as an essential, constituent 
part of the plan of redemption. It happily 
connects the history of the Israelitish judges 
with that of their kings, and is obviously 
blended with both : and while it demonstrates 
the care of Providence, in fulfilling the pro- 
mises made to Abraham, the friend of God, 
in prolonging his race, in multiplying his 
seed, in making kings to arise out of him, it 
unfolds the more enlarged and comprehen- 
sive purpose of the eternal Mind; it points 
directly forward to that “seed in whom all 
the families of the earth shall be blessed ;” 
it shows the subserviency of all that pre- 
ceded, to the evangelical dispensation; it 
breathes good-will to men. The reception 
of Ruth, a Gentile, within the pale of the 
church of the living God; her advancement 
to honour, her participation of the privileges 
of a mother in Israel, are a happy prefigura- 
tion of the admission of the whole Gentile 
world within the bond of God’s covenant. 
We see the work of God still going forward 
and prospering ; the work of mercy enlarging, 
extending its sphere ; all bending forward to 
that grand consummation, when “ Israel too 
shall be saved,” and the ancient people of 
God brought into a communication of the 
blessings of the gospel, together with “the 
fulness of the Gentile nations ;”. when there 
shall be “one shepherd and one sheepfold ;” 
when Jew and Gentile shall arise together 
from the dead, because “Christ doth give 
them life.” 

The birth of Obed, the father of Jesse, the 
father of David, brings the history of the 
world down to the year two thousand six 
hundred and ninety-seven, from the creation, 
and before Christ one thousand three hun- 
dred and seven, and conducts us to the eve 
of the establishment of kingly power in Is- 
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How many generations of men have passed 
in review before us, in the course of these . 
few years evening exercises from Adam down 
to Boaz! What changes has the audience 
undergone, since first it collected in this 
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view! What deep and affecting changes 
will afew more seasons produce! The turn- 
ing of the page will present a new preacher, 
new hearers, a different plan, a different ar- 
rangement, different interests, different feel- 
ings. The separation of this night may be 
final and permanent. We bend together, 
gracious God, with wonder and gratitude be- 
fore thy throne. Spared together so many 
years longer, “cumberers of the gronnd” 
that we are; our bodies preserved in health, 
our minds in tranquillity; blessed with friend- 
ship, blest with sufficiency, blest with the 
means of improvement, blest with hope! Ah, 
we are unworthy of the least of thy favours, 
and we have been distinguished by the choi- 
cest and best! Make us to feel thy goodness 
and our own unworthiness; helpustolive more 
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to thy glory. As our interest in the world 
diminishes, as years increase, as gray hairs 
multiply, as friends depart, as comforts fail, 
as eternity advances, let our faith strengthen, 
let our spirits rise to thee, let our prospects 
brighten, let our ardour after immortality 
kindle. The nearer we approach to thee, 
let our resemblance to thee become more 
apparent; let the spirit of heaven, the’ spirit 
di blessed Jesus, be imparted to us, that 
living and dying, we may edify the world, 
be a blessing to all connected with us, and 
still enjoy inward peace. And as we sepa- 
rate from time to time, may it be in the sweet 
expectation of meeting together in the re- 
gions of everlasting purity, love, and joy. 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirits. Amen.” 
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Now there was acertain man of Ramathaim-zophim, of mount Ephraim, and his name was Elkanah, the son 
of Jeroham, the son of Elihu, the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, an Ephrathite. And he had two wives; the 
name of the one was Hannah, and the name of the other Peninnah: and Peninnah had children, but Han- 
nah had no children. And this man went up out of his city yearly, to worship and to sacrifice unto the Lord 
of Hosts in Shiloh. And the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, the priests of the Lord, were there. 
And when the time was that Elkanah offered, he gave to Peninnah, his wife, and to all her sons and her 
daughters, portions. But unto Hannah he gave a worthy portion: for he loved Hannah: but the Lord 
had shut up her womb. And her adversary also provoked her sore, for to make her fret, because the Lord 
had shutupher womb. And ashe did so year by year, when she went up to the house of the Lord ; so she 


provoked her; thereforeshe wept and did not eat. Then said Elkanah, her husband, to her, Hannah, why 


weepest thou? And why eatest thou not? 
ten sons ?—1 SamuEL i. 1—8. 


Similar causes ever have produced, and 
ever will produce similar effects. You may 
shift the scene from one age and country to 
another, but like beings, the same spirit, the 
same passions and pursuits arise continually 
to view. The difference between period and 
period, nation and nation, city and city, man 
and man, consists merely in a few arbitrary 
customs, various forms of speech and modes of 
behaviour; but the great principles of human 
nature, the great moving springs of human 
actions are universal and invariable. What 
then is so absurd as to tax others with ab- 
surdity, only because their language, man- 
hers, or prejudices do not exactly coincide 
with our own? 

As the principles of our nattire, so the 
rules of the divine government are similar 
and uniform. The Views, passions, and in- 
terests of men are the hinges on which the 
mighty engine revolves. Every little indi- 


vidual moves and acts in his own proper’ 


sphere, like the stars in the firmament of 


And why is thy heart grieved ? 





Am not I better to thee than 


heaven, but all move and act together under 
the influence of one great commanding pow- 
er, which animates and directs the whole. 
Every one possesses, and feels, and exercises 
its separate intelligence, and all are, at the 
same time, checked, impelled, sustained by 
one supreme Intelligence which is abové all, 
through all, and in all. 

The justest and most accurate, the most 
useful and instructive representations of hu- 
man life and conduct are'to be found in this 
divine record. _ The actors in this sacred and 
interesting drama, are personages of the 
very highest distinction, patriarchs and pro- 
phets, legislators and kings; but we are 
never permitted, for a single moment, to for- 
get, that they are alsomen. In their form 
and features we behold our own image re- 
flected. In the emotions by which they were 
agitated, in the objects which they pursued, 
we recognize our own aversions and desires, 
our own pursuits and attainments, our own 
mortifications and success. 
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We are now entering on the history of one 
of the greatest among the prophets, and that 
history delineated by his own pencil. He 
begins it with a description of his father’s 
family previous to his own birth, and a faith- 
ful representation of the different characters 
of which. it was composed. And this will 
aa ample matter for the present Lec- 

ure. 

Elkanah, the father of Samuel, fro 
genealogical deduction here presented, Was 
a Levite of the family of the Kohathites, and 
is denominated a man of Ramathaim-zophim, 
of mount Ephraim, from his being born or 
residing at that city. 

Men of eminence, as has often been ob- 
served, confer celebrity on cities and. coun- 
tries ; but poor is that merit whict: is derived 
from no other source but a man’s parentage, 
or the place of his birth. The Levitical tribe 
was scattered over the whole country, and 
during the disorderly times which succeeded 
the death of Joshua, their residence and their 
services seem to have been regulated by no 
certain and fixed standard. His ancestors 
for many generations are mere names in the 
historic page ; shadows without a substance ; 
and he himself borrows the fame and lustre 
in which he is transmitted to us, from the 
reputation, ability, and distinction of his nobler 
son ; whose children, in their turn, sink’ into 
infamy, and thence into oblivion. 

’ The first article in Elkanah’s domestic 
économy presented to our consideration, isan 
imputation upon his wisdom, if not upon his 
piety. “He had two wives.” Polygamy, 
or a plurality of wives, was a practice at that 
time indeed connived at, but no where, and 
at no period, sanctioned bya law: a practice 
not indeed condemned by statutes and punish- 
ments, but sufficiently condemned by effects 
and consequences. It is of very little im- 
portance to inquire whether it be forbidden, 
if it can be proved unreasonable, unwise, in- 
’ expedient. And for such proof we have but 
to recur to the domestic history of Abraham, 
of Jacob, of Elkanah, and of every familyein 
which it prevailed. Hannah was probably 
the prior wife, and it is presumable that the 
disappointment of not having children by her 
suggested the hazardous experiment of a 
double marriage; and the issue demonstrated 
that every deviation from the path of recti- 
tude leads directly to its own chastisement. 

The mortification of Hannah, already too 
much to bear, is grievously embittered by the 
assumption of a rival in the affection of her 
husband, and becomes intolerable . by the 
fruitfulness of that rival. And thus, by one 
ill-advised step, all the parties are rendered 
unhappy, and that without any high degree 
of criminality on any side. Elkanah’s peace 


is incessantly disturbed by the mutual jea-. 


lousy, and bitterness,-and strife of those con- 
joined, who separately might have contribu- 
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ted to soothe and soften the cares of life. 
The pleasure of having children is marred 
and impaired to Peninnah, by the ill-disguised 
partiality of the father of her children to 
another.. The misery of barrenness isdread- 
fully aggravated to Hannah, by the .cruel 
mocking and taunts of her merciless adver- 
sary. And what became of the children all 
the while? Were they likely to be well and 
wisely educated, amidst all these domestic 
jarrings? Hated\and opposed by more than 
a step-mother’s rancour, spoiled by the over 
indulgence of maternal tenderness, striving 
to compensate that rancour and_ hatred ; 
secretly caressed, openly ‘neglected by an 
embarrassed: father, who was now afraid to 
express, and now to conceal the honest.emo- 
tions of nature. It is not vice only that de- 
stroys human comfort. And if mere impru- 
dence involves a man in so many difficulties 
and distresses,. how dreadful. must it be to 
bear continually in one’s bosom. the burning 
coal of an ill conscience. : 

Happily for Elkanah and his house, family 
discord did not.extinguish family religion ; 
he went up regularly with all his household 
to worship the Lord at Shiloh, at the great 
yearly festivals. The law commanded the 
attendance of the males only, on such occa- 
sions ; but whether it were a higher sense of 
piety induced him to appear before Jehovah 
rejoicing with all that were his, or whether 
he hoped to allay the ferment of fierce and 
angry spirits, in the soul-composing exercises 
of devotion, both his wives attended him to 
the service of the sanctuary, and sat down 
together with him at the sacrifice of .peace- 
offering. It was wisely and well intended, 
the fire of malignity fades and dies in pre- 
sence of the pure flame of love divine, as 
material fire is absorbed and extinguished 
when exposed to the rays of the glorious orb 
of day. It was well intended, had he not 
reason to hope that Hannah would forget 
her misery, and Peninnah her pride in the 
presence of God; that the power of religion, 
and the prospects of immortality might haply 
unite those whom passion and interest had 
severed. But if such were his intention, he 
succeeded not. And that he succeeded not, 
is to be imputed, in part, to his own weak- 
ness. The beloved wife must be distinguish- 
ed by a “ worthy portion,” and to render it 
more insulting, at a public festival, and before 
envious, watchful eyes, those of Peninnah, 
and her sons and daughters. Thus, through 
some mixture of folly in ourselves, through 
the craftiness and malignity of another, or 
through some untowardness of arrangement, 
over which we had no power, and neither 
could foresee nor prevent, the best designs 
miscarry, medicine is converted into poison, 
and religion is made a minister of wrath and 
unrighteousness. , 

Who does not here recollect a certain 
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“coat of many colours,” which cost so dear 
to him who gave, and to him who wore it? 
Who is not warned to guard against, or at 
least to conceal partial affections, where 
claims are equal? Who does not feel the 
importance of bringing to the altar of God, a 
spirit elevated above all temporal considera- 
tions. 

Not only was the good natured intention 
of Elkanah frustrated, but the worship of 
God was profaned ; and wretched indeed must 
be the state of that family where religion not 
only fails to conciliate, but tends to alienate, 
irritate, and inflame. “ Elkanah loved Han- 
nah, but the Lord had shut up her womb.” — 
The absence of one desired blessing renders 
the possession of a thousand others tasteless 
and insipid. The moderating hand of eter- 
nal Providence rectifies the! disorders, and 
counteracts the violence, of human passion ; 
preserves the balance from a preponderancy 
too great, or too lasting, on either side ; and 
conducts all to the happiest issue at length. 

But an evil which comes immediately from 
heaven is by that very consideration render- 
ed both tolerable and salutary. The Lord 
can do nothing but what is right; m wrath 
he remembers love; “ he afflicts not willingly 
nor grieves the children of men, not for his 
pleasure, but their profit.” But alas, there 
was mingled in Hannah’s cup, an ingredient 
which converted the whole into wormwood 
and gall; “her adversary also provoked her 
sore to make her fret, because the Lord had 
shut up her womb.” ~What relish had now 
the double portion, though the token of a fond 
husband’s unabated kindness? The insult- 
ing words and looks of her pitiless “ adver- 
sary” are as vinegar uponnitre. How dread- 
ful to have a calamity which was incessant- 
ly, though secretly preying ppon her vitals, 
incessantly thrown in her teeth; home ren- 
dered a burden; the place of sacrifice, a 
habitation of discord ; fire snatched with un- 
hallowed hands from the altar of Jehovah to 
kindle the gloomy fire of hell! There‘needs 
no tormenting fiend to ascend from the hot- 
tomless pit, arméd with scorpions, to plague 
and torture wretched mortals; see, they are 
armed like furies one against another, they 
exult in one another’s pain; relentless, re- 
morseless, they “say not it is enough.” 

: Dreadful to think, this angry vengeful 
spirit continued to agitate and torment these 
unhappy women for many years together; 
and what is hell, but a state of unabating, 
growing animosity and. hatred? “As he 
went up year by year, when she went up to 
the house of the Lord, so she provoked her.” 
Tn female bosoms can such malignity dwell? 
Ah, what so bad as the good corrupted, per- 
verted! Behold a rancour which no time 
could enfeeble, no sense of shame restrain, 
and which the sacredness of the sanctuary 
served only to embitter and inflame! Can 
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it be possible, merciful Father, can it be 
possible, that such a fell spirit should ever 
have accompanied any of us to thy house of 
prayer? Can “the same tongue utter bless- 
ing and cursing?” Dare wé say “ we love 
God, whom we have not seen, while we 
hate” or despise “ a brother” a sister “‘ whom 
we have seen?” “Search me, O God, and 
know my heart: try me, and know my 
tli@ehts: and see if there be any wicked 
i in me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
mnie 

It is greatly to the honour of Hannah, that 
all this cruel and insulting treatment drew 
from her no indecent return. Though grieved 
in spirit, provoked, fretted beyond all endu- 
ring, we hear of no furious appeal to the par- 
tial tenderness of her husband, no railing for 
railing, no rash malediction, no furious threat- 
ening of revenge. It is not easy to govern 
the spirit; it is not always possible to com- 
mand the temper under offence and insult; 
but-the tongue is in every one’s power, im- 
proper words admit of no defence, and rage 
is but a poor apology for abuse and blasphe- 
my. But she pines away in silent sorrow. 
“ She wept and did not eat.” These seasons 
of rejoicing before the Lord, these times of 
refreshing to every.other daughter of Israel, 
were to her days of heaviness and wo. What 
signifies a large portion to one who has no 
appetite? What is the prosperity of her peo- 
ple, to one, who, like a dried branch, is cut 
from all interest in posterity, who sees the 
name and honours of her beloved husband 
passing away to the children of another, the 
children of one who hated her? Alas, the 
spirit of devotion itself is checked and re- 
pressed by the incessant, unrelenting stings 
of envy and jealousy ; life is become a burden 
to her. : 

The deep affliction with which she was 
overwhelmed could not escape the attentive 
eyesof Elkanah. Though hertongue said no- 
thing, her eyes, her tears, her dejection, her 
abstinence, her sighs betrayed abundantly 
tlteanguish of her soul. “Then said Elka- 
nah, her husband, to her, Hannah, why weep- 
est thou, and why eatest thou not, and wh 
is thy heart grieved? Am not I better to thee 
than ten sons?’ T'o what distress has the 
good man reduced himself? ‘Now he se-. 
verely feels the effect of his own impru- 
dence, and laments his having tried the dan- 
gerous experiment, which robbed him of all 
domestic quiet, disturbed the festivity of the 
solemn rendezvous at Shiloh, and threatened 
to produce one day some tragical event in 
his family. : 

Sympathy, if it does not wholly dispel our 
miseries, pours at least a temporary balm 
into the wound, and “soothes pain for a 
while.” Hannah becomes composed, and 
the feast is concluded. ‘There is still one 

* Psalm cxxxix, 23, 24. 
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refuge left for the miserable, one remedy 
against despair, one friend able and ready 
to help in every time of trouble; and our 
eyes with complacency follow the mourner, 
not into her secret retirement, to spend.her 
sorrow in unavailing tears, or to curse the 
day in which she was born; not into the 
round of giddy dissipation to drown reflec- 
tion and anxiety, in the poisoned chalice of 
intemperate mirth and jollity; but to 
place of prayer, but to the door of | 
but to the dawn of hope. 

We shall presently find, that what related 
to the externals of God’s worship was at that 
time but badly conducted in Israel, the “ sons 
of Eli were sons of Belial,” they “ knew not 
the Lord.”. But be the minister who he will, 
the word and service of God cannot be ren- 
dered of none effect. “Not only the spirit of 
piety, but a sense of common decency. was 
now lost in the Levitical -priesthood : when it 
pleased God to make this very afflicted wo- 
man, the means in his hand, to restore the 
dignity, purity, and importance of the sacred 
function, to revive the decayed interests of 
religion, and to bring forward the great 
events which are so intimately connected 
with the things which belong to our ever- 
lasting peace. 

When we look into human life, whether 
as exhibited on the hallowed page of inspira- 
tion, or by our own observation and experi- 
ence, we shall find that most of the “ills 
which flesh is heir to” may easily be traced 
up to some imprudence, heedlessness, or 
transgression of the man himself, who, be- 
fore he was aware, found himself involved 
in difficultics and distresses, the native ef 
fects of his own misconduct, but which he 
foresaw not, apprehended not, and which he 
never could intend. I know how poor a 
consolation it is, to tell a man, “ you have 
nobody but yourself to blame,” and to up- 
braid him with the warning which you gave 
him, and he would not take; but it is not, 
for that, useless for one to discover the 
source, cause, and progress of his calamity. 
The case must be bad indeed, or his eyes 
must have been opened very late, or his 
“heart hardened through the deceitfulness 
of sin,” if he cannot turn to some good ac- 
count the reflections of maturer judgment, 

- the admonitions and chastisenient of experi- 


ence, the pain and remorse of an ill con- 


science, or the mistakes and wanderings of 
a good one. ¥ } 
There are steps in conduct which are ir- 
retrievable, and therefore ought not to be 
tampered with. The excessive use of the 
most wholesome food, will at length over- 
whelm the strongest constitution; the occa- 
sional application of what is doubtful or un- 
wholesome may undermine or waste it, but 
poison is certain death; and the sagacity of 
‘a brute, the understanding of a child, is suffi- 
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cient to distinguish between poison and food, 

perhaps not between poison and medicine. 

To how many gracious, social, civil, and 
moral purposes, may not the wise and proper 
use of religious services be applied? The 
man who has performed with understanding 
and feeling the devotions of the closet, will 
issue from it-in a higher state of preparation 
for every duty of life. Filled with venera- 
tion for his heavenly Father, “ who seeth,” 
and with whom he has been conversing “ in 
secret,” he breathes good-will toman. The 
emotions of every unkind, ungentle, unjust 
affection are stifled, extinguished, forgotten. 
The principles of benevolence and benignity 
have acquired new life and energy. He is 
disposed to meet the ills of life with more 
firmness and’ fortitude, and. to enjoy its bless- 
ings with a more exquisite relish. Hannah 
having poured out her soul to God, “ went 
her way, and did eat, and her countenance 
was no more sad.”’ The devotion of the 
morning will prove the best assistant toward 
conducting the business of the coming day ; 
and that of the evening, the happiest review 
and improvement of the past. From him 
who habitually begins and ends every thing 
with God, you may reasonably expect, the 
fruits of a good and honest heart, “speech 
always with grace, seasoned with salt,” and 
order in conduct, more than from other men: 
more works of mercy, more fair dealing, 
more steadiness in friendship: and less of the 
rancour of opposition, less of the self-suffi- 
ciency of pride, less of the malignity of envy; 
for the love of God absorbs all these baleful 
malignant fires. 

The devotions of the family, in like man- 
ner, produce the happiest effects within that 
sphere. How soothing, how cementing, how 
conciliating they are!. Does common cala- 
mity press? It is alleviated, it is sanctified, 
it is done away, when the “ care is cast upon 
God,” when the burden is transferred to a 
Father in heaven, who stands engaged to re- 
move it, or to render ita blessing. Is do- 
mesti¢ prosperity abounding, increasing? 
What an additional lustre, value, sweetness 
does it derive from union, from piety, from a 
common sense of obligation and dependence ? 
Have offences come! Has peace been dis- 
turbed? Are the bonds which united hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, brother and 
brother, master and servant, unhappily bro- 
ken? The moment that the healing address, 
“ Qur Father who art in heaven,” reaches 
the ear, every soul is peace, the spirit of love 
pervades the whole, and the voice of discord 
is heard no more. When pardon is implored 
from him whom all have offended, the stony 
heart relents, melts, forgives, for he needs to 
be forgiven. 4 

The influence of public worship likewise, 
where it has not degenerated into mere form, 
is the strongest cement of society. It serves 
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to consolidate men of various ranks and con- 
ditions, with their several talents and abili- 
ties, into one compact, efficient, weil organiz- 
ed body, ready to act with one heart and one 
soul, in the cause of God and their country. 
Little shades of difference, in men truly good, 
will unite instead of disjoining: Our great 
national assemblies are obliged, by law, to 
open their sittings for public business, by acts 
of public devotion. The reason and intention 
of the law, and of the practice founded upon 
it, are abundantly obvious. If the effect does 


not follow to the extent that might be wish- 


ed—it must be concluded, that the devotional 
part of the sitting is neglected ; that formality 
has extinguished the flame ; or that difference 
of religious sentiment, or what is still worse, 
indifference to all religion, mar and weaken, 
and distract the whole. The prevalency of 
a worldly spirit must at length prove fatal to 
piety, and when piety is gone, public spirit 
is on the decline, and will not long survive. | 

But we have in the history under review, 
a melancholy instance of what frequently 
happens to this day, and under a happier dis- 
pensation of religion—seasons and places of 
devotion perverted into the instruments of 
kindling and exercising the ungracious, the 
unsocial, the unkind affections. How often 
is the sanctuary of God profaned, by being 
made the scene of displaying the rivalship 
of beauty, dress, equipage, rank, and afflu- 
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ence? The humbling services of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, are naturally forced into the 
ministers of pride and vain glory. The tran- 
quillity of the day of sacred rest, and its 
gentle, peaceful employments, give a birth, 
which they detest and disclaim, to the whis- 
per of envy, and the noise of slander. The 
feast of love is disturbed, the sacrifice’ of 
peace is defiled by the impure claws of 
harpies; and “the house of prayer is turned 
into a den of thieves.” “Surely, my be- 
loved brethren, these things ought not so 
to be.” 

Happily for us, the influence of the gospel, 
and the laws of our country, and the spirit 
of the times, prevent the practice which 
threw Elkanah’s family into such a flame; 
and which, wherever it has prevailed, has 
been productive of confusion and every evil 
work, May a purer religion, and wiser in- 
stitutions, and a more enlightened spirit pro- 
duce a more perfect morality, promote do- 
mestic happiness, and extend and secure 
national prosperity. 

We now proceed farther to unfold, from 
the sacred history, the character and conduct 
of Hannah: earnestly praying, that with 
“all” the rest of “scripture,” which “is. given 
by inspiration of God,” it may “ prove profita- 
ble for doctrine, and for reproof, and for 
correction, and for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” 
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So Hannah rose up after they had eaten in Shiloh, and after they had drunk. Now Eli the priest set upon 
a seat by a post of the temple of the Lord. And she was in bitterness of soul, and prayed unto the 
Lord, and wept sore. And she vowed a vow, and said; O Lord of hosts, if thou will indeed look 
on the affliction of thine handmaid, and remember me, and not forget thine handmaid, but wilt give 
unto thine handmaid a man child, then I will give him unto the Lord, all the days of his life, and 
there shall no razor come upon his head. And it came to pass as she continued praying before the 
Lord, that Eli marked her mouth. Now Hannah, she spake in her heart, only her lips moved, but 
lier voice was not heard: therefore Eli thought she had been drunken. And Eli said unto her, 
How long wilt thou be drunken? put away thy wine from thee. And Hannah answered and said, 
No, my Lord, I am a woman of a sorrowful spirit; I have drunk ‘neither wine nor strong drink, but 
have poured out my soul before the Lord. Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial: for 
out of the abundance of my complaint and grief have I spoken hitherto. Then Eli answered and 
said, Go in peace: and the God of Israel grant thee thy petition that thou hast asked of him. And 
she said, Let thine handmaid find grace in thy sight. So the woman went her way, and did eat, 
and her countenance was no more sad.—1 SamuEL i. 9—18. 


Tum support and the consolations adminis- 
tered by religion, are adapted to the nature 
and necessities of man. The exercises which 
it prescribes arise out of the circumstances 

‘and events of human life ; and the being and 
perfections of God present themselves to us 


according as we pass from one condition to 
another, There are comforts which no one 
but God could have bestowed; there is 
wretchedness which God only can relieve. 
Hence the soul rises directly to the Giver 
of all good in transports of gratitude, and 
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cleaves to him when every other refuge 
fails. Hence, all that is known by the 
name of prayer, is at once the voice of 
nature, the result of reason, and a dictate of 
religion. 

What is the confession of the penitent, but 
the trembling hope of a guilty creature to- 
ward the God of mercy, fleeing from the 
jadgment of unrelenting, unforgiving man ; 
from the persecution of an awakened, an 
accusing conscience, to a proclamation of 
peace and pardon from Heaven? What is 
the resignation of the patient, but a devout 
acknowledgment of unerring' wisdom, which 
does all things well, and afflicts in loving 
kindness? What is the cry of distress, but 
an appeal to omnipotence for that assistance 
which the powers of nature cannot bestow ? 
What is adoration, but the faculties of an 
intelligent being lost in the contemplation 
of infinite perfection? Even the rash and 
impious appeals to Heaven, which are utter- 
ed by the thoughtless and profane, demon- 
strate, that piety and prayer are founded in 
the very constitution of our nature. Why 
does that blasphemer take the name of the 
Lord God in vain? why swears he by the 
great and terrible name of Jehovah? why is 
his imprecation sanctioned by that tremen- 
dous. signature? why are the emotions of 
anger, of pain, of surprise, of joy, enforced 
by the names and attributes of Deity? The 
wretch who thus tramples on his law, insults 
his authority, defies his power, is in these 
very acts of horror paying an involuntary 
homage to the God of truth and justice, and 
obliquely confesses that divine perfection 
which he has the boldness to violate. 

We turn from the dreadful practice with 
holy indignation, to contemplate the despond- 
ing mourner fleeing for rest and relief in the 
bosom of a Father and a God; and to learn 
lessons of piety, and derive nourishment to 
hope, from the experience of others. 

We have seen the disorder of a family in 
Israel occasioned by the foolishness of man ; 
we are now to consider that disorder rectified, 
and turned into a source of domestic joy and 
public felicity through the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. The solemnity of the yearly 
sacrifice, and the cheerfulness of the feast, 
had been continually embittered and destroyed 
to Hannah by reflection on her state of re- 
proach among the daughtersof Israel, and the 
merciless insults of her rival and adversary. 
The kind attentions, and. affectionate remon- 
strances of a beloved husband, soothe for a 
moment, but cannot remove the anguish that 
preyed upon the heart. She looks with im- 
patience through the tediousness of the enter- 
tainment, to the hour of retirement; and, as 
soon ag decency permits, she exchanges the 
house of mirth for the house of prayer. 

“ Tf any one is afflicted let him pray.” And 
who is not ready to give testimony to the sa- 
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lutary influence of this hallowed employment? 
The suppliant thus disburdens the mind of a 
load, before intolerable; the effusion of tears | 
cools and refreshes the heart. Prayer does 
not always bring down the grace that is soli- 
cited, but verily it has produced its effect 
when the spirit is moulded into the will of the 
Most High. Prayer prevails not to obtain 
that particular blessing, but behold it is 
crowned with another and a greater benefit. 
The expected good comes not exactly at the 
time and in the way it was entreated, but it is 
conveyed at the most proper season, and in 
the fittest way; and how much is the enjoy- 
ment heightened and sweetened by the delay! 
Thus, whether the wrestler “as a prince has 
power with God, and prevails,” or by a touch 
is made sensible of his weakness and inferior- 
ity, God is glorified, and the divine life is pro- 
moted in him. 

The memoirs of this good woman’s life 
comprehend but a very short period, a few 
years at most. ‘Herein consists one of the ex- 
cellencies of the sacred writings. Other bi- 
ographers drag you with them into dry, unin- 
teresting details of events which had much 
better been forgotten. You are wearled out 
with the laborious display of childish prattle, 
the pretended prognostic of future eminence, 
or the doting, imperfect, distorted recollections 
of a wretched old man who has outlived him- 
self, There are in truth very few particulars 
in any man’s life worthy of being recorded ; 
and of those who really have lived, a very 
short memoir indeed will serve all the valua- 
ble purposes of history. 

Every thing of importance for us to know 
respecting Hannah is what related to the birth 
of her son Samuel; and to that accordingly 
the scripture account of her is confined. She 
is the fourth, as far as we recollect, on the face 
of the sacred history, represented in nearly 
similar circumstances, and she isnot the least 
respectable of the four. ‘Sarah laughed,” 
staggering at the promise of God through un- 
belief. Rebekah seems to have borne her 
trial with listlessness and indifference; and 
Rachel, irritated with her’s, loses all sense of 
shame and decency, and exclaims, “Give me 
children, else I die.” Hannah feels her ca- 
lamity as a woman, deplores it asa woman, and 
%eeks deliverance from it as one who believed 
in the power and grace of God. : 

Observe the more delicate shades in her 
character. She rose not up till ‘ after they 
had eaten in Shiloh, and after they had drunk.” 
She had patience and self-government sufii- 
cient to carry her without any apparent dis- 
quietude through the formalities of a public 
assembly, which must have been very painful, 
irksome, and disgusting to her. She would 
rather constrain herself, than make others 
uneasy ; and pine in secret, rather than per- 
mit her private grief to spread a gloom over 
the innocent communications of society. Tell 
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me, if you will, that the remark is frivolous, 
and the doctrine unedifying. I shall neither 
feel mortified nor complain, provided you 
permit me to think that nothing is frivolous 
that tends to unfold the excellence and im- 
portance of the female character, and nothing 
unedifying which serves to improve the 
better part of our species in the knowledge of 
the means whereby both their respectability 
and importance may be effectually promoted. 
I repeat it therefore confidently, that Hannah 
is here represented as exemplifying a hard 
lesson, but one of high importance to all her 
sex. Who does not know, my female friends, 
that your condition and place in society ne- 
cessarily subject you to many cruel priva- 
tions, many mortifying constraints? What 
heart but sympathizes with you, obliged, as 
you are, to bear and to forbear, in patience 
and silence, and to practicé painful duty, 
without so much as the poor reward of notice 
and approbation. But trust me, you have 
often, when you little think of it, the admi- 
ration and esteem of the more attentive and 
judicious ; you have the sweet consolation of 
reflecting that you are endeavouring to act 
well; you can look upin humble hope to that 
God who seeth in secret ; who observes and. 
records what the world overlooks or forgets. 

How pitiable, on the other hand, are those 
unhappy females, who dream of deriving con- 
sequence from vexing and disturbing all 
around them, by perpetually bringing for- 
ward their personal vexations, as if the world 
had nothing to mind but them, and their real 
or imaginary grievances. 

But this, as was said, is only a shade in the 
character; the great striking feature, is a 
fervid, importunate, aspiring spirit of devo- 
tion. Sighs and tears are the language of 
nature sinking under its own wo, of a“ heart 
that knows its own bitterness ;” prayer is the 
language of faith in, and hope toward God, 
the exertion of a soul struggling to get free, 
casting its burden upon the Lord, and acquir- 
ing strength from exercise. There is a beau- 
tiful and affecting copiousness in her expres- 
sion. She addresses God as the Lord of 
universal nature, who “ doth according to his 
will, in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth;” as “the Lord of 
Hosts,” who has all creatures, all events in 
his hand and at his disposal. . The repetition 
of the word “handmaid” is emphatical, and 
powerfully expresses her humility, submission 
and sense of dependence; and it is humility 
that lends energy to every other principle of 
the divine life. “ From the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” ‘and accordingly 
we find her diversifying her petition into all 
the various modes of address: “If thou wilt 
indeed look on my affliction, and remember 
me, and not forget me.” Is this the vain re- 
petition of the hypocrite, who thinks he shall 
“be heard for his much speaking?” O no, 
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it is the honest effusion of a heart filled with 


its object, persisting in the pursuit, and rising . 


gradually into confidence of success. It isa 
happy anticipation of the Saviour’s doctrine, 
“that men ought to pray always and not to 
faint:” a happy exarhple of clearness and 
precision in the subject matter of prayer, of 
confidence in, and reliance on the Hearer of 
prayer, of holy resolution to make a suitable 
return to prayer heard, accepted, and an- 
swered. - 

But what was here the expression of a de- 
vout, a praying spirit? The noise of the 
Pharisee, the pomp of words, the correctness 
that courts the applause of men? No, but the 
ardour of a gracious spirit which neglects 
forms, which never thinks of appearance, or 
the opinion of others, which, occupied with 
God, overlooks man. What need of words, 
to him who reads the secret recesses of the 
heart, who hears the half breathed sigh of 
the prisoner in his dungeon, who collects the 
falling tears of the mourner, and has already 
granted the pious request before it is formed 
in the anxious breast? Strong inward emo- 
tion will of necessity imprint itself on the 
external appearance. The voice may be 


suppressed, but the features will speak ; what © 


bushel will confine the lightning of the eye? 
The lips will move involuntarily ; the hands 
will raise themselves to heaven, without an 
admonition from vanity, and the bosom will 
swell to make room for the expanding heart, 
though no eye is present to see it, and re- 
gardless whether there be or no. 

How equivocal are the signs of human 
passions, and how liable to mistake is the 
most discerning human eye? What was in 
the sight of God an indication of faith be- 
lieving against hope, of a fervent piety which 
totally absorbed the senses, of a heavenly 
mind which wrapt the very body up to the 
throne of God, is, in the sight of Eli, the dis- 
order of a distempered brain, the effect of 
excess, the lowest, the most deplorable, the 


most disgusting exhibition of degraded hu-, 


manity. Alas, the good man, as we shall 
presently find, had “a beam in his own eye;” 
and thereby was led to discern “a mote” in 
that of another, where there was none. In 
reflecting on the rash judgments of men, 
the choice of David, when in a great strait, 
presses itself upon us with redoubled force ; 
“ Let me fall now into the hand of the Lord, 
for his mercies are great; and let me not fall 
into the hand of man.” “If God justifieth, 
who is he that condemneth?” But ah’! what 
signifies the applause of the world to him 
who is condemned of his own conscience, 
and who trembles every hour at thought of 
the righteous judgment of God! 

I like the defence of Hannah almost as 
well as her prayer; it argues conscious in- 
nocence and integrity. Nota single parti- 


cle of gall enters into her reply, not even a 
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particle of honest heat and indignation, at 
an imputation so odious. A female charged 
with a breach of decency so gross as excess 
of wine, and not break out into a flame! 
Ah, her calmness and temper refute suffi- 
ciently the infamous aspersion, infinitely 
better than a torrent of intemperate abuse 
would have done. How calm, how beautiful, 
how lovely, how dignified is innocence! It 
seeks the light, it shrinks not from the eye 
of inspection, it defies calumny, and wraps 
itself up in its own pure maatle; but dis- 
dains not, at the same time, to satisfy the 
honest inquiry, and to remove the hasty sus- 
Picion of true goodness; it is always ready 
to render a reason, always ready to prevent 
its good from being evil spoken of. 

The conduct of Eli is estimable in two 
points of view. Observing, as he thought, 
the temple of the Lord profaned, and the fe- 
male character dishonoured, he honestly 
speaks out his suspicion and censure to the 
party concerned; instead of whispering 
them in the ear of a third person: and there- 
by affords an opportunity of explanation, and 
of coming to a right understanding; and, 
once satisfied of his having been mistaken, 
he retracts his hasty judgment, and ex- 
changes reprehension into blessing, aud sup- 
plicates Heaven in favour of her whom he 
had rashly condemned. 

To what a happy serenity is the mind of 
Hannah now restored! She has poured out 
her soul before the Lord, and vindicated her 
innocence to man. The tranquillity and joy 
of her spirits shine in the whole of her out- 
ward deportment; her countenance bright- 
ens up, she partakes in the festivity of the 
season, and “is no more sad.” Whata dif- 
ferent figure does the same man present to 
the eyes of the world, inflamed with rage, 
torn with envy, stung with remorse, distract- 
ed with anxiety, degraded with debauchery ; 
or with a visage beaming benevolence, eyes 
animated with love, a form firm and erect 
from conscious integrity. : 

Would you wish to appear to advantage 
_ before others, take care to cleanse the inside 
of the cup. Purify thyself “from all filth- 
iness of the spirit.” Let order and peace reign 
within; no artificial daubing applied on the 
outside, no splendour or elegance of apparel, 
no studied arrangement of the features will 
do it half so well. ae 

Looks and appearance are perhaps of in- 
ferior consequence to one sex, but they are 
of much to the other. With some, appear- 
ance is all in all. In that view, it is not easy 
to imagine the effect which the inward tem- 
per and character produce. Beauty becomes 
perfect ugliness, and inspires nothing but 
disgust, from the moment that the face be- 
gins to wear the traces of pride, contempt, 
envy, fury, or insolence. On the other hand, 
be assured, that a very homely external may 
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be improved into perfect loveliness, by affa- 
bility, gentleness, benevolence, compassion, 
and, above all, by a spirit of genuine piety, 
the parent of every grace. If there be a 
human being that really deserves the name 
of angel, a term, for the most part, most vile- 
ly prostituted, it is a sensible woman (e- 
scending from the temple, or issuing from her 
closet, to enter with composedness, sweet- 
ness, and satisfaction on the employments of 
a humble, but important station in human 
life. * 

It was through the disorder of a divided 
family, it was through the wo of an afflicted 
woman, it was amidst the corruptions of a 
degenerate church and a disjointed state, 
that God was pleased to raise up a prophet, 
a priest, a judge in Israel to stem the torrent, 
to restore the lost dignity of religion, to save 
a sinking nation. When events flow in an 
even channel, when the powers of nature 
produce their effect.in an uniform tenor, a 
blind chance, an irresistible fate, or an unin- 
telligent arrangement receives the homage, 
which is due only to sovereign wisdom, and 
all-comprehensive beneficence. For this 
reason, God sometimes permits the great ma- 
chine as it were to stand still, that men may 
observe. by what hand it is stopt, and by what 
hand it is put in motion again. 

Isaac, Jacob, Samson, Samuel, four of the 
most eminent, among the types of the great 
Restorer of fallen man, were introduced into 
the world through the agonies of desponding 
nature, through the exercise of undaunted 
faith, and the unwearied importunity of 
prayer and supplication. ‘They were the 
successive lights of the world, each in his 
day; and having every one fulfilled his day, 
were successively extinguished. The great 
Light of the world has arisen, the stars dis- 
appear, the shadows are fled away. Patri- 
archs and prophets bring their glory, and lay 
it at his feet, a voice from heaven proclaims, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom Iam well 
pleased, hear Him.” 

Let not the apparently declining state of 
any interest preach despair ; for every evil 
has its remedy, except despair. That cause 
must perish, which all agree to give up as 


lost; a dying cause may revive and flourish 


by the wisdom and honest exertions of one 

man. Impaired health often issues in death, 

embarrassed circumstances in bankruptcy, . 
an irregular life in irretrievable perdition; ’ 
because the patient, the debtor, the sinner, 

gave himself up too hastily, and was lost 

through Year of being lost. While there is 

“balm in Gilead, and a physician there,” 

no wound, however grievous, is incurable. 

While there is friendship, while there 1s com- 

passion on earth, honest distress will find 

sympathy and relief. While the throne of 

grace is accessible, there 18 hope ““ for the 

chief of sinners.” 
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And if no cause of man be desperate, who 
shall dare to despair of the cause of God and 
truth? Behold in a posterior period of this 
sacred history,* the utter extirpation of the 
posterity of Abraham determined, and the 
plans of Providence threatened, of course, 
with defeat and disappointment. Behold 
the bloody warrant signed, and “sealed 
with the ring” of Ahasuerus, and thereby 
rendered irreversible. Behold the vengeful 
Haman, like the exterminating angel, with 
his sword drawn in his hand ready to fall 
upon his prey. What can save a devoted 
people from destruction? One obscure Jew; 
one not admitted to the king’s councils, but 
who sat unregarded at the king’s gate. He 
feels as a citizen and a man, he laments the 
impending doom of his country as a citizen 
and a man; but he likewise acts, and exerts 
himself like a citizen and a man, and leaves 
the issue to Him, in whose hand are the 
hearts of kings—and it prospered. The re- 
monstrance of Mordecai with the queen at 
this awful crisis, is a master-piece of intre- 
pidity, piety, and good sense, and furnishes 
an useful example for the conduct of both 
public and private life. “Then Mordecai 
commanded to answer Esther, Think not 
with thyself that thou shaJt escape in the 
king’s house, more than all the Jews. For 
if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall there enlargement and de- 
liverance arise to the Jews from another 

* Esther iii. 8—15. 
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be destroyed: and who knoweth ‘whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such atime ~ 
as this?’* The Roman consul, whose l- 
ness lost the battle of Canne, and endanger- 
ed the existence of the state, recelyed the 
thanks of the senate, “because he had 
despaired of the Commonwealth.” The gal- 
lant prince of Orange, afterwards Wi “ 
IIL. of England, when urged to submit to the 
victorious arms of France, which were ra- 
vaging the United Provinces, and when the 
ruin of the republic seemed inevitable, nobly 
replied, “ there is one way to secure me from 
the sight of my country’s destruction; I will 
die in the last ditch.” His resolution pre- 
vailed, and his country was saved from the 
yoke of the invader. And if-confidence in 
a skilful, brave, and fortunate commander, 
can carry a handful to victory through my- 
riads of foes, what has the Christian to fear, 
let difficulties and dangers be ever so many, 
ever so great, while conscious he is engaged 
in a good cause, and that he is followin 
“the Captain of Salvation?” ’ 

We proceed to view the character and be- 
haviour of Hannah in the hour of success 
and prosperity, blessed with the answer of 
prayer, and exulting in the enjoyment of the 
purest delights, and in performing the most 
ithportant duties of life and religion—May 
our meditation on these things be sweet and 
profitable! Amen. 

* Esther iv. 13, 14. 
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And they arose up in the morning early, and worshipped before the Lord, and returned, and came to their 
house to Ramah; and Elkanah knew Hannah his wife, and the Lord remembered her. Wherefore it 
came to pass, when the time was come about, after Hannah had conceived, that she bare a son, and 
called his name Samuel, saying, Because I have asked him of the Lord. And the man Elkanah, and all 


his house, went up to offer unto the Lord the yearly sacrifice, 


and his vow. . But Hannah went not up: 


for she said unto her husband, I will not go up until the child be weaned, and then I will bring him, 


that he may appear before the Lord, and there abide for ever. 


Do what seemeth thee 
the woman abode, 


_ Tue birth of a child is an event of much 
importance to those who are immediately 
concerned in it, and of much importance to 
the world. It is natural for a man to wish 
that his family should be built up, and his 
name transmitted.. Every child is an acces- 
sion to national strength, is one more added 
to the number of rational immortal beings, is 
a new display of the great Creator’s power, 
wisdom, and goodness. There lie dormant 


good ; tarry until thou have weaned him; only the Lord establish his word. 
and gave her son suck until she weaned him.—1 SamueEn i. 19—23. 


And Elkanah her husband said unto her, 
So 


the precious seeds of faculties which are one 
day to astonish, instruct, and bless mankind. 
These infants, a few years hence, are to be 
the pillars of the state, the bulwarks of their 
country, the glory of the church of Christ. 


That young one shall by and by burst through: 


the obscurity of his birth, and the meanness 
of his condition ; shall become eminently use- 
ful, and purchase a name which ages to come 





shall pronounce with respect and esteem. 
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But what is it to be known and distinguished 
among men? The period approaches, when 
- God himself shall in the face of the universe 
acknowledge the least of these as his sons, 

_ and seat them on heavenly thrones. 
It is natural for a man to wish his family 
uilt up, and for a good woman to wish the 
e and virtues of the husband of her 
preserved and propagated, even though 
has not the fond desire, the flattering 
hope, of being a mother in Israel. But the 
Bpuctetminstions of Providence do not always 
accord with the innocent propensities of the 
human heart, much Jess with the insatiate 
demands of pride, avarice, and ambition. 
Even the wise, the amiable, and the virtuous 
are visited with this sore evil, the want of 
children. It is sometimes the calamity of 
those who have no other calamity. It de- 
monstrates the imperfection of human bliss; 
it spreads a field for the exercise of resigna- 
tion to, the will of God! it furnishes both a 
motive and a subject for prayer: for we can 
carry with confidence, to the throne of grace, 
many a petition which we should be afraid or 
ashamed of preferring to a man like our- 
selves. Happy is the man, happy the woman, 
who can deposit this and every other care in 
the bosom of a Father in heaven. She may 
sit down with Hannah, and “eat,” and drink, 

‘and be no more sad.” 

Weare this evening presented with the 
history of the birth and infancy of one of 
those illustrious children whose fame is uni- 
versally known, and shall be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance, namely, of Samuel, the 
prophet of the Lord, the judge of Israel, the 
setter up and the terror of kings; the glory 
of his own age and country; and the morn- 
ing-star of a brighter day. The gift of this 
precious child was long withheld, that it 
might be more devoutly acknowledged, and 
more highly prized. Men overlook the or- 
dinary appearances of nature, however stu- 
pendous and striking. In order therefore to 
rouse them to attention, and constrain them 
to observe the finger of God, the fiery comet 
is made to glare through the sky, and the 
earth shakes to the centre. 

The blessing was sweetened to Hannah 
by every circumstance that can affect the 
fond maternal heart. A child to one who 
had long been afflicted with barrenness, and 
cruelly insulted on that account; a man- 
child, the answer of prayer; the power of 
performing for her darling infant the sweet- 
est, and one of the most important maternal 
duties; and the cordial concurrence of the 
father in all her prudent, affectionate, and 
pious purposes; present enjoyment, and blos- 
soming prospects! If there bea pure and 
perfect bliss on earth, it is the portion of 
such a woman, in such a situation. 

“The Lord remembered her.” Was he 
ever unmindful or unkind? No, he delayed, 
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and he granted in love. How much it con- 
cerns thee, O man, O woman, to know and 
to believe this! What can reconcile thee to 
the hardships of thy lot, but the persuasion 
that the good thou desirest is denied in wis- 
dom, and the load that oppresses thee laid on 
by the hand of a father? ‘Trust in the Lord, 
and be of good cheer ; the time to favour thee 
will come; “the Lord will provide,” “the 
Lord will remember thee.” 

“She bare a son, and called his name 
Samuel.” Gracious is the correspondence 
between a devout spirit and approving, as- 
senting Heaven. Behold the prayer of faith 
ascending as on eagle’s wings, and resting 
on the footstool of yonder radiant throne ; 
behold the good’ and perfect gift coming 
down in return from the Father of lights. 
Thus the vapours exhaled from the briny 
deep, fall back in copious showers to refresh 
and fertilize the earth. What a holy*con- 
tention is here presented to us! The pious 
soul striving with God in supplication, in 
praise, in obedience, in faithfulness; the God 
of mercy striving with the meek and humble 
one in showing kindness, in heaping favour 
upon favour. , Samuel, “asked and given of 
God,” shall bear to the last hour of his life 
the memorial of his mother’s fervent impor- 
tunity at the throne of grace, and of God’s 
hearing her in the time of need. It shall 
serve for ever to remind. himself, that he was 
a gift obtained of God by prayer, and devoted 
to Godin gratitude. Every tongue that pro- 
nounces, every ear that hears the sound, 
shall be admonished of the union which de- 
votion forms and maintains between earth 
and heaven. ‘The mother names, the father 
assents, God approves, and time confirms the 
nomination. 

We find Elkanah, and all of his family, 
who were fit for the journey, again on the 
road to Shiloh, to celebrate the great yearly 
festival, after the birth of his son. The 
bounties of Providence bind more powerfully 
the duties of the law upon the heart as well 
as upon the conscience, and thereby render 
religion not only a reasonable, but a pleasant 
service. The pleasure of waiting upon God, 
in the ordinances of his appointment, was 
greatly heightened to this good man, by the 
company of those whom nature had endeared 
to him. The length and inconvenience of 
the road were relieved, and sweetened, and 
shortened, by friendly conversation, and mu- 
tual offices of attention and kindness. The 
bitterness of strife is heard no more. The 
sacrifice is offered up with greater ardour, 
when one flame of affection meets another in 
presenting it; and the feast of peace acquires 
a higher relish from its being eaten 1n the 
spirit, and in the bonds of love. Social wor- 
ship, as has been observed, has a most blessed 
effect in producing, supporting, -and improv- 
ing social affections. The tie of duty is 
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strengthened between husband and wife; 
the bond of nature between parent and child, 
between brother and brother, is fortified and 
ennobled by going together to the house of 
God, and returning in company from thence. 
The eye of a stranger is caught and ‘pleased 
with the sight of a decent family on their 
road to thetemple. Your prayers arise with 
increased ‘ardour from seeing your children 
around you, in the house of prayer; your 
hearts glow with a holier gratitude when 
you hear their. voices join in the praises 
which you sing. Offence has been given, 
behold it lost, and forgotten for ever, because 
the parties have bowed their knees together 
before God, and pronounced together the pe- 
tition of reconciliation and peace. “ Heavenly 
Father, forgive our trespasses as we forgive 
them who trespass against us.” Common 
mercies have been received; see how they 
increase and multiply, see with what addi- 
tional satisfaction they are felt and enjoyed, 
while the notes of thanksgiving ascend from 
hearts and lips in unison. Common distress 
presses: lo, the burden is already made light, 
the mourners have been together before the 
Father of mercies, the refuge of the misera- 
ble; they have poured out their hearts before 
God, and are lightened; they have cast all 
their care upon him, and are at rest. 

Christians, you have no painful and expen- 
sive journey to undertake, in order to present 
yourselves before the Lord. Your Shiloh is 
at home. Of you no costly sacrifice is de- 
manded. “ Offer unto the Lord thanksgiving, 
and pay your vows unto the Most High; and 
call upon him in the day of trouble.” Chris- 
tian parent, Providence has made thee priest 
to that little church and congregation; bear 
them, as Aaron did the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael, engraven like jewels upon thy heart to 
the most holy place; to the altar of incense. 

“But Hannah went not up; for she said 
unto her husband, Not until the child be 
weaned.” Every duty of life and of religion 
has its proper place and season. God hath 
said, and the great Teacher sent from God, 
hath both by precept and practice established 
the word, “I will have mercy and hot sacri- 
fice.” The religion which makes light of 
relative duty, which teaches carelessness or 
neglect in our lawful worldly concerns, and 
withdraws men from their place and station 
in society, is mistaken and erroneous; it is 
not the religion of the Bible; it has neither 
authority nor example to support it. That 
man is doing God service, who labours in his 
vocation, that he may have wherewith to do 
justly, and to show mercy; not he who is 
slothful in business, but eager in argument, 
and who gives himself to speculating, when 
he ought to be working with his hands. 
That woman is performing a religious ser- 
vice, who is looking well to her household; 
giving suck to one child and instruction to 
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another, practising industry and economy ; 
not she who is for ever rambling after fa- 
vourite dogmas or favourite teachers ; aiming 
at shining in the ehurch, when she ought to 
be shining in her most honourable sphere, 
her own house; and engaging warmly in 
matters of doubtful disputation, while the 
food and clothing of her family are neglected. 
Who can call in question the piety of Han- 
nah? And surely her absenting herself from 
the feast at Shiloh, on so just an occasion, 
will not be deemed an impeachment of it. 

But though the history has led me to make 
these remarks, perhaps, in our day they 
might have been spared.’ Have I not been 
combatting a mistake into which neither the 
men nor the women of the present age are 
greatly disposed to fall? Ought I not rather 
to caution my hearers against the prevalence 
of a worldly spirit, to the extinction not only 
of the soul, but to the neglect of the very 
form of religion? What, warn this genera- 
tion against “the danger of being religious 
overmuch?” What, warn them of the im- 
portance of attending to, and pursuing their 
temporal interest? What, caution them 
against frequenting the temple on working 
days, when they will not be diverted from 
the pursuit of business or pleasure on the 
Lord’s day? I was in the wrong; and I 
change the object of my exhortation. To 
you, O men, I call, who, absorbed in frivolous, 
transitory occupations, forget that “ one thing 
is needful;” to you, who, wallowing in the 
bounties of an indulgent Providence, regard 
not the hand from which all your comforts 
flow ; to you, who, rising into a little wealth, 
a little hope, a little consequence, have lost 
the recollection of your having once been 
needy, and obscure, and unimportant; and 
what is infinitely worse, have lost the recollec- 
tion and the practice of that. humility, and de- 
cency, and piety, which poverty, and obscuri- 
ty, and dependence taught and enforced. 

To you, O women, I call, who, without a 
shadow of reason, who, in the face of decency 
and propriety, who, in defiance of both feel- 
ing and conscience, who, entrusted with the 
education of children, female children, feel 
not the importanee of the charge, or are not 
aware of the influence of example ; can dis- 
pense with the very externals of godliness, 
can become the patterns of sabbath neglect 
or violation; can trifle with any thing that 
effects the morals or religion of the rising 
generation. To you I call, and say, you are 
treasuring up for yourselves remorse ; and 
for these young ones, whom you dearly love, 
shame, and sorrow, and distress. What is 
the lot of a female, without the consolations 
of religion; and how is a young woman to 
learn religion if not from her own mother? 
Let me remind you of what you once thought, . 
felt, and resolved. You carried that child 
with uncasiness-and anxiety in your womb; 
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you formed a thousand fond wishes, you put 
up a thousand prayers, you came under a 
thousand engagements. You employed not 
perhaps the very words of Hannah, but un- 
doubtedly you entered entirely into her views, 
and the fruit of the womb was to be “ holi- 
ness to the Lord.” Well, God has been gra- 
cious to thee, and remembered thee. Thou 
hast survived the danger, and been delivered 
from the pangs of childbirth. . You have en- 
joyed the satisfaction of training the beloved 
of your soul through the dangers, difficulties, 
and solicitude of infancy and childhood. God 
has graciously done his part, and you have 
so far performed yours, But did your en- 
gagements cease, when the infant was 
weaned? Did you rear that tender plant 
with so much anxiety, tenderness. and care, 
only to poison and corrupt it, after it had be- 
gun to take root, and bud, and blossom? 
Know you not, that the inconsideration and 
folly of a day may destroy the pains and la- 
bour of many years; and that the eyes of 
children are much quicker and more reten- 
tive than their ears? 

Happy that daughter who is betimes form- 
ed to habits of discretion, of purity, of re- 
gularity, of piety, by the tender guardian 
and guide‘ of her early days! Happy that 
mother whose attention is bent on infusing 
betimes, in her female offspring at least, the 
principles of wisdom, virtue, and true godli- 
ness. who is honoured to exemplify what she 
teaches, and is blessed with a docile, affec- 
tionate, and improving disciple! 

The manner in which Elkanah and Han- 
nah live and converse together, is exempla- 
ry and instructive. They have one common 
interest; they have one darling object of af- 
fection; they express one and the same will, 
in terms of mutual kindness and endearment. 
“She said unto her husband, I will not go 
up until the child be weaned, and then I will 
bring him, that he may appear before the 
Lord, and there abide for ever. And Elka- 
nah her husband said unto her, Do what seem- 
eth thee good, tarry until thou have weaned 
him, only the Lord establish his word. So 
the woman abode, and gave her son suck un- 

- til she had weaned him.” 

There was in all this a commanding prin- 
ciple of religion, of zeal for. the will and 
glory of God, which regulated the spirit, and 
inspired the tongue; without which, I am 
afraid there is but a slender security for do- 
mestic felicity in the exercise of even good 
nature and good manners, much Jess in a 
mere sense of decency, or regard to the 
opinion of the world. These may overawe 
at particular seasons and in particular situa- 
tions; but the fear and love of God are per- 
manent and unvarying principles ; they 
enforce and assist relative duty till it grows 
into a habit, and habit renders even difficult 
things easy and agreeable. 
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Samuel, who is his own biographer, has 
most judiciously drawn a veil over his infan- 
cy. Childish prognostics of future eminence 
are generally ridiculous and contemptible ; 
they can impose only on the partiality of pa- 
rental affection, or the credulity of supersti- 
tion. The cynic snarls disdain at the rela- 
tion of these premature prodigies of dawn- 
ing wisdom, and the sage smiles indulgence 
and compassion on the fond belief. Let pa- 
rents, by all means, amuse, delight them- 
selves and each other with the sallies of in- 
fant, opening genius, but, but let them keep 
the delight to themselves. It is one of the 
joys in which “a stranger intermeddleth 
not.” ' 

In the next Lecture we shall be led 
forward to consider the presentment of 
Samuel before the Lord in Shiloh; the 
sacrifice: which accompanied that solemn 
ceremony; the farther discovery of the 
amiable and excellent spirit by which 
the mother was actuated; and the infant 
prophet’s entrance on his important of 
fice. 

Behold once more, Christians, the spirit of 
prophecy still pointing to one and the same 
great object. ‘The persons and circumstan- 
ces of the prophets were various ; but amidst 
that variety, some one striking feature of 
character, office, or condition announced 
“Him that was to come,” more clearly or 
more obscurely reflected his image, and “ pre- 
pared the way of the Lord.” The tongues 
of the-prophets are many; but they all speak 
the same language, they all pronounce one 
name. The periods of their existence and 
predictions were widely remote; but all meet 
in one central point of light, in one auspicious 
instant, “the fulness of time,” in one iltus- 
trious personage, “to whomall give witness,” 
in one commanding ‘purpose and grace” — 
the salvation of the world. “ God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
times past unto the fathers, by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds; 
who being the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person, and uphold- 
ing all things by the word yof' his power, 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the majesty on 
high.”* Behold all created glory thus ab- 
sorbed in one glorious, divine person, “ who 
is above all, and through all, and in all.” — 
“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above 
every name; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 


things in earth, and things under the earth: 
should coufess that 


Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 


Father.” + 


* Heb. i, 1—3. { Phil. ii. 9—11, 
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And when she had weaned him, she took him up with her, with three bullocks, and one ephah of 
flour, and a bottle of wine, and brought him unto the house of the Lord in Shiloh. And the child 
was young. And they slew a bullock, and brought the child to Eli. And she said, O my lord, 
as. thy soul liveth, my lord, I am the woman that stood by thee here, praying unto the Lord. For 
this child I prayed; and the Lord hath given me my petition which I asked of him. ‘Therefore 
also I have lent him to the Lord as long as he liveth; he shall be lent to the Lord. And he wor- 


shipped the Lord there.—1 SAMUEL i. 24—28. 


*“ Lorp, what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him?” Every serious reflection on 
the nature, and perfections, and works of 
God, suggests this rapturous meditation of 
the holy psalmist. Every view of Deity 
is at once humiliating and encouraging to 
the soul. We seem to shrink into nothing, 
while we ‘contemplate the regions of un- 
bounded space; while the eye wanders from 
orb to orb; and the mind loses itself in cal- 
culating their number, distances, magni- 
tude, lustre, and harmony; while imagina- 
tion wings its daring flight to the world of 
spirits, and surveys myriads of angels ador- 


ing before the throne of the Most High: 


and “the spirits of just men made perfect,” 
rejoicing “with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” But man rises into greatness and 
importance, when we reflect that “God 
created him in his own image ;” that eternal 


‘Providence exercises an unremitting solici- 


tude about him; and that for his redemp- 
tion the Son of God suffered and died. 

The little concerns of individuals, and of 
private families, acquire value and dignity 
when we consider them as stamped with the 
seal of omnipotence, as the operation of in- 
finite wisdom, as links in the great chain of 
divine administration, and as extending their 
influence to eternity. But destroy this con- 
hexion, and we perc¢ive only a strange and 
unaccountable scene of vanity, folly, and 
confusion. a 

The holy scriptures, which exhibit the 
justest representation, and enable us to form 
the justest estimate of human life, keep this 
continual interposition and commanding in- 
fluence of Divine Providence constantly in 


view. We meet with domestic feelings and} 


occurrences exactly similar to our own, and 
we find a proof that the Bible is the word of 
God, in our own personal daily experience. 
The transactions which led to the scene 
represented in the passage now read, have 
been too recently submitted to your notice, 





ment of Elkanah and Hannah to each other, 
we have an useful example of conjugal com- 
placency and affection. In the character of 
Hannah, we behold the feelings of the wo- 
man sweetly blended with the piety of the 
saint; and: the child of sorrow seeking and 
finding refuge in the power and mercy of 
God. We are now to contemplate one of 
the most pleasing objects that human life 
presents—a good and honest heart in posses- 
sion of its wish, and making the proper use 
of the expected blessing’; the spirit of prayer 
changed into the spirit of praise, and vows 
formed in the hour of distress faithfully per- 
formed. 

Let our first meditations turn on the wis- 
dom and goodness of that great Being. who 
has established human felicity on such a 
solid foundation; or rather has drawn it from 
so many combined sources. How manifold 
and how tender in particular, are the ties 
which unite a mother and her son? She 
carried him in her womb with solicitude and 
uneasiness, and brought him into the world 
at the hazard of her life. She sustained his 
infant days with the blood of her own veins, 
and slumber was a stranger to her eyes, 
that he might sleep in tranquillity. The first 
object which he distinguished was the smil- 
ing face of his guardian angel, thé first 
sound that struck his opening ear was the 
murmur of maternal affection: the first idea 
he formed was that of seeking refuge from 
want, and pain, and danger in the fond 
bosom of a parent. The very anguish and 
trouble which.she endured on his account, 
but endear him the more to her; a sense of 
early assured protection, “grows with his 
growth and strengthens with his strength,” 
and forms a bond of mutual attachment, 
which on one side is hardly to be dissolved, 
and on the other, is one of the most power- 
ful securities against the inroads of vice, and 
is the last convulsive grasp of expiring 
virtue. 

Nature has laid upon you, mothers, the 


to need repetition. In the spirit and deport-| heaviest and most important part of educa- 
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tion. The good or the evil is already done, 
before the child is taken out of your hands. 
Happily the weakness of your constitution 
is strengthened and upheld for the arduous 
task, by the force of affection, and your very 
labour thereby is rendered your delight. 
And, O how. glorious is your reward! you 
desire, you can desire none higher, than to 
see your son, the son of your womb, the son 
of your vows, remembering and practising 
the early lessons which his mother taught 
him (< 

How happy was Eli in having for a pupil 
a child sucked, and weaned, and instructed 
in early life, by a Hannah! How great the 
goodness of the compassionate and merciful 
Father of all,.who by means so simple, so 
pleasant, so powerful, so effectual, makes 
constant provision for the comfort, the pro- 
tection, and improvement of man! 

Let us proceed to meditate, for a moment, 
on the amiable and instructive pattern here 
set before us, of a faithful and obedient 
heart. Distress naturally dictates wishes, 
and prayers, and vows; it makes us sensible 
of subjection and dependence ; but when. the 
blessing is obtained, the load removed, and 
the hour of performance come, men are as 


forgetful and as niggardly as once they were | . 


attentive and liberal. Ten lepers were 
cleansed, but “where are the nine?” Has 
one only returned to give thanks! Ingrati- 
tude is one of those crimes which no man 
is either bold or depraved enough to defend, 
but with which ‘all men are justly charge- 
able. How few earthly benefactors but 
have reason to complain of an ungracious 
retumn? How few parents but have that 
bitterness of bitterness, filial ingratitude, 
mingled in their cup? How verily guilty isa 
whole “ world lying in wickedness,” before 
God, in this respect? . There is really, no 
merit in gratitude, but what arises from its 
rarity; and that rarity stamps it one of the 
highest of moral virtues. Would it be doing 
injustice to the other sex, to say, that grati- 
tude is a quality more frequently to be 
found in the female character? I have no 
hesitation in affirming, that it is one of the 
most powerful attractions in any character, 
and that all other attractions whatever are 
good for nothing ‘without it. 

We observed formerly in the conduct of 
Hannah, a happy mixture of piety and pru- 
dence. While the state of her child confined 
her to mount Ephraim, it would have been 
the reverse of a religious service to repair 
to the feast. at Shiloh; when he could with 
safety be removed to the place of God’s pre- 
sence, to keep him back had been unfaithful- 
ness and impiety.- Prudence without piety 
will quickly dégenerate into selfishness and 
the love of this world; will harden the heart, 
and lull the conscience asleep. Piety with- 
out prudence will inspire pride and intole- 
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rance ; will lead to idleness and irregularity 
in conduct; and, out.of an affected zeal for . 
the first table of the law, will erase the cha- 
racters of the second, or through negligence 
and disuse, sufler them to be disfigured by 
filth, or corrupted and impaired by rust, so 
as to become at length wholly illegible. 
Where piety and prudence are found united, 
the love of God and man will perfectly con- 
sist; both tables of the law will be equally 
clear and distinct, and their combined influ- 
ence will instruct the person by whom it is 
felt and understood, to. “use the world so as 
not to abuse it.” 

At length the time of presenting herself 

before the Lord, and of performing her vow 
arrives. The precious child must be no 
longer hers, but God’s. And did he indeed 
cease to be the parent’s by being dedicated 
to the Most High? Surely no, he became 
theirs by a firmer and more sacred tie, they 
have an interest in him unknown, unfelt be- 
fore. Their treasure has. acquired infinite 
value from the place in which it is deposit- 
ed; and attendance at God’s altar has con- 
ferred nobility on the little Levite, which all 
the possessions on mount Ephraim could not 
countervail. 
Hannah presented herself before the Lord 
at a former solemnity with bitter crying and 
tears; she “went forth then weeping, bear- 
ing precious seed, she cometh again rejoicing, 
bringing her sheaves with her; for they 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” She 
presents herself before the Lord, but neither 
with a contracted heart rior an empty hand. 
The law demanded for God the first-born of 
every creature. The whole tribe of which 
Samuel was a son, was accepted in place of 
the first-born of all Israel, and the first-born 
of her family might be redeemed by the sub- 
stitution of a victim. ‘Thus clearly was the 
spirit of the gospel inculcated by the institu- 
tions of the law; and the doctrine of the 
atonement through the blood of the “ Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,” was 
taught unto them as it is taught unto us. 
Throughout we see the innocent suffering for 
the guilty; from the sacrifice of Abel down 
to the sacrifice on mount Calvary, of “the 
just suffering for the unjust, that he might 
bring us unto God.” 

With what mixed emotions must an Is- 
raclitish parent of any sensibility, have pre- 
sented. this sacrifice? Behold the darling 
child, the first-born led to the altar, but not 
to bleed and die: no, that innocent lamb, 
that bullock in the prime of life, is to bleed 
and die in his stead ; and, mournftil to reflect, 
though religion does not now demand such 
sacrifices, necessity and the appetites of men 
constantly require them, and we behold the 
whole brute “creation groaning and travail- 
ing in pain together,” to perform the drud- 
gery, minister to iat Nea or with their 
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flesh to satisfy the need of a creature much 
more criminal than themselves; and, as if 
that were too little, subjected to the cruelty 
and caprice of rational beings, become greater 
brutes than themselves. 

With the confidence of true goodness 
Hannah now addresses Eli, and reminds him 
of what he had probably forgotten, but was 
of too much moment to herself ever to be 
permitted to fall into oblivion. Eli had only 
seen her lips move, but heard not the words 
she pronounced ; and the violent emotion in 
which she was, had conveyed very foul sus- 
picions to his mind. These with the dignity 
and calmness of conscious innocence, she 
repelled; and assured him in general terms 
that what he had unkindly mistaken for the 
effect of wine, was the agitation of an afflicted 
spirit, pouring out its anguish before God ; 
but the subject of her prayer she still kept 
within her own breast. There was then no 
witness of her vow but God and her own 
conscience; and that was enough; it was 
recorded in heaven ; and an honest mind will 
find itself equally bound by ‘a resolution 
formed in secret, as by an oath administered 
in the face of an assembled world. With 
what holy exultation does she now declare 
her engagement, exhibit the sacred pledge 
of it, and proceed to the public and solemn 
discharge of it! ‘She brought the child to 
Eli, and said, O my lord, as thy soul liveth, 
my lord, I am the woman that stood by thee 
here, praying unto the Lord. For this child 
I prayed; and the Lord hath given me my 
petition which I asked of him.”* How sweet- 
ly affecting are the effusions of nature, when 
aided and animated by devotion! How reli- 
gion ennobles and dignifies every character, 
how it places every other quality in its fairest 
and most favourable point of view! How 
well it is adapted to every season and situa- 
tion of life! It was this which fortified 
Hannah against the bitter insults and re- 
proaches of her merciless adversary, and 
preserved her from rendering railing for rail- 
ing. It was this which taught her self-govern- 
ment, so that she disturbed not the solemnity 
of the feast with womanish complaints, but 
covered a sorrowful heart with a serene 
countenance. _ It was this which carried her 
to the house of the Lord, for light, comfort, 
and relief. It was this which carried her 
with reputation and advantage through the 
first duties of a mother; and exhibited, in 
one, the affectionate wife, the tender parent, 
the devout worshipper. This filled her heart 
and inspired her tongue, in presenting her 
offering, in addressing the high priest, in 
raising her song of praise. And this will 
communicate lustre, value, and importance 
on every female character, whether known 
to the world or overlooked by it; in the se- 
crecy of the family or in the celebrity of the 

* 1 Samuel i, 25—27. 
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temple. There isa God who “seeth in secret, 
and will reward openly.” dey 

Eli repeats a cordial-Amen to her pious 
purpose, accepts the precious trust commit- 
ted unto him, and bends his knees in joyful 
acknowledgment of that God who had been 
multiplying his mercy to this family, and 
building up the house of Israel. And it is 
not long before he finds that this young Na- 
zarene was proyided of God, and instructed 
of his mother, to rectify the disorders-of his 
own house, and to supply the place of a de- 
generate race of priests, ripe for destruction 
and doomed to it, and ready to bring down 
a “father’s gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.” 

Hannah’s song of praise, which follows, at 
length in the opening of the next chapter, 
merits on many accounts, a separate and par- 
ticular consideration. It possesses all the 
majesty, grace, and beauty of ancient orien- 
tal poetry. Itis one of the happiest effusions 
of an excellent female heart labouring under 
a grateful sense of the highest obligations. 
It presents and impresses some of the justest 
and most interesting views of the Divine 
Providence, and what is above all, it discloses 
one of the clearest and most distinct pros- 
pects of the coming, person, and character 
of Messiah, the Prophet of prophets, King 
of kings, Lord of lords. Yes, Christians, for 
this prophetess was reserved the honour of 
first pronouncing in sacred song, that “name 
which is as ointment poured forth,” which 
angels mention with wonder and reverence, 
and which the whole company of the re- 
deemed shall one day proclaim with “ joy 
unspeakable and full of glory ;” Messtan 
the anointed of the Lord—whom the world 
so long expected, who in the fulness of time 
appeared, whom unbelieving Jews refused 
to acknowledge; whom they despised,.re- 
jected, crucified, and put to death: whom 
“God has exalted a Prince and Saviour to 
give repentance and the remission of sins;” to 
whose second coming the course of nature, 
the evolutions of providence, the hopes and 
fears of every heart of man, the earnest ex- 
pectation of the creature, and the hand- 
writing of God in scripture, all, all directly 
point. 

The next Lecture will be an ‘attempt to 
illustrate, and practically to improve Han- 
nah’s song of praise. -May we bring to it a 
portion of that spirit which inspired the lips 
of her whosung and directed the pen of him 
who wrote. Let me conclude the present, 
with calling on every one present, to recol- 
lect personal obligations, and to walk suita- 
bly to them. Call to remembrance vows 
formed on a bed of languishing, in the hour 
of difficulty, in the instant of danger, at the 
table of the Lord ; and thankfully pay them: 
as knowing that “ it is better not to vow than 
to vow and not to pay.” 


LECT. CIV. ] 


Desire more earnestly the best gifts ; spiri- 
tual, heavenly, eternal blessings. By all 
means, in your vows, stipulate for your por- 
tion of present and temporal good things,. 
saying with Jacob, “ If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my father’s house. 
in peace, then shall the Lord be my God ;’* 
—and with Hannah, pouring out the bitter- 
ness of an oppressed heart before God, and 
begging relief of the Father of mercies, say- 
ing, “O Lord of Hosts, if thou wilt indeed 
look on the affliction of thine handmaid, and 
remember me, and not forget thine hand- 
maid.” But forget not withal, to stipulate, 
with Solomon, for “ an understanding heart,” 
to prize and to improve mercies already be- 

* Gen. xxviii. 20, 21. 
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stowed ; and with Jabez calling on the God 
of Israel, saying, “ Oh that thou wouldest 
bless me indeed,—and that thine hand might 
be with me, and that thou wouldest keep me 
from evil that it may not grieve me.” 

Hannah promised to devote to the Lord 
the child which should be given her ; and ye 
have solemnly engaged to yield yourselves 
unto God; and “ye are not your own, for ye 
are bought with a price.” “I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto. God, which is your 
reasonable service. And be not conformed 
to this world; but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what. is that good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God.’* y 


* Rom. xii. 1, 2. 
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And Hannah prayed, and said, My heart rejoiceth in the Lord : mine horn is exalted in the Lord, my 
mouth is enlarged over mine enemies: because I rejoice in thy salvation. There is none holy as the 
Lord : for there is none beside thee :.neither is there any rock like our God. Talk no more so exceed- 
ing proudly; let not arrogancy come out of your mouth: for the Lord is a God of knowledge, and by 
him actions are weighed. The bows of the mighty men are broken, and they that stumbled are girded 
with strength. They that were full have hired out themselves for bread ; and they that were hungry 
ceased ; so that the barren hath borne seven : and she that hath many children is waxed feeble.. The 
Lord killeth, and maketh alive: he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. The Lord maketh 
poor, and maketh rich: he bringeth low, and lifteth up. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
jifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to set them among princes, and to make them inherit the throne 
of glory: for the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he hath set the world upon them. He will 


keep the feet of his saints, and the wicked shall be 
The adversaries of the Lord shall be broken to pieces: out of heaven shall he thunder upon 


vail. 


silent in darkness: for by strength shall no man pre- 


them: the Lord shall judge the ends of the earth; and he shall give strength unto his king, and exalt 


the horn of his anointed.—1 Samvet ii. 1—10. 


In man, the masterpiece of creation, are 
discernible various kinds of life, distinct from 
each other, yet most wonderfully blended and 
united, so as to form one great and astonish- 
ing whole. The animal, the intellectual, the 
moral life; to which we add, in man as he 
came from the hands of his Creator, and in 
man “renewed” by grace “in the spirit of 
his mind,” the spiritual and divine life, the 
dawning light, the earnest and pledge, the 

_celestial foretaste of everlasting life. 

The first of these we enjoy in common 
with the beasts that perish. Like theirs, our 
bodies grow and decline. Like them weare 
led by sense and appetite, and are suscepti- 
ble of pleasure and pain. And, like them, 
we arose out of the earth, are supported by 
it, and feel ourselves returning to it again. 

The second or intellectual life, raises man 
far above every other animal. He possesses 


the power of thought, that productive faculty 
of the Almighty; that image of God in our 
nature. He contemplates, compares, reflects, 
reasons, plans, performs. By means of this 
he exercises dominion over all other-crea- 
tures. Inferior to many, in some respects, 
by this he renders himself superior to all; 
and reduces all their powers to the subjec- 
tion and obedience of himself. 

The moral life places man in society ; con- 
nects him with intelligent beings like him- 
self; opens a capacious field of duty and of 
enjoyment; stamps him an object of approba- 
tion or blame, of reward or punishment. 

The divine life unites man to the Author 
and supporter of his existence, the source of 
all his comforts, the foundation of all his 
hopes; the witness and the judge of all his ac- 
tions; theavenger ofall unrighteousness, “ the 
rewarder of them who diligently seek him.” 
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To Adam, as an animal, God said, “ Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth; 
behold I have given you every herb bearing 
seed, which is upon the face of the earth; 
and every tree in which is the fruit of a tree, 
yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat.” 

In Adam the intellectual life discovered 
itself, when the Lord God brought unto him 
“every beast of the field, and every fowl of 
the air, to see what he would call them; and 
whatsoever Adam called every living crea-. 
ture, that was the name thereof.” 

God having implanted a principle of moral 
life in man, said, “It is not good that. the 
man should be alone; I will make him an 
help meet for him;” he took the man and 
put him into the garden of Eden to dress it 
and to keep it; and commanded the man, 
saying, “Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat: but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it. Forin the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 

In Adam the-spiritual and divine life was 
perfected, when “God created man in his 
own image.” It was’ extinguished and lost 
when by transgression he fell; it was re- 
vived by the promise of the Messiah and 
salvation through his blood; and it will be 
completely recovered when the image of God 
is restored through the spirit of sanctification. 

All these different kinds of life have their 
several and corresponding expressions; and 
according as any one prevails, such is the 
character of the man. When the habitual 
cry is, “ What shall I eat, what shall I drink, 
and wherewithal shall I be clothed?” it is 
easy to determine what life is predominant: 
it Is easy to discern when the brute runs 
away with the man. Solomon may be given 
as an instance of the prevalence of intellec- 
tual life. He looked through nature, and 

“spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that spring- 
eth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowls, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes.” “His wisdom excelled the wisdom 
of all the children of the east country, and 
all the wisdom of Egypt.” The psalmist 
has presented us with an exquisite repre- 
sentation of the moral life of man, (would 
to God it were more frequently realized) in 
the fifteenth psalm; “He that walketh up- 
Tightly, and worketh righteousness and speak- 
eth the truth in his heart. He that back- 
biteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to 
his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour; in whose eyes a vile 
person is contemned: but he honoureth them 
that fear the Lord. He that sweareth to his 
own hurt, and changeth not. He. that put- 
teth not out his money to usury, nor taketh 
reward against the innocent. He that doeth 
these things shall never be moved.”* Where 
* Psalm xy. 2-5. 
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shall we look for an example of the highest 
life of man, the life of God in the soul? 
Nature stands silent, the whole world lies 
dead; it presents every kind of life but this. 
Where is the model to which we refer? 
Where is the idea of this most exalted ex- 
cellence of our nature? It is ‘to be found. 
“T came not to do mine own will but the 
will of him that sent me.” ‘“I seek not 
mine own glory, but’ the glory of him who 
sent me.” Read and ponder the seventeenth 
chapter of John’s gospel, and discover the 
author, the example, the giver of this divine 
life; and aspire after a participation of it. 
We have some of these holy aspirations 
in the passage now read. We behold a 
spirit alive unto God; sinking the creature 
in the Creator; discerning God in every ob- 
ject, and in every event that arises; refer- 
ring all things to. Him “ who doth according 
to his will mm the armies of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth.” Let 
us blend our spirits, with that of pious Han- 
nah, and’ may God grant us to know and feel 
the happiness of having fellowship with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
“Hannah prayed.” In affliction she pray- 
ed: and in prosperity she prayed. ‘Tears 
and smiles are not more the expression of 
their corresponding emotions, than supplica- 
tion and thanksgiving are of that life which 
dictates them, in a suitableness to the vari- 
ous aspects of Divine Providence. Sorrow 
is no longer sorrow when it is poured out in- 
to the bosom of sympathy and tenderness. 
Every joy is multiplied an hundred fold by 
every communication of it to the ear and the 
heart of friendship. Hannah prays, “and 
her countenance is no more sad.” She re- 
stores her earnestly expected son to God; 
and is infinitely enriched by the restitution. 
Whether the child cry for relief, or express 
its gratitude by caresses and looks with satis- 
faction, it is equally grateful and soothing to 
the parental heart. And will the great God 
in the very deed vouchsafe to make himself 
known to us by the name of the hearer of 
prayer? Is he exalted to show mercy? Can 
he be pleased with the effusions of a thank- 
ful heart? 'Thoughtless, inconsiderate crea- 
tures that we are; blind to our highest in- 
terest, dead to our purest joy! We see 
nothing of God in that distress, in that deliver- 
ance. We attended to the creature only, 
and therefore found no comfort. We endur- 
ed without hope, and we enjoyed without 
relish. Happy soul that can command itself 
to peace, and say, I have poured out my an- 
guish before the Lord, I have cast all my 
care upon him, my burden is no longer mine, 
but his. “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, 
for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
He hath delivered my soul from death, mine 
eyes from tears, and my feet from falling.” 
In the first transports of her joy, Hannah 
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forgets every thing but the glorious object of 
it. The insults of Peninnah, her delight in 
Samuel, stand for a while suspended; they 
are lost and forgotten in the contemplation 
of Him, who had delivered her from the one, 
and bestowed the other upon her. But God, 
as he is in himself, cannot long be an object 
of contemplation to mortals. It is only by 
what he doth, that he’ can be, known, and 
loved, and enjoyed by us. The soul springs 
up to God, is instantly repelled and over- 
whelmed by “light inaccessible and full of 
glory,” and seeks relief and employment in 
surveying the ways and works of God. 

“My heart rejoiceth in the Lord.” But 
“who is this king of glory!” The spirit 
shrinks with reverence from the inquiry; and 
the heart sweetly slides into the observation 
and acknowledgment of what an incompre- 
hensive Jehovah hath done. “Mine horn is 
exalted in the Lord.” “The horn,” in scrip- 
ture language, is the emblem of strength 
and empire. She was till now undistin- 
guished, unprized, unimportant in Israel; a 
wife, without the hononr of being a mother. 
But now she has risen into lustre, and place, 
and pre-eminence. Her Samuel is to her 
“a crown of glory, and adiadem for beauty !” 
She had power with God and prevailed; she 
asked, and God granted her request. This 
is naturally blended in her mind, with the 
derision and cruel mocking which she had | 
endured. For the very devotions of fallen 
creatures must savour of the calamities to 
which they are exposed, and the imperfection 
in which they are involved. Both nature 
and piety accordingly concur in dictating the 
expression of thankfulness which follows; 
“ My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies i 
Here the woman speaks; but the saint in- 
stantly subjoins, “because I rejoice in thy 
salvation.” 

- When the life of God is completely form- 
ed in the soul, every particle of human cor- 
ruption shall be purged away. There shall 
be no feeling, nor recollection of unkindness 
orenmity. And in proportion as evil affec- 
tions are rooted out, and kind affections are 
implanted, cherished, and promoted, so is the 
image of God impressed, renewed, and pre- 
served. The love of God perfected shall 
obliterate and efface every trace of resent- 
ment against man. 

After a short vibration on this string, the 
heart of the worshipper seems to recur with ‘ 
increased complacency and delight to a wor- feathers with yellow gold.” ; 
thier subject of meditation, and loses itself} The greater part of Hannah’s song of 
in infinite perfection. ‘There is none holy | praise is employed in making a more en- 
as the Lord; for there is none beside thee; larged display of the wisdom and justice of 
neither is there any rock like our God.” | the Divine Providence in the government of 
When we attempt to meditate upon God,| the world. “They that were full have hired 
thought fails. When we attempt to address | themselves out for bread.” Some are born 
ourselves to him, language fails. In vain do | to ease and affluence, and through indolence, 
we look round for a similitude that may ena- inattention, or prodigality reduce themselves 
ble us to form a clearer perception of his na- #1 sami ii. 3,4. 


ture. It is his glory to be single and alone; to 
defy and prevent every idea of resemblance 
or comparison. When the whole world of 
nature is explored, when all the powers of 
nature are exhausted, the soul falls back up- 
on itself, shrinks into nothing from the-da- 
ring attempt, and exclaims, “There is none 
beside thee,” “there is none holy as the 
Lord.” ‘Who can find out the Almighty 
to perfection !” 

Hannah awakes from this holy rapture, to 
contemplate this, incomprehensible Jehovah, 
as exercising an intelligent uncontrollable, 
irresistible authority over all the ways of men; . 
as the wise and righteous Governor of the 
world whom norte can successfully oppose, 
from whose notice none can possibly conceal 
himself, “Talk no more so exceeding proud- 
ly; let not arrogancy come out of your mouth: 
for the Lord is a God of knowledge, and by 
him actions are weighed. The bows of the 
mighty men are brokén, and they that stum- 
bled are girded with strength.”* Behold the 
cure of pride, There is a God on high, from 
whom descended every advantage which one 
possesses above another, who carefully notes 
the use that is made of his benefits, and will 
demand an account of them; who “seeth the 
proud afar off, but hath respect unto the low- 
ly.” “By him actions are weighed ;” they 
are judged, not according to their apparent 
circumstances, nor the maxims of the world, 
nor the rank of the parties concerned, but 
according to truth, according to the real 
merit or demerit of the action, according to 
the thoughts and intent of the heart. ‘Thus 
is the mouth of arrogancy effectually shut, 
and the whole world laid low in the dust be- 
fore a holy and righteous God. “'The bows 
of the mighty men are broken, and they that. 
stumbled are girt with strength.” Even in 
this world, “the Lord maketh himself known 
by the judgments which he executes ;” and 
causeth men to change conditions, and turn- 
eth the world upside down. The affairs of 
men, like the frame of nature, are in a state 
of perpetual revolution, and the history of 
mankind is simply an account of the rise and 
depression of wretched mortals by means not 
of their own contrivance, by events which 
they could not foresee, and over which they 
had no power. The victor of to-day is to- 
morrow a captive, and he who now lieth 
“among the pots, shall come forth as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
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to want, Some. acquire wealth by frugality 
and industry. But however gotten, it 1s but 
an uncertain possession, and we daily see 
multitudes, not through any apparent fault of 
their own, “ waxing poor and falling into de- 
cay.” Others, as unaccountably rise into 
distinction and opulence. There is an un- 
seen hand which gives and takes away. In 
prosperity there is no ground of insolence 
and triumph; in adversity no reason to de- 
spair. / a Mae 
Her own peculiar felicity again presents 
itself to view, and the incense of praise as- 
cends to heaven. “The barren hath borne 
seven, and she that hath many children is 
waxed feeble.” There isa Jewish legend 
which saith, that for every child that Hannah 
bore, one of Peninnah’s died. It is a mere 
conjecture ; Hannah’s’ triumphant song is 
rather a proof of the contrary. She discovers 
a spirit too excellent, in other respects, to 
permit us to suppose her capable of rejoicing 
in the devastation which the hand of God had 
wrought, much less in the destruction of her 
own husband’s family. : That heart must be lost 
to every feeling of humanity, lost to decency, 
lost to the fear of God, who can make the cala- 
mity of another, especially such a calamity, a 
ground of self-gratulation and complacency, or 
asubject of thanksgiving to a holy and merci- 
ful God, as if he could become a party to our 
petty jealousies and contentions. No, a spirit 
so regulated as hers, so patient under mortifi- 
cation, so lone nurtured in the school of af- 
fliction, so observant of, and submissive to the 
will of Providence, could not taste the mor- 
tality of even Peninnah’s children asa source 
of joy. Her expressions amount to-no more 
than a devout and humble acknowledgment 
of unerring wisdom, of unimpeachable jus- 
tice in conducting all the affairs of this 
world; in building up families, and in bring- 
ing them low; in exercising an absolute 
right of sovereignty, which will not be com- 
pelled to give account of its matters to any 
one. The gift of children is not always 
withheld in anger, nor bestowed in kind- 
ness, as'the character and history of Eli’s 
family will shortly evince. 
She proceeds to pursue the same idea of 
a divine superintendence in every thing, 
through a variety of particulars strikingly 
contrasted one with another, all aiming: at 
the same end, all calculated to enforce the 
same practical lesson, “The Lord killeth, 
and maketh alive: he bringeth down to the 
grave, and bringeth up. The Lord maketh 
poor and maketh rich: he bringeth low, and 
lifteth up. He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the 
dunghill, to set them among princes, and to 
make them inherit the throne of glory: for 
the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he 
hath set the world upon them. He will keep 
the feet of his saints, and the wicked shall 
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be silent in darkness; for by strength shall 


no man prevail.’’* 


In the conclusion of her song, Hannah, 
rapt into futurity, no doubt by the spirit of 
prophecy, contemplates the final consumma- 
tion of the great mystery of Providence, as 
issuing in the establishment of universal or- 
der: in the suppression’and punishment of 
vice; and in the unchangeable and perma- 
nent glory of a Redeemer’s kingdom. The 
same hand which balances the spheres, which 
conducts all the affairs of men, which pre- 
serves harmony and prevents confusion, in . 
both the natural and moral worlds, shall at 
length, by another almighty jiat, “make all 
things new.” Then “ the adversaries of the 
Lord ‘shall be broken to pieces: out of hea- 
ven shall he thunder upon them.” “ But who 
may abide the day of his coming? and who 
shall stand when he appeareth? for he is 
like a refiner’s fire; and he shall sit as a re- 
finer and purifier of silver.” Chastisement 
shall, therefore, be preceded by righteous 
judgment, that every mouth may be stopped 
before God. .“'The -Lorp shall judge the 
ends of the earth.” Now these words of the 
prophetic mother of Samuel, taken in con- 
nexion with the clearer-and fuller display of 
a judgment to come, in the writings of the 
New Testament, clearly point out that glo- 
rious and divine person, in whose.hallowed 


name the song terminates—God’s Anointed. 


A woman was honoured first to announce 
the Saviour of the world, under that descrip- 
tion ; and a suecession of prophets hencefor- 
ward hold it up to the eyes of succeeding 
generations, as “all their salvation, and all 
their desire.” Samuel, David, Isaiah, Daniel, 
Habakkuk, each in his day proclaims the ap- 
proach of this King of glory, of whom all 
who were anointed with material oil, whether 
as priests, or prophets, or kings, were but a 
shadow; and in whose superior lustre they 
disappear, as the light of the stars is absorb- 
ed in the splendour of the sun. The prophet- 
ess celebrates Jenovan who “ shall judge the 
ends of the earth,” as that “King to whom 
all authority is committed, to whom all 
“strength is given,” as that “anointed” One, 
Messiah the prince, whose “horn,” should 
be finally “exalted,” and before the bright- 
ness of whose coming, all disorder, iniquity, 
and misery shall flee away; who shall first 
“judge the ends of the earth,” and then 
reign for ever and ever. ; 
And thus is the voice of this\holy woman, 
near twelve hundred years before Messiah’s 
day, in perfect unison with the tongue of 
Christ himself, and of the apostles of the 
Lord, after his ascension into heaven, and 


| the descent of the Holy Spirit. “'The Father 


judgeth no man; but hath committed all 

judgment unto the Son: thatall men should 

honour the Son, even as they honour the 
~ * J Samuel ii: 6—9, 
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Father. He that honoureth not the Son,]ness.’* To be destitute of this life, in what- 


honoureth not the Father which hath sent 
him.”* “God now commandeth all men 
every where to repent: because he hath ap- 
pointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man whom he 
hath ordained: whereo! he hath given as- 
surance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead.”t “The kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever.”{ And such, in every age, 
is the native expression of a soul alive to 
God,. the natural aspiration of the spiritual 
and divine life. 

Art thou, O man, through grace a partaker 
of it? You shall “know it by its fruits.” 
As it increases, corruption dies. “If Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of sin, 
but the Spirit is life because of righteous- 

* John v: 22, 23. f Acts xvii. 30, 31> 
pe: { Rey. xi. 1a. 





ever state of perfection the intellectual life 
may be, is to be under the power of ever- 
lasting death, a death of trespasses and sins. 
But if its very first breathings are felt, how- 
ever feebly, it is a new creation begun, it is 
“ Christ in you, the hope of glory.” Attempts 
will be made to extinguish it, but im vain. 
Like its Author it is immortal. It may be op- 


| pressed, it may be suspended, it may at sea- 


sons, lie dormant, but it cannot expire. It doth 
not alwaysmake itself sensible to the eyes and 
ears of the world; for the believer's “life is 
hid with Christ in God.” But “ when Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory.”+ “Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him-as he is.”{ 


* Rom. viii. 10, : { Col. ili. 4, 
{1 John iii. 2. ' 
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But Samuel ministered before the Lord, bemg a child, girded with a linen ephod. 
and brought it to him from year to year, when she came up with her husband, . 
And Eli blessed Elkanah and his wife, and said, ‘The Lord give thee seed 


made hima little coat, 
to offer the veorty sacrifice. 
of this woman, fo 


the loan which is lent to the Lord. And they went unto their own home. 


Moreover his mother 


And the 


Lord visited Hannah, so that she conceived, and bare three sons and two daughters. And the child 
Samuel grew before the Lord—1 SamuEx ii. 18—21. : 


Ture character of most men is formed and 
fixed, before it isapprehended that they have, 
or can have, any character at all. Many vain- 


ly and fatally imagine, that the few first years: 


of life may be disposed of as you please: that 
alittle neglect may easily be repaired, that 
a little irregularity may easily be rectified. 


This is saying in other words, “never regard | g 


the morning; sleep it, trifle it, riot it away; 
a little closer application at noon will reco- 
ver the loss.” “The spring returns, the 
flowers appear upon the earth, the time of 
the singing of birds is come. No matter ; 
it is soon enough to think of the labours .of 
spring. Sing with the birds, skip with the 
fawn; the diligence of a more advanced, 
more propitious season will bring every thing 
ad. and the year shall be crowned with 
the horn of plenty.” A sitgle ray of reason 
is sufficient to detect and expose such absurd- 
ity; yet human conduct exhibits it, in al- 
most universal prevalence. , Infancy and 
childhood are vilely cast away ;_ the morning 
is lost; the seedtime neglected—And what 
is the consequence? A life full of confusion, 





and an old age full of regret; a day of un- | 
necessary toil, and a night of vexation; @ 
hurried summer, a meagre autumn, a com- 
fortless winter. 

It is the ordinance of Providence that the 
heaviest and most important part of educa- 
tion should devolve upon the mother. It be- 
ins before the child is born; her passions 
and habits affect the fruit of her womb. 
From her bosom the infant draws the pre- 
cious juice of health and virtue, or the bale- 
ful poison of vice and disease. The fleeting 
period he passes under the shadow of her 
wing, is a season sacred to wisdom and piety. 
If the mother lead not her son to the hallow- 
ed spring, if she fail to disclose to his eager 
eye and panting heart the loveliness of good- 
ness, the excellency of religion ; if she per+ 
mit the luxuriant soil to be. overrun with 
briars and thorns, in vain will she strive to 
redeem the lost opportunity, by restraints 
and punishments, by precepts and rnasters, 
by schools and colleges, in a more advanced 
stage of life. The good or the mischief is 


‘| done by the time he comes out of her hands. 
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That Providence which has imposed this 
employment on the febler sex as a task, has 
most graciously contrived to render it one of 
the highest and most exquisite of female 
comforts; as, in truth, all the impositions, 
nay, the very chastisements of Heaven are 
really blessings. Let the woman. who has 
given suck tell if she can, “how tender it 
1s to love the babe that milks her.” Ask 
that mother if there be any joy like the joy 
of hearing her child repeat the lessons which 
she taught him. “Ask her if she recollects 
or regards her pain and anguish; her anx- 
ious days and sleepless nights. Ask her, if 
all is not forgotten and lost'in the progress 
which expanding faculties have made, and 
in the richer harvest which they promise. 
Ask, if she has not already received more 
than her reward. If the representation of 
the case be just, let it procure for dutiful 
mothers the respect and gratitude which they 
merit; let it reconcile their minds to what 
is painful and laborious in their lot; let it 
raise them to their due rank and importance 
in society ; and let it stimulate them to per- 
severance in well-doing, in the full assurance 
that they shall in no wise-lose their reward. 

The passage of holy writ, on the considera- 
tion of which we' are now entering, is a very 
affecting representation of the effects and 
consequences of a good and a bad education, 
exemplified in the conduct of Hannah, the 
mother of Samuel, and Eli, the father of 
Hophni and Phinehas.: Scripture, instead 
of multiplying precept upon precept, leads 
us at once into human life, and exhibits the 
law written in the event. It instructs us 
how to bring up children, by delineating the 
dreadful consequences of excessive lenity and 
indulgence on the one hand, and the happy 
fruits of early piety, regularity, and self-go- 
vernment on the other. This theme, being 
by fur the more pleasing of the two, and 
coming in more regularly ‘in the order of 


history, shall obtain the preference, in the” 


course of our inquiry. ‘Though, indeed, at- 
tention to the one must, of necessity, bring 
forward the other; and the good fortify and 
recommend itself by contrast with the evil. 
The education of Samuel began in the 
pious resolution of his mother before he was 
conceived in the womb. “If thou wilt give 
unto thine handmaid a man-child, then I will 
give him unto the Lord all the, days of his 
life.” Every parent receives every child un- 
der a tacit engagement to the same purpose : 
and the command of God, from the moment 
of the birth is, “ Rear that child for me.” I 
have watched over him while he lay in dark- 
ness, “mine eyes saw his substance yet be- 
ing unperfect ; in my book allhis members 
were written, which in continuance were 
fashioned, when as yet there was none of 
them. 
finished limbs; I stamped my image upon 
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him. ‘There my hand has scattered the seeds 
of wisdom and happiness; to thy fostering 
care I commit that tender plant. Cared for, 
it will abundantly reward thy toil ; neglected, 
it will grow into a sharp thorn to tear thy 
flesh. Every day, every hour is producing a 
change in it. Grow it will and must; what 
it grows into, depends upon thyself: Of thy 
hand will I require it.” 

As Samuel was ‘to be a Nazarite to God 
from the womb, the law prescribed to the 
mother, certain ceremonial observances re- 
specting her own conduct, and the treatment 
of her own person, which corresponded to 
that high destination. Abstinence, in par- 
ticular, from certain kinds of meat and‘drink, 
which might eventually affect the bodily or 
mental constitution of the unborn infant. 
With these prescriptions we have no room 
to doubt Hannah punctually complied. And 
here we fix the second stage, or if you will, 
erect the second pillar of education’ The 
commands of God are none of them arbitrary 
and capricious, but founded in reason and the 
nature of things. Whatever strongly affects 
the mother during the months of pregnancy, 
beyond all doubt affects her offspring, whe- 
ther it be violent liquors, or violent passions. 
It belongs to another profession than mine to 
account for this, and to determine how far 
the sympathy goes. But the general belief 
of it would most certainly have a very happy 
effect in procuring attention to female health, 
regularity and tranquillity in that delicate 
and interesting situation.. The comfort of 
both parent and child, to the end of life; 
what do I say? through the whole of their 
existence, may be concerned in it. 

As soon as Samuel was born, we find Han- 
nah devoting undivided attention to the first 
and sweetest of maternal offices. “The 
woman tarried at home, and gave her son 
suck, until she weaned him.” Nature and 
inclination concur in pressing this duty upon 
every mother. The instances of real inabili- 
ty are too few to merit consideration. The 
performance of it, carries its own recompense 
In its bosom; the neglect is, first and last, its 
own punishment. Without considering at 
present its Connexion with the health and: 
comfort of both parties, let us attend for a 
moment to its influence on morals, and as 
constituting a branch of education. Is not 
parental and filial affection the first bond of 
society, and the foundation of all virtue? It 
is this which arms a delicate female with 
patience which no pain nor labour can ex- 
haust, with fortitude which no calamity can 
subdue, with courage which no difficulty or 
danger can intimidate. It is this which first 
inspires the infant purpose to excel, which 
blows the sacred spark of gratitude into a 
flame, which first awakens and animates the 
latent seeds of immortality in the human 
soul. The first perception cf the child, is 
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the sweet sense of obligation and dependence: 
he feels himself far advanced in a commerce 
of reciprocal affection the moment he be- 
comes conscious of his existence; and finds 
himself engaged in habits of goodness, long 
before he understands the meaning of words. 
And is it fit that these kind affections should 
be transferred to a stranger? Who can be 
so well qualified to communicate these ear- 
liest and best lessons, as a mother? Can 
you complain that your child is cold, indif- 
ferent or averse to you, when you set the 
example of coldness, indifference, and aver- 
sion, and preferred a little ease or pleasure 
to his health and comfort, and what is in- 
finitely more, to his early, infant morals? 
Can you hope from a hireling, who must have 
renounced nature too, as well ¢s yourself, 
what God, and nature, and decency, and re- 
gard to your own real well-being have press- 
ed upon you in vain? It was so much a 
primary duty in the eyes of Hannah, that her 
attendance on the duties of the sanctuary at 
Shiloh gave place to it ; she revered the ordi- 
nance of that God, who says, “I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice ;” and religious ser- 
vice is interrupted for a season, to be re- 
sumed with greater ardour and effect, when 
the duties of life were faithfully dis- 
charged. 

At what age the child was weaned, the 
history relates not. He remained under the 
tuition of his mother till he was of a proper 
age to be presented to the Lord, in the place 
which he had chosen to put his name there, 
and to be put under the instruction of Eli, 
and prepared for the service of the tabernacle. 
And we shall presently find that he was in- 
finitely more indebted to the solicitous atten- 
tions of a pious mother for his progress in 
divine knowledge, than he afterwards was to 
the superintendence of the high-priest of 
Israel, who knew so ill to rule his own 
house, and to whom, of a pupil, he became a 
teacher. 

Tam well aware of the difficulty of form- 
ing a plan of religious instruction for chil- 
dren. Scripture suggests the happiest, the 
most obvious, and the most effectual. It 
ought to come from the children themselves. 
They are desirous of information. _ If left to 
themselves, they will think and inquire.— 
Their questions will point out the mode of 
instruction. Do not be over anxious to take 
the lead, but carefully follow them. . Their 
ideas will be directed by what they observe 
and feel; and strong facts and appearances 
of nature will make a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon them. He who knows what 
is in man, has accordingly given us, In a 
particular example, a general rule of proceed- 
ing in this great article: “ And it shall be 
when thy son asketh thee in time to come, 
saying, What is this? That thou shalt say 
unto him, by strength of hand the Lord 

3N 


brought us out of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage. And it came to pass when Pharaoh 
would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew 
all the first-born in the land of Egypt.” It 
was probably thus, that Hannah instructed 
her darling son ; stored his memory with"in- 
teresting events, and touched his heart by 
affecting representations of the mercy and 
judgment of God, exemplified in the history 
of his own forefathers. Milk is the proper 
food of babes, strong meat belongeth to them 
who are full of age. A dry precept is but 
half understood, and is speedily forgotten, but 
a tale of distress, the triumph of goodness 
over malevolence and opposition ; the merited 
shaine and punishment of wickedness, is 
easily understood, is long retained, and its 
impression is not to be efiaced. 

We advance to the fourth stage of wise 
and good education, of which we have the 
pattern before us. he same principle which 
induced Hannah to keep her son at home for 
a season, and to abide with him, constrained 
her to send him from home, to give up her 
interest in him, when the ‘service of God, 
and the greater good of the child demanded 
the sacrifice. It is just the reverse of what 
high life, at least with us, daily presents. 
You shail see a mother who hardly inquired. 
after her child at the time of life when her 
tenderness was most necessary to him, all at 
onee assuming the parent, exercising an af 
fected tenderness which he no longer needs, 
reducing him to childhood after he is becom- 
ing a man, and endeavouring to compensate 
by an after-growth of affection, the unkind- 
ness and neglect which blighted the early 
blossoms of the spring. She can suffer him 
no longer out of her sight. The discipline 
which her own wickedness has rendered ne- 
cessary to his improvement, is reprobated as 
cruelty, and the poor youth is frequently 
ruined, by having at one time no mother at 
all; at another, one too much. I honour the 
firmness of Hannah, as much as I love her 
motherly softness and attachment. To pos- 
sess with gratitude, to cherish a worthy ob- 
ject with tenderness, and to resign it with 
steadiness and magnanimity, is equally an 
object of admiration and esteem. Observe the 
mixed emotions which animate and correct 
her countenance as she conducts her well be- 
loved son to the altar. The saint speaks in 
that eye, sparkling with delight, as she de- 
yotes what she holds most dear in the world 
to Him, from whom she had by holy impor- 
tunity obtained him; the tear rushes to it, 
and all the mother stands confessed as she 
retires. Piety has prevailed, and presented 
the offering: nature feels, but submits. — 

It is easier to conceive than to describe 
what was the state of her mind as she re- 
turned from Shiloh to Ramah: the anxiety 
and regret at leaving her Samuel behind ; 
the satisfaction and delight of reflecting in 
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what hands she had left him, and to what : cation, sill, through the divine permission, 


care she had committed him. But we hear 
of no wild project formed of removing the 
whole family to reside at Shiloh, in order to 
indulge a fond mother’s partial affection, with 
the continual presence of her little minion. 
No, the same spirit «f prudence, the same 
domestic regards, the same sense of duty 
which once engaged her to prefer attention 
to Samuel, to attendance on the sacred fes- 
tival, now engage her to prefer the unosten- 
tatious employments of a wife, and the mis- 
tress of a family at Ramah, to the sacredness 


of the tabernacle, and the care of an only 


son, a first-born. But the heart of a mother 
finds, and flies to the innocent refuge which 
nature pointed out. She employs her mind 
and her hands during the intervals of the feast, 
about her absent son; “ His mother made 
him a little coat, and brought it to him from 
year to year, when she came up with her 
husband to offer the yearly sacrifice.” O 
how pure, how cheap, how satisfying are the 
pleasures of virtue! No words can express 
the inward, the incommunicable joy of that 
mother, as her fingers wove the threads of 
that little coat, as her eyes saw it grow into 
shape, and colour, and shade, as the increas- 
ing stature of the wearer rendered the in- 
crease of her labour necessary. You must 
be converted and become a little child, a-du- 
tiful, affectionate, and pious child, like Sa- 
muel, to conceive the delight of seeing his 
parents return, of putting on his new gar- 
ment, of exhibiting his mother’s present. 
These nothings are the bond of affection 


.among virtuous minds, and the source of 


their felicity. 

This we settle as a more advanced stage 
of education, as far as it depends upon the 
mother. To part with the child firmly and 
unreluctantly, when the proper hour of sepa- 
ration comes; to preserve the commerce of 
affection by works and messages of kindness; 
and to subject every feeling and pursuit to 
the known and declared will of God. Let 
no one, O woman, usurp thy province, step 
between thee and thy child, steal his affec- 
tions from thee. What, suffer him to have 
a step-mother while thou art yet living! 
Forbid it nature, forbid it decency, forbid it 
religion. But the hour of separation is ar- 
rived, you have done your duty, he must 
now pass into other hands; as a mother you 
retained him, as a mother resign him, You 
have not laboured in vain: you have not 
spent your strength for nought and in vain. 
Be of good cheer, you have trained him up 
in the way in which he should go, and when 
old he will not depart from it. Your heart 
shall rejoice in him many days hence. He 
shall be to thee a crown of glory when thou 
art dropping into the grave. 

The disorderly state of Eli’s family, the 
consequence of a careless and neglected edu- 


‘other sex. 


be the subject of the next Lecture. ; 

I conclude with addressing myself in a 
very few words, first, to the parents of the 
You see what a heavy burden 
God and nature have laid upon the weaker 
of the two. You are bound in justice, in hu- 
manity, in gratitude, to alleviate it. To no 
purpose will the mother watch and toil, un- 
less you co-operate. She has part of her 
reward in her very employment: her recom- 
pense will be complete if she obtain your 
approbation, and retain your affection. Has 
offence arisen, does calamity press, is the 
spirit ruffled, is her person changed? Re- 
flect, she is the mother of thy child; perhaps 
she lost her looks, her health, it may be her 
spirits and temper, in doing the duty of a 
mother: she ought to be the more estimable 
in your eyes at least. 

Let me next speak for a moment to inge- 
nuous youth. Young man, superadded to all 
the other motives to virtue, if you feel not 
the force of this, you are lost indeed. There 
is a worthy woman in the world, who loves 
you as her own soul, who gave your first 
nourishment and instruction, who brought 
you into life at the risk of her own, to whom 
nothing that affects you can be a matter of 
indifference. She is jealous over you with 
a holy jealousy. If you tread in the ways of 
wisdom, how her heart will be satisfied with- 
in her; if you decline from the right path, if 
you become “a son of Belial,” you will rend 
her with severer pangs than those which she 
endured in bringing thee into the world. 
And can your heart permit you to plunge a 
dagger into the heart of your own mother? 
Who does not shudder at-the thought of a 
parricide so detestable, so monstrous? For 
a mother’s sake, renounce that “covenant 
with death:” retrace thy wandering steps, 
resume the reins of self-government, and re- 
turn to real rest and joy. 

Young woman, let thine eyes be still to- 
ward the nurse, the guide, the comforter, the 
refuge of thy early years. Alleviate by 
partaking of the burdens and labours of her 
station; dissipate her solicitude; soothe her 
pains; give her cause to bless the day she 
bare thee. ‘Trust in her as thy most prudent 
counsellor, as thy most assured friend, as thy 
most intelligent instructer. Do her good 
and not evil, all the days of thy life. Rise 
into usefulness, into importance, into respec- 
tability, by marking her footsteps, imbibing 
her spirit, following her example. A daugh- 
ter unkind, undutiful, ungrateful to a mother, 
is of all monsters the most’ odious and dis- 
gusting. Youthful excellence is never more 
amiable and attractive, than when it seeks 
retreat and retirement under the maternal 
wing, and shrinking from the public eye, 
seeks its reward in a mother’s smile of ap- 
probation. 
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Now the sons of Eli were sons of Belial: they knew not the Lord. And the priest's custom with the 
people was, that when any man offered sacrifice, the priest’s servant came while the flesh was in seeth- 
“ing, with a flesh-hook of three teeth in his hand: and he struck it into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, or 
pot: all that the flesh-hook brought up, the priest took for himself: so they did in Shiloh, unto all the Is- 
raelites that came thither. Also before they burned the fat, the priest’s servant came and said to the 
man that sacrificed, Give flesh to roast for the priest : for he will not have sodden flesh of thee, but raw. 
And ifany man said unto him, Let them not fail to burnthe fat presently : and then take as much as thy 
soul desireth, then he would answer him, Nay, but thou shalt give it me now: and if not, I will take it by 


force. 


Wherefore the sin of the young men was very great before the Lord, for men abhorred the offer- 


ing ofthe Lord. Now Eli was very old, and heard all that his sons did unto all Israel. And he said unto 
them, Why do ye such things? for I hear of your evil dealings by all this people. Nay, my sons; for itis no 
good report that I hear; ye make the Lord’s people to transgress.—1 SamunL ii. 12—17..23, 24. 


PerrrecrTron consists in the happy medium j of Samuel. 


between the too little and too much. It is 
eminently conspicuous in every thing that 
comes immediately from God. “He is the 
rock, his work is perfect, and all his ways are 
judgment.” Contemplate the stupendous 
whole,.or examine the minutest part, and yeu 
find no redundancy, no defect. All is good, 
yea, very good. But man is ever in the ex- 
treme. Now, under the power of an indo- 
lence which shrinks from every appearance 
of difficulty or danger, and now hurried on 
by a zeal which overleaps all the bounds of 
wisdom and discretion. Now, he cannot be 
prevailed on to begin, and now nothing can 
persuade him to stop. He makes his very 
good to be evil spoken of, by imprudence and 
excess in the manner of performing it. 

In nothing is human ignorance and frailty 
more apparent, than in the important article 
of education. It is conducted, at one time, 
with a severity that intimidates and over- 
whelms; at another, with alenity that flatters, 
encourages, and fosters vice. One is driven 
into an evil course by despair, another drawn 
into it, and fortified in it, by excessive indul- 
gence. It is, m truth, no easy task to ma- 
nage this matter aright. The modes of 
treatment are as various as the character and 
dispositions of the young ones, who are the 
subjects of it. The application of a general 
rule is impracticable and absurd. The dis- 
cipline which would oppress one child, is 
hardly sufficient to restrain another within 
any bounds of decency. It is happy when 
the child is inured to habits of restraint and 
submission from the cradle. If the mother 
has discharged her duty tolerably, the busi- 
ness of the father and master is half executed. 
Last Lord’s day we had the satisfaction of 
_ observing the effects of an early good educa- 

tion, in the example of Hannah the mother 


We saw in her conduct a happy 
mixture of tenderness and resolution; of at- 
tention to domestic employments, and regard 
to the offices of religion; of moderated anx- 
iety about the safety and comfort of her son’s 
person, and prudent concern about the culture 
of his mind. We are, this evening, to medi- 
tate on a subject much less pleasing, but not 
less instructive : the ruinous effects of educa- 
tion neglected; youth licentious and un- 
restrained, sinking gradually into universal 
depravity, and. issuing in accumulated 
wretchedness and untimely death. A father 
weak and indulgent; sons profligate and 
abandoned; a God holy, righteous, and just. 
Observe, in the entrance, the provision 
which infinite wisdom has been making to 
supply the breach which was ready to be 
made in the priesthood. The measure of the 
iniquity of Eli’s sons was nearly full, their 
destruction was hastening on; Samuel is 
already born, instructed in, prepared for, the 
service of the tabernacle; and the care of a 
pious mother has been employed in the hand 
of Providence to counteract the criminal neg- 
ligence and carelessness of a too easy father. 
The representation given us of the degene- 
racy and dissoluteness of the Levitical family, 
equals, if not exceeds, all that history relates 
of the irregularity, and impurity of idol wor- 
ship. The law had made a decent and even 
an ample provision, for them who ministered 
at the altar, but had carefully guarded against 
whatever tended to countenance luxury or 
excess. But behold every thing confounded. 
The directors of religious worship are become 
the patterns of impiety. There is no reve- 
rence of God, no regard to man. Before the 
fat. of the sacrifice smokes upon the altar of 
Jehovah, the choicest pieces of the victim are 
served up on the abominable table of a luxu- 
rious priest. ‘The pious worshipper has his 
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offering marred, his spirit discomposed,. the 
festival of his family peace disturbed and de- 
frauded, and indecencies, too shocking to be 
mentioned, close the scene of riot and intem- 
perance. 

All this is easily to be traced up to early 
habits of indulgence: men could not. have 
become thus wicked all at once. Had the 
authority of the father, had the sanctity of the 
high priest, had the severity of the judge in- 
terposed, to check and punish the first devi- 
ation from propriety, it had never come to 
this. We may judge of the gentleness with 
which slighter offences were reproved, when 
the most atrocious transgressions meet with 
so mild a rebuke as this, “ Nay, my sons, it 
is no good report that I hear.” This is rather 
an invitation to commit iniquity, than the 
vengeance of a magistrate to expose and 
suppress it. ‘To point out the aggravation of 
Eli’s offence, is neither malicious nor useless; 
it is written, among the other things in this 
book, for our instruction, and by the blessing 
of God it may prove salutary, as a beacon 
pointing out the rock on which others have 
made shipwreck. 

Against his personal virtue, no censure is 
insinuated. He seems to have been-one of 
those quiet, easy, good-natured men, who love 
not. to have their tranquillity disturbed, and 
are loth to disturb that of others ; who, with- 
out being vicious themselves, by a passive 
tameness, become the undesigned abettors of 
the sins of othermen. ©The corruption of the 
times must indeed have been very great, 
when it was supposed possible for the mis- 
tress of a family, during the solemnity of a 
sacred festival, to be disguised with wine, in 
the face of the sun, in the court of God’s house. 
But the bare possibility of such a case, griey- 
ously enhances his guilt. -He had not done 
his duty as the public guardian of morals and 
religion, or Hannah had not been suspected 
of intemperance, and the suspicion reflects 
the highest dishonour on both his understand- 
ing, and his heart; his bitterest enemy could 
not have devised'a severer censure upon his 
conduct, than that under the priesthood of 
Eli such enormities were committed and con- 
nived at. 

Men in power are chargeable not only with 
the evil which they do, but also with the evil 
which they might have prevented, but did 
not. Power is delegated to them, for this 
very end, that they may be “a terror to evil 
doers,” as well as “a praise to such as do 
well.” ‘The same carelessness runs through 
the whole of his domestic and public admi- 
nistration; a disorderly family, a polluted 
church, a distracted, staggering state ; no go- 
vernment, or what was worse than none. 
‘The best things are the most liable to abuse: 
and we shall give this faulty, unhappy father 
all the credit we can. His errors had their 
erigin perhaps in goodness. His natural dis- 


position was mild and gentle; his parental 
affection was great; he was unwilling to 
render any one unhappy; he thought of pre- 
vailing by love. He began with overlooking 
trifling faults; he flattered himself that the 
reason and reflection of riper years would 
correct and cure the wildness and irregularity 
of boyish days ; “‘ Surely the young men will 
by and by see their folly, and grow wiser.” 
Who would not rather attempt to rule by 
love? But what is the proper conduct and 
expression of love? What saith the wisest 
of mankind? “He that spareth the rod, 
hateth the child.” What saith the great 
Father and Saviour of all men? “ As many 
as I Jove, 1 rebuke and chasten.” There is 
no such thing as happiness but in habits of 
order, decency, and subjection. The man, or 
the child, who knows no law but that of ap- 
petite or caprice, must of necessity be mise- 
rable. It is cruelty, not kindness, to give a 
man up to himself; and to dream of chang- 
ing habits of indolence, dissipation, and cri- 
minal indulgence, by remonstrance and 
reason, is expecting that reason should sur- 
vive itself, or that it should effect, when 
enfeebled, disordered, and corrupted, what it 
could not do when clear, and sound, and vigo- 
rous. But, “the grace of God is almighty, 
and his mercies are very great.” Nay, but 
who art thou, O man, who darest to expect, 
or to ask a miracle of grace, with the con- 
sciousness of having neglected the means, 
which, timely employed, might, through the 
divine blessing, have proved effectual with- 
out a miraculous interposition? The one 
talent is justly taken away from him who hid 
it in the earth, and it is given to increase the 
store of the diligent and faithful servant, who 
by wisdom and industry, had increased his 
five talents into ten. 

The human mind, put under early cul- 
ture, may be made to produce any thing. It 
possesses a happy pliancy, which may be 
moulded into any form. But the same plant, 
which, young and tender, you could with a 
touch bend into what shape you pleased; 
when grown into a tree, resists every effort 
of your strength. Cut it down you may* 
break it you may, cleave it asunder you 
may, but bend it you cannot. And alas, 
how great a portion of human life is spent 
in useless, unavailing regret for opportuni- 
ties lost, seasons misspent, mischief done, 
misery incurred! Yet men will: not profit 
even by experience, that plainest, most faith- 
ful, and most powerful.of all instructers. 

Who can view, without pitying him, that 
wretched old man, deploring the guilt which 
he himself had occasioned, which he wants 
resolution to punish, and wisdom to cure; 
which is proceeding from evil to worse, fill- 
ing the past with remorse, and overspread- 
ing the future with despair? Ah, how hea- 
vily he suffers in his age, because these pro- 
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fligate sons bore not the wholesome yoke of If you are so happy as to have preserved 
discipline and restraint in their youth! | your virtue, if you have any savour of piety, 
Who can conceive | the anguish of Jacob’s| you must regard it with a mixture of indig= 
soul, as he was sinking into the grave under | nation and pity; if you are not lost to the 
the loss of a gracious son by the stroke of| feelings of humanity, it will fill you with 
_ Providence? But what is’ it, compared to | loathing and disgust. The sequel will teach 
the more dreadful anguish of Eli, looking|us many important lessons. For my own 
forward in horror to the utter extinction of| part, ever since I became a father, I have 
all his family, with the insupportable re-| never been able to read this history without 
flection, that all, all was chargeable upon | trembling; and my anxiety has not been 
himself? diminished by reflecting, that the children 
The character and behaviour of the un-| whom God has given me, neither in their 
happy young men isa melancholy and affect- | bodies, nor their minds, nor their dispositions, 
ing representation of the progress of moral|are among the lowest of their species. J 
corruption. It begins in their making light| have an awful conviction, that if any of 
of the ordinances of religion, which they |them should unhappily turn out ill, a great 
were bound, by their office, to venerate | part of the blame will be imputable to my- 
themselves, and to recommend by their|self. I am frequently tempted to rejoice 
example, to others. And you may be assured | that none of my grown children have made 
there is something essentially wrong about | choice of my own profession, the most dan- 
that man who expresses real or affected con-| gerous, the most responsible of all; and I 
tempt for the worship of God. It isa gross | am much more alarmed at the apprehension, 
violation of the laws of decency and good | that when they are become men and women, 
breeding. For what title can you have to|they may acctse me of over-indulgence, 
insult that sober-minded person, who has | than I am now, of being thought harsh and 
given you no provocation, by deriding or | unkind by children. 
profaning what he holds sacred? It is a] As the greatest and most respectable part 
direct defiance to the laws of your country, | of my audience are parents, I must of neces- 
which haye adopted the institutions of reli-|sity apply the great and important subject 
gion, to assist, at least, in carrying on and | of my discourse particularly to them. And, 
supporting good government, so essential to | as I always flatter myself with the greater 
public happmess. He that despises, there- | hope of success with female parents, I take 
fore, the ordinances of God, is a friend to|the liberty of addressing myself first to 
anarchy, is making a wicked attempt to dis- | mothers. Providence, my friends, as I have 
solve the bands of society, and deserves to| frequently repeated, has laid the earliest, 
be treated as a public enemy. It is an argu- | the heaviest, and the most important part of 
ment of a light and silly mind, aiming to| education, upon you; but it has also alle- 
supply the want of consequence, by affect- viated and sweetened the task by many 
ed boldness, impiety, and singularity, and| peculiar affections and endearments. Let 
which, like every other species of affecta-|me suppose you have done your duty, and 
tion, generally misses its aim. carefully reared up infancy and childhood. 
In the example before us, we find irre-|'The charge must then pass into other hands. 
verence toward God speedily degenerating | But surely both your heart and conscience 
into violence and injustice to men.. And | tell you that you have not yet done with 
indeed what hold has society of that man|them. Female children in particular are an 
who has shaken off the first and’ strongest | anxious and a lasting burden upon the mo- 
ebligations of his nature, who has professedly ther. They love you, they look up to you, 
degraded himself, and is become less than a they imitate you. You must be therefore 
man, in making the silly attempt to be|what you wish them to become. Will a 
thought something more. He who begins daughter learn to be industrious from an 
with defrauding God of his due, will not long | idle, indolent mother? Will she learn to be 
be scrupulous about invading the rights of sober-minded, by seeing you habitually car- 
his fellow-creature. The same spirit which | ried away by the pride of life? Will she 
defers the sacrifice till an unruly appetite be catch the spirit of piety from one whose 
first gratified, will, by and by, proceed to | very sabbaths are devoted to dissipation and 
“take by force” the portion of another; and | pleasure? I will not insult you by sup- 
will lose all sense of the just claims and real | posing that a positively bad example has 
wants of mankind, in pride and selfishness. been set, or that your darling charge may 
The third stage of this humiliating pro-| have grossly deviated from the paths of vir- 
gress, discovers to us men wholly brutified, | tue; but let me suppose, for a moment, a 
plunged into the lowest, grossest sensuality ; case that may, and does happen every day 5 
sinking deeper and deeper in the mire, till | that your daughter has grown up with a 
nothing remains but the image of the most | vain, light, worldly mind; has acquired a 
odious and abominable of animals. Young | taste for dress and amusement; has become 
man, look at the picture, consider it well. {a perfect mistress of aa usual accomplish- 
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ments of the day and place in which we 
live; has become an object of attention and 
admiration. Let me suppose her attacked 


_ with disease, perhaps, the effect of levity 


and dissipation. See, the roses are fading 
upon her cheek, her “ beauty is wasting like 
a moth,” all her vivacity is reduced to the 
sudden glow of the hectic, which is gone, 
before it is well come; she feels the witness 
of death at her heart, she looks up to you 
with clouded, wistful eyes, and says, “Ah, 
my mother, you was too indulgent to me. 
You assisted the tongue of the flatterer, and 
taught me to forget myself. I was made to 
believe myself an angel, and now feel that 
Tama worm. Seeking’ to shine in the-eyes 
of man, I have neglected the means of find- 
ing favour in the sight of God. I now wish 
I had frequented the house of prayer more ; 
I wish I had not frequented the company of 
the giddy, the thoughtless, and the profane. 
I do not accuse my dear mother, of design- 
edly misleading me; but would to God she 
had better understood her own duty and my 
real interest. Life had been more respect- 
able, and death less frightful than IJ find it 
to be. O my God, have mercy, have mercy 
upon me.” 

It had been easy to have added to the 
strength of this address: but even from this 
the maternal heart recoils, and deprecates 
with horror, an hour so dreadful. Well, 
blessed be God, it is yet a great way off; 
and what is more, it is in your power to pre- 
vent it; I'do not mean the stroke of death; 
but the arrow of death dipt in the poison of 
remorse. God grant that none here may 
feel it. 

The criminality of Eli consisted, my bre- 
thren, in the neglect of his duty: and you 
have seen how fatal that neglect was to him- 
self and to his family. Dare I suppose there 
is a father here, who has been more than 
passive in the corruption of his own child; 
who has been the promoter and the pattern 
of wickedness; who has with his own hand 
scattered the seeds of death in that precious 
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soil; and trained up an immortal being to 


destruction? Pause, and consider. Are you 


prepared to meet the stings of an awakened 
conscience, accusing thee of murder, of foul- 
murder, the murder of thy own son, whom 
thou lovedst? Are you fortified against the 
cutting reproaches of that child, laymg his 
eternal ruin to your charge? Have you pre- 
pared your defence against that awful day 
when a righteous God shall demand an ac- 
count of the sacred trust committed to thee ? 
If to contemplate his punishment ata distance 
be wo unutterable, what were it, to be at 
once the cause and the partaker of it? ‘The 
terrified imagination flees from this hell of 
hells, and seeks refuge in prayer to a merci- 
ful God, that he would graciously save you 
from it. _ 

Let young ones be persuaded to be patient 
of restraint, of correction, and of reproof. 
You are not grieved willingly, you are not 
afflicted uinecessarily, you are not chastised 
out of caprice. ‘ My son, hear the instruc- 
tion of thy father, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother: for they shall be an ornament 
of grace unto thy head, and chains about thy 
neck. My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.”*—“ A wise son maketh a 
glad father; but a foolish son is the heavi- 
ness of his mother.”+ Venerate the name, 
the day, the house, the worship of God. Re- 
member that want of decency is want of 
sense: that the immoderate indulgence of 
appetite is inimical to all true enjoyment: 
that what is renounced, from respect to rea- 
son and conscience, is enjoyed: that present 
comfort, and future happiness, are built on 
habits of order, selfgovernment, justice, 


| benevolence, and subjection to divine au- 


thority. 


{I make no apology for giving this discourse from 
the press, under a title that bears the name of Hannan: 
the contrast which it presents being her highest en- 
comium, next to the account given of Samuel, in the 
following Lecture, which, of course, closes her history, 
and fulfils our design. | 


* Prov. i. 8—10. { Prov. x. L 
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THE MOTHER OF SAMUEL. 


LECTURE CVII. . 


And the child Samuel grew on, and was in favour with the Lord, and also with men. 
1 Samuern ii. 26. 


No appearance of nature is more striking, | of the great Creator’s consummate wisdom 
no one affords a more complete demonstration | and unremitting attention, than the gradual 
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and imperceptible progress of every thing in 
nature, to its perfection, and to its dissolu- 
tion. The dawning light insensibly advances 
to the perfect day, and the moment high noon 
is gained, an approach is made towards night. 
When the moon has waned, till she is lost in 
the sun’s brighter rays, she begins to emerge 
into form and lustre again; having waxed 
till her resplendent orb 1s full, that moment 
she begins to decay. We are prepared to 
bear the raging heat of the dog-star by the 
grateful vicissitudes and advances of spring; 
and are fortified against winter’s stormy 
blast, by the contracting light and the tem- 
perate cold of sober autumn. 

Human life too has its morning, noon, and 
night; its spring and fall; and empires have 
their infancy, maturity, and oldage. Time 
is the dawning of eternity; earth is the 
scene of preparation for heaven; and morta- 
lity the passage to life and immortality. 
Every thing is beautiful in its season, and 
every state is a preparation for that which is 
to succeed it. Nature and providence admit 
of few sudden and violent transitions; be- 


‘cause the human frame, both of body and mind, 


is little qualified to endure them. 

The passage before as presents one of the 
most pleasing objects of contemplation—hu- 
man life at its happiest period, and in its 
most smiling aspect—early youth, increasing 
beauty and strength, gradual and regular 
improvement. While the family of Eli was 
exhibiting multiplied instances of the fatal 
effects of neglected infancy and unrestrained 
childhood, the son of Elkanah was silently 
demonstrating the importance of early cul- 
ture, and modestly reproving gray hairs, by 
exemplifying the lessons which his pious and 
prudent mother had taught him. The self 
same ideas are here employed to describe 
the early progress of Samuel in wisdom, 
beauty, and goodness, which are afterwards 
applied to Christ hiniself, at a similar period 
of his earthly existence, and they furnish us 
with many excellent additional hints respect- 
ing the important subject of education, which 
now deserve to be more at large unfolded. 
“ The child Samuel grew on, and was in fa- 
your both with the Lord, and also with 
mén;” and “ Jesus increased in wisdom and 

tature, and in favour with God and man.” 

here, first, What is the work of 
nature, namely, to grow on, to “ increase in 
stature.” The moment, O man, thy child 
begins. to breathe, a progress commences 
which nothing can stop. Grow he will, and 
must; cease from all solicitude on this score. 
These feeble limbs will gather strength; ‘by 
stumbling and falling, he will learn to walk 
and run; after stammering for a while, he 
will come to speak plainly, and he who seems 
at present hardly to possess the faculty of 
sight, will soon distinguish object from ob- 
ject. Cease from the vain imagination of 
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assisting or improving nature. Assist na- 
ture! If you try to mend that shape, trust 
me, you will spoil it. Every violent attempt 
to quicken growth will but: retard it, and an 


over solicitude to preserve health, will infal- 


libly scatter the seeds of distemper. Toward 
the improvement of the bodily faculties, the 
most anxious and intelligent parent can do 
just nothing at all; “by taking thought he 
cannot add one cubit to the stature ;” it is by 
cultivating the mind, only, that the features, 
shape, and person can be-improved. 

The reverse of this is the practice of the 
world. The whole attention is directed to 
personal accomplishment. Nature is cramp- 
-ed, stretched, distorted, to humour an absurd 
taste and an erroneous judgment, and she 
avenges herself for the unwise encroach- 
ment on her province, by encroaching, in 
her turn, on the province of reason and dis- 
cretion; rendering all their late efforts use- 
less and unprofitable; making education, 
which is clogged with so many difficulties 
already, absolutely impracticable. What can 
the wisest master do, I beseech you, with a 
temper soured by habits of unnatural re- 
straint, with a mind rendered sickly by petty 
attentions to punctilio, with a spirit swallow- 
ed up in a sense of its own importance? 
And yet the master is blamed for the fault, 
which parents themselves have committed. 
Guard your child as well as you can from 
accidents. See that his food be simple and 
wholesome, and administered in due season ; 
let his body be free and unfettered; his 
cloathing light and easy; his exercises, both 
as to kind and duration, of his own choosing; 
and he will grow on, and increase in stature, 
he will acquire vigour, will preserve sweet- 
ness of temper, will be happy in himself, and 
a source of happiness to all around him; he 
will pass with cheerfulness, like Samuel, in- 
to the hands of his instructer, without any 
prejudices, but such as are on the side of 
goodness, and, through the blessing of Hea- 
ven, will day by day fulfil a parent’s hope, 
and constitute a parent’s joy. 

There is a fruitless, perhaps a sinful anx- 
iety, of another kind, which parents some- 
times express, and which often becomes a 
source of distress to themselves, and of par- 
tiality and injustice to their children. I 
mean the sex of their offspring. The ex- 
pectation of pride, avarice, ignorance, or ca~ 
price, presumes to usurp the prerogative of 
omniscience, and, in the event of disappoint- 
ment, cruelty and injustice to an mnocent 
babe are superadded to impiety toward a wise 
and righteous God. » It is dangerous, as well 
as criminal, to assume the incommunicable 
attributes of Deity. The man is equally un- 
happy in attaining or missing his object, if 
he pursue it, neglecting, defying, or accus- 
ing the interposition of Providence. There 
isan instance of goodness in the divine ad- 
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ministration which is too generally overlook- 
ed, too little prized and acknowledged; 
namely, the perfect and exact conformation 
of children, both in body and mind. Among 
the myriads which are daily born in the 
world, how rare are the exceptions from the 
general rule! Every one bears the marks of 
sovereign wisdom, is the production of omni- 
potence, has the image of God impressed 
‘upon him. How few exceed or fall short of 
the just standard in respect of stature! How 
few are born deprived of the use of. reason, 
how few deficient or redundant in their bodi- 
ly organs!. And, may not even these few 
deviations from the general rule, these acts 
of divine sovereignty in the government of 
the world, serve in a future economy, more 
gloriously to illustrate the perfections of 
Him who has formed all things to the honour 
of his own great name. 

Is thy child, O man, born complete in all 
his members, is he endued with the ordinary 
intellectual powers, is he like the children 
of thy neighbour? How much art thou in- 
debted to the goodness of Heaven! Are his 
faculties, corporeal or mental, as parental 
partiality is frequently disposed to believe, 
superior to those of others?, Remember, it 
is a great addition to thy charge: see that 
thou mar not the work of God, disfigure not 
that fair fabric, pervert not talents peculiarly 
precious and rare, let not thy glory be turned 
into shame. Has Providence, O woman, 
wounded thee there where thy sensibility is 
greatest, in the fruit of thy womb? Be of 
good comfort, he in whom thou trustest, on 
whom thou hast believed, saith, * Behold I 
make all things new.” Then “the eye of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ear of the 
deaf unstopped, then the lame man shall leap 
as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” The vile body shall be changed and 
fashioned like to Christ’s glorious body.” 
Then the soul which scarcely awoke to rea- 
son, shall discern judgment, and the wan- 
dering spirit shall be brought back to com- 
posure and tranquillity. Young man, young 
woman, hast thou received from the bounti- 
ful hand of nature, a sound mind in a sound 
and well proportioned body? Defile not, de- 
stroy not that fair temple; let it be “an habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit;” let the 
image of the divine inhabitant shine serene- 
ly on that forehead, beam benevolence from 
that eye, distil in accents of kindness from 
those lips. Force not upon the beholder the 
humiliating contrast between a lovely form 
and a hateful disposition; be all of a piece. 

Observe, secondly, The work of education, 
the influence of virtuous habits and exam- 
ple. Samuel not only grew on but grew 
gracious, grew in favour. There is natu- 
rally a prejudice, in the first instance, in fa- 
vour of youth and beauty, independent of 


other qualities; but that prejudice quickly | 
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dies away, where personal comeliness is un- 
supported by corresponding goodness. But 
if it be found disfigured by vice, not only is 
the favourable impression effaced, but ex~ 
changed for a counter impression of detesta- 
tion and contempt. As, on the contrary, the 
prejudice against ordinary looks is also mo- 
mentary, when we find them allied to sense 
and talents, piety and modesty; and our es- 
teem and veneration of the character are 
highly increased from our expecting less. 
Poor indeed is that virtue which lives 
only in the estimation of the world, which 


‘aims only at the approbation and praise of 


men; but on the other hand, true virtue will 
always’ be concerned to preserve reputation, 
will ever prefer a good name to great riches, 
and unaffectedly rejoice in the esteem of the 
wise and good, as part of itsreward. What 
a motive was it toa youth like Samuel to 
persevere in well doing, to grow in grace, to 
have his decency of behaviour, his filial af 
fection, his docility and submission to Eli, 
his unassuming piety, his growing wisdom, 
his expanding faculties, observed and com- 
mended by all who came to attend the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle! This is not. pride, 
it is the honest consciousness of a worthy 
mind, loving and seeking what is good, not 
for the sake of fame, but its own; yet re- 
joicing in fame as one of the fruits of good- 
ness. ‘That boy, that youth, that man, that 
woman, is lost, who is, or who professes to 
be, indifferent about the opinion of the 
world. The love of reputation is one of 
the trees of nature’s planting, and none of 
her plants are easily rooted up; it often sur- 
vives the hope of life itself, and the man 
discovers an earnest concern about his me- 
mory, after he has resigned his head to the 
executioner, and his body to the grave. 

I recommend not to you, my young friend, 
that servility of deportment, that fawning- 
ness of submission and compliance which 
aims at the applause of every one alike, 
which is continually fearful of giving offence, 
which shrinks from doing good, lest by some 
it might be misconstrued; but that steadiness 
and perseverance in rectitude, which looks, 
and goes straight on, which neither courts 
nor shuns the public eye, which can rejoice 
in the addition of the praise of men to the 
testimony of a good conscience, but trembles 
to think of purchasing the one with the loss 
of the other. It generally happens, in this 
case, as it did to Solomon in another. Young 
men-who pursue virtue on its own account, 
and ask wisdom of God in the first place, 
certainly obtain what they seek and pray 
for, and they also obtain what they neither 
asked nor sought; the love of their fellow- 
creatures: the favour of man comes unsoli- 
cited to him, while he was pursuing a much 
higher object, peace with God, and peace 
with himself; while he who aimed at the in- 
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and thus becomes poor indeed. The founda= 
tion of Samuel’s future eminence and useful- 
ness, was thus laid in the early and tender 
care of a wise and pious mother. The 
youth had never been respected in the tem- 
ple, had never been the object of general 
favour abroad, had the child learned to: be 
froward, petulant, or peevish in his father’s 
house. O woman, would you have the world 
to think of your darling ‘son as you do, put 
yourselves betimes in the place of an un- 
concerned spectator, view him as an entire 
stranger would do, and let discretion regu- 
late the overflowings of your heart. Ah, 
had Hannah favoured’ her child more, Israel 
had favoured him less! How ample and 
how sweet, even in this world, are the re- 
wards of self-government, of self-denial, of 
moderation! Men literally, in many in- 
stances, enjoy what they reject, and lose 
what they gain. He who lendeth to the 
Lord, lays out his property on the best secu- 
rity, and to the greatest advantage. Samuel 
is infinitely more his mother’s at Shiloh 
than at Ramah; his worth is multiplied in 
proportion as it is communicated, and en- 
riches the public fund without impoverishing 
the private stock. The eyes of a whole 
people are already to him, the expectation 
of man keeps pace with the destination of 
Providence; and the child, ministering in a 
linen ephod, becomes more gracious, from 
comparison with the polluted ministrations 
of ungracious ‘and ungodly men. 

Observe, thirdly, Youth’s highest praise, 
the most glorious reward of goodness, the 
happiest effect of good education, Samuel 
was “in favour with God.” To obtain this 
most. honourable distinction, much more was 
requisite than a regular and modest deport- 
ment, much more than promising talentsand 
childish innocence, and the other qualities 
which attract and captivate the eyes of men. 
The love of God has been betimes shed 
abroad in that heart; Hannah has been 
mindful of her vow, and taught her son to 
remember his Creator in the days of his 
youth ; and how grateful is early piety to Him 
who saith, “My son, give me thine heart ” 
Lo, God has impressed his own image on 
that tender mind, and sees, and loves, and 
approves his own work. ‘The great Jehovah 
has designed this wonderful child for high 
things, from the very womb, has raised him 
up to be the “rising again of many in Israel,” 
to purify a polluted church, to save a sinking 
state, and is fitting him, from the cradle, for 
his high destination. , ‘ 

The eye of the Lord observes with delight 
the progress of this plant of renown. He is 
hastening his own work in righteousness, Is 
ready to perfect, by heavenly visions, the in- 
structions of a pious mother, is preparing to 
crown the gracious Jovan grace. The 
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favour of man is frequently the child of ig- 
norance or caprice. They love and hate 
they know not why. Sometimes they hate 
where they ought to love, and love where 
they ought to hate; but the favour of God is 
ever founded in knowledge, is undirected by 
partial affection or personal regards, is the 
result of reason, the applause which perfect 
wisdom bestows on distinguished excellence. 
Samuel must have merited praise, else this 
praise had not been conferred on him. And 
singular must that merit have been, which 
could unite judgments so different, interests 
which so frequently clash. He who makes 
it his study to please man, can hardly be the 
servant of God; and to aim at pleasing God 
is not always the road to.the favour of men. 
Nothing but genuine, unaffected goodness 
could have procured this joint approbation of 
God and man; and there-is a charm in true 


‘goodness, which is irresistible. It may be 


overlooked for a season, it may be borne: 
down, it may be obscured, it may be misre-. 
presented, it may be hated and opposed; but 
it will prevail at length, will force itself in- 
to notice; will arise and shine, will command 
respect, silence envy, triumph over opposi- 
tion; rejoice the wise and good, and keep 
the wicked in awe. : 
What mode of address shall I employ, to: 
engage, for a moment, the attention of young 
ones; and to impress upon their hearts the 
importance of my subject? Would to God 
I could again become a little child, that, with 
the lessons of experience, I might regulate 
my own future conduct, and be an useful 
monitor to the simple and inexperienced. I 
would in that case say, My little friend, God 
and nature have made you lovely. The can- 
dour, and frankness, and benevolence of your 
heart shine upon your countenance. Every 
day discloses.some new grace. You are in- 
creasing in stature: you are growing in fa- 
vour with all who behold you. Every one 
thinks well, speaks well, hopes well of you. 
Grow on. Preserve that amiable simplicity. 
Let it be the charm of advancing years, of 
expanding faculties. Let that blooming face 
be still ‘raised to Heaven with modest confi- 
dence; and those gracious eyes still beam 
good-will to men. May I never see that open 
forehead clouded and contracted. What, 
shall the horrid traces of vice disfigure that 
form? Shall every one that passeth by be 
constrained to turn away with loathing and 
aversion? Shall the mother who bare thee, 
have her face covered with a blush when 
thou art named? Must she be made to mourn 
the day which was once her joy? Angels 
will behold your progress with delight ; they 
will rejoice in ministering unto you: they 
are ready to receive you into their number, 
when your course is finished. God himself 
regards you with smiles of complacency ; he 
is ever ready to ee vi counsel, to protect, 
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to receive you. Let there be joy in heaven|a sense of responsibility to God, to their 


concerning you. Now, now is the season for 
laying the foundation of useful life, respect- 
able age, comfortable death. 

But what doI see? That youthful face 
already degraded by vice! so young, and so 
horrid! Unhappy youth, the depravity of 
thy heart is painted on thy forehead. . The 
sight of thy own countenance filleth thee 
with-horror. Shame and remorse are prey- 
ing on the marrow in thy bones. In the 
hours of solitude and retirement, stretched 
on thy bed to which sleep is a stranger, thou 
art constrained to reflect on the wretched- 
ness of thy condition; thou feelest thyself 
unworthy of the praises bestowed upon thee, 
by the partiality of those who know thee 
not; thou blushest in secret, and art filled 
with indignation agairst thyself, on calling 
to remembrance the innocence and simplicity 
of happier days. ‘Thou givest up thyself as 
lost. No, young man, do not abandon thy- 


_self to despair: add not this to thy offences; 


there is help for thee, let it reanimate thy 
courage. ‘Though “cast down’’ thou art 
“not destroyed.” However debased that 
face, it is in thy power to amend, to en- 
noble it. ‘Thow wert not destined always to 
remain an innocent child, nor couldest thou: 
by stumbling and falling thou wert to be in- 
structed how to walk and run. Wert thou 
wounded and bruised; wert thou plunged 
into the abyss? There is an arm nigh thee, 
which is able to raise thee up, to strengthen 
and to heal thee. Multitudes like thyself 
have been recovered, restored, established. 
“As a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord” will have mercy upon thee, and for- 
give and receive thee.. The impure, the 
profane, the blasphemer, the chief of sinners, 
have repented, have returned, have found fa- 
vour; there is hope also concerning thee. 
Only for the Lord’s sake, and for thy soul’s 
sake, proceed no farther, persevere no longer 
in an evil course. One step forward may be 
fatal; to-morrow may find thee in the place 
where there is no hope. “ Behold now is the 
accepted time, behold now is the day of sal- 
vation.” “Seek the Lord while he may be 
found, call upon him while he is near.” 
“The wind is boisterous,” the sea rages, 
thou art “ beginning to sink,” thou art ready 
to perish ; but shalt not, whilst thou art able 
to exclaim, “ Lord save me:” for behold “a 
very present help in trouble ;” that helping 
hand which snatched Peter from the roaring 
gulf “And immediately Jesus stretched 
forth his hand and caught him, and said unto 
him, O thou of little faith,. wherefore didst 
thou doubt ?”* 

I conclude with calling upon parents, and 
guardians, and instructers of youth, seriously 
to consider the importance of the trust com- 
mitted unto them ; and to discharge it under 

* Matt, xiv. 31. 











| perished thus miserably. 


pupils, to their country. The history under 
review presses one point upon you, as of 
singular moment, and closely connected with 
every article of education and: consequent 
improvement ; I mean the study of the happy, 


| but: difficult medium, between excessive in- 


dulgence, and oppressive severity. The 
steady firmness of Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel, furnishes an useful example. If 
ever there was a child in danger of being 
corrupted by indulgence, it was he. But no 
‘symptom of it appears. He is treated asa 
mere ordinary lad, and from his earliest years, 
to old age, evinces, by his conduct, the ex- 
cellence of the precepts, and the steadiness 
of the discipline which formed his character, 
and laid the foundation of his eminence. He 
leaves home, and parts with his parents, 
while yet a child, with manly fortitude. Al- 
ready under habits of submission to parental 
authority, he cheerfully transfers that sub- 
mission to a stranger, to Eli. Untainted by 
imaginary terrors, the darkness of the night, 
the solemnity of the house of the Lord, silence 
and solitude, and sleep disturbed by extra- 
ordinary and unseasonable voices, excite in 
him no silly apprehension, draw from him no 
childish complaint, deter him from the per- 
formance of no duty. In all this we cannot 
but recognize the wisdom, the constancy, the 
fortitude of his excellent mother. Had she 
been foolishly fond, he had been peevish, and 
petulant, and timid, and discontented. Take 
a lesson from her, ye mothers of young chil- 
dren. If you would have these children 
happy, they must betimes be inured to sub- 
jection, to privation, to restraint. ‘T'o multi- 
ply their desires by unbounded gratification, 
is the sure way to multiply their future pains 
and mortifications. Reduce their wants and 
wishes ‘to the standard of nature, and you 
proportionably enlarge their sphere of enjoy- 
ment. Let them contract no fear but that 
of offending God, and of committing sin. Let 
them learn to consider all places, all seasons, 
all situations as equal, when duty calls. Im- 
press on their opening minds the two great 
precepts on which “hang all the law and the 
prophets,” to love the Lord their God, and 
their fellow-creatures. Lead their infant 
steps to the Friend of little children, to the 
Saviour of mankind ; to the knowledge, the 
belief, the love, the hope, the consolations of 
the gospel, and thereby preserve them “ from 
paths wherein destfoyers go.” 

The profligate character and untimely end 
of Eli’s sons, on the other hand, afford a 
solemn admonition of the inevitably ruinous 
effects of unbounded indulgence to the pas- 
sions and ecaprices of youth. Had they been 
early habituated to the wholesome restraints 
of piety, decency, and justice, they could not ‘ 
have become thus criminal, nor would have 
In the excesses 
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which they c Satted, we clearly see the 
relaxed government, the careless inspection, 
the unbounded licentiousness of their father’s 
house. Neglect, in this case, occasioned 
the mischief. And the neglected field will 
soon be overrun with noxious weeds, though 
you sow, designedly, no poison in it. Fa- 
thers, see to it that your instructions be 
sound, that your deportment be regular, that 
your discipline be exact. Account nothing 
unimportant that affects the moral and re- 
ligious character. of your son. Precept will 
go so far, example will go farther ;.but au- 
thority must support and enforce both the one 
and the other. You cannot, indeed, com- 
municate the spirit of grace, but you can 
certainly form youth to habits of decency and 
order: and habitual decency is rearly allied 
to virtue, and may imperceptibly improve into 
it. Do your part, and then you may with 
confidence “ cast all your care” on God. 
May it not be necessary to throw ina short 
word of caution against the opposite extreme, 
that of excessive severity to offending youth? 
This indeed is not so common as corruptive 
indulgence; but this too exists. How many 
promising young men have been forced into 
a continuance in an evil course, have been 
driven to desperation, have become “ harden- 
ed through the deceitfulness of sin,” because 
the first deviation could find no mercy, be- 
cause a father armed himself with inflexible, 
- unrelenting sternness, for a slighter offence ? 
Alas, how many amiable, excellent, promis- 
ing young women:have been lost to God, to 
their families, to society ; have been dragged 
into the jaws of prostitution, and infamy, and 
disease, and premature death, because a fa- 
ther’s door was shut, and a mother’s heart 
hardened against the penitent: because her 
‘native refuge was no refuge to the miser- 
able? She returned to her own, but her own 
received hernot. Instances, however, might 
be produced of wiser conduct, and happier 
consequences ; of mercy extended, and the 
wanderer reclaimed ; of human parents work- 
ing together with “the Father of mercies,” 
and succeeding in rekindling the sacred 
flame of virtue, in restoring peace to the 
troubled breast, in recovering the fallen, to 
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So long as God “ waiteth to be gracious,” 
surely it well becomes man to “ put on bow- 
els of mercies, kindness, meekness, longsuf- 
fering, forbearance, forgiveness, and charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness.” 

Thus have I finished what I proposed, in 
attempting to delineate the female character, 
by instances taken from the sacred record. 
In these, and in the case of every virtuous 
woman, we see the great Creator’s design 
fully justified, in making for man “an help 
meet for him.”. That which is necessary 
cannot be despised; that which is useful 
ought to be valued; that which is excellent 
commands respect; that which is improve- 
able calls for cultivation. Bad men only re- 
vile and undervalue the other sex: the weak 
and ignorant idolize and worship it. The 
man of sense and virtue considers woman as 
his equal, his companion, his friend, and treats 
her accordingly; for friendship excludes 
equally invective and flattery. In the educa- 
tion and treatment of females, too much at- 
tention has, perhaps, been paid to'sex. Why 
should they be for ever reminded that they 
are females, while it is of so much more im- 
portance to impress upon their minds, that 
they are reasonable beings, endowed with 
human faculties, faculties capable of perver- 
sion or of improvement, and that they are 
accountable to God for them? Wherefore 
obstruct to them one path to useful know- 
ledge, one source of rational improvement, 
or of harmless enjoyment? If they are des- 
pised they will become despicable. Treated 
either as slaves or as angels, they cease to 
be companions. Prize them and-they will 
become estimable; call forth their intellec- 
tual powers, and the empire of science will 
be extended and improved. 

And let them learn wherein their real 
value, importance, and respectability consist. 
Not in receiving homage, but in meriting 
approbation ; not in shining, but in useful 
employment; not in public eminence, but in 
domestic dignity ; in acquiring and maintain- 
ing influence, not by pretension, vehemence, 
or trick, which are easily seen through, and 
always fail, but by good temper, perseverance 
in well-doing, and the practice of unfeigned 


reputation, to piety, to comfort, to usefulness. | piety. 
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In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. - The same was in 
the beginning with God. ‘All things were made by him; and without him wes not any thing made that 
was made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness: 
and the darkness comprehended it not. There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. The 
same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all men through him might believe. He was 
not that Light, but was sent to, bear witness of that Light. That was the true Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. . He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the world 
knew him not. He came unto his own, and his own received him not. But as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God ; even to them that believe on his name: which were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’ And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther,) full of grace and truth—Joun i. 1—14. 


~ 


Tum idea of a beginning involves that of ; “ This is my beloved Son, in whom J am well 


antecedent existence, from-which that be- 
ginning originated. 
man’s life implies parentage; the being of a 
tower of a city, necessarily supposes a pre- 
existent head to plan, and a hand to execute. 
The vast frame of Nature must have had its 
‘commencement from a preceding skill to con- 
trive, and a power to perform. The Mosaic 
account of the Creation is the only one that 
sound reason canadmit. If Gon created the 
heavens and the earth, Gop was before the 
heavens and the earth. Moses the historian, 
and John the evangelist carry us back to one 
and the same era, carry us up to one and the 
“same all-wise, all-powerful Being. Nature 
and Grace issue from the same source, and 
tend toward the same grand consummation. 
The prophet and the apostle employ the self- 
same terms to describe the same objects. 
“ He that built all things is Gop.” 

Tt has been remarked that the four Evan- 
gelists introduce their great subject in a 
retrogade series of representation.  Mat- 
thew’s gospel opens with a display of the 
Saviour’s humanity, and presents us with 
his descent as a man. Mark conveys us back 
to the age of prophecy, and. “the beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God” 
is traced up to the predictions of Malachi and 
Isaiah. Luke the beloved physician refers 
us to the Levitical priesthood, to the altur of 
incense, and the services of an earthly sanc- 
tuary, “a shadow of good things to come.” 
But John soars above all height ; he recurs 
to the birth of nature, and ascribes that birth 
toa pre-existent, omnifick Worp, which in 
“the fulness of time was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” We have beheld-his glory 
displayed in the ages before the flood, in the 


persons and predictions of patriarchs and pro- | 


phets, by whom “God at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake unto the fathers.” But 
Moses and Elias have disappeared; the “voice 
crying in the wilderness” is heard no more; 
it is lost in a “ voice from heaven,” saying, 


The beginning of a | 





pleased; heat ye Him.” 

We are now therefore to .comtemplate 
“him, to whom all the prophets gave: wit- 
ness,” in his own person, doctrine, and 
mighty works; and, as the order of things 
prescribes, our contemplation must com- 
mence in what he was in the beginning, 
prior to the lapse of time, for “he is before 
all things, and by him all things consist.” 
John, “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
long survived the rest of his fellow-disciples. 
He knew what some of them had written. 
He lived to see the progress of the truth as 
it is in Christ. He saw the divine origin of 
Christianity demonstrated by its success, and 
he became a joyful martyr to the truth which 
he published to the world. A “ brother and 
companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ,” in common 
with other saints, he retired into exile in 
“the isle that is called Patmos,” a cheerful 
victim to “ the word of God, and the testimony 
of Jesus Christ.” In that sacred retirement, 
more to be prized than all the blessings of 
society, he is visited with- the visions of the 
Almighty, and becomes the highly honoured 
minister of unfolding the character, offices, 
and work of his divine and beloved Master, 
from the days: of eternity to the final con- 
summation, when He-who sitteth upon the 
throne shall say, ‘ Behold I make-all things 
new.” The Gospel, according to St. John, 
and the Revelation of St. John, may therefore 
be considered as together forming an abstract 
of the plan of Providence from the first dawn- 
ing of light upon the world of nature to the 
perfect day of “the restitution of all things.” 
And one and the same Agent is represented 
as the animating principle which is before all, 
and through all, and in all. 

In the beginning. ‘ The mind, with all its 
powers, loses itself in surveying the works 
and the ways of God. Ihave a dark, indis- 
tinct recollection of my first emersion into 
thought. I can remember some of the im- 
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pressions made, of the sorrows and joys felt, 
when I was a little child. Soon after ] began 
to exist, I began to perceive that I did exist, 
but for the knowledge of all that preceded I 
stand indebted to a father’s intelligence, to a 
mother’s tenderness. ‘hey were to me the 
beginning of days and the oracles of truth. 
Their own pittance of illumination flowed in 
the same channel, But there must have 
been a point when thought began. There 
must have been an intelligence which could 
communicate the power of comprehension ; 
there must have been a spirit which could 
breathe into man’s nostrils the breath of life; 
there must have been one without a begin- 


ning to make a beginning. And who He 
was the evangelist unfolds. 
In the beginning was the Worn. Let us 


not contend about the import ofa Greek term. 
If cur evangelist has not.an intention to mis- 
lead, but one idea can be affixed to that term. 
He is evidently describing God the creator, 
in the view of leading us to know and to ac- 
knowledge the Redeemer of mankind as one 
and the same with him. Who “was made 
flesh and dwelt among us?” Who “came to 
his own and his own received him not?” 
Who “was despised and rejected of men?” 
The Worp that was in the beginning, and 
who has revealed himself by a display of so 
many glorious attributes. “Without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness: 
God was manifest in the flesh.” ~ Is this pro- 
position to be rejected because it is myste- 
- ious? For the same reason the system of 
nature, in whole, and in all its parts, is to be 
rejected. All is mystery ; and all is revelation 
and discovery, from the insect too small for 
sight swimming in a drop of water, up to 
yonder flaming orb which revolves at an im- 
measurable distance over our heads. Is not 
man a great mystery to himself? But is he 


to renounce his being because he is unable. 


to explain it? Is he tocall the union of mat- 
ter with mind an absurdity, because their 
mutual influence escapes his peretration? 
How many combinations actually exist of 
which we have no perception, and which 
we would pronounce to be impossible! In 
all the ways and works of the Most High 
there is a wonderful mixture of luminous- 
ness and obscurity, of minuteness and mag- 
nitude, of complexness snd simplicity. And 
Scripture exhibits the connexion of extremes 
similar to that which is apparent in the world 
ofnature and in the ways of Providence. This 
is a presumption at least, if not a proof that 
they have all one original ; and who can that 
original be but the divine person emphati- 
cally, called rue Worn, which existed in 
the plenitude of power, wisdom, and good- 
ness “before the world was,” but of whose 
pre-existent state very general ideas only are 
communicated. Indeed none other can be 
communicated, for when the mind launches 
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into infinity it is overwhelmed and lost. If 
the wisdom which cries, and the understand- 
ing which puts forth her voice in the writings 
of Solomon, be the same with the Worp 
which was in the beginning, as a comparison 
of the two passages will render highly pro- 
bable, we shall. have a sublime and interest- 
ing idea.of this pre-existent state. The evan- 
gelist says, \ 

The word was with Gop,-as the: delibera- 
tive, active, determining principle of ‘the 
Eternal mind.. "The wise man expands the 


‘thought, and represents the plans of eternal 


Wisdom as digesting ; the framing, arrang- 
ing, supporting, governing, redeeming of a 
world, as in contemplation. As if admitted 
into the counsels of peace, he thus unfolds 
the purpose of Him who. worketh all things 
after his own will, that all should be to the 
praise of his glory: “ The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of his way, before his 
works, of old. “I was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was. 
When there were no-depths I was brought 
forth; when there were no fountains abound- 
ing with water. Before the mountains were 
settled ; before the hills was I brought forth; 
while as yet he had not made the earth, nor 
the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of 
the world. -When he prepared the heavens 
I was there; when he set a compass upon 
the face of the depth; when he established 
the clouds above; when he strengthened the 
fountains of the deep; when he gave to the 
sea his decree, that the waters should not 
pass his commandment ; when he appointed 
the foundations of the earth; then | was by 
him, as one brought up with him ; and I was 
daily ‘his delight, rejoicing always before 
him: rejoicing in the habitable part of his 
earth; and my delights were with the sons 
of men.” Thus.was the Word with God 
from eternity taking pleasure in the prospect 
of the fabric which he was about to rear; of 
the creature whom he was going to frame, 
and whose nature he was in due time to as- 
sume; that he might make the children of 
men “partakers of the divine nature,” an 
union as mysterious and incomprehensible as 
that of soul and body, as that of the persons 
in the Deity, and as evidently matter of truth 
and revelation as these are. ‘ 
And the Word was Gov. Here “the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved” recognizes in his 
Master, on whose bosom he leaned at supper, 
“all the fulness of the godhead dwelling 
bodily.” Lest the expression, the Word was 
wit God might be supposed to imply sepa- 
ration, difference, as _a man who  sojourns 
with his friend is nevertheless a different 
being from that friend, the evangelist speaks 
out fairly, fully, unequivocally, the truth 
which he himself believed, and which he was 
divinely inspired to deliver to mankind, that 
they also might believe. If St. John be not 
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in these words delivering the doctrine of the 


ere 
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real and proper Deity of Jesus Christ, he is: 


either himself labouring under a delusion, or 
he intentionally means to deceive, or there 
is no meaning in language, and consequently 
no distinct and safe channel of communica- 
tion between man and man. ‘ 

The same was in the beginning with God. 
John speaks as a prophet as well as.an evan- 
gelist. Foresceeing that “false teachers” 
should arise, “éven denying the Lord that 
bought them,” he employs a clearness, a: co- 
piousness, a force of expression on this 
momentous point, not to be misunderstood, 
not to bé slighted, not to be explained-away. 
When a master charges his servant with a 
message of peculiar importance, he repeats 
it again and again, he puts it into.every dif 
ferent form, in order to avoid ambiguity and 
to prevent mistake. This is evidently the 
case here. It must not be made a question. 


“Of whom speaketh” the evangelist+ thus?’ 


“of himself, or of some other man?’ The 
identity of the person is ascertained beyond 
the reach of doubt. He is the same before 
time began its race ;' the samme who set time 
a flowing; the same through every period 
' of duration ; the-same under every character 
and in every condition. 

Where is the proof that the Word was 
God? All things were made by him; and 
without him was not any thing made that 
was made. Behold the execution of the 
eternal plan. The design is copied to an 
iota. It is the incommunicable prerogative 
of Deity to create. He who Creates cannot 
be himself a creature. By the Worn were 
all things made, the Worp therefore could 
not have been made: ~What God did by the 
Word of his power, he did by himself; and 
“through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the Word of God.” Mark 
the universality of this creative energy; All 
things were made by Him. The apostle 
makes a splendid enumeration of those all 
thing's, in his epistle to the Colossians, ch. i. 
verse 16. “For by, Him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers ; all things were created by him and 
for him.” Wherever therefare ‘there jis 
created existence, there is omnipotent, omni- 
present, creating, and sustaining virtue, and 
there can be but One Omnipotent, Omni- 
present. “ Angels” are said to “excel in 
strength,” but that strength is imparted, and 
it is exerted or restrained by a will not their 
own; they “do His commandments, heark- 
ening unto the voice of his word.” Man is 
capable of doing great things, but his power 
is limited to the modification of materials 
provided to his hand. Christians are indeed 
said to be “labourers together with God,” 
and “ workers together with him ;” it is’the 
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highest glory of human nature: but this la~ } 
bouring and working is not in aid to feeble- 
ness, it goes not to the production of what 
had no previous being ; it simply implies the 
adoption of the same views with God, and 
the imitation of his works of goodness and 
mercy. The united powers of angels and 
men are unequal to the formation of a 
single atom, for, to the ascription of the 
creation of universal nature to the Word, 
John subjoins his exclusive title to the cha- 
racter of Creator: it is a.glory which he will 
not give to any other; “without him was 
not any thing made that was made.” |“ He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded, and 
it stood fast.” “God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light.” And who but God could 
thus speak, thus produce? 

In Him was life. _In the vegetable world 
life is a state of expansion, a progress of 
fructification, a power of reproduction, but 
all issuing in the decay and dissolution of 
the’parent germ. A grain of wheat in order 
to vitality must itself consume. ‘That which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.” 
It has not therefore life in itself. It was the 
divine mandate which first generated, and 


which still supports the wonderful process. 





“God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself upon 
‘the earth, after his kind: and it was so >and 
God saw that it was good.” From the same 
fountain of life proceeded animal nature: 
“ All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of 
the field, the fowl of the air, and the fish of 
the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas.”” A higher species of 
life issues from the selfsame source. “The 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed. into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” In all these gradations we-behold a 
vital principle, but that principle derived, 
standing in need of continual supplies, and 
hastening, to extinction. Here we are pre- 
sented with life underived, needing no ex- 
ternal support, inextinguishable. “In Him” 
supereminently “ was life ;” a life of which 
-man is in a peculiar sense partaker: and the 
life was the light of men. 
“The light of. the body is the eye;” and 
a precious gift it iss “Truly the light is 
sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes 
to behold the sun.” But the faculty of vision, 
as well as some others, is bestowed in a high- 
er degree of acuteness on certain of the ani- 
mal creation than upon man. He however 
possesses a light denied to the beasts that 
perish. “There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them un- 
derstanding.” “The spirit of man is the — 
candle of the Lord,” by which he is distin- 
guished from, and exalted far above the 
beasts of the earth and the fowls of heaven. 
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And this “light of men” is the gift of Him 
who * has life in himself.” .“ He that plant- 


ed the ear, shall he not hear? He that form- 


ed the eye, shall he not see? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he 
know ?” . 

And the light shineth in darkness. Ma- 
terial light necessarily ‘dispels darkness ; 
when the sun rises the shadows flee away. 
But mental darkness resists the clearest light. 
The great source of intellectual day has 
shined through every age and upon every 
land; but every age and every land have ex- 


hibited men grovelling in the dark, wilfully |" 


shutting their eyes, and then denying the ex- 
istence of light. The history of mankind is a 
melancholy demonstration of this, “and this is 
the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil, for 
every one that doth evil hateth. the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved.” It is a corrupted heart 
that disturbs and misleads the intellect. “ If, 
therefore,” Oman, “the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness !” 
On ‘whom does this censure fall? On the 
ruder nations, and the grosser periods of ig- 
norance and barbarism? Yes, and likewise 
on periods of illumination and refinement, on 
nations who, in the pride of their heart, ap- 
propriated all wisdom to themselves, and 
stigmatized the rest 
name of Barbarian: it falls on the boasted 
ages of Alexander and of Augustus, on 
learned Athens and imperial Rome. Of 
them it is that the apostle Paul thus writes: 
« When they knew God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither were thankful, but be- 
came vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools: and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God 
into an image made like tocorruptible man, 
and to birds and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things. Who changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator.” ‘This ac- 
counts for that earnestness of exhortation 
employed by the same apostle in his epistle 
to the Ephesians: “This I say, and testify 
in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not as 
other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their 
mind, having the understanding darkened, 
being alienated from the life of God, through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their heart: who, being past 
feeling, have given themselves over unto 
lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with 
greediness.” Thus, though the Light of 
the world shone, and still shineth, the dark- 
ness comprehended it not. On whom does 
the censure fall? On pagans of ages past, 
and on pagans now “ walking in darkness, 
and dwelling in the land of the shadow of 
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death ;” on unbelieving Jews and the blind- 
ed posterity of Ishmael? Alas! “darkness 
still covers the earth,” of lands denominated 
Christian, “and gross darkness the people” 
who bear that venerable name. What griev- 
ous ignorance have we to deplore ! what im- 
pudent infidelity, what abounding iniquity, 
what horrid profanation of the name, of the 
day, of the book of God! | “Sun of right- 
eousness, arise” on these sinful lands “ with 
healing in thy wings,” “deliver us from the 
power of darkness,” that we may be “light 
in the Lord.” - 

The evangelist having displayed the glory 
of the Worp, as the source of all being, 
whether material, animal, or intelligent, ad- 
verts to the mission of John Baptist, his im- 
mediate forerunner, “ the voice crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight in “the desert a highway for 
our God ;” the finger pointing to “the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Paying all due honour to that 
“ burning and shining light” which came in 
the spirit and power of Ehas, he represents 
him as merely the harbinger of the Lieu, the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. John Baptist came for 
a witness, and he faithfully delivered his testi- 
mony : “ He that cometh after me is preferred 
before. me: for he was before me—whose 
shoes’ latchet Iam not worthy to unloose: He 
must increase, but I must decrease,” as the 
morning star “hides his diminished head” 
when the great orb of day appears. 

“Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of God,” 
but “the world by wisdom knew not God.” 
He was in the world through the whole ex- 
tent of its duration, as the all-upholding 
Word, the all-regulating power, but the men 
of the world, even “the wise and prudent” 
discerned him not, acknowledged him not, 
adored him not. ‘The fulness of time” at 
length came. The Scriptures were fulfilled:, 
the day which “ Abraham rejoiced to see” 
began to dawn; the, “Star out of Jacoh”* 
arose. Surely man will fall down and wor- 
ship him. They surely, at least, “to whom 
pertaineth the adoption and the glory, and 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises, 
whose are the fathers and of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came,” they surely 
will flock to “the brightness of his rising.” 
This is a reasonable expectation, but it was 
not realized. The melancholy fact is, He 
came-unto his own, and his own received him 
not, and the prediction is verified by the 
event; “When we shall see him, there 1s 
no beauty that we should desire him: He is 
despised and rejected of men”—they “ hid 
their faces from him; he was despised, and 
they esteemed him not.” : 

This carries us forward, with our evange- 
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list, to the great, the eventful day when the 
Worp was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
The Scripture term, flesh, it is well known 
means man, human nature, the human race. 
Thus in describing the universality of hu- 
man degeneracy it is said, “ All flesh had 
corrupted their ways.” ‘Thus, in confidence 
of divine protection, the Psalmist exultingly 
exclaims, “I will not fear what flesh can do 
unto me.” “And the Prophet, viewing the 
redemption of mankind as co-extensive with 
mortality, while he declares that “all flesh 
is grass,” triumphs in the thought that “all 
Jjlesh should see the salvation of God.” 'To 
these, innumerable instances might be ad- 
duced to prove that the evangelist, when he 
says “the Word was made jlesh” means to 
convey this idea, that the Worp, all-creating, 
all-vivifying, all-illuminating, assumed hu- 
manity, “was in the wérld,” tabernacled 
among men, emitted a sensible glory, ‘as 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” .“ Verily he took not on 
him the nature of angels; but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham’—*“as the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same”— 
“in all things it behoved him to be made like 
unto his brethren”—* for which cause he is 
not ashamed to call them brethren.” 

And thus, men and brethren we perceive 
one and the'same animating principle calling 
worlds into existence, peopling’ them witir 
angels and men, communicating intelligence, 
exercising unbounded empire—and making 
himself of no reputation, in the form of a 
servant, inthe likeness of men, and being 
found in fashion as a man, humbling himself 
toa mean estate, to the suffering of reproach 
and contempt, becoming “obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” To 
what meanness of condition ought not we 
his disciples, therefore, cheerfully to submit ? 
“For our sakes he became poor,” and shall 


we be ashamed of ‘honest poverty? Did he. 


go by the name of “the carpenter’s son,” 
and dare 4 Christian ostentatiously to display 
the heraldry of his ancestors, or to-blush at 
what the world calls low birth? “He hath 
not despised, nor abhorred the affliction of 
the afflicted, nor hid his face from him when 
he cried,” and can one called by his name 
turn a deaf ear to the cry of distress, or hide 
his face from a poor brother? We cannot 
like him say “ Let there be light”—* Lazarus, 
come forth ;” we cannot like him walk on 
water or silence the wind: we cannot like 
him give eyes to the blind, or speech to the 
dumb. But we may with him be “ meek 
and lowly in heart,” merciful and compas- 
stonate, forbearing and forgiving: we can 
go about doing good, and ministering to the 
necessitous. We cannot attain to the height 
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of his divine excellence and perfection, but we _ 
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may with him descend to the lowliest offices 
of beneficence and condescension! we may 
learn of hith to “ overcome evil with good.” 
On the other hand, to what height of ele- ¢ 
vation may not the Christian aspire? ‘Let 
not the idea of temporal elevation seduce you. 
Think not of * the kingdoms. of this world and 
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the glory of them,” which perish with the — 


using. “Christ’s “kingdom is not of this 
world.” Let not, the blind ambition of the 
sons of Zebedee suggest a dream of right and 
left hand places by the side of an earthly. 
throne. Be it your study and ambition to 
“have this mind in you which also was i 
Christ Jesus.” Let the avarice of the wordly 
mind accumulate bag upon bag, add house to 
house, field to field, but let a nobler avarice 
excite you, the disciples of the blessed-Jesus, 
to “add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance ; 
and to temperance, patience; and to pa- 
tience, godliness ; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness;*and to brotherly kindness, cha- 
rity.” These are the titles, the stars, and 
the ribands in the kingdom of heaven, 
and “if these things be in you, and abound, 
they make you that you shall neither be 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Let the spirit of 
adventure and science discover unknown re- 
gions and nations on the globe, and new 
planets in the firmament of heaven; be it 
your concern, Christian, your study, yourem- 
ployment, to contemplate, through the glass 
of promise, * new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth'righteousness.”. Suffer the 
man of‘the world*to enjoy his triumph ; suffer 
him to outstrip his rival, to run down his 
enemy ; be thine the more glorious triumph 
to promote a rival, to spare an adversary, as 
knowing that “He who is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; and he that ruleth 
his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 

Such, disciple of Jesus; be thy holy aspira- 
tions, such thy pride ‘and ambition ; and may 
such be thy blessed attainments even in time: 
thought is lost in contemplating “the glory 
that is to follow.” The beloved disciple 
shall declare it, in the sublimity of his own 
conception and expression, or rather in 
the idea and diction with which the Holy 
Spirit supplied his pen: “ Behold, what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that we should be called the sons of God! 
therefore the world knoweth us not, because 
it knew him not. Beloved, now are*we the 
sons of God ; and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be: but we know that, when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even 
as he is pure.” 
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LECTURE CIX. 


Who shall declare his generation?—Isatau iii. 8. 


~ Tur history of countries generally com- 
mences with a geographical account of their 
situation and extent ; of the climate and soil; 
of the names and the reason of imposing such 
names; of the era and the means of discovery; 
the original inhabitants, and of other cir- 
cumstances tending either to communicate 
useful information or to gratify curiosity. 
The biographer, in like manner, in delinea- 
ting the life of his prince, statesman, hero, or 
philosopher, usually begins with tracing his 
pedigree and parentage, and. enables the 
reader to form some acquaintance with his 
ancestors, in order to introduce the personage 
himself with greater advantage and effect. 
But both the general historian and the bio- 
grapher quickly lose themselves in research. 
The origin of no nation or individual can be 
traced up to its source. The light becomes 
fainter and fainter as we proceed, the object 
is rendered more obscure and uncertain, till 
time at length spreads his sable mantle over 
it, and we behold it no more. Who then 
shall declare his generation, who “ was in 
the beginning with God, by whom all things 
were made and without whom was not any 
thing made that is made.” 
We are advancing, men and brethren, upon 
holy ground, ground sacred ‘’s Eden’s blissful 
plains, as the region which surrounded the 
bush that burned with fire, as Sinai’s awful 
summit. Borne aloft on the pinions of the 
celestial dove,. we are aiming a bold, ad- 
venturous flight into the heaven of heavens, 
to expatiate through the boundless regions of 
eternity, to contemplate objects which “ an- 
gels desire to look into,” to search into the 
“oreat mystery of godliness,” to lose our- 
selves in seeking’ “ to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge.” 7 
Weare going to attempt a delineation of 
the Life and History of Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour of Men. My heart fails at the thought 
of the task which I have undertaken; my 
tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth. 
Spirit of Grace, establish thou my heart— 


—“Q thou my voice inspire, 7 
Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire!” 


The question of the prophet which has 
now been read, and which suggested the idea 
that we mean to pursue through this Lecture, 
is interwoven with a variety of pointed and 
striking predictions which, whether taken 
separately or in their combination, can apply 
only to one person ; and who that’ person 1s, no 
doubt can possibly be entertained, when we 
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consider, that this is the very passage of Serip- 
ture’ to which Philip the evangelist was 
providentially directed, as a text for “ preach- 
ing Jesus,” to the Ethiopian eunuch, I shall 
not employ any part of your time in detailing 
the various opinions which have been enter- 
tained respecting the meaning of the passage 
in general, or the precise import of the term 
“generation” in particular. 'The question” 
appears simply to be a bold defiance given to 
all-created wisdom to investigate, to unfold 
the generations, the origin, the essence of 
that wonderful Person concerning whom such 
singular circumstances and events are pre- 
dicted ; it amounts to a strong and positive 
affirmation, that it.is impossible to declare 
Him as he is, to trace his existence through 
the successive periods of duration up to its 
commencement, as you may do that of a mere 
man from the moment of his birth, or, through 
a series of ancestors. What in this view is 
the obvious doctrine of the text? That the 
generation of Him who the Spirit of prophecy, 
and the corresponding history represent as an 
innocent, patient, vicarious sufferer, extends 
beyond the sphere ‘of created nature, eludes 
pursuit, spreads the glory of eternity around 
it, and conceals it from mortal eyes. It is 
worthy of remark, that the genealogy of our 
blessed Lord’s humanity is more clear and dis- 
tinct, and extended, than that of any other 
person. T'wo several evangelists have de- 
clared it, pursuing it, through two different 
but parallel channels, up to Abraham, and 
from him up to the common Father of the hu- 
man race. Jn this respect, therefore, “ the 
Spirit himself helpeth our infirmity ;” and he 
who by the mouth ef Isaiah seems to forbid 
and defy all inquiry, by the pen of Matthew 
and Luke, makes a clear and full discovery, 
and enables us to trace the pedigree of Jesus 
Christ, like that of any other man. It is the 
peculiar privilege of the sacred volume to 
unfold the real history of human nature, of 
the globe, of the universe, to follow nature 
up to the hour of her birth, to declare “ the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth 
when they were created; in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens ;” 
to exhibit the first mah Adam in the plastic 
hands of the Creator springing out of the dust 
of the ground, and, inspired with the breath 
of life, becoming “a living soul.” ‘The same 
inspired volume represents to our attention 
one person, and one event, as of peculiar im- 
portance; as pervedines influencing, and 
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affecting the whole course of Nature and 
Providence; as contemporary with every 
generation of men; as looked unto, and 
longed for by successive ages. In order 
that the truth of God might be fully justified 
and have its complete eftect, the relation, in 
which this illustrious person stood to those 
who had received the promises of his com- 
ing, is distinctly ascertained and minutely 
described; so that at every period of the 
world we can say, lo He is here, and lo He 
is there. But the inspired volume likewise 
represents him as before all and above all.— 
If therefore this book be a Revelation from 
Heaven, it must contain real and important 
truth, and that truth clothed in plain, simple, 
and intelligible language ; we must perceive, 
of consequence, in the “man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,” a person whose gene- 
ration no one is able to declare, who is “ be- 
fore all and by whom all things do consist :” 
whom all the angels of God are commanded 
to worship, “ the heir of all things,” by whom 
the worlds were made and are upheld, whose 
“throne is for ever and ever:” in one word 
Christ Jesus, “who is over all, God blessed 
for ever.” 

You are well aware that the doctrine, 
which we wish to establish, is in the present 
day violently opposed; and while it is main- 
tained in this place, it may be perhaps in the 
next street the subject of profane mirth, or 
of serious argumentation. Thinking as we 
do, we will not enter the lists of controver- 
sy. We will not employ your time, nor en- 
deavour to enlist your passions, by running 
down one name, party, or opinion, and exalt- 
ing another; but will simply and humbly, 
though at the same time, firmly and unre- 
servedly, propose for your instruction and 
improvement, what appears to be the mean- 
ing and object of Scripture; and, consider- 
ing the divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ as the first leading object of all 
Revelation, we will uniformly bring it for- 
ward in eyery discourse. If therefore these 
exercises are at all frequented, or attended 
unto, it will be by such as expect, and are 
well pleased, to hear of the great Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, 
in his original, everlasting, unchanging 
glory, and in his humiliation, as the son of 
man, to the form of a servant, to the death 
of the cross, a propitiation for sin. To this, 
we trust, not unknown God, our altar is 
erected, and dedicated, and on it we would 
again present our whole selves a living sa- 
crifice unto the one true God, and “our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for 
ever and ever.” 

“Who shall declare his generation?” In- 
capable thou art, O man, to trace back the 
short and slender thread of thy own exist- 
ence and descent. Thou mayest have some 
faint recollection of weak and dependent 
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childhood; of a father’s early care, and of a 
mother’s tenderness; of the amusements, the 
companions, the solicitudes, the sorrows and 
joys of thy boyish days. But all beyond isa 
blank; to thee creation began a few years 
ago; the second or third, at most, of thy 
own immediate progenitors, is blended with 
the men who lived beyond the flood. We 
are ignorant of and unknown to each other. 
How much more so are the men of distant 
nations and of times more remote? But fa- 
mily tradition, national record, the inspired 
page can supply the want of personal know- 
ledge, can cayry us back to departed fore- 
fathers, and bring them down to us. But 
what recollection, what tradition, what re- 
cord, can carry us beyond the birth of na- 
ture, can convey us toa state of existence 
previous to the lapse of time? Now the 
person of whom the prophet speaks, as we 
saw in the preceding Lecture, is the Worp 
who spake all things into existence, who 
built the world, who spread the flood, who set 
time a flowing, who “breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life.’ Who then of 
the sons of men, which of the angels ‘of 
God shall declare the generation of Him 
who made them what they are, who placed 
them in their stations, who prescribed to 
them bounds which they cannot pass? The 
slightest detail of nature, O man, presents a 
mystery which thou canst not solve, a world 
which thou canst not comprehend unto per- 
fection. That seed cast into the ground 
cannot be “quickened except it die;” canst 
thou declare the generation of this insect, to- 
day a butterfly, yesterday a moth, the third 
day a mere lifeless incrustation, and presum- 
est thou to explain the great mystery of 
godliness, “God made manifest in the flesh ;” 
at so many different times, in such divers 
manners made known unto the Fathers by 
the prophets; and in these last days unveiled 
to us in the person of the Son, the bright- 
ness of his Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person? We repeat the ques- 
tion, understandest thou, and art thou able 
to unfold, the union that exists in thy own 
frame, between the clay tabernacle and the 
immortal mind; earth and heaven blended 
in thine own person? And shall “it be 
thought a thing incredible,” that He who, 
in the uninterrupted course of his Provi- 
dence, produces this union which every one 
is conscious of existing, though no one is ca- 
pable of explaining, should form other com- 
binations, unite other natures, to declare his 
power and manifest his glory? Wherefore 
should “it be thought a thing incredible,” 
that He who unites himself to every one of 
us, through the medium of reason and con- 
science, for carrying on the plan of nature, 
should have united humanity to himself in 
the person of the Redeemer, in a manner 
still more incomprehensible, for perfecting 
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the plan of redemption? Shall I reject as 
untrue or absurd whatever I do not clearly 
understand or am unable perfectly to ex- 
plain? The consciousness which I have of 
my own being must be renounced then 
among the first, and every thing within and 
around us must be reduced to darkness, doubt, 
and uncertainty. 

Blessed Jesus, we cannot declare thy ge- 
neration, and would not be wise above what 
is written, but we adore in silent* wonder, 
we rejoice that “the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us,” and that men “ be- 
held his glory, the glory as of the only begot- 
ten of the Father, full of. grace and truth.” 
We rejoice that what we know not now we 
shall know hereafter. Suffice it now that 
“we see Jesus who was made a iittle lower 
than the angels, for the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour, that he by 
the grace of God should taste death for 
every man:” that “ it became him, for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.” We can form no conception of 
a state pre-existent to this frame of nature, 
for imagination itself must draw its ideas 
from reality; and to give scope to a faculty 
so fantastical, in treating a subject of such 
high moment, were presumptuous and pro- 
fane. Let us reply then to the prophet’s 
challenge, with the modesty and humility 
becoming creatures so ignorant, so limited, 
and so imperfect. We presume not to ex- 
plore the records of eternity, to pry into the 
counsels of peace, to measure thé infinite 
Jehovah, his nature, his decrees, his opera- 
tions, by the contracted line of our finite un- 
derstanding; but, taking Scripture for our 
instructer and guide, we will with reverence 
and joy contemplate the manifestation of the 
Son of God in the likeness of man, the mys- 
tery of the incarnation, his generation as 
one of our brethren. In the next Lecture, 
therefore, if God permit, we will endeavour 
to lead your attention to some of the remark- 
able circumstances which immediately pre- 
ceded the birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and which give celebrity and noto- 
riety to that illustrious event, and mark the 
interest which eternal Providence took in it, 
and the importance thereby stamped upon it 
to every serious and reflecting mind. 

We conclude at present, with suggesting, 
from what has been said, and from every 
view which is given us in Scripture of the 
person of the Saviour, that there is spread 
around it at once an effulgence that dazzles 
and repels, and a mildness and simplicity 
which composes and attracts. Is he spoken 
of as a man, we are sent to Bethlehem to 
behold a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
to Nazareth to converse with the carpenter’s 
son, to Cana of Galilee to join with him in 
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the innocent festivity of a marriage solem- 
nity, to Bethany to witness the endearments 
of private friendship, to Gethsemane to sym- 
pathize with the agonizing mourner, to 
scenes such as daily occur in human lie; 
but we are never left long to consider a 
mere man in situations and employments 
like our own, a man of like passions with 
ourselves; the glory of the Lord arises, the 
Son of God stands confessed, a generation 
not to be declared, a power that nothing can 
resist, at which devils tremble, which winds 
and seas obey, to which death and the grave 
are subservient. He speaks as never man 
spake, legions of angels are continually on 
the wing to minister unto him.—Prophecy 
and history represent him in the self-same 
lights, in alternate humiliation, and majesty, 
obscurity, and splendour. What a contrast 
does the description of our prophet present ? 
“For unto usa child is born, unto-us a son 
is given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his government 
and. peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice, from henceforth even for ever. 
The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform 
this.” The progress of his history, in every 
particular stage of it, will elucidate the 
same observation, and therefore it shall not 
now be farther prosecuted. 
Again, this subject seems much calculated 
to correct the prejudices which prevail 
among men in the matter of pedigree. . There 
is in reality no such thing as mean and high 
birth: or if there be a distinction,to be born 
perfect in every limb and feature, with a 
sound and vigorous constitution, with a mind 
complete in all its faculties, this is to be 
nobly born; as, on the contrary, to come into 
the world diseased:and debilitated, with a 
constitution undermined and destroyed by 
the vice of parents, is to have the disadvan- 
tage of being meanly born; a distinction 
which, if founded in reason, truth, and jus- 
tice, leaves the great, in general, little to 
glory in, and the poor little at which to re- 
pine. Have we not all one father? What 
genealogy is pure from every stain of infirm- 
ity, folly, or vice? Is it any diminution of 
our Saviour’s dignity, any impeachment of 
his perfect purity, or any imputation on his 
great public character, that in the roll of his 
ancestry after the flesh, we find the name of 
Rahab the harlot, and of her who had been 
the wife of Uriah, and that he was brought 
up under the roof, perhaps to the occupation, 
of an obscure craftsman? Virtue and vice 
are personal not hereditary, and nothing but 
vice is a just ground of shame. Shall I call 
myself a disciple of Jesus then, and think it 
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a reproach to be called a carpenter's son, | that he is making you by redemption, by the 
despised because I am a Galilean, lightly | spirit of adoption, by the hope of glory to be 
esteemed because my parents were poor and | revealed. Support the honour of your hea- 
ignoble, because a paltry monosyllable intro-|venly Father’s name, prove your relation, 
duces not my name? Real worth emnobles| preserve unclouded your prospects. You 
itself independent of the breath of kings, it | are now in a state of depression, “in hea- 
draws obscure progenitors into light, and|viness through manifold temptations,” your 
leaves a fair and honourable inheritance to | title lies dormant, your possession is at a dis- 
posterity—in a bright example, and a re-| tance, but “your life is hid with Christ in 
spectable name. God, and when: he shall appear, you shall 

Once more, whatever may be our preten- | appear with him in glory. Beloved, now are 
sions or our want of pretension as citizens of | we the sons.of God, and it doth not yet appear 
this world, we have all equal right: and| what we shall be, but when He shall ap- 
encouragement to aspire after the title, and| pear we shall be like him, for we shall see 
the spirit, and the privileges of the sons of! him as he is.” “ Fear not,” then, “little 
God. He whose generation cannot be de-| flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
clared, is not ashamed to call the humblest|to give you the kingdom.” “Ye are a 
of you, brethren. The end of his coming] chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
into the world, of his humbling himself to| holy ‘nation, a peculiar people; that ye 
death, of shedding his blood, was to make! should show forth the praises of him who 
you “kings and priests unto God and his| hath called you out of darkness into his mar- 
Father.” What he is by eternal generation, | vellous light.” 
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For thus saith the Lord of hosts. Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land; and I will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations shall come: And 
Twill fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. The silver is mme, and the gold is mine, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the former, saith'the Lord of 
hosts: And in this place will I give peaee, saith the Lord of hosts—Haceat ii. 6—9. 


Tue great Lord of Nature demonstrates | the stars withdraw their light; the barrier 
his existence and divine perfection, in the | which restrained the ocean is removed, the 
original formation, and in the constant pre- | windows of heaven are opened, and the earth 
servation of all things. ‘He spake and it] is overflowed. The rain that falls on Sodom 
was done, he commanded and it stood fast.” | becomes a fiery tide; the flame of Nebu- 
He upholdeth all “ by the word of his power.” | chadnezzar’s fiery furnace is rendered harm- 
The continual support of the universe has | less air; the hungry lion licks the prophet’s 
accordingly, with the utmost propriety, been | feet. The glaring eccentric comet, the wan- 
represented as creation every instant repeat-| dering planet, and the fixed star, all, all refer 
ed. In asystem which isall life and motion, | us to one original, to one moving, restraining, 
power almighty, and attention unintermitting, | directing, supporting cause. 
must ever be exerted to maintain life, to car- Neither, however, the regular observance, 
Ty On motion, to preserve harmony. Every be- | nor the occasional suspension of the laws of 
ing 1s subjected to the peculiar law of its own | nature are mere wanton displays of power, 
nature; and the great whole is governed by | to amuse the curious, to alarm the fearful, or 
general laws. Unity, simplicity, multitude, | to confound the proud. Every word that pro- 
variety, strike the eye of every attentive be-| ceedeth out of the mouth of God, and every 
holder; every individual presents a. little | act of omnipotence have an important mean- 
world apart, and the vast combination of in- ing and design. The end at which the Ru- 
dividuals forms but one world, animated by | ler of the world still aims, is the manifesta- 
one vital principle. tion of his own glory in promoting the wis- 
_ But Jehovah makes himself known to his} dom and happiness of his creatures. 
intelligent creatures not only in the stated] The prophet, in the passage of the sacred 
order and harmony of his works, but in the | volume which has now been read, is evident- 
occasional and temporary interruption of | ly referring to some signal display of the di- 
that order, and in deviation from that harmo-| vine glory. We behold universal commotion 
ny. ‘The powers of earth and heaven are| raised and settled by the same power; hea- 
shaken; the sun is turned into darkness and| ven and earth, the sea and the dry land, 
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and all the kindreds of the nations shaken 
together. Universal ‘attention is excited, 
universal expectation is raised, and that ex- 
pectation is completely gratified, by the ap- 
pearance of “the desire of all nations ;” by 
the restoration of peace to a troubled world; 
by a lustre bestowed on the second temple 
which should eclipse the glory of the first. 
Now, the expression, “the glory of this lat- 
ter house shall be greater than the former, 
saith the Lord of hosts,” enables us to fix 
the period, and to discover the person here 
described. Haggai: lived and prophesied af- 
ter the Babylonish captivity, and the imme- 
diate object of his prophecy was to urge his 
restored countrymen to industry and perse- 
verance, in the work of rebuiiding the tem- 
ple of the Lord. And as the mos. powerful 
and encouraging of all motives he is commis- 
sioned to assure them, that the period fast ap- 
proached when the fabric which they were 
then rearing should be invested with much 
greater honour, than that of Solomon in all 
his glory ever possessed. But if this were 
meant of temporal splendour merely, the fact 
contradicts it; for from Ezra we learn, that 
in this respect, the former temple was far 
superior to the latter ; “many of the priests 
and levites, and chief of the fathers who 
were ancient men that had seen the first 
house, when the foundation of this house 
was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud 
voice ;” so mortifying was the comparison. 
Our prophet himself holds the same lan- 
guage, ch. ii. 3. “ Who is left among you 
that saw this house in her first glory? and 
how do you see it now? is it not in your eyes 
in comparison of it as nothing?’ We must 
look therefore for a different kind of glory, 
to explain and confirm the prediction: and it 
is impossible to be at a loss about an inter- 
pretation, when we consider wherein the real 
glory of the second temple consisted. Not 
in being filled, and overlaid-with silver and 
gold, for these are spoken of as comparatively 
vile and contemptible. “The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts,” 
a claim exactly in the same spirit with that 
made in the fiftieth Psalm. “Hear, O my 
people, and I will speak: O Israel, and I will 
testify against thee: Tam God, even thy God. 
I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices, or 
thy burnt-offerings, to have been continaally 
before me. I will take no bullock out of thy 
house, nor he-goats.out of thy folds: for eve- 
ry beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills.. I know all the fowls 


- of the mountains; and the wild beasts of the 


field are mine. If I were hungry I would not 
tell thee: for the world is mine, and the ful- 
ness thereof, Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 
or drink the blood of goats? Offer unto God 
thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the 
Most High.” “Lebanon is not sufficient to 
burn, nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a 
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burnt-offering.” But when “sacrifice and of- 
fering thou didst not desire, when burnt-offer- 
ing and sin-offering were not required, then 
said I, Lo, I: come, I delight to do thy will, 
O my God.” This, Christians, like the star 
which conducted the wise men of the East, 
leads us directly to the Saviour of the world. 
Would you behold the superior glory of the 
latter temple, look to Simeon visiting it, look- 
ing and longing for the consolation of Israel : 
behold him with the babe in his arms, exult- 
ing with joy unspeakable and full of glory, 
in having seen the salvation of God. Look. 
to Jesus at the age of twelve years “sitting 
in the temple in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearmg them and asking them ques- 
tions,” displaying at that tender age, a wis- 
dom and dignity far superior to that of Solo- 
mon in his zenith. Look to that same Jesus, 
in his zeal for the honour of the sacred edi- 
fice, purging it of those impurities which a 
worldly spirit had introduced into it. Listen 
to the divine eloquence which there flowed 
from the lips of him who spake as never man 
spake. Hear him predicting its destruction, 
and establishing the truth of his own mission 
in denouncing against it, and devoting it to 
total and irrecoverable ruin. Behold him on 
those ruins, rearing an everlasting and a 
spiritual building, on a rock against which 
the gates of hell shall never prevail; and in 
all this, behold as in a glass the glory here 
spoken of, the advent of “the desire of all 
nations,” the “star of Jacob” arisen, Shiloh 
come, to whom the gathering of the nations 
shall be, “the Prince of Peace,” by whom 
peace is proclaimed, and through whom 
peace is given to “him that is afar off and 
him that is nigh.” f 
In order still farther to justify the applica- 
tion of this prophecy to the person and cha- 
racter of the Redeemer, we may inquire into 
the import of the other expressions here em- 
ployed, to describe the appearances of nature 
and providence, which signalized the era of 
his manifestation in the flesh. ‘ Yet once, it 
is a little while.” The reign of prophecy was 
hastening to a conclusion. Haggai was one 
of the last on whom that spirit rested; with 
Malachi, who lived probably somewhat later, 
it entirely ceased; and a dark period of 
five hundred years without a vision, inter- 
vened, till it was revived in one who came in 
the spirit and power of Elias, the forerunner 
of the Messiah, “ the voice crying in the wil- 
derness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God,” Isaiah xl. 3, and it shone in all its 
lustre in the Messiah himself, “the great 
prophet that should come into the world.” 
By him it is here intimated that God should 
speak “once” for all; that he should be the 
full and final declarer of the will of God to 
mankind; “ yet once,” but no more. 
“Tt isa little while.” With God, what is 
AL* 
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purposed, is begun to be executed, his agents 
are already at work, time is lost with him 
who sees the end from the beginning. “The 
Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men count slackness;” “beloved, be 
not ignorant of this one thing, that one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day.” The interval 
between the prediction and the accomplish- 
ment, though a period of five centuries, is, 
in the sight of God, “a little while;” and 
five centuries, when they are past, are but 
“a little while” in the eyes of man also. 
But to what circumstances attending the 
coming of our Saviour refers the prophet, 
when he represents the great God as “ shak- 
ing the heavens and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land, and all nations?” It is well 
known that the sacred writers frequently 
employ, by a bold figure, the appearances of 
the natural world to represent and explain 
moral objects. In the case before us, it will 
be found that both the literal and figurative 
sense of the words are strictly applicable to 
the subject. Every one, who is at all ac- 
quainted with the history of mankind, knows 
that the whole course of things has been a 
constant and successive concussion and con- 
vulsion, a shaking of the nations, struggle 
for dominion, the progress of empire from 
east to west; and an aspect of the heavenly 
bodies and influence, analogous to the state 
of the moral world. The observer of nature 
endeavours to trace all these up to their na- 
tive causes in the great system of the uni- 
verse; the moralist looks for them in the 
nature and constitution of man, and the poli- 
tician, in the combinations and exertions of 
passion and interest. The Believer, the 
Christian, refers all to God, sees him in the 
cloud, in the sky; hears him in the wind, in 
the thunder, in the songster of the grove: 
and he sees the swelling tide of nature and 
- providence labouring with one object of pe- 
culiar importance ; all things are shaken and 
composed in subordination to the preparation 
of the gospel of peace. 

Let me compress what I mean to say with- 
in a narrow compass; and I shall do it nearly 
in the words of an elegant preacher whom I 
have oftener than once had the. honour to 
quote in this place. The eastern part of the 
world was, in the wisdom of Providence, first 
peopled, great and extensive empires were 
first formed there, and there learning and 
the arts were first brought to perfection. 
But while science and empire flourished in 
the east, a power was rising by degrees in 
the western world, which was one day to 
surpass all that had gone before it. Unknown 
to the. proud empires of the eastern hemi- 
sphere, which vainly flattered themselves that 
they divided the world amongst them, this 
power was then silently advancing from con- 
quest to conquest, and the Roman eagle was 
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by degrees strengthening her wing, and pre- 


paring to take her flight round half the globe. 
The succession of those great monarchies, 
those shakings of the heavens and the earth, 
this shaking of all nations, led gradually and 
imperceptibly to that happy conjuncture, that 
fulness of time, that maturity of divine counsel 
which suited the introduction of Christianity. 
They arose one after another, they enlarged 
one upon another, till at length the genius 
of Rome, under the permission of Heaven, 
triumphed over and swallowed up all others, 


'and expanded, opened, united, consolidated, 


that wide-extended, well-informed, civilized 
empire, through which the gospel of Christ 
was destined to,»make a progress so rapid 
and so successful. To favour this great 
event, to procure attention to the Author 
and finisher of our faith,and to render the 
first appearance of our holy religion at once 
more august and more secure, the struggles 
of ambition which had so long shaken the 
world, those restless contests for superiority, 
subsided at Jast, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
into universal peace. ‘That stormy ocean, 
which had been for ages and generations in 
continual agitation, now all at once sunk 
into a surprising calm; the bloody portal of 
Janus, which had so long emitted unrelenting 
destruction to mankind, was shut, and the 
globe was instantly overspread with tran- 
quillity, relieved from the din of arms, from 
the confused noise of the warrior, and the 
horrid sight of garments rolled in blood, in 
order to receive the Prince of Peace. 

The shaking of the nations, as paving the 
way for the desire of all nations, is striking 
to the contemplative mind in another point 
of view. Philosophy rode triumphant, every 
question relating to physics, morals, politics, 
science, religion, was freely canvassed; and 
the noise of the schools in many instances 
drowned that of the ensanguined plain. The 
introduction of Christianity was preceded by 
a remarkable diffusion of knowledge, and 
the radiance of science ushered in the gospel 
day, as Aurora announces the approach of 
the sun, and prepares the world for it. Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, poured from their 
separate urns, those distinct rills of science, 
wnich meeting in one great channel, became 
a mighty flood, and overspread the vast Ro- 
man empire. And thus was revelation ena- 
bled to give a most illustrious proof of its 
coming down from above, by diffusing over the 
world, all at once, a light superior to all col- 
lected human wisdom in its brightest glory. 
And need we ask who it was that thus shook 
and settled the sea and the dry land, who re. 
gulated the vast engine, who conducted all 
these great events, and brought them to one 
issue, concurrence, and conclusion? At the 
same period of time the promised Messiah 
came ; the greatest empire that ever existed 
was at the height of its glory: learning 
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flourished beyond what it had done in any 
former age: and the world was blessed with 
universal peace. A coincidence of facts, 
every one of which is in itself so extraordi- 
nary that it cannot be paralleled by any other 
times, clearly points out the hand of that su- 
preme, overruling Power, who from eternity 
beheld the great plan of his providence 
through its whole extent, who alone “ can 
declare the end from the beginning and from 
ancient times the things which are not yet 
done,” saying, “ My counsel shall stand, and 
I will do all my pleasure.” 

To put this beyond all doubt, let it be ob- 
served, that these events took their rise in 
remotest ages, and were prepared in times 
and countries far distant from and unknown 
to each other. Empire which sprang up 
amidst the seven hills. of Rome; science 
nursed in the academic groves of Greece; 
and religion from the obscure vales of Judea, 
all met at one grand crisis, To one another 
unknown, they must have been conducted by 
the hand of Providence. But meet they did, 
and peace from heaven crowned them with 
her olive. And thus were the nations shaken, 
to prepare the way of the Lord; thus “the 
valleys were exalted, and the mountains and 
hills laid low, the crooked made straight, and 
the rough places plain,” and the high and 
aspiring thoughts of men were brought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

But the heavens and the earth were literal- 
ly shaken, at the coming of “ the desire of 
all nations.” Witness that new created star 
which conducted the eastern Magi to the 
place where the Saviour was born; witness 
the descent of Gabriel and a multitude of 
the heavenly host, to announce his arrival ; 
and witness the other appearances of celestial 
spirits to minister to the Lord of Glory in his 
temptation and agony, at his resurrection and 
ascension into heaven; witness the descent 
of Mosesand Elias to the mount of transfigu- 
ration; witness too the eclipse of the sun 
beyond the course of nature, which’ marked 
the hour of his death, the quaking of the 
earth, the rending of the rocks, the rising of 
the dead: witness the voice from heaven 
which, like thunder, oftener than once, shook 
the echoing air, while God himself declared 
his well beloved Son, and demanded atten- 
tion for him. All these confirm the testi- 
mony of the prophet, they point it to the 
Lord Jesus, and inspire joy unspeakable and 
full of glory, on discovering the perfect coin- 
. eidence between prediction and event. To 
this auspicious, this all important era we are 
now brought; and the next Lecture, with 
the divine permission, will detail the re- 
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markable circumstances wnich immediately 
preceded, or which accompanied the birth of 
Christ. , 

And was all this mighty preparation made 
to introduce a mere man of like passions with 
ourselves? Were the heavens from above 
and the earth beneath stirred to meet him at 
his coming? Did flamimg ministers descend 
singly and in bands, did departed prophets 
revisit the earth, and the dead bodies of saints 
arise to do homage to a creature, their équal, 
their fellow? It is not to be believed. But 
surely this is the Son of God ; and to receive 
him, coming for our salvation, what solemnity 
of preparation was too great, what homage 
of angels and men too submissive, what testi- 
mony of created Nature too ample? “ Ho- 
sanna to the son of David, blessed is he who 
cometh in the name of the Lord, Hosanna in 
the highest.” 

Is his name and description “ the desire of 
all nations ?” how fitly applied! Is light de- 
sirable to the benighted, bewildered traveller 
in a land of snares and of the shadow of 
death? Is pardon desirable to.a wretch con- 
demned? Is the cooling stream desirable to 
the parched pilgrim, and bread to the hungry 
perishing wretch? Is the friendly haven 
desirable to the tempest-tossed mariner, and 
liberty to the languishing captive? What 
then to an ignorant, guilty, perishing world, 
must that wonderful man be whom Provi- 
dence has raised up to be “a hiding place 
from the wind, and a covert from the tem- 
pest; as rivers of water in a dry place; 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 

But what if when he shall appear, desir- 
able as he is, a blind world shall see “no 
form or comeliness in him, no beauty why he 
should be desired?” Afflicting thought! 
“He was despised and rejected of men!” 
“ He came to his own and his own received 
him not.” They “denied the holy one, am 


the just, and desired a murderer to be grant- 2 


E 


ed unto them.” ‘The cry was, “away with 
him, crucify him ;” his “blood be upon us 
and upon our children!” O Lord, remove 
the film from the eyes of those prejudiced 
Jews ; dispose them to receive “ The Prince 
of Peace,” let him be all their salvation and 
all their desire. Lord, remove the film from 
my eyes that I may see in him, whom God 
the Father hath sent and sealed, one “ fairer 
than the children of men; into whose lips 
grace is poured:” that though he may be 
“unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness, He may be unto us 
who believe, Christ, the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” Amen. 
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And there appeared unto him an angel of the Lord standing on the right side of the altar of incense. 
And when Zacharias saw him, he was troubled, and fear fell upon him. But the angel said unto him, 
Fear not, Zacharias: for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou 
shalt call his name John. And thou shalt have joy and gladness ; and many shall rejoice at his birth. 
For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink neither wine nor strong drink ; and he 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb: And many of the children of Israel 
shall he turn to the Lord their God: And he shall go before him in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make 
ready a people prepared for the Lord. And Zacharias said unto the angel, Whereby shall I know this ? 
For I am an old man, and my wife well stricken in years. And the angel answering, said unto him, I 
am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and am sent to speak unto thee, and to show thee these 
glad tidings. And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, and not able to speak, until the day that these things 
shall be performed, because thou believest not my words, which shall be fulfilled in their season— 
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_“ Tg prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
Being determined through the course of 
these exercises to avoid every thing that has 
the appearance of controversy, I take it for 
granted that you believe and receive the his- 
tory of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, as delivered in the four gospels ac- 
cording to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
as of divine inspiration and authority. Of 
the four evangelists two were of the number 
of the twelve whom Christ called to the office 
of apostleship, and who recorded events of 
which they were witnesses and partakers, 
and transcribed discourses which they heard 
and well remembered. The. other two de- 
rived their information immediately from 
those “ who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word.” Their 
harmony, in every particular of any import- 
ance, is a proof of the truth and certainty of 
each individually, and of the whole. John, 


ame one borne aloft on the wings of an eagle, 


cends into the heaven of heavens, and be- 
gins his account of his beloved Master with 
a sublime and interesting representation of 
his divine nature ; for which we refer you to 
Lect. eviii. Mark introduces “ the beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God,” 
with the voice of a lion “crying in the wil- 
derness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” Luke ushers in 
the great Prophet, “the desire of all nations,” 
with an account of the conception and birth 
of his forerttnner John the Baptist, and is of 
course led to extract the commencement of 
the evangelical, out of the lecal dispensation : 
and he sets out with exhibiting Zacharias in 
the exercise of the priest’s office. Matthew 
commences at once with the history of 
Christ’s humanity, as the son of David, the 
son of Abraham. For these reasons, the four 
sacred historians of the New Testament dis- 
pensation have been distinguished by corres- 
ponding symbolical representations, analo- 





gous to the vision of the prophet Ezekiel, 
Matthew by the face of a man, Mark by that 
of 'a lion, Luke by that of an ox, and John by 
that of an eagle. 

St. Luke was by profession a physician ; 
he became: early a proselyte to the Jewish 
religion, and he is generally supposed to 
have been one of Christ’s first disciples, and 
of the number of the seventy whom “He 
sent out two and two into every city and 
place, whither he himself would come.” 
After he had concluded the history of our 
Lord himself, at the period of his ascension 
into heaven, he undertook that of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and he addresses both his books 
to a person of amiable character and exalted 
rank, named Theophilus, and in him, to 
every lover of God, in every age of the 
Church, who is desirous to know “the cer- 
tainty of the things wherein he has been 
instructed.” On the conversion of St. Paul 
to the Christian faith, he seems to have-at- 


.tached himself with much zeal and affection 


to that great Apostle of the Gentiles, he be- 
came voluntarily the companion of his tra- 
vels and afflictions, and brought down his 
history to his arrival at Rome as a prisoner, 
on an appeal to the emperor Nero. His 
gospel and history of the acts were probably 
submitted to the inspection of his illustrious 
fellow-traveller, and received the seal of his 
approbation. In the preface to the gospel 
inscribed with his name, he modestly, yet 
with firmness, lays claim to the great, the 
essential qualification.of a historian, namely, 
accurate and complete information respect- 
ing his subject, “having” says he, “had 
perfect understanding of all things, from the 
very first :” and the professed end which he 
had in view is no less worthy of a great and 
enlightened mind, that a respected friend 
might be established in the knowledge, faith, 
and hope of the gospel. The tongue of pro- 
phecy had now been silent for more than four 
hundred years. _'The last word which it had 
spoken announced the sending of Elijah the 
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prophet, to precede the great and notable 
day of the Lord, to work a remarkable change 
in the temper and character of mankind, to 
prevent the earth from being “smitten with 
a curse.” ; 

A period of darkness and disorder succeed- 
ed. The land which had been for ages so 
renowned in history seems as if blotted out 
of the globe; the people, which had been 
hung up as a sign before the eyes of so many 
successive generations, seems to be extin- 
guished and lost; the predictions and pro- 
mises which conferred upon them such high 
importance, and duration so extended, seem 
to have been defeated and rendered of no 
effect. The throne of David, whose per- 
manency was so often, and so solemnly de- 
clared, has sunk into the earth and disap- 
peared. The representative of the royal 
line of Judah is sunk into a humble carpen- 
ter: and all hope of revival is at an end. 
But the Lord hath spoken and shall he not 
do it, he hath promised and shall he not bring 
it to pass? Yes, but not at the season, nor 
in the way which human wisdom would have 
prescribed, nor by means which human wis- 
dom would have employed. Behold light 
once more, and suddenly, shines out of dark- 
ness: the land of Israel rises once more into 
importance; Jerusalem rears her head among 
the nations, the star of Jacob arises, “‘a rod 
springs out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch 
out of his roots ;” and the glory of the latter 
temple eclipses that of the former. 

The evangelist informs us that at this 


eventful period Herod was king of Judea.. 


Princes are often among the inferior actors 
in the great drama of Providence. Their 
will shakes the nations of the earth, but the 
hearts and arms of kings themselves are in 
the hands of the Lord, to be by him turned 
which way soever he will. This:man has 
by some been dignified with the addition of 
“the great:” an appellation more frequently 
bestowed as a reward to splendid vice, than 
as ‘a tribute to modest merit. Herod the 
great! and yet a paltry substitute of a Ro- 
man emperor, an habitual slave to the vilest 
of human passions, envy, lust, jealousy, cruel- 
ty, revenge. The inspired penman. gives 
him no names, either good or bad, but simply 
tells his story as far as it is connected with 
that of Him by whom “kings reign and 
princes decree judgment.” The reign of 
Herod tous serves merely as a prologue to 
_ introduce the more important name and his- 
tory of an.ancient, obscure priest called Za- 
charias, and our attention is instantly called 
away from the splendour, noise, and intrigue 
of a busy, vainglorious, debauched court, to 
contemplate the humble concerns of a pri- 
vate family, and the noiseless performance 
of a religious service. 

How different are the ideas affixed to the 
terms great and little by sober reason and 
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popular opinion, by the wisdom of God and 
the folly of man! Weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary, Herod fawning on Augus- 
tus, or on one of his favourites, dissolved in 
luxury, stained with blood, inflamed with xe- 
sentment, is little and contemptible; while 
the aged priest, reconciled to the will of God, 
who had written him childless, pursuing the 
calm tenor of his way, fulfilling the unos- 
tentatious duties of his place and station, 
“righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord, 


blameless,” commands affection, esteem, and 


respect. This venerable pair, Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, were both of the tribe of Levi, 
on which the office of priesthood was entail- 
ed. Both nature and religion taught them 
to consider the gift of children as a blessing ; 
but the hope of that blessing they seem now 
calmly to have resigned, and they are quietly 
sinking into the decline of life, if not with 
the consolation of leaving their name and 
office to their children, possessing neverthe- 
less that of mutual affection, of a devout 
spirit, anda conscience void of offence. The 
midnight of nature is the dawning of the day 
of grace; and he who in wisdom and justice 
brings to nought the wisdom of the worldly 
prudent, “ raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth the needy out of the dunghill, 
that he may set him with princes, even with 
the princes of his people. He maketh the 
barren woman to keep house, and to be a joy- 
ful mother of children.” 

The Prince of Peace is ready to make his 
public entrance on the grand theatre, and it 
is time for his harbinger to prepare the way, 
and for the herald to announce his approach. 
And where shall we look for him? Turn 
your eyes to Judea, to Jerusalem, to the tem- 
ple. See, the lot is prepared, to determine 
whose turn it should be to burn incense be- 
fore the Lord in the holy place. | 
presides over it, and Zacharias is taken. Be- 
hold him, with joy accepting the sacred task 
of paying a grateful tribute of praise to God, 
and of assisting the prayers of the people 
without, with the commanded perfume of the 
altar of incense. Behold him entering with- 
inthe veil, under the mixed emotions of godly 
fear, and exalted delight, to worship that 
God who once resided there in sensible glory, 
but from which the glory had long departed. 
All is solitude and silence; the unextinguish- 
ed light that burnt continually before Jeho- 
vah lends its flame to set on fire the incense, 
when lo, the lustre of material fire is lost 
in the brighter glory of the great Arch- 
angel, and the*solemn silence is broken by 
the melodious accents of a celestial voice. 
Gabriel, who five hundred and forty years 
before announced to the prophet Daniel the 
commencement of the determined weeks 
which should precede the Messiah’s day, 
now announces to Zachariah their consum- 
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mation. He opens the sealed book of pro- 
phecy, and to his astonishment informs him 
that the promised coming of Elias, with 
which the ancient canon closed, was near at 
hand ; that this great prophet should appear 
in the person of a son of his own, whom God 
by a special dispensation of his Providence 
was raising up to fulfil the Scriptures, to 
turn many of the children of Israel to the 
Lord their God, “to go before the Saviour 
in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
~ disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to muke 
ready a people prepared for the Lord.” How 
is the pride of kings levelled to the dust be- 
fore an appearance like this!’ How many 
princes and potentates have arisen, and fallen, 
and sunk into oblivion since Gabriel last 
visited the earth! How have the kingdoms 
of this world been shaken during the course 
of five centuries! How often has the seat 
of empire changed, and the globe changed 
its inhabitants! but the heavenly messenger 
enjoys unfading lustre and undiminished 
strength. The purpose of the Eternal has 
been proceeding all the while, and the con- 
vulsions and contention of the nations have 
been working the righteousness of God, and 
preparing the way for the kingdom of peace 
and love. 

The appearance of an angel, however, 
though sent on an errand of mercy, though 
delivering a message of grace from on high, 
is an object of terror to frail mortality. 
“When Zacharias saw him he was troubled, 
and fear fell upon him; and if the upright 
and blameless man tremble at the presence 
of an angel, “ where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear,” when “the Lord him- 
self shall be revealed from heaven in flaming 
fire, taking vengeanee on all them that know 
not God and obey not the gospel!” The tri- 
umph of goodness is the glory of a really su- 
perior being. The angel that “stands in the 
presence of God,” exults not in the confusion 
of a frail rnortal, but said to him “ fear not, 
Zacharias.” The insolence of superiority, 
and the delight of outshining, of dazzling, 
of distressing an inferior, are the character- 
istics of a little soul, of some angels falsely 
so called; those who are truly such conde- 
scendingly sink to the level of those who are 
beneath them, or affectionately raise the 
humble up.to their own. In the presence of 
God all distinctions vanish; Gabriel and Za- 
charias are fellow-creatures, fellow-servants, 
fellow-dependants; the inferior being makes 
himself known by his timidity, the superior 
by his benevolence and love xthis marks the 
difference, the affecting difference which 
purity and guilt have made. 

The flaming minister addresses the at- 
tendant on the earthly sanctuary, with all 
the familiarity and ease of ancient friend- 
ship; the desires of his heart, the subject of 
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his prayers are well known to him; he has 
all along been the sympathizing, though un- 
seen, unknown witness of his anxieties and 
distresses, and he esteems it an honour and a 
happiness to be employed as the messenger 
of glad tidings to a pious, suffering human 
being. Zacharias had long ago'ceased from 
expecting, had ceased from praying for the 
building up of-his own house, but he waited 
for the consolation of Israel, he continued 
instant in prayer for the rebuilding of the 
tabernacle of David which was fallen down, 
and lo, God at length bestows, as he did upon 
Solomon, not only the blessing which he 
asked, but that also which he asked not: 
namely, a:son to support the honour of his 
own name, and the promise of the Son that 
should be born, the Child that should be 
given, in whom all the families of the earth 
should: be blessed. The injunctions of the 
law respecting Nazarites are repeated and 
applied to the present case, and the future 
greatness and importance of this miraculous 
child, in the scale of Providence, are fore- 
told; and Zacharias has the satisfaction of 
hearing that he was to be the father of him 
who should be the accomplishment of ancient 
prophecies, “ The voice crying in the wil- 
derness,” the finger to point out to mankind 
“the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” 

Terror gives way by degrees to feelings 
of a different kind, and, with the glory of 
the heavenly vision before his eyes, with the 
faith of father Abraham, in similar circum- 
stances, as an encouragement to his own, 
and with the manifold instances- which the 
history of his own country afforded of similar 
interposition, he converses with flesh and 
blood, he staggers at the promise through 
unbelief, and for a moment forgets that with 
God all things are possible. The angel 
vouchsafes to explain himself to the unbe- 
lhiever ; his incredulity shall not frustrate the 
purpose of heaven, nor even divert into a 
different channel the mercy which he doubt- 
ed; but his frailty shall not go wholly un- 
punished, he shall_be wounded in those 
faculties which he had so ill employed as 
the avenues to his mind, the tongue which 
dared to express the language of doubt and 
suspicion must undergo a temporary silence, 
the ear which would not admit the commu- 
nications of an archangel, shall be shut for 
a season against the delights of social inter- 
course, and the sign which he unwisely 
demanded shall bear upon it a mark of dis- 
pleasure. Striking mixture of goodness and 
severity, of goodness unbounded, and severity 
restrained! Striking view of the supreme 
power possessed and exercised by the great 
Lord of Nature, over all our powers and pos- 
sessions. He who bestowed the gift of speech 
on man can withdraw it in a moment; or 
confound it so as to be no longer a medium 
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of communication between mankind; He 
can confer it on the dumb ass to reprove 
“the madness of the prophet;” or instanta- 
neously communicate it, in all its different 
forms, to the ignorant and illiterate, for the 
instruction and salvation of the various na- 
tions of the earth. Let a gift so precious 
never be vilely profaned as an organ of 
falsehood, pride, lust, or profanity. 

The words of the angel all meet their 
accomplishment in their season. The pre- 
tended oracles of paganism were constrained 
to veil their prophetic enunciations in terms 
of mystery and obscurity; they spake with 
timidity and caution; they clothed their 
responses and mandates in general and 
ambiguous expressions, which superstition 
might interpret what way soever it would ; 
and which any event might be wrested to 
justify and support ; but the lively oracles of 
God are minute, distinct, intelligible, and 
pointed; he who runs may read them; they 
clothe predictions with such an exactness of 
circumstance: they appeal to events So near 
at hand, so obvious to investigation, that it is 
impossible to mistake. one thing for another, 
to confound one with ‘another. Zacharias’ 
dumbness, the season of his being attacked 
with it, the unexpected, miraculous preg- 
nancy of Elisabeth, the birth of the child 
according to the time of life, the sudden res- 
toration of the Father’s hearing and speech, 
at the very moment predicted, were all mat- 
ters of public notoriety; every one singular 
in itself, the whole taken in connexion so 
singular, as to mark the interest which eter- 
nal Providence took in an event, at first 
sight, of no great general importance, but in 
its effects and consequences involving the 
fate of nations, the everlasting destination of 
worlds. : 

What! all this state and magnificence ; 
the trumpet of prophecy resounding, the 
prince of angels descending, to proclaim the 
advent of merely a man with raiment of 
camels’ hair, with a leathern girdle about 
his loins! The Ruler of the universe, be 
assured, is not so lavish of extraordinary dis- 
plays of his power and wisdom. If the true 
God appear, it is on an occasion worthy of a 
God. And if this be the preparation made 
for the appearance of the servant, what state 
shall precede the entrance of the Sovereign? 
Gabriel, I foresee, has another message to 
bring, a multitude of the heavenly host is on 
the wing, to announce a greater than John 


: Baptist, even him of whom John Baptist him- 


self says, “There standeth one among you, 
whom ye know not; He it is who coming 
after me is preferred before me, whose shoes’ 
latchet Iam not worthy to unloose.” This 
solemn preparation for the manifestation of 
God in the flesh, if God permit, will be the 
subject of the next Lecture. I now conclude 
with the following reflections: 
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1. Angels, we perceive, take a lively, an 
affectionate, and a compassionate interest in 
the affairs of men. “ Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?” The “lit- 
tle ones” of Christ’s family, the little in age 
and stature, the little in condition, must not 
be despised, “for I say unto you,” are his 
emphatic words, “that in heaven their an- 
gels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven:” and “ There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.” What condescen-. 
sion on the part of beings so highly exalted! 
What a protection provided for the feeble ! 
What encouragement proposed to the peni- 
tent! “The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and deliver- 
eth them.” Pleasing, awful thought! The 
host of heaven guards my path and my bed, 
watches over my lying down and rising up; 
but their eyes are continually upon me, [ 
am “compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses,” they bear testimony to what 1 
am, whither I go, how I am employed. Is 
the eye of a child a guard to virtue? What 
holy circumspection and watchfulness, then, 
what earnestness and perseverance in well 
doing, what abhorrence of that which is evil, 
ought the inspection of an angel, ought the 
all-seeing eye of God to produce? “ He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways;” “keep,” therefore, 
“thy heart with all diligence; for out of it 
are the issues of life.” 

2. From a preparation thus solemn and 
magnificent what are we not to expect? 
Four thousand years have been employed in 
making it; a procession of patriarchs, of 
prophets, of sages, of priests, of potentates, 
has passed on before in uninterrupted suc- 
cession ; angels have descended from heaven : 
surely He who thus cometh is the Son of 
God. ‘When he bringeth in the first be- 
gotten into the world, He saith, “And let all 
the angels of God worship Him:” And “ un- 
to the Son He saith, Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever ; a sceptre of righteousness 
is the sceptre of thy kingdom:” for “Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the founda- 
tion of the earth; and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands.” ‘His name shall 
endure for ever: his name shall be continued 
as long as the sun: and men shall be blessed 
in him: all nations shall call him blessed. 
Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, 
who only doth wondrous things: And bless- 
ed be his glorious name for ever and ever; 
and let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory, Amen, and amen.” . 

3. Though predicted events are strictly 
conformable to the word of prophecy, they 


nevertheless, in many cases, contradict, diss 


appoint, and far exceed human expectation, 
The prophets themselves had not always a 
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distinct and complete perception of the ob- 
ject which they were commissioned to hold 
up to the eyes of the world. Those “ holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” The agents employed in 
the accomplishment of promise and predic- 
tion, little understood the part which they 
acted. They thought of nothing less; they 
intended nothing less. They were uncon- 
scious instruments in the hand of God to 
execute a purpose, which had they known 
they would have striven to defeat. - “The 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing. The kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers take counsel together, against 
the Lord, and against his anointed—He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: The 
Lord shall have them in derision.” Were 
“ Herodand Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, 
and the people of Israel, gathered together” 
to promote the cause of Christianity ? . No, 
they meant to destroy it. But “ of a truth,” 
Lord, they were constrained “to do whatso- 
ever thy hand and thy counsel determined 
before to be done.” Happy are they who, 
with Gabriel and the other flaming minis- 
ters who stand before God, are the conscious, 
the voluntary, the joyful agents under, and 
together with God, in promoting the great 
work of Salvation. 
4, Let not man, then, presume to make 
-his own understanding the measure of re- 
vealed truth, or of divine conduct. “Who 
hath directed the spirit of the Lord, or, Who 
being his counsellor hath taught him?” It 
ill becomes a creature conscious to himself 
of so much weakness, of so much ignorance, 
of such liableness to error, to erect himself 
into an infallible judge. “ Search the Scrip- 
tures,” but with reverence,» with humility, 
with a desire to be instructed, 10t censori- 
ously, self-sufficiently, not to wrest Scriptures 
in favour of a preconceived opinion, or long- 
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established dogma. Study the ways of Pro- 
vidence; but dare not to interpret them ac- 
cording as passion or prejudice may dictate. 
“Thy way,” O God, “is m the sea, and thy 
path in the great waters, and thy footsteps 
are not known.” Scripture isthe best in- 
terpreter of Scripture, and Providence of 
Providence; and “if any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God.” Practical conformity to the 
divine will is preferable to the highest ‘at- 
tainments in knowledge, and it is the most 
direct road to farther discovery. 

5. Superior beings are now an object of 
terror, and it isconscious guilt m man which 
clothes them with that terror. They are our 
friends, they take delight in ministering to 
our necessities, they cherish the gracious af- 
fections of elder to younger brethren, yet 
the apparition is formidable even toa Za- 
charias. But ‘‘there is no fear in love; for 
perfect love casteth out fear: because fear 
hath torment. He that feareth is not made 
perfect in love.” To that glorious perfection 
the Christian is encouraged to aspire. We 
shrink from the idea of a visit from a depart- 
ed friend arising out of the grave, but we 
look with hope and desire to the day when 
we shall be added “ to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, which are writ- 
ten in heaven—and to the spirits of justmen 
made perfect.” The vision of one angel, in 
our present state of depression, strikes the 
mind with awe; but we hope to come “to 
an innumerable company of angels;” nay 
“to God the judge of all,” for we come 
through “Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant, and the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 
Now we see through a glass, darkly} but 
then face to face: now I know in part; 
but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.” 
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And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, 
to a virgin espoused to a man, whose name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s 


name was 
the Lord is with thee: blessed 
at his saying, 


Mary. And the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art highly favoured, 
b art thou among women. 
and cast in her mind what manner of salutation this should be. 


And when she saw him, she was troubled 
And the angel said 


unto her, Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favour with God. And, behold, thou shalt conceive 


in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus. 


be called the Son of the Highest : 
David: and he shall reign over the 
end.—LUKE i. 26—33. 


__ Every thing in nature, we have observed, | mystery inexplicable. 
is revelation and discovery, and yet all is 


He shall be great, and shall 


and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 


e. Every flower of the 
field, every pebble in the brook, every leaf 


( 
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on the tree, every grain of sand on the sea 
shore, is a world in miniature, possessed of 
qualities which a little child is capable of ob- 
serving and of comprehending; yet at the 
same time containing hidden treasures which 
no Solomon can find out unto perfection, 
One object overwhelms us with its magni- 
tude, the minuteness of another mocks our 
research. The Creator here, involving him- 
self in clouds and darkness, eludes our pur- 
suit; there, arrayed in “light inaccessible, 
and full. of glory,” He forbids our approach. 
In all the ways and works of God there is a 
simplicity level'to the, meanest understand- 
ing, and a complexness which confounds the 
most acute and enlarged. If all nature and 
Providence present this strange mixture, is 
it any wonder if we find it in the work of 
redemption? That grand era, called in 
scripture “the fulness of time,” was now 
come; even the time for accomplishing an- 
cient predictions and promises; for display- 
ing and fulfilling the purpose of the Eternal 
in the salvation of mankind, by him to whom 
all the prophets give witness, and in whom 
all the promises are yea and amen. 

In order to introduce him with more than 
royal state, God shook the heavens and the 
earth, the sea and the dry land; the Gentiles 
pressed toward the appearing of this great 
light of the world, and kings to the bright- 
ness of his rising. To prepare the way of 
the Lord, throne was shaken after throne, 
empire swallowed up empire. Alexander 
carried his all-conquering arms into the re- 
motest regions of the east; Cesar extended 
his conquests as far as to France and Bri- 
tain in the west; and Augustus gave peace 
to a troubled world. We are now led to at- 
tend to the minuter circumstances of this all- 
important event. : 

We perceive from the beginning what we 
are never permitted to lose sight of to the 
end, a magnificence that dazzles, connected 
with a plainness and simplicity which inter- 
est and attract the heart; declaring at once 
the Son of God, and the Son of man; Him 


whom angels worship, and whom the poorest 
of mankind consider as one of their kins- 
Observe the exactness of arrange- 


men. 
ment in every part of the plan of Providence. 


Time is settled to a moment, place to a 


point. No design of heaven can be accele- 
rated. or retarded, changed or frustrated. 
God said unto the serpent, in 


tween thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel;” 
and it is not an unmeaning, lifeless sentence, 


filling up space in the sacred page. Lo, it 


awakens into animation and energy, not one 
tittle of it shall fail. — : 
To accomplish it behold Gabriel is again on 


the wing; but not armed with a flaming 
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the day that 
man by transgression fell, “I will, put enmi- 
ty between thee and the woman, and be- 
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sword to guard the way of the tree of life, 
but bearing the olive branch,and the message 
of peace, announcing a new and living way 
into the holiest of all, into the paradise of 
God. If there be joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, what was the joy of 
heaven, on that day when the great archangel 
received his commission to revisit the earth, 
to convey the glad tidings of great joy. 
The celestial bands adoring prostrate them- 
selves before the eternal throne: contem- 
plating this new creation of God, the morning 
stars sing together, and all the sons of God 
shout for joy. These things they have for 
ages and generations been looking into, the 
great mystery of godliness, God made mani- 
fest in the flesh: they enjoy the exalted de- 
light of beholding it unfolded, and the time, 
the set time, to favour a perishing world 
arrived. Gabriel has received his imstruc- 
tions; he flies with transport, such as angels 
feel, to execute the will supreme; the flam- 
ing portal flies open; myriads of pure spirits 
celebrate his descent with songs of praise. 
And whither does he bend his flight! .To 
learned Athens or imperial Rome? To give 
understanding to the prudent, or to hold the 
balance of power? No: but to bring to 
nought the understanding of the prudent, 
to humble the mighty and confound the proud. 
He is sent to a country favoured indeed of 
nature and renowned in story, but sunk in 
the scale of nations, the skeleton of ancient 
grandeur, and to a district of that despised 
country proverbially contemptible, and to one 
of the least of the cities of that region, and 
to one of the poorest and meanest of the in- 
habitants of that city—to a virgin indeed of 
royal extraction, but fallen into indigence, 
betrothed to an obscure mechanic, a stranger 
in a strange place. It is thus that God 
chooseth “ the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are 
mighty, and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought. things 
which are.” : 

The destinations of the Almighty stamp a 
dignity and importance on persons, places, 
and things which they possessed not before ; 
to be employed of Him is the highest dignity 
which the creature can acquire; to minister 
to-him, in ministering to the objects of his 
compassion or of his love, is the glory and 
joy of angels and archangels. Galilee and 
Nazareth now possess an eminence unknown 
to the most illustrious kingdoms and the 
proudest capitals. He maketh his angels 
Spirits, but we discern, and reason, and con- 
verse through the medium of sense. Men 
cannot rise to the level of angels, but angels 
are permitted, for wise and gracious purposes, 
to descend to the level of men, to assume an 
organized body, to ar their ideas in the 
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accents of the human voice. But can this 
be a degradation of their superior nature? 
No: it is its glory and perfection. To de- 
scend to those who are below us, to aspire 
after greater resemblance to those who are 
above us, in this consists the real excellency 
of a created being. We cannot imitate 
angels in their intelligence and elevation, 
but in their condescension and humility we 
may, and we ought. 

What a contrast have we here, between 
the rank of the messenger and of the person 
to whom the message is addressed! But the 
presence and purpose of God level all distinc- 
tions. Mary, the mother of our Lord, rises, 
and Gabriel sinks, for the Son of God him- 
self, the Lord of angels, is about to “take 
upon him the form of a servant.” The evan- 
gelists are minutely particular in detailing 
the circumstances which concurred to im- 
press the characters of truth and importance 
on this event. This spirit of prophecy had 
lately and unexpectedly been revived in the 
persons of Simeon and of Anna, and of others 
who were waiting for the consolation of Is- 
rael. The extraordinary case of Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, which was well known to all 
who attended the worship of the temple, 
must have excited the public attention and 
expectation. This is followed, six months 
after, by a case still more extraordinary, 
more out of the course of nature,.and of 
still higher moment, and of equal notoriety. 
Opportunity was thereby afforded to the sus- 
picious and incredulous to inquire and exa- 
mine: that inquiry must lead to the discovery 
of a cloud of witnesses, lying dormant in 
books universally held sacred, but neglected, 
misunderstood, and misapplied: life and sub- 
stance, meaning and lustre, are in a moment 
given to them by well known and undeniable 
facts. No appearance of art or industry is 
discernible, but a simple, easy, natural tran- 
sition from one thing to another. The ap- 
pearances, indeed, are out of the ordinary 
course of nature; but they are narrated as 
mere ordinary things; and the descent of an 
archangel, and his speech and demeanour 
are described with no more parade of words, 
no more labour of thought, than the spring- 
ing of an ear of corn, or the fall of a sparrow 
to the ground. 

This majestic, dignified ease- marks the 
presence of a God, with whom nothing can 
be extraordinary or miraculous; who exhi- 
bits persons and events as they really are, 
whether men will hear or whether they will 
forbear. ‘The angel represents none but ob- 
jects of the highest interest and importance. 
He announces the approach of a great prince, 
who should ascend the throne of David, who 
was to exercise unbounded authority, and 
enjoy everlasting dominion; who should be 
distinguished by the state and title of the 
Son of the highest; and that this extraordi- 
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nary personage should be introduced upon 
the grand theatre by the Almighty’s creating 
a new thing upon the earth. “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee; there- 
fore also that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.” The 
singularity of this wonderful conception and 
birth was greatly heightened by having been 
prefigured and foretold at sundry times, and 
in divers manners; such as the preternatural 
birth of Isaac, of Jacob, of Sampson, of John 
Baptist, and the express and pointed predic- 
tion of Isaiah, “the Lord himself shall give 
you a sign, behold, a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and: shall call his name 
Emanuel,” God with us. All these held up 
to us, through a succession of ages, the’sub- 
stance of the first threatening to the serpent, 
which was at the same time the first promise 
of grace to mankind was made, that He, in 
whom .all-the families of the earth should be 
blessed, and who should bruise the serpent’s 
head, should be in a proper and peculiar sense 
the seed of the woman. Astonishing and 
instructive view of the, undeviating steadi- 
ness of the divine counsels! He willeth and 
none can let it; heaven and earth may pass 
away, but his word shall not pass away, but 
every one come to pass in his season. 

Mary having been referred to her cousin 
Elisabeth, whose advanced state of pregnan- 
cy was to be an additional confirmation of 
her own faith in the promises of God, as soon 
as the angel departed from her, retired from 
Nazareth into the hill country of Juda to 
salute her kinswoman, and to confer with 
her on the several. manifestations of divine 
favour to them. This interview produced 
another declaration of the interest that pro- 
vidence took in the event which was pressing 
to its accomplishment; Elisabeth is not only 
destined to be a mother in Israel, a mother 
of John the Baptist, but she becomes already 
a prophetess; she has a sign given her in 
her own person equivalent to the declaration 
of the archangel. “And it came to pass, 
that when Elisabeth heard the salutation of 
Mary, the babe leaped in her womb; and 
Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost: 
and she spake out with a loud voice, and 
said, Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed isthe fruit of thy womb. And whence 
is this to me, that the mother of my Lord 
should come tome? For lo, as soon as the 
voice of thy salutation sounded in mine ears, 
the babe leaped in my womb for joy. And 
blessed is she that believed; for there shall 
be a performance of those things which were 
told her from the Lord.” This fills the vir- 
gin’s mouth with a song of praise dictated 
by faith, piety, humility, and gratitude; and 
these are the rapturous strains which flow 
from her lips, “ My soul doth’ magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
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Saviour. For he hath regarded the low es- 
tate of his handmaiden: for, behold, from 
henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed. For he that is mighty hath done to 
me great things; and holy is his name. 
And his mercy is on them that fear him, 
from generation to generation. He hath 
showed strength with his arm: he hath scat- 
tered the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts. He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things: 
and the rich he hath sent empty away. He 
hath holpen his servant Israel, in remem- 
brance of his mercy; as he spake to our fa- 
thers, to Abraham, and to his seed for ever.” 
The course of nature now takes place, and 
he who made man, the first man Adam, per- 
fect at once, from dust of the ground, and 
who is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren to Abraham, raises up first John and 
then Jesus in a way at once miraculous, and 
natural, according to the way of sovereign, 
irresistible power, and according to the time 
of life. Glorious in establishing and support- 
ing the laws of nature, glorious in suspend- 
ing and dispensing with them, we behold 
thee, O God, subduing all things to the coun- 
sel of thy will, that all should be to the praise 
of thy glory. At the end of three months 
more, Elisabeth, as it was predicted of the 
angel, is delivered of a son; the name of 
John, as the heavenly messenger directed, 
was imposed on him, the father’s speech was 
suddenly restored, and the first use which he 
makes of it is to celebrate the high praises 
of that God, who had made him such an il- 
lustrious example of both mercy and judg- 
ment. He “was filled with the Holy Ghost 
and prophesied, saying, Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel; for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people. And hath raised up an 
horn of salvation for us in the house of his 
servant David; as he spake by the mouth of 
his holy prophets, which have been since the 
world began ; that we should be saved from 
our enemies, and from the hand of all that 
hate us; to perform the mercy promised to 
our fathers, and to remember his holy cove- 
nant, the oath which he sware to our father 
Abraham, that he would grant unto us, that 
we, being delivered out of the hand of our 
enemies, might serve him without fear in 
holiness and righteousness before him, all 
the days of our life. And thou, child, shalt 
be called the Prophet of the Highest: for 
thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to 
prepare his ways; to give knowledge of sal- 
vation unto his people, by the remission of 
their sins, through the tender mercy of our 
God: whereby the dayspring from on high 
hath visited us, to give light to them that sit 
in darkness, and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.” 
‘And now the way is prepared, the voice 1s 
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heard crying in the wilderness, the forerun- 
ner of the Lord has begun his course, the 
Saviour comes. But other messengers, of 
whom we have not yet heard, precede him. 
Behold yonder comet glare in the eastern 
sky, it performs a track untrodden before, 
the wise men of distant lands are summoned 
to meet himat his coming, to Jay their gifts at 
his feet; Augustus Cesar, the sole regent of 
half the globe, is pressed into the minister- 
ing train, an unconscious, unintentional ser- 
vant to the Prince of the kings of the earth. 

But here we must once more pause and — 
inquire, Is this a cunningly devised fable, or 
areal history? Is it a fanciful representa- 
tion, or the simple truth? . If it be a fine tis- 
sue woven bya luxuriant imagination, say so at 
once, unbeliever, and renounce the fiction in 
whole, as a rule of faith, or as a ground of 
hope. Say unreservedly that the mission 
and message of the angel is merely a bold 
eastern metaphor: and the whole mere or- 
dinary facts, related with somewhat. more 
than the usual pomp of diction, but to set 
forth only a man of like passions with our- 
selves, whom the credulous, prejudiced, and 
illiterate are disposed to receive as a superior 
being—in a word, give up the evangelists as 
plain men conveying, to plain men like them- 
selves, simple matters of fact, and recur at 
once to unmixed, undisguised deism. But 
are these things indeed so! “S: angels 
sent from God to declare the approach of 
what prophets had of old predicted? Did 
the Son of the Highest vouchsafe to be born 
of a woman, and thereby become partaker 
of flesh and blood? David’s son, yet David’s 
Lord, then let earth prepare to receive its 
king. Lo, the angels of God worship him. 
He is the Son of God, he is our Lord, and let 
us worship him. 

This history assists us in correcting the 
false scale of human greatness. Here we 
behold the princes and the potentates of this 
world sinking to their proper level; Herod, 
Augustus Cesar, and persons of their charac- 
ter and station are thrown into the back 
ground of the piece, while Zacharias, Elisa- 
beth, and Mary are brought forward with ho- 
nour, and to fill a higher destination than 
that of kings. Respect, by all means, the 
powers that are, as the ordinance of God, 
but respect with higher, with supreme venc- 
ration, Him who ordained them, to carry on 
the purposes of his wisdom and his love. 

Learn, Christian, to make a just estimate 
of thy own importance in the scale of being. 
Thou art a creature of God, formed after his 
image, a partaker of immortality, destined to 
glory and honour. An origin sd dignified 
confers true nobility; faculties so superior, 
prospects so extended, denote a being of high 
estimation in the sight of God, and who ought 
to be of high estimation in his own eyes. 
Defile not that fair temple, discredit not that 
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illustrious descent, dishonour not a father’s 
name. But well does it become a creature 
so dependent, so frail, so fallen, so lost, to be 
clothed with humility. O man, thou stand- 
est in need of every thing; what possessest 
thou that thou didst not first receive? Thou 
hast been forgiven all; by the grace of God 
thou art what thou art. The religion of 
Jesus Christ alone effectually teaches a man 
to descend without degradation, and to rise 
without pride; reduces him to the level of 
his natural guilt and misery, and exalts him 
to the glorious liberty, and the heavenly in- 
heritance of the sons of God. 

~ We have here a preternatural, a miracu- 
lous conception. It reminds us of our com- 
mon origin, of our common feebleness, of our 
mutual connexion and dependence. God 
«hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to.dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
Every man therefore is a brother, and bound 
to entertain the affections, and to perform the 
part of a near kinsman to every man. This 
consideration I press upon you in the words 
and the spirit of the Apostle of the Gentiles: 
“ For I say, through the grace given unto 
me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think; but to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith. , we are many members in one 
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body, and all members have not the same 
office: so we being many are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another. 
Having then gifts, differing according to the 
grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, 
let us prophecy according to the proportion 
of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our mi- 
nistering; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; 
or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; he that 
ruleth, with diligence ; he that showeth mer- 
cy, with cheerfulness. Let love be without 
dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil, 
cleave’ to that which is good. Be kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love; in honour preferring one another !”— 
“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. Be of the same mind 
one towards another. Mind not high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate”—* If 
it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.” “ Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

The subject of the next Lecture will be 
the history of the nativity of our blessed 
Lord, and of the more remarkable circum- 
stances which accompanied that all-important 
event. May what has been spoken become 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, and for instruction in righteousness.” 
Amen. 
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And it came to pass in those days that there went out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. (And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) And all 
went to be taxed, every one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city 
of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David, which is called Bethlehem, (because he was of the 
house and lineage of David,) to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child. And 
so it was, that while they were there, the days were accomplished that she should be delivered. And ~ 
she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and Jaid him in a manger; 
because there was no room for them in the inn. And there were in the same country, shepherds a id: 
ing in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 

_ them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them ; and they were sore afraid. And the angel said 
unto them, Fear not: for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For 

unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be 

~ asign unto you : ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lyingin a manger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luxxs ii. 1—14. © ~ 


From the first instant of time until now, | of his power, and pronounces every thing 


every instant has been displaying some new 
wonder, unfolding some new design of the 
Eternal mind. God gives the word. Light 
arises, the earth emerges out of ocean, the 
firmament is expanded, sun, moon, and stars 
appear, nature teems with life, man starts up 
out of the dust, rears his erect form to hea- 
ven, shines in his Maker’s likeness; the 
Creator contemplates the progressive glories 


good. The Lord gives the word, and ocean 
again covers the earth, chaos and ancient 
night resume their empire, the breath of 
every living thing expires. Again he sends 
forth his word, the windows of heaven are 
stopped, the seas retire to their appointed 
bed, the dry land appears, the bow is seen in 
the cloud, the sign of God’s covenant of 
peace. The period of every event is settled 
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to a moment, the instrument is provided, the 
hand is prepared. But of all the events 
which have taken place since the beginning 
of the world, the most illustrious and im- 
portant surely is that recorded in the words 
now read. ‘The moment of every child’s 
birth, is highly interesting, at least to the 
mother.—The birth of an heir, to a title, to 
an estate, to a crown, is felt by thousands, 
by regions, by empires. 

Here we have the birth the “first 
among many brethren,” of “the heir of all! 
things,” of “the Prince of the kings of the 
earth.” ‘Toward this eventful hour, time, 
from the first dawn of light, began to flow in 
one rising, swelling tide, here it came to its 
fulness, and hence it began to bend its aw 
ful course to lose itself in etern'ty again. 
Toward this, as to their common central 
point, all the powers of nature are attracted ; 
from this, as from the sun, the central heht 
of the universe, glory is in all directions 
diffused. In the birth of this wonderful 
child, all the children of men who lived’ be- 
fore, or who arose after it, have a serious, an 
everlasting concern. Is it any wonder, then, 
that by so many signs in heaven and signs 
on earth, that: by the tongues of prophets, 
the decrees of princes, the revolution of 
empires, the descent of angels, the finger of 
God should have pointed it out to mankind? 

The evangelist, at the beginning of the 
chapter, conveys us to Rome, the proud and 
puissant mistress of the world; the enslaver 
of the nations, sinking, sunk herself into sla- 
very. From what particular motive we are 
not informed, nor is it of much importance 
to determine, Augustus Cesar thought pro- 
per to issue a decree for making an exact 
enrolment of all the subjects of his vast 
empire. A vainglorious monarch, who could 
exultingly call a subjugated hemisphere his 
own, might be prompted by pride to ascer- 
tain the number of slaves destined to obey 
him. As it was the boast of this magnifi- 
cent prince that he had found Rome a city of 
bricks, and was leaving it a city of marble, 
the splendour of the capital was no doubt 
extracted out of the ruins of the provinces, 
and enrolment probably was intended to pre- 
cede taxation. However it was, and on 
whomsoever beside the decree of the em- 
 peror fell, it affected one. little, poor family in 
circumstances of singular delicacy, and fell 
upon it with uncommon severity. Behold 
the messenger of Cesar at the door of an 
. obscure carpenter at Nazareth of Galilee, 
summoning him with all his family to repair 
to his native city, to be enrolled in their pro- 
per district: and as the commandments of 
kings require haste, and do not always stoop 
to consult the feelings of the humble and the 
miserable, he must depart on a moment's 
warning, with his tender companion, now 1n 
the last week of omen poor and unpro- 
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vided, to a home from which he had been 
long exiled, and to visit kinsmen to whom 
he had become a stranger. 

But this removal was wholly ordered by 
the supreme will of Heaven. The Son of 
David, who was to re-establish his throné, 
could be born no where but m Bethlehem 
the city of David. Thus the great Ruler of 
the world had willed, and thus prophecy had 
declared. And thus Cesar was merely the 
unconscious, unintentional minister of the 
Son of Mary; furnishing a link to the chain 
of evidence respecting the truth and divine 


original of Christianity, and exhibiting an 


illustrious instance of the sovereign control 

which the great Jehovah possesses and exer- 
ises over the counsels of princes, the con- 
ulsion of nations, the fate of worlds. 

We hasten from proud Rome to humble 
Nazareth, from a haughty despot to uncom- 
plaining sufferers, from unfeeling power to 
patient submission. Behold that delicate 
woman, in the most delicate and interesting 
of all female situations, forced from home, 
constrained to undertake a painful and 
anxious journey in a condition which ren- 
dered ease, and attention, and tenderness, 
and the accommodations of. sympathy, pecu- 
liarly desirable. See her advancing by slow 
and distressing stages towards'the residence 
of her forefathers, once illustrious, but now 
fallen into decay; to the city of her ances- 
tors, but not to receive the attendance of 
royal state, not to usher into the world the 
heir of David’s throne, amidst the prayers, 
and expectations, and kind wishes of the 
myriads of Israel: no, not so much as to 
enjoy the consolation and support which even 
the poor enjoy in such a case, to deposit the 
solicitude of approaching child-birth in the 
bosom of a fond mother, or sympathizing 
friend; alas, not even to partake of the ordi- 
nary conveniences which a traveller has rea- 
son to expect, the general hospitality, and 
mercenary comforts of an inn:—but to know 
the heart of a stranger, to swallow down the 
bitterness of neglect, to feel the insult of 
the proud, and the merciless pity of the 
mean. * There was no room for them in the 
inn.” Bethlehem was crowded with guests, 
but lo, the lineal heirs of the royal house of 
Judah, in the city of David, are so uncon- 
nected, so forlorn, so friendless, that not a 
door will open to let them in, not a tongue 
say, “God relieve you” as they pass by ; and 
so poor that an apartment in the stable is all 
the accommodation which, by intreaty, or 
promise, or by presenting the face of misery, 
they are able to purchase. 

The inevitable hour, to which nature at 
once looks with hope and shrinks from with 
horror, overtakes her; and unsupported, un- 
assisted, as it should seem, she brings forth 
her first-born son; and is able at once to per- 


form the earliest duties of a mother, “ she 
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wrapped him in swaddling clothes,” and with 
the humility and resignation becoming her 
destitute condition, “ laid him in the manger,” 
leaving it to Providence to unveil its own 
secret counsels and accomplish its own gra- 
cious purposes. And thus the Saviour of 
the world entered upon that state of depres- 
sion, poverty, and suffering, which terminated 
only with his life. eR , 

But the affectingly humiliating scene in 
the stable at Bethlehem of J udah is relieved 
by the glory of the Lord shining round about 
it. That Babe neglected, unknown, despised, 
outcast of men, is declared, by the concurring 
testimony of patriarchs and prophets, of 
angels and men, by the shaking of the hea- 
vens and the earth, of the sea and the dr 
land, to be “ the Son of the Highest.” Hi 
parentage, his name, the time and place of 
his birth, the condition of his infant hours 
have all the seal of heaven upon them. For 
what end did Isaiah prophesy, Alexander 
conquer, and Augustus give laws, but to 
point out to the world the instant, the spot, 
the descent, the estate in which the Son of 
God assumed our nature, in order to enter on 
the work of our redemption? 

Preparation is making in another quarter 
of the globe, to bring a tribute of praise to 
the Redeemer of mankind. The East is 
ready to contribute its gifts, is preparing its 
gold and frankincense and myrrh to lay them 
at his feet. The wise men of distant nations, 
occupied in the study of nature, and atten- 
tive to the signs of the times, are awaked to 
inquiry by a silent but shining monitor. The 
appearance of the starry heavens was well 
known to them, they can calculate the dis- 
tances and revolutions of each little star that 
sparkles in the expanse of heaven; but ina 
moment all their science is confounded, all 
their experience is overthrown, by the ap- 
pearance of a new created light, in motion 
and at rest by a law peculiar to itself, to ful- 
fil a transitory indeed, but a most important 
purpose, and which having pointed to “ the 
place where the young child lay,” is blotted 
out of nature, and disappears for ever. 

Now none of “these things were done in 
acorner.” Christianity did not steal in up- 

the world, without warning ; all charac- 

rs and descriptions of men were called in 
to give testimony to it, and without acquaint- 
ance, concurrence, or co-operation they es- 
tablish the same truth. The eastern Magi 
on their arrival at J erusalem, and on explain- 
ing the reason of their journey thither, are 
not treated as visionaries, who dreamed of 
things that never existed, but are listened to 
and respected as reasonable men inquirine 
after important truth. The attention of 
Herod, and of all Jerusalem with him, is 
roused; that jealous and sanguinary tyrant, 
takes every precaution, sets on foot every in- 
quiry that his reigning passions could sug- 
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gest, to elucidate the case ; to secure posses- 
sion to himself, and to crush every rival.— 
He summons the chief priests and scribes of 
the people, consults them respecting the de- 
terminations of prophecy, as to the birth-place 
of the expected King of the Jews, he com- 
pares their opinion with the report of the 
wise men, and acts upon the result of that 
comparison. A coincidence of persons and 
circumstances so striking, and all relating to 
one perso d one point, must lead to the 
acknowledgment and adoration of that God, 
in whose hand are the hearts of princes, the 
deliberations of councils, the number and 
motions of all the host of heaven. “He 
telleth the number of the stars; he calleth 
them all by their names; great is our Lord 
and of great power; his understanding is 
infinite.” Augustus Cesar, Herod, the Magi, 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, the inhabitants of 
Bethlehem, of Jerusalem, all concur to give 
witness to yonder Babe laid in a manger, and 
they involuntarily assist in demonstrating the 
certainty of those things wherein ye have 
been instructed: that ye might have strong 
consolation in having fled for refuge to the 
hope set before you. 

But higher testimony still than that of the 
potentates of the earth is given to the Lord 
of glory. Angels descend with songs to 
meet him at his coming: the gloom of night 
is dispelled by celestial radiance; silence, 
well-pleased, hears the sweet melody of an- 
gelic notes chanting the glad tidings of great 
Joy, “ unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
The harmony of a thousand heavenly voices 
in chorus join to celebrate the advent of the 
Prince of Peace ; to announce toa slumber- 
ing world Him in whose light they shine, by 
whose power they are supported, in-whose 
praise they unite, to whose will they are de- 
voted. What a wonderful contrast! A de- 
serted, friendless mother, a helpless infant, a 
stable, a manger! What humiliation like 
this humiliation! A throne above the hea- 
vens, the homage of princes, the effulgence 
of a star to mark the way to his cradle, the 
adoration of the glorious host of heaven, the 
arm of the Lord revealed! What design but 
the salvation of a lost world, what event but 
the birth of a Saviour, what person but the 
Son of God, could warrant all this display of 
majesty and might? Christian, keep these 
astonishing extremes continually in sight. 
This is bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh ; “as children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he likewise himself also took part of 
the same ; verily, he took not on him the na- 
ture of angels, but the seed of Abraham. In 
all things it behoved him to be made like un- 
to his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high priest, in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of 
the people; for in that he himself hath suf 
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fered being tempted, he is able to succour 
them that are tempted.” The subject teach- 
es us, 

1. How incompetent judges we are of the 
ways and works of God. Few events if any, 
correspond to our preconceived opinions of 
them. From the glimmering that we have, 
without any light at all save the sparks of 
our own kindling, we take upon us to arrange 
and decide, and to limit the holy one of Is- 
rael. Like Naaman the Syrian, we have 
settled the mode of cure in our own mind, 
dressed it in proper parade and ceremony, 
and fall out with the prophet because the sim- 
plicity of the process confounds the airy vi- 
sion with which our imagination had amused 
itself. Not knowing the scriptures nor the 
power of God, the carnal Jews hac. dressed 
out, for Messiah the prince, a throne like 
Solomon’s, of ivory overlaid with gold, had 
placed him at the head of armies, had sur- 
rounded him with guards, had crowned him 
with laurels. When the event belied their 
groundless expectations, with Naaman they 
turned away in arage, saying, “ Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel?” ‘‘ Away with this 
man, crucify him, not this man but Barab- 
bas.” 

2. Observe here in how many instances 
God writeth vanity on all the glory of man. 
In the pride of their hearts, the princes and 
potentates here mentioned, vainly imagined 
a prostrate world to be all their own. Every 
will must bend to theirs; to their pleasure 
every power and possession must minister; 
all the while they are the mere attendants 
on the royal state of the real Prince. Their 
names are indeed some of them still had in 
remembrance but their power is annihilated, 
their consequence is swallowed up, or if any 
remain, it is derived from the relation which 
it bears to the superior, the commanding, the 
undiminished importance of Him to whom 
they gave witness, and whose state, in spite 
of themselves, they continue to suppdrt. The 
empire of Augustus speedily fell under its 
own weight, and the downfal of Rome quick- 
ly followed that of Jerusalem, and both ap- 
proved the truth, and power, and justice of 
God: while that child born, that Saviour 
given, holds undivided empire, and exercises 
unbounded sway. Eighteen centuries have 
confirmed, not shaken his authority, and time 
has discovered another hemisphere, far more 
extensive than the former, and added it to 

-hisdominion. Let usagain sing, “ His name 
shall endure for ever. His name shall be 
continued as long as the sun: and men shall 
be blessed in him; all nations shall call him 
blessed. Blessed be the Lord God, the God 
of Israel, who only doth wondrous things; 
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and let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory.” Amen and amen. 

Augustus, in the pride of his heart, and an 
abject world in flattery to him, prefixed his 
name to the age in which he lived—and let 
this piece of vanity have its scope. With 
the classical, philosophic scholar, let the Au- 
gustan age boast of a Cicero, a Virgil, a Livy, 
a Mecenas ; the humble Christian will rather 
glory in its having produced light from hea- 
ven, which eclipsed all human eloquence and 
wisdom in their highest splendour, and, re- 
signing to the schools their favourite histori- _ 
ans, orators, and poets, will rejoice in revoly- 
ing in their place the hallowed page of 
Luke, the beloved physician, and in listening 
to the fervid, native, inartificial eloquence 
of Paul of Tarsus, and above all, in attend- 
ing to the dignified wisdom which flowed 
from the lips of Him who “spake as never 
man spake.” 

3. Finally, this wonderful child born teach- 
esus the value and importance of little chil- 
dren. What human sagacity could penetrate 
the thick cloud which shrouded his nativity ? 
What but the spirit of prophecy could draw 
aside the veil which concealed his future 
eminence ? Who but a Simeon could discern 
in him the salvation of God, and foretell that 
“this child was set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel; and for a sign 
which should be spoken against?’ And 
who but He who “declareth the end from 
the beginning, and from ancient times the 
things that are not yet done, saying, My 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure ; who but He knows what the in- 
fant, now drawing its first breath, is one day 
to become? What dormant powers may 
there lie hid! Whata germ of wisdom ready 
to expand! What godlike faculties, which 
are at length to.astonish, to delight, to bless 
mankind! Watch over the expansion. The 
precious seed is sown by the hand of the 
Creator. Mark its springing: mark its pro- 
gtess. God has done his part, parent, master, 
minister, ‘see that thou dost thine. “It is not 
the will of your Father which is in hea- 
ven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” 

The next Lecture will have for its subject 
the history of the infancy and childhood of 
Jesus Christ. May he who condescended to 
become a little child for our sakes; who, as 
He “went about doing good,” encouraged 
the approach of little children, saying, “ suf- 
fer them and forbid them not to come unto 
me: for of such is the kingdom of God :” may 
he bless us with the ‘spirit of adoption, and 
endow us with the lovely simplicity, the do- 
cility, the submissiveness of little children, 
that we may enter into the kingdom of hea- 


and blessed be his glorious name for ever,! ven. Amen. 
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And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him. 
: Luks ii. 40. 


Or all the wonders presented to us in. the 
world of nature, man is the greatest wonder 
to himself. His body dust of the ground, 
and mouldering back to dust; reduced to the 
level of the beasts of the field ; but that dust 
animated with the breath of life, a living soul, 
exalted to the rank of angels, an emanation 
from God himself: In him are blended, in 
a most wonderful manner, three distinct 
kinds of life, forming one glorious individual 
formed “after the image of Him who created 
him.” As the tree in the forest impercept- 
ibly rises, increases from lowness and feeble- 
ness to statelinéss and strength, and having 
attained full maturity imperceptibly decays, 
so the feeble infant gradually increases in 
stature, changes the grovelling into the erect 
form, rears his head to the vault of heaven, 
exulting in the greatness of his strength; he 
begins to verge towards decay, he bends to 
thé ground from whence he was taken, and 
at length sinks into it again. But he is not 
like the plant rivetted to one spot, uncon- 
scious of existence, incapable of self-motion. 
With the other animals around him he feels 
himself among his fellows, he rejoices in so- 
ciety, he possesses consciousness, he is di- 
rected by motives, he aims at a determinate 
end. But he isnot, like the beasts that perish, 
impelled by instinct merely, the slave of ap- 
petite and sense. To the animal, the good- 
ness of the Creator has superadded the ra- 
tional life, the faculty of contemplating that 
great universe of which he constitutes a part 
s0 essential, the capacity of rising from the 
effect to the cause, from the work to the Au- 
thor: Man enjoys the gift of speech, whereby 
he is rendered capable of communicating his 
reflections and reasonings, of forming com- 
binations of power which awe, control, and 
direct the subject world. 

_ To mark the progress of a human being 
Is an interesting and delightful employment ; 
toobserve how the limbs acquire firmness and 
strength, how the mental powers unfold them- 
selves, and all the passions of the man, in sue- 
cession, stand confessed. See the fond mother 
bending with delight over her infant, at first 
a little pliant lump of animated clay, every 
power lying dormant save one, that of draw- 
ing its nourishment from her breast. By and 
by the eye begins to feel and follow the light, 
the slender neck strengthens and sustains the 
reclining head; the babe smiles, and the pa- 
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rent’s heart is overwhelmed with joy. Now 
he can distinguish the face of her that suckles 
him from that of a stranger, at least she flat- 
ters herself he can, while the soft murmur 
of infantine satisfaction expresses his grati- 
tude. The figure by degrees becomes erect, 
every limb is in motion, the uncertain tongue 
attempts to imitate the sounds which strike 
the opening ear, and the feet press down- 
ward to the supporting earth; tremblingly 
he totters into walking, and stammers into 
speech. The powers of recollection and 
comparing appear, the symptoms of passion 
become visible, love and aversion, desire and 
gratitude. The moral sense at length begins 
to dawn, and the man in miniature finds 
himself a limited, dependent, subject, ac- 
countable being; hence hope and fear, self 
complacency and remorse. 

Weare this evening to contemplate infancy 
and childhood in their loveliest and most at- 
tractive form, and in their most interesting 
and affecting circumstances. Look yet again 
to Bethlehem of Jhidea, and behold the no- 
thingness of human greatness ; the offspring 
of kings a stranger in his paternal city, the 
heir of David without a place where to lay 
his head, a Sovereign destitute of all things. 
When God, at the fulness of time, sent forth 
his own Son, as he was made of a woman, so 
was he “made under the law,” subjected to 
all its rites and restraints however painful 
and humiliating, and the Saviour of mankind, 
that he might fulfil all righteousness, and be- 
come a perfect pattern of obedience, first pas- 
sively submitted to every ordinance of religion, 
and then by an active and exact conformity, 
magnified the Jaw and made it honourable. 

The minuter circumstances of this period of 
our blessed Lord’s life are not left on record ; 
those excepted which relate to his public cha- 
racter and divine mission, for as to these 
Scripture is most exact and particular. Of 
the progress of his infant mind no traces re- 
main ; not a word is said even of the beauty 
of his person; though the general terms which 
the evangelists employ warrant us in think- 
ing, that never in child born of a woman did 
such early dawnings of superior wisdom ap- 
pear, that never was human form so perfect. 
The modest reserve of the historians of Jesus 
Christ, in this respect, seems to minister a 
severe reproof of the ridiculous details to be 
found, in modern biography, of infantine 
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actions and sayings, the supposed prognostics 
of future eminence and distinction. We can 
forgive a fond mother, nay love her the more 
for the amiable weakness, when we hear her 
repeat the pretty sayings, interpret the sig- 
nificant looks, and describe the wonderful 
deeds of her soul’s darling ; but it excites pity, 
if not an ungentler feeling, to be told gravely, 
from the press, of the insipid nothings which 
a great man said and did, when he was an 
ignorant and silly, perhaps a pert and petu- 
lant boy, who probably merited correction 
where he obtained praise. 

Of our divine Master weare told what was 
done to him, not what he did ; what was said 
by others concerning him, not what he said 
concerning either himself or others. And 
thus was he early an instructer of rarents to 
abstain from partial and excessive admiration 
of their children; and to little children to 
cultivate that modesty, docility, and humble- 
ness of mind, which are the real ornament 
and honour of their tender age. Behold in 
him then, parents, children, a helpless infant 
at the disposal of others. It is of importance 
to the world to know that, at the appointed 
period, the terms of the Abrahamic covenant 
were complied with ; that the name of Jesus 
was given him, according to the direction of 
the angel; that as the first-born of his mother, 
being sacred to God, he was solemnly pre- 
sented to the Lord in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem; for these things admonish us of the 
divine truth and faithfulness in keeping cove- 
nant and promise with his people, and of the 
right which he has to expect and require 
faithfulness and obedience on their part; of 
the character and offices annexed to that 
sacred, precious, and venerable name, and of 
the self-dedication which not the first-born 
only, but even all owe unto God. On the 
eighth day, then, he was circumcised, and 
named, according to the commandment, and 
on the fortieth day he was presented with the 
accustomed offering in the temple. 

Providence lays hold of-this latter‘occasion 
to procure a noble testimony to the high rank 
and character of the Sonof God. The spirit 
of prophecy had lately revived, and many in 
Jerusalem were “waiting for the consolation 
of Israel,” and considered it as near at 
hand. Of this number was a just and de- 
yout man named Simeon, to whom it was 
communicated by a special revelation, that, 
old as he was, his eyes should not be closed 
in death, til! he had seen the Lord’s Christ. 

. Heaven-directed he goes up to the temple, 
probably -to entreat the speedy accomplish- 
ment of this gracious promise at the very In- 
stant when the ceremony of the law was 
performing, and the spirit that was upon him 
instantly points to Jesus as the fulfilling of 
the word in which God had caused him to 
hope. Filled with holy joy he takes the ex- 
pected child into his arms, and lifting up his 
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eyes to heaven, blesses God, saying, ‘ Lord, 
‘now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word: for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people; a light to lighten 


the Gentiles and the glory of thy people Is- « 


rael.” He then points him out to the by- 
standers as the person spoken of by ancient 
prophecy, “ who should be set for the fall and 
rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign 
which should be spoken against ;” a predic- 
tion descriptive of the reception the Messiah 
should meet with from that world which he 


came to redeem. ‘The same important truth © 


is immediately confirmed by an ancient pro- 
phetess, who, coming in the instant Simeon 
had done speaking, gave public thanks like- 
wise unto the Lord, and “ spake of him to all 
them that looked for redemption in Jeru- 
salem.” 

Thus He, whose birthplace was determined 
many ages before, by prophetic illumination, 
whose natal hour was announced by one 
angel, and celebrated by a multitude of the 
heavenly host: to whose feet a company of 
shepherds is led, with their simple offering, 
by a voice from heaven, and to whom eastern 
sages are conducted by an extraordinary star, 
is in the most public place of resort m the 
Jewish metropolis, declared aloud, a few 
weeks after his birth, at a public religious 
service, by testimony on testimony, the ac- 
complishment of God’s great purpose of mercy 
to mankind. 

While so many illustrious personages were 


producing their concurring evidence to the\ 


truth as it is in Jesus, exalting him to endless 
honours and universal dominion, one iscruelly 
plotting his destruction. Agitated by jea- 
lousy as groundless, as it was barbarously pur- 
sued, Herod determines to crush at once this 
pretender to a throne, whom so many signal 
and splendid appearances in heaven and earth 
were striving to display in superior glory. 
To make sure of his blow, his dark remorse- 
less mind enlarges the circle of suspicion 
from a few days to two years, and from a 
single feared, hated individual, to all the male 
children of a great city. Humanity sickens 
at the thought of the dreadful tragedy of 
that day, when “in Rama a voice was heard, 
lamentation and weeping, and great mourn- 
ing, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
refusing to be comforted, because they are 
not.” By aiming at too much, the tyrant 
misses his aim altogether. The vigour of 
his pursuit exerted in one direction, confined 
to one object, might have overtaken it; but 
extending the sphere, dividing the pursuit, 
“ the captive of the mighty is taken away, and 
the prey of the terrible is delivered, for thus 
saith the Lord, I will contend with him that 
contendeth with thee.” And how was this 
deliverance effected? Providence employs 
| not extraordinary means, to fulfil its designs, 
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wantonly and unnecessarily, but makes ordi- 
nary instruments to produce mighty events. 
The bloody intention of Herod is hardly con- 
ceived in the gloomy hell of his own breast, 
than it is seen of that eye which nothing can 
escape, and no sooner is it seen than pre- 
vented. In adream, ina vision of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men Joseph is ad- 
monished of the danger which threatened the 
child’s life, and warned to shun it, by fleeing 
into Egypt. Thus at every stage of his life 
was the Saviour of mankind hated and per- 
secuted of men; thus the all-wise Ruler 
of the universe knows how to deliver, and 
finds a way to escape; thus He “ confounds 
the wisdom of the wise, and brings to nought 
the understanding of the prudent.” 
; By a strange, perhaps unaccountable di- 
rection of the supreme will, the land of 
Egypt frequently serves as an asylum to per- 
secuted goodness, protects and cherishes the 
precious seed of the church. 'Thither Abra- 
ham flees from the pressure of famine, and 
is therice dismissed with riches and honour. 
Here Joseph finds refuge from the malice of 
jealous and cruel brothers; from hence Ja- 
cob and his starving family are repeatedly 
fed. Here sprung up Moses, in times of 
extreme danger and distress; here he was 
miraculously preserved, and reared to un- 
exampled eminence and usefulness. Here 
Israel miraculously increases into a great 
nation, and from hence triumphantly departs; 
and here, finally, He whom all the rest pre- 
figured, and in whom their several glory 
- united as in their centre, sought and found 
protection from the rage of an incensed king. 
This too was ordered of Him who seeth the 
end from the beginning. He went down into 
Egypt that in his return the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, which saith, “out of Egypt have 
T called my Son.” Surely, O Lord, the wrath 
of man shall praise thee, and the remainder 
of wrath thou “shalt restrain.” 

A vail is drawn over the sojourn in Egypt, 
and it were presumption to attempt to draw 
it aside: neither is it possible exactly to as- 
certain its duration. The infamous Herod 
meanwhile paid the debt of Nature, leaving 
behind him a name loaded with the execra- 
tions of the age in which he lived, and with 
the detestation of every future generation to 
which the history of his enormities shall de- 
scend. His death was the signal of return 
to the land of Israel; but prudence suggested 
the retirement of the poor and despised town 
of Nazareth, as a residence more suitable to 
the circumstances of the times than the noise 
and hurry of a metropolis, the seat of faction 
and intrigue, or the suspiciously observed 
city of David, to which the jealous eyes of 
successive tyrants had been attracted by well 
known prophecies and by recent portents. 

As the place of Christ’s birth, so that of 
his up-bringing was prophetically marked, 
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not indeed by any particular text that ap- 
pears in the sacred code, but by its whole 
spirit and tenor, which represent him as vo- 
luntarily submitting to every species of re- 
proach and indignity ; the carpenter’s son, a 
Galilean, a Nazarene, can any good come 
out of Nazareth! It was in this obscure vil- 
lage, of a region of a conquered country, 
proverbially contemptible, that the childhood 
of Christ passed unseen, unnoticed of the 
great world; but carefully observed of an 
attentive mother, who, to the tender solici- 
tudes of that relation, was inspired with 
hopes, and animated with prospects, and torn 
with anxieties which no mother before or 
since ever could know; there this wonder- 
ful “child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom,” exhibiting unequivocal 
signs of a superior nature, without courting 
the public notice, or attracting premature 
homage; and thus humility, from the be- 
ginning and throughout, marked the charac- 
ter of the condescending friend of mankind, 
who became of no reputation, sought not 
glory of man, took on him the form of a ser- 
vant; he “strives not, nor cries, neither 
doth he lift up his voice in the streets ;” and 
from the return out of Egypt, which was 
probably not beyond his second year, up to 
the twelfth, history is entirely silent as to the 
particulars—but O how much is conveyed in 
the strong general terms employed by in- 
spiration, to impress on our hearts the disco- 
very and progress of these vailed ten years. 
May not the history of them be one of the 
precious arcana which “the Father hath 
kept in his own power,” and reserved for 
the information, wonder, and joy of an im- 
proved state of existence, when things hard 
to be understood shall be fully explained; 
and things known in part shall be unfolded in 
all their connexions and dependencies; and 
infinite intelligence shall supply all the de- 
ficiencies of human understanding. 

It was in that fameless village, and in 
those trackless years that the foundation was 
laid of a greatness which should eclipse all 
created glory; of a kingdom that should 
swallow up every other; of an enterprise 
which should extend its influence to the re- 
motest ages of eternity. 

The next Lecture will, if God permit, take 
up the next recorded period of our Saviour’s 
history, his assuming for a moment a public 
character at the age of twelve years, and his 
sliding away from it again into silence and 
retirement, till his thirtieth year, the time 
of his final manifestation unto Israel, as the 
great “Prophet that should come into the 
world.” 

Shall I degrade my subject, by saying. it 
suggests to parents many useful hints re- 
specting the early treatment of their chil- 
dren? Be as tender and attentive as you 


‘will; listen to the voice of nature and learn 
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your duty; but dream not of making a 
stranger bend the knee to your idol, perhaps 
he has an idol of his own, weak, silly, and ri- 
diculous as yours; perhaps he sees nothing 
but impertinence and imperfection, where 
you behold only grace and loveliness, and 
the more you force your Dagon upon his at- 
tention, the more hideousness and deformity 
he will discover in it. Be not eager to bring 
forward the accomplishments of your child. 
If they are worthy of being seen, your re- 
serve and the child’s modesty will give a 
glow to the colouring which will strike 
every eye and-please every heart. If they 
be trivial, why will you force a good-natured 
looker-on, to flatter your vanity at the ex- 
pense of his own judgment; or provoke a 
stern and severe one, to approve his sincerity 
and truth at the expense of your feeling and 
of your idol’s fancied importance? In private 
let the person most dear to you, be most dear 
to you; in society, the darling object, the first 
in consideration and affection, ought to be 
the last in respect of attention. 

Be not over anxious about an early crop 
from your offspring. You may have the fruit, 
it is true, by means of vehement cultivation, 
a little earlier in the season, but it savours 
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of the artificial heat that hurried it forward; 
the tree is wasted and fades before the time ; 
and at the proper season, when nature is 
clothing the vigorous plant with its golden 
harvest, the languid child of art stands life- 
less and leafless, expiring before its time. 
There is always danger from a premature 
spring, though it be in the course of nature. 
Happy is the man who can hit the temperate 
mean betwixt indecent haste and indolent 
delay. I would address a few words, to the 
same effect, to advanced childhood and early 


youth. But childhood and youth are not dis- _ 


posed to attend serious Lectures, or do not 
understand, or disbelieve, and therefore do 
not attend to them. They must be left to the 
forcible, the irresistible lessons of experience. 
I earnestly recommend them to the teaching 
of God’s good spirit. May the Son of God, 
who vouchsafed for our sake to pass through 
infancy and childhood poor, neglected, un- 
known, guard our helpless infants, direct our 
thoughtless, wayward children, counsel and 
instruct manly, matured reason, and smile 
with complacency on the hoary head, and 
make it a crown of righteousness. And to 
God in Christ be ascribed immortal praise. 
Amen. 
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Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the passover. 


And when he was 


twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem, afer the custom of the feast. And when they had fulfilled 
the days, as they returned, the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and his mother 
knew not of it. But they, supposing him to have been in the company, went.a day’s journey; and 
they sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance. And when they found him not, they turm- 
ed back again to’ Jerusalem seeking him. . And it came to pass, that after three days they found him 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions. 
And all that heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers. And when they saw him 
they were amazed: and his mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold 
thy father and [ have sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them, How isit that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business? And they understood not the saying which 
he spake unto them. And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them: buthis mother kept all these sayings in her heart. And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in fayour with God and man.—LuxKz ii. 41—52. 


Untversau Nature is progress, succession, 
and change. We observe it in every thing 
around us, we feel it in every particle of 
our own frame. But obvious as this progres- 
. sion is, in its larger portions, the minuter de- 
tails defy the closest attention of the acutest 
eye. Darkness has evidently given place to 
light; but what vigilance of inspection could 
ascertain the precise instant when night 
ceased and light began to dawn? That plant 
is palpably increased in strength and size, 
but let me hang over it the livelong day, 
with theunremitting penetration of an eagle’s 


eye, and I am incapable of catching a single 
step of the progress.. Shade melts imper- 
ceptibly into shade; the transition is made, 
but we were not aware of it; whether we 
be asleep or awake, careless or attentive, the 
great complex machine keeps in motion, per- 
forms its revolution, produces its effect.— 
The progress of man, the most perfect of 
all creatures that we are acquainted with, is 
the most interesting of all objects to man. 
If it be delightful to behold the trees of the 
forest burst into verdure, and those of the 
garden putting on their beautiful garments, 
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and changing that beauty into fruitfulness ; 
if it be pleasant to behold the springing corh 


multiply thirty, sixty, a hundred fold; to be-. 


hold ‘the flocks and herds increase—what 
must it be to behold the image of God mul- 


tiplied on the earth, the human form divine. 


rear itself toward heaven, the powers of 
thought and reason expand. 


: —____———By degrees, 
The human blossom blows; and every day, 
Seft as it rolls along, shows some new charm, 
Then infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, — 
To pour the fresh instructions o’er the mind, 
'fo breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and od fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
: ee Teomsonn Sprine, L. 1143. 





But this, like every other human delight, 
is blended with pain. Even the partiality of 
parental affection is constrained to observe 
rank and noisome weeds springing up with 
the delicate seeds of goodness; the dawning 
of reason is obscured by the clouds of folly 
and vice, and the promise of a golden har- 
vest is blighted in early spring, by late frost 
or premature heat. Before we are well 
awake to the joy of some newly discovered 
excellency, we are overwhelmed with the 
distress of perceiving some glaring imperfec- 
tion, or ungracious propensity: and where 
we love and rejoice, there also we find cause 
to lament and condemn. The spirit of God 
has seen meet to present the world with one 
perfect model, for the instruction of every 
age of human life. We have held it up in 
a state of infantine beauty, simplicity, and 
gentleness, a passive example of subjection 


to poverty, and danger, and persecution ; but 


we have seen the meanness and obscurity of 
that state relieved by the decided attention 
of eternal Providence, and by the voluntary 
homage of angels and’men. 

On returning from Egypt, Jesus was car- 
ried to the obscure village of Nazareth, and 
the vail is drawn over him till his twelfth 
year, when he was pleased to clothe himself 
for a little while with majesty, and then dis- 
appeared, till the time of his final manifesta- 
tion to the world, as the Saviour of it. The 
law obliged every male of Israel to appear 


before the Lord in the place which he had 


‘chosen to put his name there, three times 
every year, at the three great feasts of pass- 
over, pentecost, and tabernacles. This was 
evidently intended to maintain a good cor- 
respondence between all the members of 
the commonwealth, by the social intercourse, 
the innocent festivity, and the devotional ex- 
ercises which these solemnities promoted. 
Joseph and the mother of Jesus, though 
the injunction extended not to females, were 
in the habit of regularly attending the ser- 
vice of the temple on those occasions; and 
Jesus, another “ Nazarite to God from his 
mother’s womb,” accompanied them to the 
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holy place. Self-evident marks of the favour 
of heaven were already upon him. “He 
grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom.” Expressions importing uncom- 
mon comeliness of person, and superior 
powers of understanding; but in Him, as in 
other children, we behold a gradual progres- 
sion from knowledge to knowledge, as from 

stature to stature. For as nature conceals 
from us at what moment she unites the im- 

mortal mind to the mortal frame, so the Holy 

Spirit has thought proper to conceal at what 

season, and in what measure, Deity was 

pleased to unite himself to the human nature 

of the Redeemer; and let us not over-curi- 

ously seek, “to know the times and the sea- 

sons which the Father hath put in his own 

power.” Neither the lovely form, nor the 

attractive goodness, nor the excellent wis- 

dom, however, of this wonderful child, seem 

to have roused much attention, or commanded 

uncommon respect. - The world is captivated 

not by real and solid worth, but by the gaudy 

outside of showy, superficial qualities. Rank 

and riches spread a glare over the person of 

their possessor, that makes it known and re- 

membered: they add weight to his most or- 

dinary sayings, which gives them currency 

and importance; while poverty, like a bushel 

put over a candle, prevents it, however clear 

it may be, from giving its light. What car- 

nal mind can reconcile the idea of great and 

distinguished qualities with that of the car- 

penter’s sont No, “He hath no form nor 

comeliness, and when we shall see him, 

there is no beauty that we should desire 

him.” 

In those stated journeys to Jerusalem, it 
was customary for many families of the same 
neighbourhood, or of the same kindred, to 
travel incompany. The road was sweetened 
and shortened by friendly communication, 
and religion strengthened the bands of friend- 


ship and the ties of blood. Were there no 


other reason but this to press upon the heart 
the importance. of attendance on the ordi- 
nances of God’s house, that it serves to 
strengthen the bond of nature between hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, one neigh- 
bour and another, it were enough to recom- 
mend it to every one who prizes the comfort 
of the life that now is; how much more, 
when there are involved in it, all the infi- 
nitely more important interests of that which 
is to come! Happy are those societies in 
which the powers of a world to come are so 
felt, as to shed a sweetening, cheering, en- 
livening influence over present connexions, 
enjoyments, and pursuits. The solemnities 
of the feast being ended, all prepare to re- 
turn to their respective homes and their usual 
employments. Thus wisely and mercifully, 
He who knows what is in man makes devo- 
tion, labour, and rest, alternately to recom- 
mend, to relieve, and to support each other. 
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A perpetual sabbath would soon prove the 
death of religion; under uninterrupted labour 
the man would quickly sink; rest protracted 
beyond a certain bound would prove destruc- 
tive of all repose. But to the heart in which 
the love of God is shed abroad, the painful 
toil of the week is mitigated and diminished 
by the prospect of the day of sacred inter- 
mission, of heavenly communication; and 
the calm, satisfying delights of the Lord’s 
day, bestowing case on the body, and compo- 
sure on the mind, serve as a restorative 
toward undertaking and undergoing the fa- 
tigues of another week. ; ; 
The numerousness of the company which 
travelled back to Nazareth prevented its be- 
ing observed that one was wanting, anda 
complete day’s journey is performed, before 
the eagér, attentive eye of even a mother, 
misses its darling object. How is this to be 
accounted fort The whole train was a band 
of brothers, of one heart and of one soul; in 
whatever part of it the child was, behind or 
before, he was’ encompassed with friends: 
other children of twelve years old need at- 
‘tention, protection, and support, but he has 
given many unequivocal proofs of a wisdom 
capable of conducting himself. The time is 
now come that his mother herself must learn 
with whom she had to do, and to revere in 
her own son, the Son of the Highest. All 
was of God, who thus prepared the way for 
another public declaration of the great Pro- 
phet who should come into the world, and 
that not by the tongue of an archangel, nor 
by a multitude of the heavenly host, but by 
the mouth of Jesus himself; into whose lips 
grace was poured and praise perfected. It 
is easier to conceive than to describe the 
sorrow and anxiety occasioned by the dis- 
covery that Jesus was not in the train. The 
shades of night spread over the soul of a mo- 
ther the terror of evil beasts, of evil men; 
of hunger and cold, of missing the road, and 
of all the nameless apprehensions which 
solicitous parents feel for unprotected youth 
and innocence.. Nothing remains but to 
tread back their weary, anxious steps, and 
the close of the second day sees them enter 
Jerusalem, with the mixed emotions of hope 
and despondency; and another sleepless 
night succeeds the painful day. The third 
day, well knowing the zeal which he had for 
God's house, they repair betimes to the tem- 
ple: they find him; think, O mothers, with 
what astonishment and delight, in health, 
safety, and composure; and, gracious heaven! 
"how employed? “ sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking them 
-questions.” Painters and commentators seem 
to have entirely mistaken this passage of our 
Saviour’s history. They place him in the 
centre, in the chief seat, assuming authority, 
instructing gray hairs. The evangelist 
places him in the 5 seat of a pupil, a 
3 
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pattern to children of twelve, of docility, of 
humility, of meekness; carefully listening 
to the questions proposed to him by the pub- 
lic teachers, and answering with deference 
and submission, though with intelligence and 
decision; and proposing, in his turn, ques- 
tions that led to important truth and really 
useful knowledge, not such as displayed the 
acuteness of him who interrogated, or that 
aimed at exposing him of whom the answer 
was demanded. In truth, ever since I could 
read and understand the words of the histo- 
rian, I have considered this little anecdote 


of our blessed Lord, as of singular import- — 


ance in his character, as the great teacher 
of mankind. The age of twelve is an inte- 
resting crisis in human life. The rational 
soul is then shaking off the child, and emer- 
ging into the man. There is about that pe- 
riod, knowledge enough to minister fuel to 
vanity and self-conceit, but not enough to 
discern ignorance and folly; there is learn- 
ing sufficient to tease and perplex, but not 
to attract and conciliate affection. And did 
it please thee, meek and condescending Je- 
sus, to instruct that wayward season of ex- 
istence, when youth begins to feel the force 
of example, to blush at petulance, to be m- 
fluenced by honest shame and honest praise, 
that season when the heart is awake, alive 
all over to the bitterness of censure, or to the 
sweets of approbation?. Yes, and we see in 
thee with wonder and joy the happy medium 
between the firmness of conscious wisdom, 
and the forwardness of assumed superiority : 
between the meekness and gentleness which 
are the inseparable concomitants of real abi- 
lity, and the self-sufficiency which betrays 
want of talents, supporting itself by extrava- 
gance of claim. That this is the just view 
of our blessed Lord’s conduct is evident from 
the effect which it produced. You need not 
be told of the jealousy of aged and profes- 
sional men. Not a doctor in. the temple but 
would have felt and resented the mortifying 
superiority of a child, had that superiority 
been ostentatiously displayed; but his whole 
deportment excited only admiration and love ; 
his understanding was equalled only by his 
affability and condescension; he at once in- 
structs his teachers and gains their good will; 
“all that heard him were astonished at his 
understanding and answers.” 

If strangers were thus moved by a mild 
display of early, unaffected wisdom, what 
must a parent have felt, whose heart but a 
moment before was throbbing with anguish 
unutterable ?- How happy is she to acknow- 


| ledge such a son, the delight of every eye, 


the theme of every tongue. But even Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, is weak and imperfect, 
she speaks unadvisedly with her lips, she 
presumes to mingle upbraiding and reproach 
with expressions of endearment and exulta- 
tion; she has forgotten from whence she re- 
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ceived him, the character given him of the 
angel before he was conceived in the womb, 
the sacred names which he bore, the testi- 
mony which God had so repeatedly given to 
his beloved Son; she addresses him, all-wone 
derful as he was, as if he had been merely 
an ordinary child, who had thoughtlessly and 
wantonly rambled away from his parents, and 
had given them unnecessary trouble and 
pain, He whose every word, every action 
had an important meaning and design.— 
“Son,” says she, “ why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? Behold thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” And now the an- 
swer of Christ to ‘this question unfolds the 
great end which he had in view, through the 
whole transaction. It was time for him to 
assert his divine original; and the meekest 
and most submissive of all children stands 
invested with divine majesty, “ how is it that 
ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” or, as it might 
perhaps with greater propriety have been 
rendered, “ in my Father’s house.” 

What a lesson is conveyed to the world 
in this reply! Sacred. is the authority of a 
mother over a son of twelve years of age, but 
there is an authority still more sacred, of 
which a child even of that age may be sen- 
sible. When the honour of God is concerned, 
the voice of nature must be suppressed.— 
When the voice of Heaven calls, the decen- 
cies and civilities of life must give place, 
and all secondary obligations and consider- 
ations must be swallowed up of the first. 
He silently endured the reproach of being 
called the carpenter’s son by strangers, but 
his own mother must denominate him what 
he is, and What she knew him to be. But 
reproof of a parent must be insinuated, not 
brought directly forward; and here again 
the pattern is perfect; delicacy and firmness 
unite to spare the mother, yet reprove the 
offence; and whatever were the other ques- 
tions and answers of this celebrated confer- 
ence, those which are on record will remain 
an everlasting monument of the perfect union 
of wisdom and harmlessness, which distin- 
guished the Son of God from every other. 

The Sun, having shone forth in this tem- 
porary effulgence, again hid its face in clouds, 
and submitted to an eclipse of eighteen years 
longer ; He divested himself of all authority ; 
He sought not glory from man; He became 
of no reputation ; He took on him the form of 
aservant. “He went down with them, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them; and by this voluntary humiliation of 
himself, by this retreat into the shade, more 
than by ten thousand precepts and: argu- 
ments, He has inculeated the practice of hu- 
mility on his disciples. A few short words 
contain the history of many years, even so, 
holy Father, for so it seemed good ‘in thy 
sight; “ Jesus increased in wisdom and sta- 
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ture, and in favour with God and man.” Let 
us not presume to draw aside the vail which 
infinite wisdom has spread, nor seek to be 
wise above what is written, these things the 
angels desire to look into, and some of these 
things, though now they are hidden from us, 
we may be permitted to know hereafter. 

About the period of this passover, when 
Christ was showing himself in the temple 
after this extraordinary manner, as the Son 
of God, Augustus Cesar, the emperor of 
Rome, dies, and is succeeded in the throne 
by Tiberius. About six years after, Jose- 
phus, called Caiaphas, was made high priest 
of the Jews, through the partial favour of 
Valerius Gratus, the Roman governor. To- 
wards the end of the twelfth year from that 
period, Pontius Pilate was sent into Palestine 
as procurator of Judea, in the room of Vale- 
rius Gratus, and John Baptist entered on the 
exercise of his public ministry. Those names 
are now stripped of all their glory ; those sta- 
tions are now fallen into disuse, those events 
are now stripped of all their importance, save 
what they derive from the relation which 
they bear to yonder Babe in the stable, that 
child in the midst of the doctors, that gentle, 
obscure, unassuming youth of Nazareth of 
Galilee. So differently do objects weigh 
when examined by the scale of the world, 
and tried by the balance of the sanctuary. 
In the next Lecture we will proceed, if God 
permit, to the history of Christ’s baptism, and 
of the illustrious testimony then given from 
the most excellent glory to Jesus Christ, as 
God’s well-beloved Son. 

“ Letus with Mary keep all these sayings 
in our heart.” Let us, from the example of 
this pious pair, regularly attend the worship 
of God’s house, “ not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves as the manner of some is;” and 
thus shall we “ go from strength to strength” 
till we appear before God in Zion. Let us 
carefully attend to the proper mode of treat- 
ment of children, suited to age, to capacity, 
to temper, and disposition. The discipline 


adapted to childhood is by no means suited to 


a more advanced state; and when the youth 
has become a man, and “ put away childish 
things,” he must be treated as a man. It is 
of importance to know when the stimulus, 
when the bridle is to be employed. What 
would overwhelm the timid, may prove hard- 
ly a curb to the headstrong; the slow of 
speech and understanding must not be urged 
into the speed of the acute and impetuous. 
Parents rejoice in a forward display of facul- 
ties in their children; they encourage it, and 
they’ not seldom repent it. The opposite 
error is not common, and is therefore less an 
object of caution. The difficulties which 
daily ‘present themselves, in managing the 
progress of the human mind, are frequently 
insurmountable by the ordinary powers of 
man, which therefore stand in need of the il- 
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lumination of “ wisdom from above;” “ if any 
of you,” then, “lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not; and it shall be given him.” 

_ Let the young be instructed how to rise 
into eminence and distinction. Covet not, 
pursue not premature honour and applause. 
Extorted praise is gratifying neither to the 
giver nor the receiver; a free-will offering of 


approbation is “ twice blest; it blesseth him 
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that gives, and him that takes.” Meditate 
on the familiar image, which, no doubt, has 
frequently been suggested to you: honour, 
like the shadow, pursues the flier, and flies 
from the pursuer. Demand less than your 
due, and men will be disposed to give you 
the more. My young friends, “be not chil- 
dren in understanding: howbeit, in malice 
be ye children, but in understanding be 
men.” 
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Now, when all the people were baptized, it came to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, and praying, the 
heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape, like a dove, upon him, and a 
voice came from heaven, which said, Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased. And Jesus 
himself began to be about thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, which was 


the son of Eli—Luxs iii. 21—23. 


Tue declared purpose of our evangelist, in 
undertaking to write this history, is that his 
most excellent friend Theophilus, and with 
him every lover of God and truth, “ might 
know the certainty of those things wherein 
he had been instructed.” This “certainty” is 
demonstrable from the spirit which Christian- 
ity breathes, and from the external evidence 
by which its divine original was confirmed. 
The religion of Jesus Christ proves that it 
came down from heaven, from the Father of. 
lights, by the character of the great Author 
and Finisher of our faith, by the example of 
all righteousness which he set, by the purity 
and heavenly-mindedness which he displayed 
and recommended, by the labours of mercy 
and love which he performed, by the suffer- 
ings which he patiently underwent, and by 
“the glory that followed.” To these Provi- 
dence was pleased to superadd proofs that 
reach the understanding through the medium 
of sense; namely signal, supernatural, and 
frequently-repeated testimonies, exhibited in 
the presence of a cloud of witnesses, who 
produced a clear, concurring, consistent mass 
of evidence, respecting facts which fell under 
the personal observation of their own eyes 
and ears, and which were never contradicted 
nor even called in question. 

At this distance of time and place, the last 


’ mentioned species of evidence, that of exter- 


nal circumstances, must of necessity be trans- 
mitted to us through the channel of history, 
and its validity must rest on the veracity of 
the historian. The other sort of evidence is 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 
This counsel approves itself to be of God, to 


the conviction of every one who seriously 


examines it, at whatever distance of time 
and place, from its indelible characters, from 
thé universality of the field which it embraces, 
and from the glorious and godlike end at 
which it aims: in a word, from its congeni- 
ality to the feelings, to the wishes, and to the 
wants of human nature. Had no prediction 
taught the world to expect a Deliverer; had 
no miracle declared Him the great Lord of 
the Universe; had no voice from Heaven 
proclaimed Him the beloved Son of God, 
He must have stood confessed, the predicted 
Emanuel, God with us, in his compassion to 
the miserable, in his patience with the fro- 
ward, in his forbearance toward the evil and 
unthankful, in his clemency to the guilty. 
The gospel breathes “peace on earth and 
good will to men;” its unbounded liberality 
diffuses its influence over the whole world 
of mankind; its professed aim and end are to 
confer all possibly attainable happiness on 
every human being in the life which now is, 
and perfect and everlasting felicity in that 
which is to come. ‘The object which Chris- 
tianity proposes to itself is to reform, to purify, 
to exalt our fallen nature, by making us par- 
takers of a divine nature; it is to rear the 
fabric of present and everlasting blessedness 
on the solid foundation of wisdom, truth, and 
virtue. It penetrates and pervades every 
principle of our nature, and enters completely 
into the detail of human.life and conduct: it 
informs the understanding, melts the heart, 
overawes the conscience, and brings the 
trembling, guilty, helpless, desponding crea- 
tare unto God. If these are not the charac- 
ters of a Revelation from the God and Father 
of all men, what characters are sufficient to 
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produce belief? If the spirit and tendency 
of the Gospel work not conviction, the de- 
scent of an angel from heaven, or the return 
of one from the regions of the dead would be 
equally inefficacious. 

In this “doctrine according to godliness,” 
men and brethren, we behold genuine philo- 
sophy, not carelessly slumbering over fancied 

lans of improvement, not coldly suggesting 
ideas of reform, not bewildering herself in 
the peradventures of doubtful disputation, 
but. philosophy alive, awake, and in action: 
philosophy doing good and diffusing happi- 
ness, the divine philosophy which brings God 
down to dwell with men upon earth, and 
which raises men from earth to heaven. In 
its great Author we behold. not the sullen, 
supercilious recluse, looking with affected 
contempt on the weakness and ignorance of 
mankind, talking and afguing sagely, and 
effecting nothing; but the beneficent friend 
of man, mixing with society, looking with 
complacency on harmless enjoyment, stretch- 
ing forth the hand to relieve distress, with 
patience and condescension instructing the 
ignorant, outrunning the expectations and 
even the desires of the humble, and over- 
coming evil with good. At every period and, 
in every condition of life, we behold Him, a 
perfect pattern of every possible excellence. 

We have already contemplated the blessed 
Jesus in his original glory, before the world 
was, and in all the wonders of his humilia- 
tion to the level of humanity: we have be- 
held Him in all the affecting interest of in- 
fancy and childhood, born in a stable, laid in 
a manger, aimed at by the dagger of a ruf- 
fian, driven into exile, meekly retiring into 
obscurity, silently increasing in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man. 
From the age of twelve to thirty years, that 
is for more than half the period which He 
tabernacled among men, Providence has seen 
meet to withhold all traces of his history. 
Within the short space of about three years 
is comprised the detail of all the things which 
Jesus did, and taught, and suffered as the Sa- 
viour of mankind. To this eventful era we 
are now brought forward, and we enter on 
the contemplation of it with mixed emotions 
of wonder, reverence, and joy. 

Stand by, ye princes and potentates of the 
earth ; the King of kings is about to make 
his public entry. What is the consecration 
of a prelate, the coronation of an emperor, 
the voice of a trumpet, the anointing with 
oil, compared to the majesty, solemnity, and 
importance of the scene displayed on the 
banks of the Jordan! Bend your heads and 
cover your faces, “ye angels that excel in 
strength,” He whom you are all commanded 
to worship is here. Behold he cometh from 
Nazareth of Galilee, to the baptism of John: 
the greater to be baptized by the less. 
Eighteen years hast thou now passed, Jesus 
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of Nazareth! unseen, unknown, unregarded ; 
under the humble appellation of the carpen- 
ter’s son, partaking perhaps of the labours of 
his occupation, faring simply, submitting to 
authority, unmortified by subjection to pover- 
ty, neglect, and reproach ; and thus hast thou 
become a gentle and silent, but a severe re- 
prover of the restlessness of ambition, of the 
thirst of distinction, of the impetuosity of 
appetite, of impatience of restraint. The 
Saviour of the world, my friends, was pleased ° 
to pass through the successive stages of hu- 
man life, that he might sanctify and instruct 
every ageof man. He became an infant of 
days, that He might sanctify infancy, and 
stamp importance and respect upon it; he 
showed himself in the temple at the age of 
twelve, that he might sanctify, and instruct 
that more advanced period of life in the duty 
of frequenting the house of God, and of re- 
sorting to age, office, and experience for the 
lessons of wisdom. He advanced to matu- 
rity to sanctify, and instruct grown men to 
practice self-denial, self-government, to be 
content with their lot, to repress inordinate 
desire, to aim at eminence by learning to be- 
come useful. “He that believeth shall not 
make haste.” He remained thus long in the 
shade, that He might teach his disciples to 
bear obscurity and retirement, and to cease 
from premature aspiring. He emerges at 
length into the light, the season of open and 
beneficial exertion being come, that he might 
correct a spirit of indolence, irresolution, and 
affected humility; and to tell every man, 
that he is sent into the world to act an im- 
portant part, that he is entrusted with talents 
for the employment of which he is account- 
able, that God and his fellow-creatures have 
élaims upon him which he must satisfy at his 
peril. 

The approach of Jesus to Jordan is per- 
ceived and announced by the Baptist. The 
spirit which enabled Simeon to discern the 
Saviour in the person of a little child, when 
presented in the temple, now discloses to the 
eye of the Prophet, who came in the spirit 
and power of Elias, the same divine Person 
on the eve of entering upon his public 
ministry. He suspends for a moment the 
employment of teaching and baptizing ‘the 
multitude, in which he was engaged, to 
point out to them “the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
“As the people were in expectation, and all 
men mused in their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Christ or not; John answered, 
saying unto them all, I indeed baptize you 
with water; but one mightier than I cometh, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose: he shall baptize you with the Ho- 
ly Ghost and with fire.” 

John, at first, modestly declines the exer- 
cise of his office in a case so very extraor- 
dinary. Hitherto he had taught only the 
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ignorant and vicious, and baptized only 
the impure, in the view of preparing them 
to receive the blessings of the approaching 
kingdom of heaven; self-righteous Pharisees, 
unbelieving, profligate Sadducees, rapacious 
publicans, seditious, violent, and discontented 
soldiers, such were the men who came to his 
baptism. But here the application is made 
by Him “ who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners: who did no sin, nei- 
ther was guile found in his lips.” This, 
prophet as he was, confounds all the Bap- 
tist’s ideas of propriety, and he exclaims: “ [ 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” The reply of Christ unfolds 
his spirit, and conveys to us many a useful 
lesson: “Suffer it to be so now; for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousne.s.” Per- 
fect purity can suffer no contamination from 
intercourse with the unclean; the impure 
poilute each other, and the contagion spreads. 
Conformity in things innocent and lawful is 
a duty imposed by decency, kindness, and re- 
gard to peace; dissent merely for the sake 
of dissent is a mixture of pride and bigotry. 
That may be admitted under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which is not to be drawn into a 
precedent, nor established as a general rule. 
A public character is concerned to study his 
own dignity and the propriety and consisten- 
cy of his conduct. The question isnot what 
he may do, but what it becomes him to do. 
“Things lovely and of good report” must be 
thought of together with things that are 
“true, honest, just, and pure.” It became 
Him to give public testimony to the baptism 
of John, the baptism of repentance, because 
it led directly to his own mission, and to the 
kingdom which he was about to establish in 
the world. It became him to put respect on 
every institution, ceremonial as well as mo- 
ral, that had the sanction of divine authority, 
of general use, or of obvious utility. The 
ceremonial law required “ divers washings,” 
and the immersion of the body in water was 
by no means a novel practice introduced by 
John, but transmitted through the succeeding 
ages of the legal dispensation, and compli- 
ance with it our Lord considers as part of 
“the fulfilling of all righteousness,” and 
therefore as incumbent on himself, being the 
great pattern of propriety. We find him, 
on another occasion, submitting to an arbitra- 
ry imposition, that he might not seem to give 
offence, in the matter of the tribute money, 
and performing a miracle rather than show 
' disrespect to government. “ Lest we should 
offend them,” says he to Peter, “go thou to 
the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast 
opened his mouth thou shalt find a piece of 
money: that take, and give unto them for 
me and thee.” Thus he not only “ fulfii- 
led,” to an iota, “all righteousness,” pre- 
-seribed by the law, but submitted himself to 
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the “ordinance of man, for the Lord’s 
sake,” 

But there was a farther view in this so- 
lemn transaction. ‘The Messiah must be 
publicly set apart to the execution of his 
high prophetic office, and He prefers the bap- 
tism of John as the mode of performing that 
august ceremony. He passes through the 
water into the reign of Grace; the king- 
dom of heaven was now come, and such was 
his humble entry into it. But this voluntary 
descent is to be immediately followed by a 
rise into glory which eclipses all the glory 
of this world. Samuel anointed Saul with 
a vial, and afterwards David with a horn of 
material oil: the Prince “ upon the throne 
of David, of the increase of whose govern- 
ment and peace there should be no end,” is 
anointed with the Holy Spirit. The nu- 
merous and sounding titles of earthly poten- 
tates are at their inauguration, proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet; the simple title of the 
King" of kings, and Lord of lords is pro- 
claimed by a voice from heaven. The eyes 
and ears of the spectators at once bear wit- 
ness to the declaration of the Son of God. 
“Tt came to pass, that Jesus also being bap- 
tized, and praying, the heaven was opened, 
and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape, like a dove, upon him, and a ‘voice 
came from heaven which said, “ thou art my 
beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased.” 
Painters have presumed. to represent this 
descent of the Holy Ghost under the form of 
4 material dove. The descending, hovering 
motion, not the bodily shape of that bird, is 
surely all that the expression in the evange- 
lists conveys to the mind. As well might 
art attempt to paint the dazzling lustre of 
flaming fire, or the sound of the voice that 
spake, or the motion of the splendid appear- 
ance which then filled the sky, as pretend to 
givé precise and permanent form to an appa- 
rition of Deity, which, having fulfilled its 
purpose, passed away. 

Thus, Christians, was consecrated to the 
noblest work ever undertaken, the great 
« Prophet that should come into the world,” 
—“The Prince of the kings of the earth,” 
—“The Apostle and High Priest of our pro- 
fession.” God “also bearing witness, both 
with signs and wonders, and with divers mi- 
racles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost according 
to his own will.” And thus was fulfilled the 
Scripture which saith: “ There shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots : and the 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spi- 
rit of counsel and might, the spirit of know- 
ledge and of the fear of the Lord; and shall 
make him of quick understanding 1 the fear 
of the Lord; and he shall not judge after 
the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after 
the hearing of his ears : but with righteous- 
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ness shall he judge the poor, and reprove 
with equity for the meek of the earth: and 
he shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall 
he slay the wicked. And righteousness shall 
be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins.” And thus is the 
church of Christ founded upon a rock, “and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Is it unworthy of remark, that this testi- 
mony to the Son of God, from “ the excellent 
glory,” was given while he was praying ? 
“ As He prayed” also, on the mount of trans- 
figuration, a similar testimony was exhibited, 
“There came a cloud, and overshadowed 
them: and there came a voice out of the 
cloud saying, This is my beloved Son; hear 
Him.” Again, while Jesus prayed, “ Father, 
glorify thy name;” the testimony from on 
high was repeated. “Then came there a 
voice from heaven saying, I have both glori- 
fied it, and will glorify it again.” Such is 
the promptitude of intercommunication be- 
tween earth and heaven. So rapidly ascend 
the breathings of a devout spirit to the 
throne of God; ‘so swiftly descend the to- 
kens of “ good-will to men.” “The effect- 
ual, fervent prayer of a righteous man avail- 
eth much.” And if the earnest prayer of 
an Elias had power to bind up the clouds of 
heaven for years together, and to smite a 
guilty land with thirst and famine; how 
much more powerful must be the prayer of 
the great Intercessor, that “ in the wilderness 
waters may break out, and streams in the 
desert ;” that “the parched ground may be- 
come a pool, and the thirsty land springs of 
water!” Therefore also “ men ought always 
to pray and not to faint.” 

Here are the “ Three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are one.” “ Who 
can by searching find out God: who can find 
out the Almighty unto perfection?” “Who 
isable to comprehend what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge?” 

We have made no remark on the mode of 
baptism which John employed, because it 
might lead to controversy, which is unprofit- 
able, to the neglect of practical “ goodness,” 
which “is profitable unto all things.” “ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” “Why dost thou judge thy brother? 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother?” 
“Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? to his own master he standeth or 
falleth.” Let the spirit of the ordinance be 
chiefly attended to: wise and good men may 
_very innocently differ about the form. “Ttis 
the spirit that quickeneth,” the outward form 
is of secondary importance. 

Parents, have ye devoted your infant off 
spring to God, by the sprinkling with water ? 
Remember the solemn engagements which 
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you then voluntarily undertook to bring them 
up in the fear, “nurture, and admonition of 
the Lord.” Meditate frequently and seri- 
ously on the responsibility under which you 
are laid, to God, to your children, to the 
world. Your fellow-worshippers will wit- 
ness against you, if you trifle with, if you 
neglect, if you corrupt your sacred charge. 
These young ones look up to you for protec- 
tion, for instruction, for an example; they 
call upon you. to fulfil your promise in 
their behalf They ask bread of you; will 
you give them astone? They ask a fish; 
will you give them a serpent? They look 
to you for the portion of goods that falleth to 
their share; not only “the meat which pe- 
risheth, but the meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life.” If you are unfaithful they 
are undone. On the other hand, “great is 
your reward” on earth, and still greater 
“your reward in heaven,” if you are honour- 
ed to become their spiritual parents, as you 
are parents after the flesh; if, after having 
introduced them into this world of nature, 
you are made the happy instruments of in- 
troducing them into the kingdom of God; if 
you and they together are at length added 
“to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, which are written in heaven, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect,” 
through Jesus the mediator of the new co- 
venant, and the- “ blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 
Young man, thou wert in early infancy, 
by the piety of affectionate parents, baptized 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. The birth of nature 
bestowed on thee the name of thy Father 
after the flesh; when thou wert sprinkled 
with water, another name was prefixed to it, 
which continues to be thy distinctive appel- 
lation. Both were indeed imposed without 
thy consciousness or consent, but in both 
thou hast cheerfully acquiesced, perhaps they 
are a source of pride to thee. Even the ac- 
quisition of an estate will hardly induce a 
man of spirit to forego his parental designa- 
tion, but the Christian name is indelible. 
—Every time thou writest it then, every 
time thou hearest it addressed to thee, thou 
art admonished of thy dedication to God. 
Baptismal engagements rise into view. “I 
am not my own, for I am bought with a price. 
What, deny my name! What, sell it for a 
painted bauble! No, I glory in it; I will not 
permit it to be dishonoured. What my pa- 
rents did in my behalf when I was a little 
child, I now openly avow. They have done 
their part, through the help of God I will do 
mine. The name of Christ shall not be blas- 
phemed through my unworthiness. My 
brothers bear with me the common name of 
our ancestors, but IT will render my own dis- 
tinguished among many brethren. I will 
never blush at being called a. Christian.” 
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My friend, thou hast passed through the wa- 
terattheageof puberty. Baptism was thy own 
act and deed. Thou hast entered into the 
kingdom of God, consciously, deliberately. 
The vows of God are upon thee. That young 
person, made a Christian by the act of parents, 
when come to years may disallow that act, 
may renounce the name, but thou hast sub- 
scribed with thy hand unto the Lord. 

Thou hast put the yoke of Christ upon thy 
own neck, and hast assumed his burden. 
Thou hast opened thy mouth unto the Lord, 
and must not look, must not go back, Thou 
standest pledged to God and to the world to 
support the honour of the Christian name, 
“to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in ail things.” You feel and acknowledge 
the obligation ; no temptation, no compulsion 
can induce thee to retract it. Next sacra- 
mental solemnity the vow shall be renewed, 
repeated. The language of thy heart is: “I 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for 
it is the power of God unto salvation, to every 
one that believeth:” “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified 

unto me, and I unto the world.” 

If the spirit and power of the institution, 
we repeat it, are thus understood and felt, 
let a man pass through water into the pale of 
the church of Christ, or procure that privi- 
lege for his child, by the rite of aspersion as 
conscience may prescribe, and let us be 
“kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love; in honour preferring one an- 
other.” 

The evangelist, at this interval, presents 
us with the genealogical table of Christ’s 
descent from Adam downward. It brings us 
all to the common level of brethren. Through 
endless and intricate ramifications every man 
finds himself derived from one and the same 
root, “the son of Adam,-the son of God.” 
And the Christian is “ born again,” he is “a 
new creature,” being “begotten again unto 
a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
‘Christ from the dead, to an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” The law of nature binds us to each 
other as men, the law of the gospel doubles 
and strengthens the cord of love. ‘This is 
Christ’s “new commandment,” the badge of 
discipleship, “the fulfilling of the law,” “ the 
bond of perfectness.” “A new command- 
ment,” says our blessed Lord, “I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have 

_ loved’ you, that ye also love one another. By 
this shall. all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

Has God vouchsafed to give such testimo- 
ny to the son of his love? Receive it, rest 
upon it, improve it as a rule of life, as a 
source of consolation. Ye “have not followed 
cunningly devised fables, when we have 

‘made known unto you the power and coming 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” for though you 
were not “ eye-witnesses of his majesty,” you 
have “a more sure word of prophecy; 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place, un- 
til the day dawn, and the daystar arise in 
your hearts.” 

Ye call Christ “Master and Lord;” and 
ye say well, for so He is. “It became him 
to fulfil. all righteousness ;” He put respect 
on the ordinances, on the house, on the word 
of God; “leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps.” “Let the name, the 
day, the temple, the word of the Lord be 
hallowed in your eyes.” “ Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into his death? There- 
fore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death; that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead, by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life.” 

“The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape, like a dove, upon Him:” when he was 
leaving the world, and going unto the Father, 
he promised his disciples to “ give them an- 
other Comforter, to abide with them for ever; 
even the Spirit of truth.’ That Comforter 
was to teach them all things and bring all 
things to their remembrance. “« He showed 
hiniself” to them “alive after his passion, by 
many infallible proofs:” He repeated his 
promise; “ He commanded them that they 
should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait 
for the promise of the Father, which, saith 
He, ye have heard of me. For John truly 
baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, not many days hence.” 
It was accordingly fulfilled: “When the 
day of Pentecost was fully come, they were 
all with one accord in one place. And sud- 
denly there came a sound from heaven, as of 
a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as 
of fire, and it sat upon each of them: and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Thus were 
they comforted for their Master’s departure 5 
thus they received “an unction from the 
Holy One,” whereby they were set apart 
unto, and fitted for their great work; thus 
were they strengthened to begin and pursue 
a career which will be felt till time expire. 
The same Spirit is promised, and is given to 
us to “help our infirmities,” to “guide us 
into all truth,” to take what is Christ’s and 
show it unto us, to “comfort us in all our 
tribulation,” to show us things to come. We 


look not for a miraculous effusion, to enable 


us to speak with tongues, to prophecy, to 
work miracles, but we have good ground to 


ask and to hope that God will give us “ the 
spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind.” “O send out thy light and thy truth; 
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~ let them lead me, let them bring me unto 
thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles; then 
will I go unto the altar of God, unto God my 
exceeding joy.” i : ; 
Our blessed Lord entered on his public 
ministry at the age of thirty, and it was ac- 
complished within the space of little more 
than three years. Think how much was 
done in that short space. Were the things 
which Jesus did, as they stand on this record, 
and the “many other things” not recorded 
therein, to be “written every one,” such 
would be their number and their lustre, that 
they would to the world appear to be abso- 
lutely incredible, and therefore the world 
would not be disposed to receive them. 
Here we have an illustrious pattern of the 
employment, of the improvement of time. 
“J must work,” says he, “the works of Him 
that sent me, while it is day;” the duty of 
the season in its season. How ought we to 
blush at our laborious idleness, at our pom- 
pous nothings! What have we to show 
for our thirty, forty, fifty, threescore years? 
Hardly enough to furnish a decent inscrip- 
tion for a tomb-stone. Were the history of 
the most industrious. and useful life to be 
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fairly delineated, the world would have cause 
to wonder at the frequent and hideous 
chasms, the wild confusion, the indecent ra- 
pidity, the causeless delay which the detail 
would present. _What a picture then must 
the life-of the professedly idle and dissipated, 
of the profligate and vicious exhibit! All en- 
ters into the book of God’s remembrance, and 
must all come intojudgment. What precious 
time, what invaluable opportunities of doing 
and of receiving good, have been shamefully 
neglected, have been vilely cast away! 
What moment granted man without account ? 
What years are squander’d Wisdom’s debt unpaid ? 
Nieut TxHoveuts, 11. 30. 

Much is irretrievably lost. Who knows how 
little may remain? “ Now it is high time to 
awake out of sleep: the night is far-spent, 
the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. Let us walk honestly as 


‘in the day,” and“put ye on the Lord Jesus 


Christ.” ‘“ Awake thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light. See that ye walk circumspectly 
not as fools but as wise, redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil.” 
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Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilderness, 


fasted forty days and forty nights, 


to be tempted of the devil. And when he had 


he was afterward an hungered. And when the tempter came to him 


he said, If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread. But he answered and ~ 


said, It is written, 


man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
mouth of God. And the devil taketh him up into the holy 


y every word that proceedeth out of the 
city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the 


temple, and saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, he shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee; and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. Jesus said unto him, It is written again, thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God. Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain; and showeth him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them, and saith unto him, all these things will I give thee, if thow 


wilt fal] down and worship me. 


1 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, 
thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 


Satan : for it is written, 
serve. Then the devil leaveth him, and, 


behold, angels came and ministered unto him—Marruew iy. 1—11. ' 


Wonprrruz is the influence which exter- 
nal objects possess over the mind of man: 
wonderful it is to reflect how body and spirit 
act upon each other. On a simple determi- 
nation of the will, every limb is in motion, 
every nerve is exerted; and the man is burn- 
ing under the line, or freezing at the pole. 
Let the blood be transmitted with a little 
more than usual rapidity, or move a little 
more sluggishly, and all the mental faculties 
are deranged, a new world arises, every 
former idea is blotted out. 
that eye, at one time, chills me with terror, 

_ and at another it melts me into love. This 


The glance of 


note rouses me to the battle; and that 
soothes me into melancholy. Internal sereni- 
ty and depression are produced by a clearer 
or grosser state-of the air. And if we are 
thus liable to be affected by objects merely 
material, what must be the influence of mind 
upon mind! How powerful must be the 
sympathy, how prompt the communication 
of kindred spirits, intuitively perceiving and 
interchanging mutual sentiments of kind- 
ness, gratitude, or esteem! Who can con- 
ceive or explain the influence which beings 
wholly spiritual may exercise over the 
human species, creatures composed of mat- 
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ter and spirit, whose senses, whose imagina- 
tion, whose memory, whose understanding, 
all are so easily impressible ? 

Of all the faculties which spiritual beings 
possess, that of rendering themselves the 
objects of sense most of all exceeds our 
comprehension. They present a form, they 
utter, and receive, and return articulate 
sounds, and anon they are vanished into 
air, thin air. The appearance of Gabriel to 
Zacharias and to Mary, and of the multitude 
of the heavenly host to the shepherds, is a 
striking demonstration of it. We have be- 
fore us another instance of this astonishing 
faculty, in a spirit of a very different cha- 
racter, and for a very different purpose— 
Satan, the destroyer, “ foe to God and man,” 
tempting Christ in the wilderness. 

The two evangelists, who have given us 
the history of this temptation in detail, differ 
only im respect of the order of the facts 
related, that which is placed second in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, is the third’ in Luke’s, 
and that which is the second in Luke is the 
third in Matthew. We have chosen to fol- 
low the latter, because, as he was shortly 
after called to the office of apostleship, he 
probably received the history from Christ’s 
own mouth; and because the words which 
He addresses to the wicked one, in the close 
of the third temptation, according to Mat- 
thew’s statement of it, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan,” seem to have concluded the 
scene. This slight difference, however, 
serves only to confirm the authenticity of 
both historians, as it is a proof that the one 
did not copy from the other. We now pro- 
ceed to the temptation itself. 

“ And when the tempter came to him, he 
said, If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.” Attend to 
the season which he laid hold of. It was at 
the moment that he saw Jesus ready to 
faint with hunger. Attend to the place; it 
was in the wilderness, which produced 
nothing fit for food. Attend to the sugges- 
tion; it presents nothing apparently offen- 
sive. He only wishes a little seasonable 
relief to one under the pressure of the great- 
est distress, and that relief procured by 
means at once simple and innocent. The 
law had relaxed somewhat of its severity in 
favour of cases like the present, by exempt- 
ing from the punishment of theft, the person 
who had committed it only to satisfy his 
hunger. But here there was not the shadow 
of a crime; He had but to employ the power 
which he certainly possessed, and which he 
lawfully might exercise. It would be a 
demonstration of his immediate reliance on 
his heavenly Father; it would remove all 
doubt respecting the divinity of his mission. 
Who could refuse to acknowledge Him who 
was thus declared to be the Son of God? 
He himself wants only this proof, to induce; 
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him, like another Herod, to fall down and 
worship him. ; 

It is clear that the tempter, when he used 
the expression “the Son of God,” did not 
fully apprehend the import of what he said, 
that he did not mean by it to acknowledge 
the divinity of the Saviour. Had he known 
with whom he had to do, durst. he have 
undertaken to tempt and seduce him? By 
“the Son of God,” therefore, he understands 
only a prophet of distinguished rank, supe- 
rior to all others, of pre-emiment virtue and 
merit, endowed with higher gifts and powers, 
chosen and commissioned of Providence for 
the conversion and salvation of the world, 
and of consequence infinitely dear to God. 
In this persuasion his object is an attempt to 
defeat the plan of Providence, to counteract 
the measures of Heaven, and, as he had sue- 
ceeded in the seduction of the representative 
head of the human race, he entertained the 
infernal hope of prevailing also over its Re- 
storer and Redeemer. He would dive, there- 
fore, to the bottom of the character of Him, for 
whose appearance in the world such mighty 
preparation had been made, and whom a 
series of circumstances the most extraor- 
dinary had pointed out as the peculiar eare 
of Heaven. The operation of a miracle will 
one way or another serve to clear this up, 
The conversion of stones into bread appear- 
ing to him an impossibility, if Christ refuses 
to perform it, an imputation lies against his 
power; if he undertake without eftecting it, 
his divine mission is rendered questionable. 
Can he be God’s beloved Son, if he withhold 
the concurrence of omnipotence in a situa- 
tion where it is of such high importance to 
determine what he in truth is? And again, 
on the other hand, if Jesus pay any attention 
whatever to the suggestions of Satan, he 
cannot be the Son of God, for that were to 
betray ignorance of the person who accosts 
him, and of the design which he enter- 
tained. : 

Mark still farther “the depths of Satan.” 
He too, unhappily, knows what is in man: 
and he well knew what a stimulus it is to a 
mind ever so slightly tinctured with pride or 
vainglory, when placed, especially in emi- 
nence of station,-to have the power and 
authority of that station called in question, 
The temptation has, in this view, the air of 
a challenge to Christ, to support his high 
pretensions by corresponding actions, and 
thus he would draw Him into a rash, impru- 
dent, vainglorious display of his power, 
without a reason and without an end. Mira- 
cles are intended, and performed for the con- 
version of the incredulous, at least for their 
conviction, and to render them inexcusable, 
Unless this be in view, power ceases to be 
under the direction of wisdom. Accordingly 
we find, that whenever haughty, determined 
unbelievers expected or demanded a sign, it 
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Father entrusted him with his authority, to 
satisfy a malignant curiosity: and shall that 
power be lavished away, in humouring the 
obstinate and- incorrigible, which is designed 
for the instruction and confirmation of such 


~ as love and seek the truth? How, Satan call 


on Christ to work a miracle? and for what 
end? that he might believe in him? Was 
the object of his mission’to restore “angels 
who had left their first estate;” Had Christ, 
then, at the requisition of Satan, performed 
a miracle, he could have nothing in view but 
an ostentatious exhibition of the gifts com- 
mitted to him, which was all that the tempter 
wanted. 

This leads to a general observation on the 
wisdom and moderation which ever governed 
our Lord’s conduct, in this respect. As he 
never employed his power for the purposes 
of his own glory, because he sought only 
that of his heavenly Father, so he never 
exercised it to promote his own advantage ; 
charity, not self-love, dictated all his words, 
all his actions. He withdraws, he retires, 
when he meant to provide for his own safety ; 
and He remains upon the cross when infi- 
delity defied him to come down. An amiable 
view of the Son of God! In Him all power 
appears enthroned, with wisdom standing 
on the right hand, and charity on the left; 
and it is acting continually in conformity to 
their advice. How then does he escape the 
snare laid for him by the devil with such 
dexterity and artifice? By an answer art- 
lessly simple, but at the same time exactly 

ointed, and directly to-the purpose. The 
sraelites, when pressed by famine, bread 
failing them in the wilderness, were sustain- 
ed for forty years by manna falling day by 
day from heaven; God substituting in place 
of bread, the common aliment of man, a 
celestial food, denominated in Scripture 
‘“angel’s bread,” probably because it was 
prepared and dispensed by the ministration 
of angels. This gives occasion to Moses to 
observe, in recapitulating the conduct of 
Providence toward that people, “the Lord 
thy God led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove 
thee, to know. what was in thine heart, 
whether thou wouldest keep his command- 
ments or no. And he humbled thee, and 
suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with 
manna, which thou knewest not, neither did 
thy fathers know, that he might make thee 
know that man doth not live by bread only, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live.” 

Jesus was now in a situation exactly simi- 
lar to that of the Israelites, in the barren 
wilderness, conducted thither ‘by the Spirit 
of God, following the destination of divine 
Providence: hunger presses, and the demon 
urges him to find a supply by converting 
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* There is no occasion to 
have recourse to this, or to any other extra- 
ordinary, uncommanded means,” is the Sa- 
viour’s reply, “the unlimited power of my 
Father in heaven is not subjected to the 
necessity of supporting those who are follow- 
ing the leadings of his Spirit and Provi- 
dence, by bread alone; it has an infinity of 
other methods to supply their wants, to pro- 
vide for their subsistence. Knowest thou 
not what he did to the fathers in the desert, 
as I now am, and what the scripture saith 
upon the subject, “ Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God,” that is, 
through any other medium, “and by any 
other substance which he shall please to 
appoint, and to which he shall affix his bless- 
i It is thus that Jesus instructs his 
disciples to wield“the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God;” thus he con- 
founds the tempter, and, without calling him- 
self the Son of God, or proving that he was 
so by working a miracle, he satisfies himself 
with making the adversary feel it by the 
wisdom of his answer, by his confidence in 
God, and by a patient and profound submis- 
sion to his will. 

How mortifying-is the contrast between 
the perseverance of wickedness in the worst 
of causes, and the faintness and languor of 
human virtue in pursuing the best! We are 
easily discouraged, we are soon weary of 
well-doing, but the enemy of our salvation is 
indefatigable, he goeth about continually, he 
returns still to the charge. He has failed in 
his first attempt, but he is determined to 
make another. He goes ona principle but 
too strongly verified. by melancholy expe- 
rience, that every man, and in Christ he 
sees nothing yet but a man, that every man 
has his weak side, some sin that doth more 
easily beset him, some leading propensity 
that rules him at pleasure, and which makes 
interest, and reason, and conscience, and 
every thing bend to it. Let the tempter but 
find this out, and the whole man is his own. 
He finds Jesus invulnerable on the side of 
sense and vainglory; he has escaped the 
snare by the wise and seasonable application 
of Scripture ; but may not a net be woven to 
entangle him, whose cords shall be drawn 
from Scripture itself? Here, in my appre- 
hension, lies the force of the second tempta- 
tion. It is of a piece with the temptation 
which prevailed over “the man of God” who 
exclaimed against the altar which Jeroboam 
had erected, “Iam a Prophet also as thou 
art, and an angel spake unto me by the word 
of the Lord,” and the tempter flattered him- 
self it would be as readily believed, and there- 
in the deceiver deceived himself 

“Then the devil taketh him,” says the 
evangelist, “up into the holy city, that is, 
Jerusalem, and setteth him on a pinnacle of 
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the temple,” probably the summit of one of 
the porticos, which terminated in a platform, 
and were surrounded by a battlement, for the 
pinnacle of the temple properly so called, 
was inaccessible, being finished in the form 
of a dome, stuck full of sharp points gilded 
over to prevent the birds from perching upon 
it. Josephus represents these porticos, espe- 
cially that on the south, as of a height so pro- 
digious, from the depth of the valley below, 
that no head could look downward without 
becoming giddy. It was to this awful emi- 
nence that Satan was permitted to transport 
from the wilderness the Son of God, and 
there to propose to him to make experiment 
of the power, truth, and faithfulness of God, 
saying, “If thou be the Son of God, cast thy- 
self down ; for it is written, He shaii give his 
angels charge concerning thee; and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
The proposal was wild and extravagant in 
the extreme: but not less artful than ex- 
travagant. The import of it is plainly this, 
if Jesus Christ be the Son of God, must he 
not repose confidence in the promises which 
he has made, and rest assured of his constant 
care and protection? If he does not, it must 
be from a secret distrust of his power and 
goodness, from a disbelief of Scripture pro- 
mises, which were in effect to renounce his 
character as the Son of God. The design of 
the tempter is apparent: he means to destroy, 
if he can, the object of his fear and envy. 
Persuaded that a fall from such a height 
must prove fatal, and feeling his power li- 
mited to art and insinuation, he tries to in- 
spire a presumptuous confidence in heaven, 
and thus to bring to an open test what he 
really was, the beloved of God, concerning 
whom he had given his angels charge, and 
thereby terminate his own hopes, or ruin a 
tash and fallible man, like every other whom 
he had so successfully tried, and thus com- 
plete his triumph over frail humanity. 

How plausible! No miracle is so likely 
to make an impression in his favour on the 
multitude below ; and what security is equal 
to the promise of that God who cannot lie? 
Who can sufficiently admire the calmness 
and wisdom with which the insinuation is 
repelled? the promise is admitted, the secu- 

rity which it bestows is acknowledged, and 
the authority of Scripture is established. 
But Scripture is not inconsistent with itself, 
otherwise it were not the word of God: spi- 
‘ritual things must therefore be compared 
with spiritual, and it is written, “Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” A man is said 
to tempt God, when he calls for extraordinary 
and unnecessary proofs of his providential 
care, through diffidence, or to satisfy cu- 
riosity. 

Thus Israel is said to have tempted the 

Lord, when pressed by the want of water in 
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Rephidim; the supply was grafited, but the 
place was marked by a name which ex- 
pressed displeasure: “he called the name 
of the place Meribah, strife, because of the 
chiding of the children of Israel, and because 
they tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord 
among us, or not?” The same offence was 
again committed in the wilderness of Sin, 
under the pressure of hunger: “Can God 
furnish a table in the wilderness? can he 
give bread also? can he provide flesh for his 
people?” The miracle of relief was again 
interposed. “He commanded the clouds 
from above, and opened the doors of heaven— 
he rained down manna upon them to eat, 
and gave them of the corn of heaven. Man 
did eat angels’ food. He rained flesh also 
upon them as dust, and feathered fowls as the 
sand of the sea.” But it is dangerous to put 
the goodness and power of God to trial, and 
by impatience and importunity to extort the 
indulgence of a man’s own desire. God 
often withholds in love, and grants from just 
disapprobation. ‘They were not estranged 
from their lusts; but while their meat was 
yet in their mouths, the wrath of God came 
upon them.”—And for all this “they sinned 
still.” 

We have another noted instance of a man’s 
tempting his Maker, in the case of Gideon, 
the son of Joash the Abi-ezrite. He had been 
ealled from the threshing floor to fight. the 
battles of his country; “the Lord looked 
upon him, and said, Go in this thy might, and 
thou shalt save Israel from the hand of the 
Midianites: have not I sent thee?’ Gideon 
hesitates, argues, excuses himself. “ And 
the Lord said unto him, Surely I will be with 
thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites as 
one man.” This does not yet overcome his 
diffidence; he must have a sign to cure his » 
unbelief. “And he said unto him, If now I 
have found grace in thy sight, then show me 
asign that thou talkest with me. Depart 
not hence, I pray thee, until I come unto 
thee, and bring forth my present, and set it 
before thee. And he said, I will tarry until 
thou come again.” Thesign is granted. The 
offering is presented upon the rock; “then 
the angelof the Lord put forth the end of the 
staff that was in his hand, and touched the 
flesh and the unleavened cakes; and there 
rose up fire out of the rock, and consumed 
the flesh and the unleavened cakes. Then 
the angel of the Lord departed out of his 
sight.” Gideon perceives that he has pre- 
sumed too far, and begins to tremble for his 
life, but is instantly relieved from that ter- 
ror: “And the Lord said unto him, Peace be 
unto thee, fear not, thou shalt not die.” Who 
would not have deerned this proof satisfac- 
tory ? Is not incredulity now completely dis- 
armed? The champion of Israel must have 
sign upon sign. “And Gideon said unto 
God, If thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, 
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as thou hast said, behold I will put a fleece 
of wool in the floor ; and if the dew be on the 
fleece only, and it be dry upon all the earth 
beside, then shall I know that thou wilt save 
Israel by mine hand, as thou hast said. And 
it was so: for he rose up early on the mor- 
row, and thrust the fleece together, and 
wringed the dew out of the fleece, a bowl- 
full of water.” Surely the contention 1s at 
length come to an end, and the patience of 
God will be put to no further trial. Wonder, 
O heavens, and be astonished, O earth, at the 
presumption of man, and at the condescen- 
sion of God! “And Gideon said unto God, 
Let not thine anger be hot against me, and 
I will speak but this once: Let me prove, I 
pray thee, but this once with the fleece ; let 
it now be dry only upon the fleece ; and upon 
all the ground let there be dew. And God 
did so that night: for it was dry upon the 
fleece only, and there was dew on all the 
ground.” But though Deity is thus pleased 
to yield to the unreasonable demands of man, 
it ill becomes man to encroach and to pre- 
scribe. 

In our Lord’s repulsion of this temptation, 
mark the happy union which he recommends 
to his disciples; “Be ye wise as serpents, 
and harmless as doves.” Harmlessness 
brings no “railing accusation,” storms not, 
threatens not; even the adversary is not 
borne down by the weight of authority, but 
craft is confounded by wisdom. Seripture 
mutilated, perverted, misapplied, is explain- 
ed by Scripture in its purity and simplicity ; 
and the tempter is again made to feel his in- 
feriority. 

With a perseverance, however, worthy of 
a better cause, he returns to the charge. He 
has been able to make no impression on the 
side of sense, appetite, or vanity. But am- 
bition is the passion of great souls; and the 
mighty Julius had lately furnished him with 
an example of the irresistible power of that 
lust. “Tf,” said the mighty conqueror, “ jus- 
tice is to be violated, the pleasure of domi- 
neering must plead the excuse.” This 
“prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that worketh in the children of disobedience,” 
employs his permitted energies, accordingly, 
to expand a delightful prospect of the pomp 
and glory of this world, rendered still more 
alluring by contrast with the real horrors of 
the waste howling wilderness, from the sum- 
mit of one of whose sterile mountains the 
vision was displayed. Over all this glory 
Satan claims absolute and unbounded do- 
minion, and the sole right of disposal: a 
claim, alas, but too well supported by reality ; 
and of the whole he tenders an immediate 
transfer, on the easy condition of receiving 
homage for it. ‘“ Ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil” was the temptation ad- 
dressed to the first Adam, and it fatally pre- 
vailed, and mankind was undone. “ All this 
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power will Ipive, and the glory of them : 
for that is delivered unto me, and to whom- 


-soever I will I give it: If thou therefore wilt 


worship me, all shall be thine.” By this 
temptation was the second Adam assailed ; 
but it was resisted, repelled, and mankind 
was restored. “Jesus answered and said un- 
to him, Get thee behind me, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” In 
Christ’s rejection of the former temptation 
we had occasion to remark the lovely mix- 
ture of wisdom and innocence; here we have 
an equally interesting union of wisdom and 
zeal: of wisdom, in wielding “the sword of 
the spirit, which is the word of God 37 of. 
zeal in repressing with holy indignation the 
insolent assumption of the empire of the 
world, and the no less insolent demand of 
the homage and worship which are due to 
Deity alone. There isa point beyond which 
patience ceases to be a virtue, and degene- 
rates into weakness. It is particularly so, 
when the name, the day, the house, the word, 
the worship of the great Jehovah are impious- 
ly invaded and profaned. The cloven foot is 
then so apparently uncovered, that nothing 
is left but an instantaneous and abhorrent 
dissent, “Get thee hence, Satan.” Thus 
when “ the prince of this world” came, he 
found nothing in Christ; no weak part, no 
unguarded moment, no subjection to the 
frailties of that nature which he had assumed. 
The demon hears his own name, Satan, the 
adversary, pronounced by the lips of truth, 
and feels himself detected : 
Abash’d the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 


Virtue in her shape how lovely : saw, and pin’d 
His loss. PaRAbIsE Lost, iv. 846. 


Thus our Lord’s public ministry com- 
menced in unparalleled trials. Thus “ the 
Captain of our Salvation” began his glorious 
career, and was at length made “ perfect 
through suffering.” But these things were 
spoken, and done, and suffered for our sakes. 
“Christ suffered for us, leaving us an exam- 
ple that we should follow his steps.”—* For- 
asmuch as Christ hath suffered for us in the - 
flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same 
mind.””—* Beloved, think it not strange con- 
cerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto 
you: but rejoice inasmuch as ye are par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings; that, when his 
glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also 
with exceeding joy.” Draw your supplies, . 
in “ the evil day,” from the same sacred trea- 
sury. “Be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. Put on the whole ar- 
mour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
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against spiritual wickedness in high places, 
Wherefore take unto you the whole armour 
of God, that you may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done all to stand. 
Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness: and your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace; above all 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. And take the helmet of Salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God: praying always with all prayer 
and supplication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance and suppli- 
cation for all saints.” 

Good soldier of Jesus Christ, thy chief 
danger is from within. There is a ‘raitor in 
the fortress, carrying on a correspondence 
with the foe without. Let him be watched 
night and day ; let him be sacrificed without 
remorse. The moment he is subdued, the 
external enemy is stripped of his power. 
“Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.” “Be sober, be vigilant; be- 
cause your adversary, the devil, as a roaring 
lion, walketh about seeking whom he may 
devour: whom resist steadfast in the faith.” 
Thou hast a weak side; there is “a sin that 
doth easily beset” thee, and that the tempter 
knoweth full well, though it may have es- 
caped thy own penetration. Oppose to his 
cunning the wisdom which is from above, 
In a state of warfare, remember that no 
danger is slight, and no foe contemptible. 
“ Be faithful unto death,” and thou shalt re- 
ceive “a crown of life.” To him that over- 
cometh, saith the Amen, the faithful and true 
witness, will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame and am set 
down with my Father in his throne.” 

Men and brethren, we take encourage- 
ment to resist temptation not only from the 
example, but from the intercession of Jesus 
Christ. Peter was to pass through a fiery 
trial, and to be singed at least, if not scorch- 
ed in the flame. It was foreseen and fore- 
told by his compassionate Master; but he 
would not take warning ; he rushed into the 
snare and was taken, but was not left in it. 
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He was delivered, raised up again, restored, 
and his fall was blessed to the consolation 
and recovery of thousands: “ And the Lord 
said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat: but I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not; and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” “ Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken in.a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted.” And let him that has fallen, 
and hath been lifted up again, “ learn to walk 
circumspectly :” let him “ not be high-mind- 
ed, but fear ;” let him no longer trust in him- 
self, but let him “trust in the name of the 
Lord, and stay upon his God;” let him be 
merciful, as he hath obtained mercy. 

The grand tempter forced his way into a 
terrestrial paradise, into the holy city, scaled 
the pinnacle of the temple, mingled with the 
sons of God, has “transformed himself into 
an angel of light, and ever with a design to 
waste and to destroy.” But into “the para- 
dise of God,” “that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 
God, shall in no wise enter any thing that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomi- 
nation or maketh a lie.” Blessed state ! 
when there shall be no inward corruption, 
and no fear of assault from without. Fear 
not, “The God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly.” “If God be for us, 
who can be against us? Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth; who is he that condemneth? 
It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us. Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors, through him that loved us. For 
I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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And when the devil had ended all the temptation, he departed from him fora season. And Jesus returned 
"in the power of the Spirit into Galilee: and there went oui a fame of him through all the region round 


about. And he taught in their synagogues, 
he had been brought up: 


being glorified of all. 
and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on_ the sabbath day, and: 


And he came to Nazareth, where 


stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Esaias : and, when he 
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had opened the book, he found the place where it was written, the Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-heart- 
ed, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised ; to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the book, and he gave it again 
to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were fastened 
on him. And he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all 
bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. And 
they said, [s not this Joseph’s son? and he said unto them, Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, 
Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 
And he said, Verily, I say unto you, No prophet is accepted in his own country. But I tell you of 
a truth, many widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three 
years and six months, when great famine was throughout all the land: but unto none of them was 
Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city. of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. And many, lepers 
were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet; and none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman 
the Syrian. And all they in the synagogue, when they heard these things, were filled with wrath, 
and rose up and thrust him out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill, whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast him down headlong. But he, passing through the midst of them, went 
his way, and came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and taught them on the sabbath-days. And 


they were astonished at his doctrine; for his word was with power.—LuKE iv. 13—32, 


Wuen the Son of God came for the salva- 
tion. of a lost world, “verily he took not on 
him the nature of angels; but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham; he assumed not 
royal state, but, “the form of a servant;” 
his progress was marked, not by the blood of 
those who opposed themselves, but by the 


benefits which he conferred on the evil and 
~ unthankful. Subject himself to the sinless in- 


firmities of human nature, he was experimen- 
tally taught to sympathize with the weak; “in 
that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succour them that are tempt- 
ed. ‘ 

The wilderness exhibited a wonderful dis- 
play of the divine nature united to humanity, 
of the humiliation of the “man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief,” and of the*ma- 
jesty of the mighty God, who has all crea- 
tures at his disposal, and under his control. 
The “man was an hungered,” and exposed 
to temptation, and arbitrarily disposed of by 
an insolent foe: He was humbled to the 
hearing of blasphemous suggestions, and the 
bearing of cruel and unmerited insults.— 
The Divinity miraculously sustained the in- 
firmity of nature, quenched the fiery darts of 
the devil, put Satan to flight, received the 
homage and service of angels. In all he 
presented an object of admiration and love, 
and in every display of human excellence 
he exhibited a pattern for imitation. 
~ Jesus had now attained his thirtieth year. 
The Spirit of God and of glory rested on him; 

and a voice from heaven had declared his 
generation. In the solemnity and solitude 
- of a forty days’ retirement from all human 
converse, the order of his future procedure 
is settled, according to the plan of the eter- 
nal mind. Behold him then in the power of 


the Spirit, in the greatness of his strength, 


in the travail of his soul, returning from the 
desert into Galilee, to enter on his arduous 
and important undertaking. The public at- 
tention was fixed, and expectation excited by 
the singular circumstances attending his 
birth and baptism. The discerning eye of 
the Baptist saw in him “The great Prophet 
who should come into the world,” and with 





the finger he pointed him out as “the lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” His sudden disappearance after his 
baptism, and after the testimony then borne 
to him from above, must have been an occa- 
sion of some wonder, and a subject of much 
conversation, for on his return, at the end of 
the forty days, we find his fame already 
spread abroad, and a general disposition to 
receive and to hear him manifested. And 
where does he begin his career, and what 
character does he assume, and what arms 
does he employ? At Rome, the seat of em- 
pire, in the triumphant state of a conqueror, 
with his sword died in the blood of his ene= 
mies? No, in Galilee, the proverbially re- 
proachful residence of almost his whole life, 
m the humble character of a teacher of reli- 
gion, and employing only the sword of the 
Spirit which is the word of God. In this we 
behold him teaching us a generous superiori- 
ty to the little invidious distinctions of country 
and kindred, a noble contempt of the glory 
of this world, an ardent zeal for the glory of 
God, a benevolent concern for the happiness 
of men,anda just discernment of the means 
best adapted to the attainment of these 
ends. 

What a silent instructer had his childhood 
and youth been of subjection to parental au- 
thority, of contentment with a poor and 
mean condition, of holiness in all manner of 
conversation? What an interesting object 
was presented to the eye ina form so fair, 
animated by a mind so pure and exalted !— 
With what delight must the ear have hung 
upon those lips which wisdom inspired, and 
into which grace was poured! How com- 
manding, how attractive that goodness. which 
was incessantly aiming at communicating 
good to others! Is it any wonder that when 
He became the public and active instructer 
of his countrymen, he should be “ glorified 
of all?” It was probably about this period, 
that “the beginning of his miracles” he per- 
formed at Cana of Galilee, ‘and manifested 
forth his glory,” by turning water into wine, 
at the marriage solemnity of one of his re- 
lations or friends. By this he approved him- 
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elf the affectionate, condescending brother 
f mankind, and, at the same time, the great 
jord of nature, to whom all elements are 
ubject; and whereby he reproves the un- 
ending pride of affected wisdom, the un- 
omplying preciseness which refuses to par- 
ake of the harmless intercourse and enjoy- 
nents of human life, and the coldness and 
ndifference with which selfishness endea- 
fours to stifle the voice of blood, of friend- 
hip, and of natural affection. How greatly 
nust his public ministrations have been en- 
1anced and endeared by the meekness and 
rentleness of his private deportment What 
orce must divine truth, delivered in the sy- 
yagogue, have derived from the utterance of 
hat tongue which in domestic and social 
sommunication was governed by “the law 
of kindness.” 

In the mere human teacher, the profes- 
sional appearance must frequently be at va- 
fiance with the personal; a heart torn with 
. thousand anxieties, must try to conceal its 
bitterness under a serene forehead, and calm- 
ness of speech; and the unhappy man may 
be administering to others that consolation 
to which he himself is a stranger, or, what 
is infinitely worse, may be called by public 
duty to declare that truth which is his secret 


reproach and condemnation. But O how de-: 


lichtful the entertainment, when the hand 
which dispenses to others can with holy con- 
fidence take its own appropriated share! 
How dignified is the character which, in the 
closet, in the parlour, in the market place, in 
the synagogue, in the pulpit, presents but 
one and the same person, the servant of God, 
the friend of man; the respectable and amia- 
ble member of society, the kind relation, the 
agreeable neighbour, the gentle master, the 
patriotic citizen, the faithful pastor! What 
a model, in all these respects, is presented 
to the Christian minister, in the person, the 
character, and the conduct of his divine 
Master! What must have been the ineffa- 
ble charm of that divine eloquence which 
captivated every ear, every heart; which 
commanded universal admiration and ap- 
plause; and which, alas, such is the enmity 
of the carnal mind, so soon roused the vilest 
and worst of human passions in the breast of 
his neighbours and acquaintance, envy, and 
jealousy, and malice, and hatred! O how 
pleasant it is to accompany, In thought, the 
blessed Jesus from house to house; from de- 
vyotional retirement, to useful and necessary 
‘employment; from honourable employment 
to social endearment: from the pure and in- 
nocent delights of virtuous friendship, to the 
solemn and sublime exercises of public wor- 
ship; and to observe in all the changing 
scenes, the same lovely simplicity, the same 
unassuming dignity, the same unvarying 
charity and good-will! 

But the evangelist leads us from general 
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to particular ideas; and gives vivacity and 
effect to our meditations, by bringing them 
to one point of time, of place, and of expres- 
sion. Behold him then at Nazareth, where 
he had been breught up, in the synagogue, 
on the sabbath-day, according to his usual 
custom, standing up to read, unfolding the 
prophecy, the prophecy of Isaias, a remarka- 
ble prediction, and himself the subject of it; 
then closing the book, delivering it again to 
the minister, sitting down to explain and ap- 
ply what he had read ; and how pleasant it is 
to mark the emotion which every word, 
every action produced in an astonished and 
delighted audience! Every one of these 
circumstances seems to merit a few moments’ 
meditation. 

He came to Nazareth. Having visited 
other parts of Galilee, and taught in their 
synagogues, and received the cheerful homage 
which heartfelt gratitude pays to real worth ; 
having performed the duties of a benevolent 
neighbour and kind relation at Cana, rejoic- 
ing with them that rejoiced, and putting res- 
pect on the ordinance of God, the idea of 
home suggests itself, the kind affections be- 
come concentrated, the calls of nature are 
felt and obeyed. At Nazareth his mother 
dwelt; he was well aware of her maternal 
tenderness and solicitude: his forty days ab- 
sence about his “Father’s business” must 
have filled her with pain inexpressible; her 
soul was about to be pierced through with 
many a sword, whose keen point could not be 
averted; but filial affection will not suffer 
her to feel the stroke before the time; and 
what moments of ecstacy to a mother those 
must have been which passed at Nazareth in 
the house and in the synagogue, during this 
blessed interval! And what delight must it 
have been to that Son to minister to the con- 
solation of his mother! 

He came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up. The scenes in which early 
life was passed, are painted in lively colours 
on the imagination. Memory frequently 
recalls, and the heart fondly cherishes them. 
They are blended with the ideas of gaiety, 
and want of care and innocence. J think 
with rapture on the tree 
childish hand plucked the golden fruit; on 
the cooling stream whieh refreshed” the 
tongue, parched 
the flower-enamelled turf whereon I cast my — 
weary limbs; on the ascent to the house of — 
God along which my yet unconfirmed foot- 
steps accompanied my venerable grandsire 
at the hour of prayer; the note of the sum- 


moning bell is even now in mineears. The | 


feeling is natural, it is harmless, perhaps it 
may be virtuous. And is it a degradation rat 
our subject to say that we see m the history 
before us, the ingenuous, generous Nazarene, 
thinking with complacency on the particular 
spots consecrated by the recollections of 
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early piety, of friendship, and of enjoyment; 
thinking with affection, such as only the 
Son of God could feel, on the associates of 
tender years; on the relations which the 
hand of nature, on those which the wisdom 
of Providence had formed; striving in the 
maturity of thirty, to communicate to grown 
men that wisdom and happiness, which the 
unsuspecting, unenvious generosity of twelve 
delights to convey to its equal. The Saviour 
of the world is here held up in the honour- 
able, engaging, and attractive character of 
a liberal and generous townsman ; rejoicing 
in the exertion of his ripened talents, his 
improved powers, his enlarged abilities, for 
the information, improvement, and comfort 
of the friends of his youth. 

Attend to the place which he chose for 
this purpose—the place of public assembly, 
devoted to the service of God, to the con- 
veyance of useful knowledge, and to the de- 
vout association of kindred spirits, the syna- 
gogue. There is indeed no real difference 
of place, in respect of sanctity. Wherever 

_ God is worshipped “ in spirit and in truth,” 
_ there is holy ground. But man, swallowed 
__ up as he is of sense, must have the devout 
affections raised by an appeal-to the lower 
faculties of his nature: and the form and si- 
tuation of the: spot where he worships, must 
be called in to assist the mind, to promote 
the love of his fellow-worshippers, to give 
energy to kind affections, and to elevate the 
soul tothe Creator, on the wings of love to 
the creature whom he has formed after his 
own image.. To thee, blessed Jesus! the 
city and the wilderness, the mountain and 
the seashore, the temple and the upper cham- 
ber were one and the same thing; but it 
pleased thee to bea pattern of « decency and 
order,” to exemplify submission to the ordi- 
nance of God, to-walk before thy kindred 
and acquaintance in “ things which are love- 

ly and of good report.” 

The service of the synagogue was not at 
that time perfectly pure; many corruptions 
both in doctrine and practice had been in- 
troduced, but still God was worshipped there, 

and Scripture still flowed pure and uncon- 
taminated; and he will not seem to pour 
contempt on what savoured of human im- 
~ perfection, lest that which was genuine and 
divine should fall into disrepute. A virtuous 
state of society, and a pure Church are 
highly desirable ; but in order to enjoy such 
a happy order of things, a man “ must needs 
goout of the world.” All that wisdom and 
piety united can achieve, is gradually and 
temperately to ameliorate the public morals, 
-and to rectify disorders which may have crept 
into the Church. No vigilance nor sagacity 
can prevent the enemy from sowing tares 
among the wheat; but though they may be 
ever so distinguishable, they are not rudely 
and prematurely to be rooted up, “ lest, while 
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ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them.” They must “ both grow 
together until the harvest.” The holy Je- 
sus derived no taint from a disorderly syna- 
gogue and a profaned temple; but he re- 
stored the order of the synagogue, and the 
sanctity of the temple. He could contract 
no impurity by sittmg down to meat with 
publicans and sinners; and learn no hypo- 
crisy by communication with Pharisees; but 
by the wisdom and purity of his conversation 
publicans and sinners were reproved, in- 
structed and reformed, and hypocrisy stood 
detected. There is a mean, dishonourable, 
and criminal “ becoming all things to all 
men,” for the sordid purposes of self-interest, 
or the gratification of a vainglorious spirit; 
but there is likewise an honourable, manly, 
and praiseworthy accommodation to the 
wants and wishes of our fellow-creatures, 
which disinterestedly aims at their good. 
This lesson “ Paul, the servant of Jesus 
Christ,” and the most independent in spirit 
of all mankind, had been taught in the school 
“For though,” says 
he, “I be free from all men, yet have I made 
myself servant to all, that I might gain the 
more. And unto the JewsI became asa 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them 


that are under the law, as under the law, 


that I might gain them that are under the 
law; to them that are without law, as with- 
out law (being not without law to God, but 
under the law to Christ) that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak 
became I as weak, that I might gain the 
weak: I am made all things to all men, that 
I might by all means save some. And this 
Ido for the Gospel’s sake, that I might be 
partaker thereof with you.” 

Time permits not at present to proceed on 
the consideration of the other particular cir- 
cumstances attending this sacred Lecture of 
the great Teacher; such as the time when 
it was delivered—the Sabbath-day ; the 
uniformity and constancy of the practice, 
as his custom was; the attitude and exer- 
cise, he stood up for to read; the subject, a 
prediction concerning himself from the book 
of the prophet Esaias ; his commentary upon 
it, this day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears; and finally, the effect produced on his 
audience, the eyes of all them that were in 
the synagogue were fastened on him; and 
all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth. These particulars, therefore, will 
constitute the subject of our next exercise 
of this kind. We conclude the present with 
a few practical reflections. 

1. Meditate on the venerability of the 
sabbath, the day of sacred rest. It is the 
ordinance of God himself, who is represented 
in Scripture, not only as the Author of the 
institution, but as setting the example of its 
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devout observance. ‘On the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made; 
and he rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which he had made.” He made it 
~ a season of solemn contemplation: “ God 
saw every thing that he had made, and be- 
hold it was very good.” He pronounced a 
benediction upon it, and set it apart to holy 
purposes: “And God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it: because that in it he 
had rested from all his work which God 
created and made.” It is one of the natural 
measurements of time, though modern infi- 
delity has made an attempt to efface it. It 
wears a benevolent and merciful aspect to- 
ward man and beast. It is intimately and 
indissolubly connected with religion. The 
violation of the sabbath was considered, un- 
der the Mosaic dispensatior, as a flagrant 
contempt of the divine authority, and sub- 
jected the offender to the punishment of 
death. To the recular and spiritual obsery- 
ance of it, on the other hand, were annexed 
many and gracious promises. I quote only 
the following: “Ifthou turn away thy foot 
from the sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day: and call the sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable; and shalt 
honour him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words: then shalt thou delight 
thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy fa- 
ther: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it.” The substitution of the first, in place 
of the seventh day of the week, under the 
evangelical dispensation, binds more closely, 
not relaxes the obligation; and the honour 
which God has been pleased to put upon it 
is a sufficient recommendation, independent 
of the authority of human Jaws. As, on the 
contrary, the character of the persons who 
live in the open and habitual neglect or pro- 
fanation of it, is the reverse of a recommend- 
ation to every man of sense, decency, and 
virtue. But, ? 

2. Take care not to sink the spirit in the 
letter of the ordinance. It is a day of rest, 
but idleness and rest are very different things. 
The mental composure and repose of the 
man infinitely transcend the listless inaction 
of the brute. The body of the man indeed 

‘rests from the painful ‘toil of the week, and 
his mind from its perplexing cares. But this 
is perfectly consistent with vigorous bodily 
exertion, and with intenseness of mental ap- 
plication. The feet, the hands, the eye, the 
tongue, may all be actively employed in 
rendering. unto God a “ reasonable service.” 
The superior powers of the soul may be in 
an ascending motion, up to “ the Father of 
lights ;” and in a progressive motion, toward 
the “ rest which remaineth to the people of 
3U 
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d.” The lips of the wise and good may 
be devoted to the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, and the ear of the willing and obe- 
dient may drink in the doctrines of truth, 
and the obligations of duty. This mutual 
interchange of kind offices will produce an 
interchange of kind affections. Good-will 
among men will be preserved and promoted. 
The bands of Nature will be strengthened 
by those of religion. To worship in one 
temple will become a bond of union among 
brethren, and will extinguish the coal of 
animosity; and thus “ godliness will be 
found profitable unto all things,” and will 
exert a happy influence over “ the life which 
now is,” while it embraces “ the promise 
of that which is to come.” 

3. Conformity in things of inferior or of 
no moment, is a duty which we owe both to 
ourselves and to others; to ourselves, because 
it is the mark of a gracious and condescend- 
ing character; to others, because every man 
has a title to deference and respect, in mat- 
ters where another man’s conscience is not 
concerned. Sourness and incompliance 
no: part of the Spirit of Christ. Never 
less, many who bear that name discover 
tenaciousness of trifles, a bigotry of self 
opinion, inconsistent not only with the Chris- 
tian temper, but with good sense and good 
manners. This moroseness of disposition 
levels all distinctions, and affixes the same 
idea of criminality to an enormous offence 
and adherence to a harmless form of ceremo- 
ny. With a man of this description, “ He 
that killeth an ox, is as if he slew a man: he 
that sacrificeth a lamb, asif he cut off a dog’s 
neck; he that offereth an oblation, as if he 
offered swine’s blood; he that burneth in- 
cense, as if he blessed an idol.” Difference 
of opinion among men is part of the plan of 
a wise Providence. It affords exercise to 
human faculties; it expands a field for the 
display of mutual forbearance; it isa strik- . 
ing manifestation of the variety of the 
works of God. He who will yield no point, 
however insignificant, has no reason to ex- 
pect that his punctilio should be regarded. 
Were the whole world of this ungainly, un- 
tractable, uncomplying nature, society woul 
present a perpetual and universal strife of 
contradictory feelings, humours and interests. 
The rule of the Gospel is in this case, as in 
every other, absolute: “All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them: for this is the law and 
the prophets.” Indeed the great prophet ear- 
ries the spirit of his religion much. farther: 
“T say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak aiso. 
And whosoever ry ate thee to go a 
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mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
asketh thee ; and from him that would bor- 
row of thee turn not thou away.” __ 

4, Watch and seize every promising op- 
portunity of doing good; and such occur every 
day that we live. Have we not the poor al- 
ways withus? Might not the crumbs which 
fall from that table be given to feed many 
starving mouths? Do we not live in contact 
with ignorance and vice, with misery and 
disease? And is it in our power to grant no 
relief, not so muchas “a cup of cold water?” 
It is truly humbling to reflect how means 
and occasions of being useful to the bodies 
and to the souls of men, and of promoting 
our own highest interests, have been care- 
lessly neglected, or deliberately abused. 
Judgment to come, however, sets the mat- 
ter in a very serious light: “I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me no meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I wasa 
stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and 
ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and 

eo ee me not.” “ Verily, I say unto you, 

inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
Of these, ye did it not to me.” 

__But this direction too must be accompani- 
ed with acaution. “Let not your good be 

evil spoken of.” “Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you.” 
There is an officiousness of perhaps well- 
meaning goodness, which sometimes disdains 
to weigh the circumstances of times, places, 
and persons; which will introduce certain 
topics out of, as well'as in season, to the grief 
of the more prudently serious, the disgust of 
the lukewarm, and the mirth of the profane. 
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“A word spoken in due season, how good is 
it!” “A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver. As an earring of 
gold, and an ornament of fine gold, so isa wise 
reprover upon an obedient ear.” Finally, 

5. Bring forth “ things new and old,” from 
the inexhaustible stores of Scripture. From 
this sacred repository our blessed Lord de- 
rived arguments to silence and confound the 
adversary, and a subject of instruction for 
the men of Nazareth. From the same pre- 
cious treasury, from those “wells of salya- 
tion,” the faithful of every age have drawn 
the waters of consolation, to support and re- 
fresh them under every. pressure of distress, 
to counteract the bitterness of death, and to 
enjoy a foretaste of the “ pure river of water 
of life, proceeding out of the throne of God, 
and of the Lamb.” “Jesusanswered and said,” 
to the woman of Samaria, at Jacob’s well, 
“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing 
up’ into everlasting life;” and “all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness ; 
that the man of God may be perfect, tho- 
roughly furnished unto all good works.” 
Therefore, “search the Scriptures ;” ‘as 
Christ hath commanded, “for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life: and they are 
they which testify of me.” Ye “ have Moses 
and the prophets;” ye have Christ and his 
apostles; hear them. If men reject their 
testimony, “neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” 
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And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and, as his custom was, he went into the syna- 


gogue on the sabbath-day, and stood up for to read. 
prophet Esaias: and when he had opened the book, he found the 


of the Lo 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
to set at liberty them that are bruised 
book, and gave it again to the minister, 


ears. And all bare him 
mouth.—LukE iv. 16—29, 


We read, in the history of the patriarchal 
ages, of an illustrious personage who ex- 
ercised at once the functions of a priest and 
of a sovereign; Melchizedec, « King of Sa- 
lem, and priest of the Most High God.” He, 
whom this venerable person thus early re- 
presented to the world, united to these two 


And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
place where it was written, The Spirit 


rd is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hathsent me 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
4 and sat down. 
Bogue were fastened on ‘him. And he began to say unto 


sight to the blind, 
And he closed the 
And the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 


witness, and wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his 


characters, a third, less splendid indeed, but 
not less important, that of a teacher and in- 
structer of mankind; and thus He became all 
that a guilty, enslaved, ignorant world stood 
in need of. In the blessed Jesus, O wretched 
man, thou beholdest the great High Priest 
of thy profession, who hath, by one offering, 
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one victim, one blood, procured the remission 
of all thy offences; the Prince of the kings 
of the earth, who has broken asunder the 
bands of thy yoke, and asserted thee into the 
* glorious liberty of the sons of God 3” and 
the great, the unerring Teacher sent from 
God, who spake as never man spake, whose 
lessons make men wise unto salvation. 

As the Sovereign and Lord of Nature we 
have-seen him exercising dominion over the 

- powers of the worlds visible and invisible, 
putting Satan to flight by a word, receiving 
the homage and ministrations of angels. As 
an High Priest, “after the order of Melchi- 
zedec,” we shall in the progress of this his- 
tory behold him offering himself, once for all, 
“a sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour unto 
God.” We are this evening to sit at his feet, 
and to listen to him in his hunbler and more 
familiar character of the meek, patient, and 
condescending instructer of the weak, the 
ignorant, and the prejudiced. And, O may 
the gracious words which proceed from his 
mouth not only excite our wonder, but pene- 
trate and melt our hearts, kindle our repent- 
ings together, and put all that remains of 
our existence under the dominicn of love. 

His first labours of affection were bestow- 
ed upon his kindred and acquaintance, they 
were consecrated to the improvement of the 
companions and friends of early life. He 
had hitherto taught them by example, he 
now teaches them out of the written word. 
Had he been covetous of fame or of honour, 
he would surely have chosen another theatre 
on which to display his superior powers, for 
he well knew that no prophet is accepted in 
his own country. He well knew that emi- 
nent excellency excites envy, that envy pro- 
duces malignity, and that malice prompts 
to evil speaking. .But regard to his own 
interest and ease is lost in compassion to 
others, and the love of reputation with men 
reverently bends to zeal for the glory of Gad. 
Every circumstance of the scene before us is 
interesting and instructive. 

We have in the preceding’ Lecture ad- 
verted to those of place, it was “in Galilee 
at Nazareth where He had been brought 
up,” and “in the synagogue.” Attend now 
to the season, it was on the sabbath-day. As 
to the pure all places, so all times are pure, 
yet to man, weak and imperfect as he is, dis- 
tinction of both time and place is important 
and necessary. Show me a man who is 
habitually and uniformly that in the world, 
which decency obliges him to appear to be 
in the house of God, and I shall not presume 
to condemn him, though he frequent not the 
temple; although such an one is of all others 
the least likely to desert it. Show me the 
man whose every day is a day of order, of 
piety, of mercy, and of good works, and such 
an one shall, for me, spend the seventh day 
in what manner he will; though such an one 
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is of all others the most likely to put respect 


on the ordinance of God. Who of all those, 
who are born of a woman, stood least in need 
of the influence and assistance of sacred edi- 
fices and seasons? He whose conversation 
was continually in heaven, whose “ meat and 
drink it was to do the will of his heavenly 
Father,” who never lost sight, for a moment, 
of the great end of his mission. And who 
was so regular in his attendance on the ex- 
ercises of religious worship; who was so 
exact in the observance of every institution 
that was stamped with marks of divine au- 
thority ? 

The sabbath is an ordinance of mercy, de- 
signed by Him who “preserveth man and 
beast,” to be an interruption of painful toil, 
a restorer of exhausted nature, a season of 
repose ; but in perfect consistency with this, 
it is a season of mental exertion of bene- 
ficence; of devout contemplation, of virtuous, 
social intercourse. But the observance of the 
sabbath had, when our Saviour came into the — 
world, degenerated into a narrow anda 
velling superstition, which separated from it 
every idea of mercy and good-will to men, 
and the spirit was sunk in the letter. It 
therefore became this great Teacher, to 
restore the institution to its primitive design 
and use, and to guard mankind equally against 
the extremes of superstition, on the one hand, 
and of profanity on the other: and this he 
does with a wisdom, a delicacy, and a dignity 
peculiar to himself. Who can think slightly 
of what he treated with respect? Who dares 
to violate what he observed as “the holy of 
the Lord and honourable?” And who again 
can think he is doing honour to God by ex- 
pressing indifference, unkindness, and want 
of sympathy to men? He who attended the 
synagogue, who read and expounded the 
Scriptures on the sabbath; on the sabbath 
also restored the withered hand, defended 
his disciples from the charge of profanation, 
displayed the character of the sovereign 
Lord of the sabbath, as preferring mercy to 
sacrifice, and as having instituted “the sab- 
bath for man, and not man for the sabbath.” 

Observe farther, the evangelist takes care 
to inform us that Christ’s attendance on the 
services of the synagogue and the sabbath 
was not merely accidental or occasional, but 
habitual and stated: as his custom was. 
What we do according to no fixed rule, we 
do feebly and confusedly. What we do sel- 
dom, we do with reluctance and dislike ; and 
from dislike the natural transition is to total 
omission. On the contrary, what is subject- 
ed to rule is done accurately and efficiently ; 
what we do habitually, we do with ease and 
delight ; for custom, says the proverb, and 
with much truth, is a second nature. The 
Saviour of the world, accordingly, vouchsafed 
to become an example here also, as of every 
thing else that is wise and good; He was a 
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pattern of regular, orderly conduct; from his 
childhood, and upward. He wasa silent in- 
structer of the successive stages of rising 
existence, in docility, in contentment, in sub- 
mission, in regularity. 

Let no one tell me that it is useless to ha- 
bituate children betimes to the forms of devo- 
tion; to the observance of institutions whose 
meaning and intention they do not fully com- 
prehend : to restraints which to them appear 
harsh and unreasonable. It is a great thing, 
indeed it is every thing, to be under the go- 
vernment of innocent or praiseworthy cus- 
toms: to be inured to the laws of order; to 
be prepared for thinking for themselves, and 
for having their sentiments heard and attend- 
ed to, by learning to pay respect to the 
understanding, to the opinions, and to the 
experience of others. Think with what holy 
indignation, He, whose name we be ar, would 
have listened to a proposal to violate his cus- 

_tom, and to make the hour of the devotions 
fh, the synagogue, the hour of walking into 
i rnfields ! 
> - e historian is here singularly minute, 

nd gives wonderful vivacity to his repre- 
ntation, by going into a detail of particulars. 
: mong these, we Must advert to his posture 
and attitude, when employed in reading to 
the people the word of God. He stood up for 
to read. Nature seems to point this out as 
an attitude of reverence and respect. Since 
the days of Abraham, who stood up and bowed 
himself before the people of the land wherein 
he dwelt, the wise, the benevolent, and the 
courteous have employed it as an expression 
of regard to superior sanctity, power, majes- 
ty, or multitude. Posture is, in itself, still 
more indifferent than time or place; but no- 
thing is indifferent in the eyes of true wisdom, 
by which the interests of either human vir- 
tue or felicity can be affected. Truth is the 
same whether delivered in an erect or a re- 
cumbent posture. But in matters of this 
sort, what says common practice? Will 
my compliance conciliate affection, procure 
attention, give force to what is said? Then 
I will cheerfully conform. Will my singu- 
larity give offence, will it awaken prejudice, 
will it injure the cause I mean to promote ? 
Then I will not affect singularity ; [ will not 
be uncomplying nor unkind; and I will dis- 
sent only where conscience is concerned, 
and where compliance would be criminal. 

How melancholy it is to reflect, on the 
talents which have been perverted, on the 
time which has been wasted, but that is com- 
paratively nothing, on the angry spirits 
which have been excited, on the oceans of 
blood which have been spilt, in determin- 
ing whether standing, sitting, or kneeling ; 
whether this or the other unessential circum. 
stance were most adapted to the nature of 
things, or most conformable to the will, or 
conducive to the glory, of the Creator. In 
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this too, therefore, I consider the example of 
Christ as intelligible, decided, and instrue- 
tive. 

He “stood up to read.” Happily for the - 
world, its information, and instruction in ~ 
matters of everlasting moment were not en- 
trusted to the uncertainty, the changeable- 
ness, and the corruptibility of oral tradition. 
He who bestowed on man the gift of speech, 
for the mutual communication of thought, 
gave likewise the pattern of permanent 
speech, by means of writing; by which 
thought is transmitted from region to region, 
from generation to generation, unsophiscated, 
unimpaired. Hence the events which Moses 
recorded, and which Isaiah predicted, the 
precepts of the Law and the promises of the 
Gospel, descend from age to age in equal 
purity, weight, and measure: and the son 
sees, reads, and apprehends the selfsame 
truth which was the light and joy of his pro- 
And what must it have been to 
hear the sublime and pathetic strains of Isa- 
iah pronounced by the tongue of Him who 
formed the ear for the perception of melodi- 
ous sounds, the mouth to utter them, and the 
heart to receive the impression of sacred and 
interesting truth! We may judge of it from 
the mute attention with which he was heard, 
and from the wonder expressed, after he had 
finished, “at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth.” 

It would appear that it was not only “his 
custom” to attend the synagogue, but to per- 
form the office of public reader to the assem- 
bly. For the proper minister delivers to 
Him, as to the acknowledged conductor of 
this part of the service, that portion of the 
Sacred Code which either order prescribed, 
or which his selection called for, or to which 
Providence specially directed; and he re- 
ceived it from Him again to be deposited in 
its place. And whether indeed did Provi- 
dence, independent of human design or fore- 
sight, by a special interposition unfold the 
particular passage from ancient prophecy ; 
or did his own choice select it as peculiarly 
applicable to the occasion? In either case, 
what portion of the Old Testament Scriptures 
is more emphatically descriptive’ of his per- 
son, character, and divine mission?’ And 
what can be so worthy of our most deep and 
serious attention, whether we consider the 
infinite and everlasting moment of the- sub- 
ject, the interest which we have in it, or the 
affecting correspondence of the event with 
the prediction, of the prophet with his object. 

The prophecy holds up to view a person 
of the most distinguished eminence, conse- 
crated in the most. extraordinary manner, to 
the execution of the most generous, merciful, 
and benevolent purposes, and in language 
the most powerful and pathetic. It is the 
anointed of the Lord God, his Holy One, who 
alone could without presumption undertake, 
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and triumphantly accomplish, the work of 
redemption, and could unfold that “ great 
mystery of Godliness” which angels desire to 
look into: who was set apart from everlast- 
ing to this high destination, who was gra- 
dually revealed, and in the fulness of time, 
sent to be the salvation of God to all the ends 
of the earth, Who was anointed, not as 
Aaron to the priesthood, and David to the 
sovereignty, by a material -oil of exquisite 
odour and costly price, but by the effusion of 
the Spirit, the Spirit of power, of wisdom, of 
holiness, which rested upon him without 
measure; and which was bestowed upon 
him, for what purpose? with Moses to hum- 
ble the pride, and crush the power of Egypt? 
or with Cyrus, “to subdue nations, to loose 
the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two-leaved gates, to make the crooked places 
straight, to break in pieces the gates of brass, 
and cut in sunder the bars of iron ;” to exe- 
cute the righteous judgment of the Eternal 
on rebellion, presumption, and disobedience ; 
to condemn and to destroy? No, when this 
mighty One cometh, armed with power, 
anointed with the Spirit; it is to dispense 
grace, to diffuse happiness, to relieve the 
miserable. 

“ He hath anointed me to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor.” The poor are, with the 
great of the earth, the objects of neglect, 
and contempt, and oppression. In the dic- 
tionary of the world, rich means respectable, 
powerful, and important: and poverty is 
equivalent to wretchedness, meanness, despi- 
cability. But the dispensation of grace by 
the gospel inverts this order ; it affixes a dif- 
ferent, indeed an opposite meaning to words, 
it raises into consequence what was lightly 
esteemed, and it hurls pride down to the 
ground. It “puts down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalteth them of low degree.” 
Ys it poverty of condition? That is no bar 
against the admission of the consolations of 
Christianity ; that is no disqualification for 
enjoying the rights of citizenship of the king- 
dom of heaven; that implies no exclusion from 
the glorious “ privileges of the sons of God ;” 
that implies neither sin nor shame. _ Is it po- 
verty of spirit? It is the creature’s highest 
glory; it is the Redeemer’s brightest and 
most perfect image; it is the soul’s prepara- 
tion for the kingdom of heayen. To the one 
and to the other is the anointed of the Lord 
sent to preach the gospel ; to the poor in this 
-world, that they may learn to be sobermind- 
ed, patient, and content; not envying nor 
grieving at the good of others, but laying up 
for themselves “treasures in heaven ;” look- 
ing for “another country,” for “a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God :”—1o the poor in spirit, that they may 
“ grow in grace,” that they may “ contem- 
plate and follow their pattern more closely, 
learning of him daily to be “ meek and lowly 
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in heart, that they may find rest to their 
souls.” 

“ He hath sent me to heal the broken-heart- 
ed.” Gracious office! divine Physician! 

hou only art equal tothe task. “ The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness ;” the ill admits 
of no cure; the officious consolation of" the 
creature only irritates the wound ; time itself 
brings no relief. But behold, here, not a 
temporary relief, but a lasting cure ; not the 
transient spirit and calm of a stupifying 
opiate, but the solid support of wholesome 
food, and the refreshing balm of wholesome 
rest. An insnaring, persecuting world, 
mourner in Zion, disturbs thy peace, and 
breaks thy heart; but He hath said “be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
“Tn the world ye shall have tribulation, but 
in me ye shall have peace.” In the bitter- 
ness of ae thou criest out, “ O wretch- 


dan 


ed man that Lam! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?’—Trembling, sink- 
ing creature, speak peace to thy soul, “1 
turn to thy rest,” “ there is no condemnati 
to them that are in Christ Jesus; it is rod 
that justifieth ; who is he that condemneth?” 
To preach deliverance to the captive 
Bondage, slavery, captivity are hap 
known to us only by the name, or in ide 
We are more than Abraham’s children; ou 
father’s contended for liberty, Heaven grant- 
ed it, and we enjoy it. But ah! our country | 
is but a speck on the globe; our population 
is but a handful of men. And alas, even in 
our own country there is captivity. How 
many among us “ wax poor and fall into de- 
cay,” and that not from profligacy and pro- 
digality alone? - The creditor cometh, and 
there is nothing to give him. The loss of 
liberty is the consequence : the evil becomes 
worse and worse. He who entered within 
the walls of a prison unfortunate only, con- 
tinues there under a total incapacity of 
shaking off calamity. What was at first the 
pressure of debt, imperceptibly changes into + 
an intolerable load of vice, from which a 
miracle of grace alone can deliver. How 
many thousands of our fellow-subjects are in 
this unhappy, this almost hopeless condition ! 
But liberty may exist even in a dungeon. If 
the prisoner carries with him into confine- 
ment the “spirit of adoption,” he is already ~ 
delivered from bondage. No bolts, nor bars, 
nor fetters of iron can restrain the heaven- 
born mind; he can look up and “ cry, Abba, 
Father!” “He that is called in the Lord, 
being a slave, is the Lord’s freeman.” “If 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” Paul in bonds, a prisoner in the » 
cause of Jesus Christ, possesses a nobly free 
and independent spirit. Galled with “many 
stripes ;” “thrust into the inner prison” at 
Philippi, with Silas his companion in tribula- 
tion, “their feet made fast in the stocks,” 
they enjoy liberty of access to the throne of 
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of vision after the organ is destroyed ; but to 
be reduced to mourn with the poet in these 
affecting strains: : 


Grace. “At midnight they prayed, and sang 
praises unto God.” Thus “ the Lord looseth 
the prisoners,” and thus the Anointed is 
“sent to preach,” and to give “ deliverance 
to the captives.” ; 

But what, in respect either of multitude or 
of misery, are imprisoned debtors, or even 
felons lying under the rod of the law, com- 
pared to the voluntarily enslaved? “ Who- 
soever committeth sin is the slave of sin.” 
And what blindness is like wilful blindness, 
and what servitude so hopeless, so inglorious 
as that into which a man degrades himself? 
It is some alleviation of the depression of a 
servile estate, that the master is honourable, 
and that the service required is neither 
humiliating nor severe: but O how mortify- 
ing the reflection of being in subjection to an 
unfeeling monster, to a capricious tyrant, to 
a contemptible groundling! And such is 
every slave to irreoular a petite) whether it 

A ies lust of ‘fs AG ot the lust of the 
eyes, or the pride of life.” Such dream that 
th re following their own will, but in 
: truth they “are led captive by Satan at his 
will:” and “the wages of sin is death.” To 
deliver from this most inglorious, this fatal 
Bea! thra dom, then, is the object of Christ’s mis- 
sion. What, Britons, glory, and well you 
may, in your civil liberties! and willingly 
assume the yoke of a paltry interest, of a 
- grovelling propensity which you are ashamed 
toavow! What, make it your boast that the 
moment the ill-fated African breathes British 
air he becomes free ; and continue deliberate- 
ly to “ fulfil the desires of the flesh and of 
the mind,” which “ war against the soul!” 
Great Deliverer, exert thy power, display 
thy grace; “open their eyes, turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified.” 

“He hath sent me—for the recovering of 
sight to the blind.’ On what numberless, 
and what delicate hinges does human com- 
fort turn! Who can describe « the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to?” Were 
the kindness of Nature or the care of Provi- 
dence to be suspended but for a day, into 
what a lazar-house would the world be in- 
stantly transformed! The defect of a nail 
of a little finger is a blemish in organization, 
but a blemish which nature seldom permits ; 
how much less a deficiency of one of the 
nobler parts, or a disarrangement of the whole 
system! ‘ But that the works of God should 
be made manifest,” a “ man is blind from his 
birth ;” and another loses “ the precious trea- 
sure of his eyesight.” Of the two, the latter 
surely is the greater evil. We cannot re- 
gret what we have hardly an idea of, what 
we never possessed, and to which we become 
perfectly reconciled before we are conscious 
of existence. But to recollect the pleasures 








































With the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine: 
But cloud instead, and ever during dark 
Surrounds me! from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expung’d and ras’d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out! 

ParRapise Lost, iii. 40, &c. 


This is “darkness which may be felt.” 
In representing, accordingly, the deplorable 
state of the world under the image of blind- 
ness, a state of ignorance, guilt, and wretch- 
edness; and in representing the correspon- 
dent office and work of the Redeemer, that 
blindness is not described as an original and 
radical defect of sight, but as the casual de- 
privation of a blessing once in possession : 
and he is considered as sent, not to confer a 
benefit unknown, unenjoyed before, but to 
restore that which was lost, to relumine the 
extinguished orb, The truth is, men had 
wilfully shut their eyes, because they could 
not bear the light. This was the condem- 
nation of the unbelieving Jews, with all their 
superior advantages: “ Jesus said, For judg- 
ment I am come into this world; that they 
who see not might see, and that they which 
see might be made blind. And some of the 
Pharisees which were with him heard these 
words, and said unto him, Are we blind also2 
Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye 
should have no sin: but now ye say, Wesee ; 
therefore your sin remaineth.” And _ this 
was the condemnation of the self-conceited 
Gentiles, with all their affectation of wisdom : 
“professing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools:” “they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened.” They are in another place thus 
described, and under the same image ; “The 
Gentiles walk in the vanity of their mind, 
having the understanding darkened, being 
alienated from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their heart.” And this mental 
darkness is represented as necessarily blend- 
ed with moral corruption of the grossest 
kind. Thus are both Jews and Gentiles in- 
volved in thick darkness, and both under the 
dominion of sin ; “God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, that he.might have mercy 
upon all.” The promises of Messiah are of 
equal extent ; as “a salvation prepared be- 
fore the face of all people, a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of his people 
Israel.” 

“ He is sent, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” We have here a representation 
of human misery in every circumstance of 
aggravation ; poverty, mental depression, can- 
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tivity, blindness, fetters of iron. There is in 
this gradation, perhaps, an allusion to the hor- 
rid treatment of unhappy prisoners on falling 
into the hands of their enemies. ‘They were 
shut up in prison, their eyes were thrust out, 
they were loaded with chains. Thus was 
Samson treated, the moment his strength 
failed, and his cruel adversaries had obtained 
power over him: “The Philistines took him, 
and put out his eyes, and brought him down 
to Gaza, and bound him with fetters of brass; 
and he did grind in the prisonhouse.” And 
the sight of his wretchedness they called 
sport. In this manner could one king act 
by another. ‘So they took the king, and 
brought him up to the king of Babylon to 
Riblah; and they gave judgment upon him. 
And they slew the sons of Zedekiah before 
his eyes, and put out the eyes of Zedekiah, 
and bound him with fetters of brass, and car- 
ried him to Babylon.” Such are the dread- 
ful abuses which a man commits against 
his brother! such is the dreadful malignity 
of the human heart; such the detestable 
working of “the carnal mind,” which “is 
enmity against God,” and an unrelenting foe 
to man! 

This enumeration of human woes, is equi- 
valent to a declaration, that whatever may be 
the nature, and whatever the extent of the 
malady, the promised deliverer should come 
provided with a suitable remedy. And when 
he did come, he not only exercised this gra- 
cious power himself; for ‘they brought unto 
him all sick people that were taken with di- 
vers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which 
were lunatic, and those that had the palsy ; 
and he healed them;” but he communicated 
the same salutary virtue to his disciples also ; 
“He gave them power against unclean spi- 
rits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner 
of sickness, and all manner of disease.” And 
thus was the scripture fulfilled. The pro- 
phecy contains one important article more: 

The Anointed is sent to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord. “The law had a 
shadow of good things to come.” With its 
severity was blended a powerful infusion of 
mercy and mildness, the particulars of which 
had a direct reference to the times and the 
spirit of the Gospel. Of these, the year of 
jubilee was one of the most distinguished. 
Tt was ushered in with the sound of the trum- 
pet, “proclaiming liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” On 
the return of this hallowed fiftieth year, debts 
were remitted; alienated lands reverted to 
the original proprietor; the Hebrew bond- 
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servant toa Hebrew, “he and his children 
with him” were to be set free, and restored 
to their rank in Israel; the poor Hebrew, 
who had been reduced to the sad necessity 
of selling himself as a slave to a stranger, 
was to be redeemed by his next of kin. Ina 
word, at the expiration of every seven times 
seven years, all the disorders which had 
crept into the commonwealth, from the pe- 
riod of the preceding jubilee, were to be rec- 
tified, and all reinstated on the original basis. 
It is easy to conceive how such an era would 
be looked unto and longed for, what a happy 
tendency it had to ameliorate the condition 
of myriads, and to check the progress of op- 
pression. In contemplating it, the Psalmist 
exclaims: “ Blessed is the people that know 
the joyful sound!” It was a figure of that 
“acceptable year of the Lord” which it was 
predicted the Messiah should be sent to pro- 
claim, the perpetual jubilee of the Gospel, 
for the remission of sins; for the restoration 
of the forfeited inheritance of the saints; for 
the manumission of the slave; for the re 
tion of the captive; for releasing and bi 
ing back the exile: in a word, “to dest 
the works of the devil,” to repair the rava 
of sin and death, to introduce universal and 
everlasting liberty, and peace, and joy. 
The sequel of this service of the syna- 
gogue, and the effect which it produced, will 










‘be the subject of the next Lecture. 


Learn, Christian, to compare Scripture 
with Scripture, and predictions with their cor- 
responding events. Search diligently for him 
to whom all the prophets give witness, and in 
whom “all the promises of God are yea, and 
in Him amen, unto the glory of God.” Much 
is clearly manifested, and pointedly applied ; 
but much still remains to be brought to light, 
Truth will not obtrude itself on the careless, 
superficial reader or observer, but discloses 
its hidden charms to the diligent, the devout, 
and the inquisitive. It is the injunction of 
Christ himself: “ Search the Scriptures ; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: and 
they are they which testify of me.” Search 
then in this particular view, and you will 
have to tell to others what Philip said to Na- 
thaniel ; “ We have found him of whom Mo- 
ses in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth.” “With joy shall ye 
draw water out of these wells of salvation :” 
and having tasted how sweet and refreshing 
it is, you will be disposed to impart it to 
others, for in this, if in any case, the saying 
of the wise man is verified: “'There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth:” and “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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And he clos e book, and he gave it again to the minister and sat down. And the eyes of all them 
that ‘ae “ ve synagogue a fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth. And they said, Is not this Joseph’sson? And he said unto them, Ye will 
surely say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done in Caper- 
naum, do also here in thy country. And he said, Verily I say unto you; No prophet is accepted in his 
own country. But I tell you of a truth many widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, when the 
heaven was shut up three years and six months, when great famine was throughout all the land: but 
unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 

’ And many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet; and none of them was cleansed, 


saving Naaman the Syrian. 


‘ 


And all they in the synagogue, when they heard these things, were filled 


with wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill, whereon 


their city was built, that they might cast him down headlong. 


But he, passing through the midst of 


them, went his way, and came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and taught them on the sabbath- 
days. And they were astonished at his doctrine: for his word was with power.—LukE iv. 20—32. 


Ir is truly affecting to think on what a 
slippery foundation men attempt to rear the 
fabric of happiness. They dream of deriving 
it from their own stores. In the pride of his 
heart, a man imagines himself to be equal to 
oe - . 
every thing. What can elude his penetra- 

ion; what can resist his force; what can 
fatigue his industry? Nevertheless, the 
stammering of a child betrays his purpose ; 
the rustling of a leaf melts his resolution: 
a stone cut out of the mountain, and hurled 
at him by an imvisible hand, crushes in a 
moment all his powers into the dust. Are 
they more secure, or more successful, who 
depend on foreign aid; who build their feli- 
city on the ability, the constancy, or the af- 
fection of others? Alas, it is an attempt to 
erect a house upon the sand; the washing 
of the next tide levels it to the ground. 
Friendship, in a flush of zeal, promised you 
all encouragement and support. The hour 
of need comes, and you have recourse to the 
heart which fondly cherished you; it has 
waxed cold, it is alienated, it acknowledges 
you no longer. Your mountain stood strong 
ina prince’s favour. What shall not “be 
done to the man whom the king delights to 
honour?” Ah, his breath is in his nostrils, 
he died yesterday, he has returned to his 
dust. Applauding multitudes hang upon your 
lips, the public finger points you out with ap- 
probation : but “ you have heard” of the suf 
ferines, as well as of the patience of Job. 
“When I went out to the gate through the 
city, when I prepared my seat in the street, 
the young men saw me and hid themselves: 
and the aged arose and stood up. When the 
ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witnessto me. Unto 
me men gave ear, and waited, and kept si- 
lence at my counsel. They waited for me as 
for the rain, and they opened their mouth as 
for the latter rain; I chose out their way, and 
sat chief, and dwelt as a king in the army.— 


But,” O sad reverse ! “ they that are younger 
than J, have me in derision. And nowl am 
their song, yea lam their by-word. They 
abhor me, they flee far from me, and spare 
not to spit in my face. Upon my right hand 
rise the youth, they push away my feet: 
they mar my path, they set forward my ca- 
lamity.” And such is every one who trust- 
eth in popular favour; he feedeth on the wind, 
and graspeth the east wind in his arms. 

But a more illustrious and more instructive 
instance, to this purpose, than that of Job, is 
before us. Now the eyes of the admiring 
multitude in the synagogue are fastened with 
wonder and delight on the face of Jesus; 
anon they are filled with wrath against him: 
now all bear him witness, and dwell upon 
“the gracious words which proceed out of 
his mouth;” next moment they are up in 
arms, they thrust him out of the city, they 
hurry him to the brow of the hill, with an 
intention to cast him down headlong, The 
cry to-day is, “let ustake him and make him 
a king; never man spake like this man;” 
to-morrow it is, “away with him, crucify 
him; not this man but Barabbas.” Let us 
trace the progress of the scene, and observe 
what produced the sudden change, and 
learn to cease from man, and to draw conso- 
lation and support from the approbation of 
God, and from the testimony of a conscience 
void of offence. 

The passage which he had read from the 
prophet was deeply interesting and affecting. 
It held up to view a most illustrious person- 
age, supporting a dignified and important 
character, and singularly qualified for the 
exercise of it, employed in rendering the 
most seasonable and the most essential ser- 
vices to mankind; evangelizing the poor, 
healing the broken-hearted, redeeming the 


captive, enlightening the blind, setting the 


prisoner free, proclaiming the jubilee year, 
the era of universal joy. The value and 
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weight of the subject were'greatly enhanced acquaintance, eminent qualities are regarded 


by the manner in which he rehearsed it. Into 
his lips grace’ was poured : what majesty sat 
enthroned-on his brow!” what mild glory 
beamed from his eyes! what dignity and 
grace in his attitude as he rose and sat downy 
im receiving the book and delivering it again. 
to the minister!’ Behold every eye is fixed 
upon him, every ear is-attention, while’ in 
these few but emphatical words, he explains 
and applies the prediction of the prophet, 
“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” “Tam He to whom fhe prophet gives 
witness; I am come into the world on this 
benevolent desig; I, your bone and your 
flesh, your brother, your neighbour, your fel- 
low-citizen, your friend.” “Come to me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 
On this admiration gradually gives way to 
a feeling less gentle. Familiarity lowers 
the object with which it converses} self-love 
cannot brook to acknowledge a superior in 
an equal; envy seeks to indemnify itself 
under the oppression of eminent worth and 
excellence, by discovering and fixing upon 
some humiliating, mortifying circumstance, 
that reduces the hated greatness nearer to its 
own level. This explains the change whith 
so quickly appeared in our Saviour’s audito- 
ry. .Dazzled, at first, by both the matter and 
manner of his address, they crown him with 
applause. But perceiving themselves eclips- 
ed in the lustre of his graces and virtues, 
sinking as he rose, they strive to tumble him 
om his excellency, as if by degrading him, 
hey were themselves to mount. His parent- 
age is his only vulnerable part; that was 
poor, and mean, and despised, and that, ac- 
cordingly, envy brings forward with affected 
surprise. “Is not this Joseph’s son?” And 
when once this baleful, malignant passion 
has taken possession of the breast, every 
claim of justice, every plea of worth, every 
call of gratitude, every emotion of mercy, is 
disregarded, stifled, trampled under foot. 
Christ observes it with pity, not with in- 
dignation ; for he came not only to relieve the 
miserable, but to bear with and overcome the 
froward, to convince, subdue, and melt the 
obstinate, to cure prejudice, and to instruct 
indocility., Their uncivil, invidious inquiry 
excites in him no resentment ; it can do him 
no hurt ; but grieved at the hardness of their 
heart, and at the same time, compassionating 
_ their weakness, he at once reproves the one 
and makes an apology for the other. The 
apology he draws from the common, and well 
known principles of human nature. No pro- 
phet is accepted in his own country. Among 
strangers, a man is esteemed according to his 
talents and virtues. His ancestry and kin- 
dred are a matter of no moment. It iseven 
a degree of merit to have emerged out of 


obscurity; but at home, among kindred and | 
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wath a jealous eye. The reputation, ability, 
and wisdom of exalted goodness are consi- 
dered by the less deserving as a reproach to 
‘themselves 7 What every day within our 
reach we every day r eplect. W hat costs us 
little we lightly.esteem. Difficulty, and dan- 
ger, and distance enhance the value of every 
object of pure ut the very apology implies 
a censure of human hature, as wicked, unjust, 
afd absurd, “in undervaluing worth merely 
because ifiis allied to-us, and néglecting good 
for no better reason than that it is known. 
‘Our blessed Lord, accérdingly, blends mild 
and gentle reproof with the excuse which he 
makes for the unkind return that his coun- 
trymen and kinsfolk had made -to his affec- 
tionate endéavours to serve and to instruct 
them. And this Weeris'to be the force of his 
reasonini “You have heard, my dear 
friends, of my going about doing good, at 
Capernaum and elsewhere ; and you will na- 
turally and with justice say to a 
language of the common proverb, Physicia 
heal thyself:»look at home; in attentio 
objects more-remote, overlook not sucl 
are equally pressing, and still more nearly 





preference, at least incommon with strangers, 
reap the benefit of these thy extraordinary, 
supernatural powers. Well,my beloved coun- 
trymen, here I am for .this very purpose: 
ready to instruct you in the way of salvation, 
jready to heal all your plagues, to perform all 

hewoffices of mercy and loving-kindness 
which the prophet, im the passage which T 
now read, predicted concerning me: but I 
know the meaning of these ungracious looks, 
of these malignant wapspets of that envious 
inquiry into»my, pedigree, and occupation, 
and connexions in life. You are under the 
power of prejudice, you are too well acquaint- 
ed with me to reap benefit from my minis- 
trations: my labours will be more acceptable 
where I am less known. 

“Tt happeneth to me as it did to the pro- 
phets: of old; they were neglected, hated, . 
persecuted ‘of their own countrymen; and 
you inherit the spirit of your fathers, whom 
no calamity could subdue, no arguments con- 
vince, no goodngss charm. TI appeal to the 
history of our own nation. The times of Eli- 
jah’s prophecy were marked with many sig- 
nal interpositions of Divine Providence, par- 
ticularly with a grievous famine, occasioned 
by a drought of uncommon duration, three 
years and six months. It was universally 
felt, particularly by the poorer and more un- 
protected part of the community, the widow, 
and the fatherless; and the extraordinary 
powers of the prophet were equally well 
known and acknowledged. But what is the 
fact? Was the prophet sought unto?. Did 
the general distress drive the sufferers to 


seek relief in the piety and miraculous pow- 
45 













interesting ; let thy own country, if not in — 
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ers of the man of God? No, he was the Tish- 
bite, the son of somebody whom they knew, 
he was at home, among his own, and there- 
fore his person was despised, his office slight- 
ed, and even‘ the widow and the fatherless, 
unsubdued, by the strong hand of necessity, 
perished from want, because they scorned 
the humane and compassionate interposition 
of @ neighbour and kinsman. But O how 
acceptable was his visit to a stranger, a pa- 
gan, a woman of Sidon? She felt with 
others the pressure of the common calamity ; 
the law of self-preservation, and compassion 
for the son of her womb, were strong in her, 
as in any widow or mother in Israel: but 
more faithful and believing than they, she 
cheerfully made the sacrifice of her last 
earthly provision ; at the word of the prophet, 
she gave up her own and ‘her son’s subsist- 
ence ; she reposed confidence in heaven, she 
acknowledged the ensigns of Deity, she cast 
herself upon a miracle, and her hope made 
her not ashamed. 

“Take another example, my friends, from 
your own history, and let it admonish and 
“reprove you. Elisha inherited a double por- 
tion of the spirit of his master Elijah; he per- 
formed many notable miracles, he. divided 
the waters of the river, he made iron to swim, 
he raised the dead to life, he employed the 
supernatural powers which were conferred 
upon him, in removing the miseries of his 
fellow-creatures. Among these the leprosy 
was one, a disease which baffles the skill of . 
the physician, which not medicine, but the’ 
immediate -power of God alone can cure. 
Now, what saith the record? What Israel- 
itish lepers applied to the prophet, of the mul- 
titudes who were affected with this loathsome 
distemper? Not 'so muchas one. He was 
at home, among those of his own house ; the 
wretched patient, loathsome to himself, and 
a burden offensive to every one about him, 
chooses rather to continue an abomination, 
than to be beholden to an acquaintance, to an 
equal, to a prophet of his own country, for the 
miracle of cleansing. Not so the sonof the 
stranger: Naaman, the Syrian, the com- 
mander of armies, the favourite of a prince, 
a worshipper of strange gods. He believes 
the report, he flies to the physician; he. fol- 
lows the prescription, he washes in Jordan, 
and becomes clean,” 

The conscience of his audience makes the 
application of our Saviour’s doctrine; and 
what ensues? What always did, and al ways 
will, when the principle of conscience is 
awakened, either humble and contrite sub- 
mission to the reproof, and an honest endea- 
vour to profit by it: or else a rancorous ani- 
mosity against the reprover, the confirmation 
of prejudice, a wilful exclusion of light, or a 
determined perseverance in what is known 
to be wrong. Unhappily the frequenters of 
the synagogue at Nazareth were of this last 


description. Their indignation falls, not as 
it ought to have done, on their own mean, 
unworthy, ungenerous, unmanly spirit, but 
on their kind, affectionate, gentle monitor. 
And what follows? Is it the cynical repre- 
sentation of some surly traducer of mankind ; 
.or is it truth and history? Merciful Father 
of mankind! must I believe that the very 
persons who just now gazed with delight on 
that super-angelic face, who listened with 
rapture to thesaccents of that celestial voice, 
who justly gloried in their townsman, com- 
panion, and friend, are instantaneously con- 
verted into demons of-hell? What, meditate, 
digest murder! the murder of imnocence, 
truth, and wisdom! What, all of them! not 
one calm, moderate spirit to suggest milder 
counsels, to plead the cause of goodness, to 
arrest the hand of violence! No, not one. 
O human nature, what wert thou; and what 
art thou become! I tremble to think that I 
am a partaker of thee; of a “heart deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” 
“ They rose up, and thrust him out of the 
city, and led him unto the brow of the hill, 
whereon their city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong.” And shall not 
fire come down from heaven, as it did once, 
and a second time, to avenge a lighter in- 
sult offered toa much inferior prophet? O 
no! “the Son of man came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.” Behold a 
more glorious triumph, a miracle of grace 
and condescension, a triumph worthy of the - 
Son of God, and the Saviour of men. “He, | 
passing through the midst of them, went ct 














way.” Behold power and mercy united. 
Were they, like the men of Sodom, stricken 
with blindness?’ Were their hands, like Je- 
roboam’s, dried up and rendered immoveable? 
Were their eyes, like the disciples going to 
Emmaus, holden, that they should not know 
him? I stop not to inquire. Suffice it to say, 
his “ hour was not yet come,” and they had 
no power at all over him but what was per- 
mitted of God. And vain is the contention 
of man against God: it is hard for thee, O 
persecutor, to “ kick against the pricks.” 

~ In the history referred to by our Lord, and 
in the instance of .a miraculous supply of 
food to the widow of Sarepta, in a season of 
extreme scarcity, as well as in the other 
equally, noted instance of a miraculous cure 
of leprosy performed on the body of Naaman 
the Syrian, we perceive the dawning of the 
gospel day upon the Gentile world. They 
believed and obeyed the word of the pro- 
phet, and they obtained relief, while “the 
seed of Abraham after the flesh” remained 
unbelieving and impenitent. “Of a truth, 
God is no respecter of persons: but in every 
nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.” “'The 
times of this ignorance God winked at; but 
now commandeth all men every where to 
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repent: because he hath appointed a day in 
the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man whom he hath ordain- 
ed; whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead.” . How God will deal in the judgment 
with those who never enjoyed the benefit 
of either the law or the gospel, it is not for 
us to determine. “Shall not the judge of 
all the earth do right?” But “we ought to 
give the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip. For if the word spoken 
by angels was steadfast, and every transeres- 
sion and disobedience received a just recom- 
pence of reward ; how shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation; which, af the 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him; God also bearing them witness, both 
with signs and wonders, and with divers 
miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to his own will ?” ti: 

Among other evidences that the Christian 
dispensation is from heaven, the universa- 
lity of it is not the least. This act of 
grace contains no unkind exceptions. There 
is no proscribed region, or family, or indivi- 
dual. The proclamation is, “peace, peace 
to him that is far off, and to him that is near, 
saith the Lord.” This dawning light was 
now in a progress “ unto the perfect day.” 
Though Christ’s personal ministry was, in the 
first instance, addressed “to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,” its influence quick- 
ly spread far beyond the Confines of Judea. 
“His fame went throughout all “Syria;” a 
woman of Canaan believed on him, and her 
daughter was healed: the Roman centurion, 
who had been made partaker of the same 
precious faith, in like manner had power 
with God, and prevailed in behalf of his pal- 
sied servant. Some of our Lord’s immediate 
attendants lived to see “ the kingdom of God 
come with power.” “The centurion, and 
they that were with him watching Jesus” on 
the cross, “when they saw the earthquake, 
and those things that were done,” though 
unaccustomed to fear, “they feared greatly,” 
and made this open confession ; “ Truly this 
was the Son of God.” 

The miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit 
on the apostles, in the gift of tongues on the 
day of Pentecost, opened a passage in all 
directions for the speedy diffusion of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, over all lands. Peter 
no longer trembles and denies his master, 
but stands boldly up to plead his cause, and 
precious souls by thousands are added unto 
the Lord.. Cured of his Jewish prejudices, 
by a vision from heaven, he descends’ to 
Cesarea, preaches the word of life to the 
centurion, Cornelius and “ his kinsmen and 
near friends.” It is accompanied with power, 
and “with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
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heaven.” That same apostle was spared to 
‘0 the strangers scatter- 
ed throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bythinia, elect. according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father, through - 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience, 
and sprinkling ofithe blood of Jesus Christ.” 
Philip, the evangelist, “ went down to the 
city of Samaria, and preached Christ unto 
them. And the people with one accord gave 
heed unto those things which Philip spake, 
hearing and seeing the miracles-which he 
did.” “ That evangelist finds a proselyte in 
the desert of Gaza, in a person of “ creat 
authority under Candace, queén of the Ethio- 
pians, who had the charge of all her trea- 
sure.” He, too, gladly recéives the word, is 


baptized, and goes on his way rejoicing, to 


carry into those dark regions the light of 
divine trath, and the Scripture is fulfilled 
which saith, “Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God.” f 

Time would fail in tracing the progress, 
and marking the success, of him, who Be | 
emphatically denominated the Apostle of the — 
Gentiles, through thevislands of the Mediter- 
ranean, over the»states of Greece, in Italy, — 
at Rome. John the beloved disciple, had the 
pleasure» of dispatching particular letters, 
dictated by the Spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion, to the seven churches of Asia. He was 
one of those, then, concerning whom Christ 
said, in the passage already quoted, “verily 
I say unto you, that there be some of them 
that stand here, which shall not taste of 
death till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power.” His life was pro- 
longed to extreme old age. He saw the king- 
dom of his divine Master established in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa. The great West- 
ern World was still unknown; but, in the 
wisdom of God, it too has emerged out of 
the bosom of the vast ocean, to swell the 
Redeemer’s empire.. To embrace the whole 
globe is its generous design. ‘The period 
approaches, when “ great voices in heaven” 
shall proclaim, saying: “ The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever.” “ Though Israel,” there- 
fore, “be not gathered,” ‘ Messiah “ shall be 
glorious in the eyes of the Lord:” for he 
saith of him; “it isa light thing that thou 
shouldest. be my servant; to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved 
of Israel: I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the end of the earth.” And as the 
ancient dispensation contained many intima- 
tions of favour’ to the Gentile world, so the 
Gospel contains and discloses a dawn of hope 
to the Jewish nation. “ Blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in. And go all Israel shall 
be saved; as it is written, There shall come 
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out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from’ Jacob.” “Oth 


depth of the riches both of the wisdom an 
knowledge of God!» How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways”past finding 
out? t * ' 

Soule interpreters of note have-remarked 
a coincidence between th duration, of the 
great famine which afflicted Israel, in the 
days of Elias, and that of our Saviour’s mi- 
nistry from his baptism to his death, namely 
three years and six months. As during the 
former period, at.the word of the’ prophet, 
heaven was shut up, and all elementary in- 
fluence suspended, to the inexpressible dis- 


tress of the yee land; so during the lat- 
ter, through 


the mediation of a greater than 
Elias, full communication, was opened. In 
the one we have displayed the severity of 
the Law, in the other the grace of the Gos-. 
pel; in Elias, the minister of wrath and con- 
demnation: in Jesus, the minister of mercy 
and reconciliation ; the one inflicting a tem- 
porary curse, the other calling down an 
everlasting, benediction} there the clouds 
Pesonnd up, and the dew restrained; here a 
~ “ doctrine’ dropping as the rain, ahd speech 
distilling as the dew; as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, and as the showers upon 
the grass.” 'The prophet represents, in beau- 
tiful language, the blessedness of an open 
communication between earth and heaven: 
“It shall come to pass in that day, I will 
hear, saith the Lord, I will hear the hea- 
vens, and they shall hear the earth; and the 
earth shall hear the corn,’and the wine, and 
the oil; and they shall hear Jezreel. And 
I will sow her unto me in the earth; and I 
will have mercy upon her that had not ob- 
tained mercy; and I will say to them which 
were not my people, Thou art my people; 
and they, shall say, Thou art my God.” 
But the contrast is dreadful! “She did not 
know that I gave her corn, and wine, and 
oil, and multiplied her silver and gold, which 
they prepared for Baal. Therefore will I 
return, and take away my corn in the time 
thereof, and my wine in the season thereof, 
and will recover my wool and my flax; and 
I will destroy her vines and her fig-trees.” 
The prayer of faith is the channel of this 
interesting communication. n 
It is humiliating to observe, and to reflect | 
on the uniform and unrelenting malignity of 
the human heart. That greatness, power, 
wealth should be envied, and’ the possessor 
hated and thrust at, is not so much an object 
of surprise; but that simplicity, innocence, 
kindness, beneficence should provoke hos- 
tility, would exceed belief, were not the 
proofs too numerous and too stubborn to be 
resisted. We justly detest the wickedness, 
injustice, and ingratitude of the Nazarenes, 
in attempting to destroy their unassuming, 
dnoffending townsman; but is the angry, the | 
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lofty spirit of man now subdued to the obe- 


| dience and love of Christ? Has not a daring 


attempt lately been made by a great nation, 
once denominated Christian, to obliterate the 
‘name, and overwhelm the cause of Christ ? 
Wherefore change the ancient measure- 
ments of time? It was in the hope of swal- 
lowing up the distinction of days, and there- 
by of sinking the observance of the Lord’s 
day in the mass.. With the abolition of the 
sabbath the service of the sanctuary is swept 
away; and the spirit of Christianity, it was 
presumed, would not long survive its forms 
and rites. Are there none among ourselves 
who express rancorous animosity against the 
worthy name which they so unworthily bear? 
Is not the Lord’s day-profaned and the tem- 
ple deserted; and, in defiance of the law of 
the land, to say nothing of the obligations of 
decency and religion, are not efforts made by 
persons high in place and station, to discredit 
and disuse the ordinances of the Gospel, and 
thereby to,bring the Gospel itself into disre- 
pute?, We say, however, concerning such 
men, in the spirit and words of the wise 
Gamaliel: “ Refrain from these men and let 
them alone: for if this counsel, or this work, 
be of men; it will come to nought: but if it 
be ‘of God, they cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply they be found even to fight against 
God.” 

To this fell spirit in man, what a striking; 
what an amiable contrast have we in the 
temper and conduct of our blessed Lord! 
To withdraw himself from among these in- 
grates.is the only mark of displeasure ex- 
pressed by him., He desisted from teaching 
persons who were determined not to learn; 
“He did not many mighty works there,” be- 
cause they were liable to misapprehension,- 
to misrepresentation. “He, passing through 
the midst of them, went his way.” Thus 
men grieve the Holy Spirit of God, and he 
departs from them. And thus the Apostles 
of the Lord, Paul and Barnabas, when “the 
Jews, filled with envy, spake against them, 
contradicting and blaspheming,” they said ; 
“Jt was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you: but 
seeing ye put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo we 
turn to the Gentiles.” And is it no punish- 
ment to be forsaken of a friend; a friend 
whom we have grieved and offended, who 
feels himself constrained to retire, but re- 
tires silently, slowly, reluctantly ? Little do 
men reflect what sorrow, what remorse they 
are treasuring up to themselves, in slighting, 
in neglecting a day of merciful visitation. It 
drew tears fromm the eyes of the compassion- 
ate friend of mankind: “ And when he was 
come near he beheld the city, and wept over 
it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which be- 
long unto thy peace! but now they are hid 
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from thine eyes.” “For if we sin wil- 


fully after that we have received the’ 


knowledge of the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment and fiery in- 
dignation, which shall devour the adversa- 
ries.” 

_We conclude with pointing out the Sa- 
viour as a pattern of perseverance in well- 
doing. Nazareth is no longer a theatre of 
teaching and working. Does he therefore 
sullenly, resentfully cease from discharging 
the duties of his high office? No, other cities 
will gladly receive him. “He came down 
to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and taught 
them on the sabbath-days.” And what.a 
course of active, unwearied beneficence did 
the remainder of his earthly pilgrimage 
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exhibit! through evil report and good re- 
port, through opposition and discouragement, 
through sorrow and suffering, by night and 
by day, till, bowing his head, he could say, 
“Tt is finished.” ‘ Arm yourselves,” there- 
fore, Christians, “with the same mind:” 
“ Let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the Author 
and Finisher of our faith:—consider him 
that endured. such contradiction of sinners 
against himself, lest ye be wearied and faint 
in your minds.” “ And let us not be weary 
in well-doing; for in due season we shall 
reap if we faint not.” “Therefore, my be- 
loved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord.” 
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Now, when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, 


he departed into Galilee: and leaving Naza- 


reth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the sea-coast, in the borders of Zabulon and 
Nephthalim: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, The land of 
Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles: the 
people which sat in darkness saw great light: and to them which sat in the region and shadow of death, 
light is sprung up. rom that time Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of heaven 
isat hand. And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I 


will make you fishers of men. And they straightway 
from thence, he saw other two brethren, James the 
Zebedee their father, mending their nets; and he called them. 
their father, and followed him.—Martruew iv. 12—22. 


Amona the other means of arriving at cer- 
tainty, respecting “the things wherein we 
have been instructed,” it may be of import- 
ance to compare the present state of Chris- 
tianity with its origin ; to contrast the small- 
ness of its beginnings with the greatness of 
its success; to consider the real influence 
which a cause so unpromising has had on 
human affairs, and the changes which it 
actually has produced on the face of the 
globe. Who is its Author? A mighty po- 
tentate, armed with sovereign power and au- 
thority ? An invincible conqueror travelling 
in the greatness of his strength, at the head 
of triumphant legions, from victory to victo- 
ry? An experienced statesman skilled in 
every art of intrigue, and amply furnished 
with all-commanding gold, to gain over cre- 
dulous, or to purchase the suffrages of cor- 
ruptible multitudes! The reverse of all 
this is the fact. ‘The Author of our faith, 
Christians, as has frequently been repeat- 
ed, was the reputed son of a carpenter; 
he was brought up in an obscure village 
of a region proverbially contemptible, of 
a conquered country; he was destitute of 


left their nets, and followed him. And going on 
son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship with 
And they immediately left the ship and 


‘means, of friends, of wordly wisdom; he 


was a pensioner on the bounty of others, 
and frequently without a place where to lay 
his head. 
Will any one presume to allege that he 
associated with the great of this world, that 
he insinuated himself into the favour and 
counsels of the princes of the earth, that he 
went forth armed with their comimission, and 
advanced in their name conquering and to 
conquer? No, history contradicts’ all this. 
He lived up to the age of thirty in the very 
depth of obscurity; his associates and coad- 
jutors were few in number, men of mean 
parentage and parts, in the very lowest ranks 
of society, fishermen, the sons of fishermen. 
Did he employ, then, the arts of insmuation, 
address, and flattery to captivate the vulgar? 
Did he teach an easy, palatable, pliant mo- 
rality, and attract the countenance and sup- 
port of the million, by gratifying their pas- 
sions, by conniving at their vices, or by hu- 
mouring their prejudices! No such. thing. 
His life and doctrine were quite the reverse. 
He preached and exemplified mortifica- 
tion, and self-denial, ae patient submission 
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of fact. No teacher can boast of so many dis- 
ciples; no name is so widely diffused ; and 
after a lapse of eighteen centuries, the field 
of his triumph is extended and extending, 
and his outstretched arms are expanded to 
embrace a globe. 

How is all this to be accounted for? Who 
shall explain this accumulation of mystery ? 
Consult, on the subject,-the learned Jewish 
doctor of laws, whom we formerly quoted 
With respect. His reasoning upon it is as 
sound, and as conclusive now, as it was near 
two thousand years ago. “If this counsel 
or this work were of men, it must have come 
to nought; but because it is of God, it can- 
‘not be overthrown.” Christianity is the 
cause of heaven, and therefore it hath pros- 
pered, and shall continue to prosper. 

We have hitherto beheld our blessed Lord 
single and unconnected ; gradually showing 
himself to the world as a Teacher sent from 
God. In the. passage which has now been 
read, we find him laying the foundation of 
his church, forming and modelling his house- 
hold, beginning to provide a succession of 
public teachers of his religion, who should 
carry on to the end of time, the instruction 
of an ignorant, the reformation of a corrupt- 
ed, the salvation of a perishing world. The 
career of John Baptist, his kinsman and fore- 
runner, was now come toanend. That ri- 
gid moralist and honest reformer had, by 
speaking truth and acting faithfully, ineur- 
red the displeasure of an arbitrary despot, 
who cast him into prison, where he soon af. 
ter fell a victim to the resentment of an aban- 
doned woman. But this John had already 
given a repeated and public testimony to 
Jesus Christ, as the Messiah, promised to 
the fathers, and as “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” And, at 
his baptism by John, God had confirmed that 
testimony by a voice from heaven. 

As the Baptist’s public labours drew to- 
wards a conclusion, those of Jesus Christ 
were advancing to their commencement; 
and, as we have seen, they were first em- 
ployed for the instruction and relief of his 
kindred and townsmen of Nazareth, where 
he had been brought up. His benevolent ser- 
vices there, however, were most ungrateful- 
ly requited, the minds of his auditors being 
poisoned with envy, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, their hearts hardened through un- 
belief. Disappointed of success there, where 
it might have been so reasonably expected, 
he gives not up, in sullen dissatisfaction, the 
work which was given him to do, but leaving 
Nazareth, in the manner related in the pre- 
ceding Lecture, he proceeds to Capernaum, 
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to painful and unmerited suffering, and re- 
nunciation of the world. Undoubtedly then 
his followers could not be numerous, nor his 
reputation extensive; nor his power of long 
duration. This too is contradicted by matter 


}spoken by Esaias the 
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}a town of Galilee, on the sea-coast, on the 


confines of the inheritance of the two tribes 
Zabulon and Nephthalim, denominated “Ga- 
lilee of the Gentiles,” from its proximity to 
the regions of Tyre and Sidon. “te 
But what step of our Saviour’s progress, 
was unmarked by the finger of ancient pro- 
phecy, and consequently directed by a spe- 
cial interposition of Divine Providence? Isa- 
iah, who had so clearly and fully described 
his character and offices, in the passage which 
he read and applied to himself, in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, has also clearly and un- 
decidedly announced his visit to Capernaum, 
and the light and glory which his preaching 
and mighty works should diffuse over a re- 
gion which lay buried in heathenish igno- 
rance and idolatry. How runs the prophecy ? 
“Nevertheless, the dimness shall not be 
such as was in her vexation, when at the 
first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulon, 
and the land of Naphthali, and afterward did 
more grievously afflict her by the way of the 
sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations, 
The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; they that dwell in the 
land of the shadow of death, upon them hath 
the light shined.” And what saith the his- 
tory? “Leaving Nazareth, he came and 


dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the sea- 


coast, in the borders. of Zabulon’ and N: eph- 
thalim: that it might be fulfilled which was 
prophet, saying, The 
land of Zabulon and the land of N ephthalim, 
by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles: the people which sat in 
darkness saw great light; and to them which 
sat in the region and shadow of death light 
is sprung up.” Inthistoo is not “the arm of 
the Lord revealed?’ Thus clearly does in- 
finite wisdom foresee whatsoever shall come 
to pass: thus confidently doth unchangeable, 
unerring truth declare the end from ‘the be. 
ginning, and thus irresistibly doth the migh- 
ty power of God bring it to pass. And thus 
by a series of “immutable things,” that “God 
who cannot lie” is affording “a strong con- 
solation” to those “ who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope set before us.” 
Jesus takes up the same theme which con- 
stituted the subject of John’s preaching, 
namely the doctrine of repentance 3 that 
humbling doctrine, which regards a world 
lying in wickedness, ignorance, and misery 
so deplorable, as to be fitly represented by 
the powerful and expressive imagery of 
“ darkness” and “ the region and shadow of 
death ;” that compassionate doctrine which 
stretches out a friendly hand to the guilty 
and the wretched; that reviving doctrine 
which gently draws the trembling sinner to 
the God of mercy, and which forbids the vilest 
to despair. And by what argument is this 
salutary doctrine recommended and enforced, 
by both the forerunner, and by the greater 
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who followed after him? “The King of 
heaven is at hand:” the reign of grace, the 
dominion of love; a new display of divine 
perfection, even God descending to dwell 
with men upon earth, that he might prepare 
men to “sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus.” What a fulness of time was 
now come when “the Prophet of the High- 
est,” like the sun, “ rejoicing asa strong man 
to run a race,” began to “ go before the face 
of the Lord to prepare his ways; to give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people by 
the remission of their sins, through the ten- 
der mercy of our God; whereby the day- 
spring from.on high hath visited us, to give 
hight to them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our feet in the 
way of peace!” The great Sovereign in 
this heavenly kingdom, ina m«nner peculiar 
to himself, announces his own public entry 
on the exercise of his authority ; the Prince 
of Peace cries aloud, and proclaims “ the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord!” 

We said, in a manner peculiar to himself: 
for it looks as if he were meaning to court 
neglect, to excite compassion, or to provoke 
contempt, not to engage attention or to com- 
mand respect. When we behold the car- 
penter’s son forming an humble alliance with 
three or four simple, illiterate, unconnected 
fishermen, the inhabitants of a little town on 
the coast of the sea of Galilee, Who is so 
timid as to take the alarm? Who is so san- 
guine as to expect any thing from such a 
confederacy ? _Who is such a visionary as 
to prognosticate from it the downfal of ido- 
latry, and the revolution of empires? But 
this proved indeed the grand crisis in human 
affairs. It produced an universal and ever- 
lasting change in the state of the world. ft 
was the establishment of a kingdom destined 
to control, and, at length to swallow up every 
other ; nay, which was to outlast the sun, 
and survive the system of nature ; which was 
to prove the foundation whereon to.rear a 
new and more glorious fabric of creation, to 
serve as a theatre whereon to- display won- 
ders which shall leave the pride of kings at 
an infinite distance behind. “All these 
things shall be dissolved: nevertheless we, 
according to his promise, look for new hea- 
vens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” On the day that Jesus called 
«“ Simon and Andrew-his brother, James and 
John his brother” from their boats and fishing- 
nets, imperial Rome shook to the foundation ; 
the Jewish hierarchy expired : Satan’s em- 
pire fell; and on their ruins began to arise 
“a kingdom which cannot be moved ;” the 
predicted throne and kingdom of David’s 
Lord, which the zeal of the Lord of hosts 
was “to order, and to establish with judg- 
ment and with justice, even for ever.” 

These simple men with simple names, then 
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ing to acquire a celebrity which speedily 
eclipsed the titles of royalty, and the glare 
of imperial purple. “Peter, a servant and 
an apostle of Jesus Christ ;” John, “ the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved,” are held in lasting 
and grateful remembrance by the nations of 
the earth, while the memory of their mighty 
contemporaries, a Tiberius, a Nero, and a 
Domitian, is rotting in the dust, or preserved 
from oblivion by a note of infamy, and a sen- 
timent of detestation. In the former we re- 
vere the benefactors of the human race ; 
from the latter we turn away with abhor- 
rence, as from so many monsters. The des- 
pised Galileans became “fishers of men,’ 
converted myriads to the faith and hope of 
the Gospel, and, to this day, by their writ- 
ings, continue to minister to the edification 
and comfort of the Christian world ; and now 
that the papal throne is sinking after the im- 
perial into utter annihilation, the throne of 
those humble followers of the Lamb is like 
that of their divine Master, built upon a 
rock, against which the gates of hell shall 
never prevail. 

The power of persuasion accompanied the 
call of Jesus: “ Walking by the sea of Gali-. 
lee, he saw two brethren; and he saith unto 
them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men. And they straightway left their 
nets and followed him.” Presently after, he 
saw another pair of brothers, pursuing the 
accustomed labours of their humble occupa- 
tion; “and he called them. And they im- 
mediately left the ship, and their father, and 
followed him.” It will be said that they had 
very little to lose, and therefore merit not 
the praise of having made a very costly sa- 
crifice. No man can make a greater sacri- 
fice than that of his all, whether it be much 
or little. When a person deliberately resigns 
the means of earning his bread, he casts him- 
self entirely on Providence. The woman of 
Sarepta who, at the word of the prophet, 
brought her last morsel of bread to satisfy 
his hunger, exhibited a most illustrious dis- 
play of confidence in God; as did likewise 
that other poor widow, whom Jesus beheld 
casting her two mites into the treasury, and 
whose liberality he so highly extols: “he 
said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all. For 


‘all these have of their abundance cast in 


unto the offerings of God: but she of her 
penury hath cast in all the living that she 
had.” It is not the quantity given, but the 
spirit in which it is bestowed, that stamps 
value on the gift. Peter indeed, on a certain 
occasion, seems to have highly rated the sur- 
render which he made, and to have deemed 
himself fully entitled to a compensation: 
“Then answered Peter, and said unto him, 
Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed 
thee ; what shall we have therefore?” Jesus 


obscure, unnoticed, unknown, were hasten-! admits the claim: he undervalues not the 
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sacrifice which affection has offered up, 
and points out the glorious compensation 
which he was ready to make: “ And Jesus 


_ said unto them, Verily, I say unto you, that’ 


ye which have followed me, in the regenera- 
tion, when the Son of man shall sit in the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. And every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold, 
and shall inherit, everlasting life.” Such is 
the unbounded generosity of him who saith 
in another place: ‘“ Whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.” | * 

But there must have been an inconceiva- 
ble something in the manner and address of 
Jesus Christ, which could induce men in cir- 
cumstances such as those of the disciples, to 
forego the very means of subsistence, and to 
follow him at all hazards. They feel the 
attraction of true goodness, but have not as 
yet any apprehension of ‘the person, nature, 
and mission of the Master whom they were 
preferring to all worldly relations, posses- 
sions, and prospects. But their choice was 
shortly justified, as they attended his foot- 
steps through the cities of Galilee: and it is 
highly grateful to find a first favourable im- 
pression, completely confirmed, or far exceed- 
ed by. knowledge and experience. They 
were to be made witnesses for Christ to: all 
nations, every opportunity is therefore aftord- 
ed them of the most intimate communication 
with him, “all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among them:” that they 
might declare to the world “ that which was 
from the beginning, which they heard, which 
they saw with theireyes, which they looked 
upon, and which their hands did handle. of 
the word of life.’ Through a channel, and 
on the testimony of witnesses, so little liable 
to suspicion, “ the truthas it is in Jesus” has 
been transmitted to us. , 

The mode of conveying to the minds of 
* men “the gospel of the kingdom,” next ar- 
rests our attention. He went teaching an 
their synagogues, This consisted, if we 
may judge from his practice at’ Nazareth, in 
rehearsing aloud, before worshipping assem- 
blies, the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
either in their order, or passages selected for 
special occasions, and particularly applied. 
And this in every age and state of the church, 
ever since a revelation came down from hea- 
ven, was.and is the groundwork of public 
instruction and devotion: even the word of 
the living God, the standard of truth, the 
foundation of faith, the rule of life. 

The second mode of instruction employed 
by our Lord, was “preaching the gospel of 
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the kingdom.” ‘This’ seems to have’ been 


‘something more than a simple reading of the 


Scriptures, followed by an “equally simple — 
application of the word read to its appro- 
priate object, as in thé instance which has 


valréady been under review: “This day is 


this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” The 
word translated to preach is dérived from a 
noun which signifies herald, public erier, the 
messenger of prince to prince, of nation to 
nation. ‘Thus the prophet Isaiah might be 
said to preach to the men of his day, when, 
by the command of God, he executed the 
office of a herald; “Cry aloud, spare not; 
lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my 
people their transgression, and the house of 
Jacob their sins.” And thus, in strictness 
of speech, Christ himself ‘might be said to 
preach, when “in the last day, that great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, say- 
ing, If any. man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink. ' He that believeth on meas 
the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.” Ina greater 
latitude, to preach is from a given ‘topic, to 
argue, to exhort, to reprove, to encourage ; 
to assail the heart, in the view of producing 
conviction, and of regulating the life through 
every avenue of the soul, the intellect, the 
passions, the very senses. Thus Paul on 
Mars’-hill at Athens, “preached Jesus and 
the resurrection.” Thus also at Troas, after 
breaking of bread, “he preached, and con- 
tinued his speech until midnight.” And as 
Christ himself thus preached, -“ he serit out 
his twelve disciples to preach, saying the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” and with 
this solemn charge he left them, when he 
ascended into heaven: “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the. Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the. world. Amen.” And 
thus until: now, through the operation of his 
mighty power, “the foolishness of preach- 
ing,” the preaching of “Christ crucified” is 
“to them that are called, Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.” aa 
Teaching and preaching were accompa- 
nied, and supported by the display of miracu- 
lous powers, all employed in doing good. “ He 
healed all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease, among the people.” This general 
description of human wretchedness, to which 
the promised Messiah was to apply a remedy, 
is followed by asad enumeration of the several 
particulars which compose this depressing ag- 
gregate ; some of them were more common, 
and in many cases removeable by human 
skill and the use of- ordinary means; some 
Were more obstinate and hopeless, as the 
palsy, lunacy, which in general bid defiance 
to the healing art, and terminate at length 
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the one in the dissolution of the body, the 
other in a total derangement of the mental 
powers. This catalogue is closed by an ex- 
traordinary malady, seemingly peculiar to 
that period and spot of the world, diabolical 
possession. Attempts have been made to ex- 
plain away this terrible affliction into a spe- 
cies of madness or epilepsy, to which the hu- 
man frame has in all ages been deplorably 
subjected, but which can with no propriety 
be ascribed to the operation of malignant 
spirits. The instances, however, both of the 
existence of the disease, and of the cure, are 
too numerous, and too specific, to be con- 
founded with mental disorder or bodily in- 
firmity ; and every attempt of the kind ought 
to be resisted, as a blow aimed at all histori- 
cal evidence, as an insidious design to limit 
the agency of spiritual beincs, and to mea- 
sure all existing powers by those of man. 
The influence of “the spirit that now work- 
eth in the children of disobedience” has no 
need to be demonstrated. And wherefore 
should it be thought a thing incredible that, 
for a season, and for purposes by us inscru- 
table, this evil spirit might be permitted to 
harass and convulse the bodies of men, that 
the superior power of the Son of God might 
be manifested in recovering, both in body 
and in spirit, “ out of the snare of the devil, 
them who are taken captive by him at his 
will ?” 

The whole taken together, the teaching, the 
preaching, and the miraculous cures perform- 
ed by Christ, in their combined effect, amount 
to this: there is not an evil which man is lia- 
ble to, in his body, his mind, his estate, of yes- 
terday or of many years standing, but what 
must yield to the wisdom, the power, the grace 
of Christ. It was the union of those several 
methods of conducting his divine mission that 
gave weight to each separately, and to the 
combined whole. Miracles without instruc- 
tion might have accused, might have excited 
admiration and astonishment. But we know 
how very transient and inefficient impres- 
sions of this sort are. The wonder ceases, 
it is driven out by a new prodigy, and this, 
in its turn, gives place to a third, and so on 
in succession, till extraordinary become mere 
common things, and no salutary effect is 
produced. But when the person who has 
been trying to instruct me, and whose les- 
sons I found wearisome, and treated with 
neglect, takes a kindly interest in me and 
my concerns, makes my health and comfort 
his own; when he interposes seasonably, 
condescendingly, in behalf of myself, my 
child, my friend, my neighbour; and not 
only seasonably, but powerfully, effectually, 
in a way that far transcends the usual course 
of things; when I behold my teacher and my 
benefactor to be one and the same, the same 
man who vouchsafed to point out truth and 
tell me my duty, giving sight to a man that 
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was born blind, and raising the dead to life, 
then the lesson comes with force to the heart 
and conscience. Nicodemus, the Jewish 
ruler, felt and acknowledged the irresistible 
power of this combination. He said to Je- 
sus, “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God: for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him.” Thus the simplicity of doctrine is die- 
nified and impressed by the lustre of miracle, 
and the effect of miracle, on the other hand, 
acquires permanency from the stability, im- 
portance, and usefulness of the doctrine. 
The preaching of the Gospel is no longer 
supported and confirmed by miracles. Grant- 
ed. It is no longer necessary that it should. 
While supernatural, external aid was neces- 
sary, such aid was communicated. In Jesus 
Christ, and in what he did, taught, and suf 
fered, the Scriptures were fulfilled. He au- 
thenticated his commission by the seal of mi- 
racles. Under that seal he executed it; and 
that seal he transmitted to his immediate 
disciples. Under it they acted, and the world 
was christianized. Miracles have effected all 
that they were intended to effect, and the 
Gospel now rests on its own unmoveable ba- 
sis. What need of the formality of a seal to 
a writing which bears the impress of Deity 
on every line, on every letter? You call for 
miraculous proof of its divine original. That 
very call, in the nineteenth century from its 
first establishment, is the proof. Had it not 
been the cause of God and truth, it must long 
ere now have ceased to be a subject of dis- 
cussion. When the opposition of avowed 
enemies, and the treachery of pretended 
friends, are taken into the account, that 
Christianity should at all exist, is the great- 
est wonder that ever was presented to the 
world. You call for proof; it is at hand. 
What political, philosophical, moral system 
ever lasted so long, or could boast so many 
prosel ytes? What system is so favourable to 
science, to intellectual, civil, moral improve- 
ment? Introduce the spirit of Christ, and 
despotism and slavery expire together; man 
is settled on a basis of equality which dis- 
turbs not the order of society, and a prospect 
is opened of a state of being in which all the 
disorders now prevalént shall be completely 
rectified. You call for proof} it is at hand. 
Go to hamlets and huts; look to empty scrips 
and exhausted penury, to the field of painful, 
unproductive toil, and to the bed of languish- 
ing; see Rachel weeping for her children, 
because they are not: and David mourning 
over living, ungracious children. ‘The suf- 
ferers repine not, they charge not God fool- - 
ishly; they commit. themselves to Him who 
clotheth the lily and feedeth the raven ; la- 
bour makes rest sweet, and hope puts a pil- 
low under the drooping head; the heart is 
poured out before God, and the countenance 
is no more sad. Is this no miracle? Jn what 
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school of the philosophers are such lessons 
taught? And let it be observed that these, 
and such as these, are not the glaring, splen- 
did triumphs of Christianity, but its daily, 
noiseless, unobtruding, unostentatious opera~ 
tion. ‘a 

“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will not believe.” Is miraculous proof of 
the divinity of the Gospel still demanded? 
It is at hand. By what instruments does 
the great Jehovah still support and extend 
the mediator’s kingdom? By men themselves 
feeble, ignorant, forlorn like those to whom 
they minister: men standing in need of the 
self-same instruction, consolation, and sup- 
port which they are called to administer to 
others: men, im general, as little qualified 
by natural endowments, or by the acquisitions 
of literature, to subvert the kingdom of 
Satan, and to build up that of Messiah, as 
the fishermen of Galilee were to shake the 
throne of the Cesars, and to restore that of 
David which was fallen down. It is in 
every age the same. “ Where is the wise? 
where is the scribe? where is the disputer 
of this world? Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world? For after that, 
in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve.” ‘Who then is Paul, and who is 
Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave toeveryman? Ihave 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase. So then, neither is he that plant- 
eth any thing, neither he that watereth; but 
God that giveth the increase.” ‘We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God, and 
not of us.” 

Still call for proof! What kind and de- 
gree of proof will satisfy or silence infideli- 
ty? Shall the sun stand still and the moon 
be stayed? Are not the constant and uni- 
form motions and appearances of those great 
luminaries an equal, or a superior demon- 
stration of sovereign power and wisdom? 
Shall the shadow upon the sun-dial of Ahaz 
be accelerated or retarded ten degrees? 
What can it prove more than is done by a 
steady and regular progression? Thousands 
are fed miraculously, at once, by a few loaves 
and fishes. Is the miracle less which day 
by day feeds the innumerable tribes of the 
human race, by a process of vegetation, and 
of animal increase? The producing hand 
is the same in both cases, the manner of 
production makes all the difference. Should 
one rise from the dead, will ye believe and 
repent? One has arisen from the dead: but 
infidelity still holds out. And we must leave 
it to its consequences: “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” 
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As the evidence, so the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is the same that it was from the be- 
ginning. Whether to the Jew or to the 
Greek; the preaching of John or of Christ 
himself, of the primitive disciples, or of the 
ministers of to-day, it is a “testifying of re- 
pentance toward God, and of faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” From the begin- 
ning to the end of the world, the call is, 
“Turn ye, turn ye, Why will ye die?”— 
“bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” 
The command and the promise are blended 
together: “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved,” and they are ad- 
dressed equally to the jailor at Philippi, and 
to the multitudes at Jerusalem: “ Repent 
and be baptised every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
The universality of guilt demands univer- 
sality of contrition and reformation; and 
there is but one “blood” that “cleanseth 
from all sin;” “neither is there salvation in . 
any other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.” 

What other teacher, what other legislator 
did not find himself under the necessity of 
suspending, of relaxing, of mitigating the 
severity of the law; of accommodating him- 
self to times, tempers, and circumstances? 
Even Moses himself was obliged to tempo- 
rize, and to connive at the breach of the law, 
in favour of the hardness of the people’s 
hearts. But the great Christian Legislator 
has but one unvarying, inflexible code, for 
the prince and the peasant, for the noble and 
the ignoble, for the slave and his master. It 
alone suits all nations, al] seasons, all situa- 
tions. Among the other marks of Deity 
this is not the least. Christianity is a reli- 
gion, not for this district or for that, but for 
the globe; not for the Jew or the Greek, but 
for mankind ; and thus approves itself to be 
of Him who “ hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.” Nay more, Christianity is a re- 
ligion for both earth and heaven, for time 
and for eternity. Its spirit is the spirit of 
love, and perfect love is the fulfilling of the 
Law and the perfection of felicity. “Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three: but 
the greatest of these is charity. Where- 
fore? Faith and hope are adapted to a state 
of trial and suffering; they imply doubt, dif- 
ficulty, imperfection: “ but when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” But after the exer- 
cise of faith and hope has ceased, charity is 
arrived at its maturity; a maturity that 
knows no decay. Thus are “the spirits of 
just men made perfect.” 

Once more we ask: _Is the history which 
we have been reviewing the history of a 
mere man? Is there nothing superior, no- 
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thing divine in this mode of teaching and 
acting? What mortal could have engaged 
in such an enterprize, with such support, and 
have prospered? What human power and 
skill reach to the paralytic, the lunatic, the 
leper? What arm of flesh can control “the 
prince of the power of the air?” What ele- 
quence of man can persuade the rich, or the 
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poor to give up every thing? What tongue 
can say, with effect, to the wind and the sea, 
“ Peace, be still?” If these are not proofs 
of a present Deity, what proof can be de- 
manded, what proof can be given? Our 
knees bow, our tongues confess “ that. Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther.” Amen. 
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BEFORE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


And theseventy returned again with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through thy 


name. 


And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven. 


Behold, I give unto you 


power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy; and nothing shall by 


any means hurt you. 


Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you; but 


rather rejoice, because your names are written in heaven. In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, 
I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes:. even so, Father ; for so it seemed good m thy sight. All 


things are delivered to me of my Father: and no man knoweth who the Son is, but the Father ; and 
who the Father is, but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him.—Lukx x. 17—22. 


Wise and good men have attempted to | and respect wherever he went? “There 
present an artificial arrangement of the se-j followed him great multitudes of people from 
veral events recorded in the history of our! Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jeru- 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, or what they 
call a Harmony of the Gospels. It is both 
a pleasing and an useful amusement to as- 
certain the dates and to settle the order of 
events; and Jabours of this kind merit high 
commendation. But the native majesty and 
simplicity of Scripture stand in no need of 
artificial arrangement. The whole spiritual 
building is august and venerable, and each 
particular part has its peculiar beauty and 
excellency. To be assured that such things 
were done, isof infinitely higher importance 
than to determine the exact series of suc- 
cession. Every line of the history of Christ 
is a radiant display of divine perfection; 
every step he takes leaves an impress of be- 
nignity behind it. It was predicted concern- 
ing him, that he should be “a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief.” But it was 
likewise predicted that he should “see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied.” The 
words which have been read contain the ac- 
complishment of this last prophecy. In all 
our affliction he was afflicted; let us weep 
with him: and when he “ rejoices in spirit,” 
let us also “rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of: glory; receiving the end of our faith, 
even the salvation of our souls.” 

The followers of Christ had now increased 
to a great multitude. And need we wonder, 
if such doctrine, supported by such purity 
and dignity of character, and by such mighty 
works, had the power of attracting attention 





salem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jor- 
dan.” Out of those multitudes he selected 
first twelve, with the peculiar designation of 
disciples and apostles, to whom he imparted 
a portion of his spiritand power: “He gave 
them authority over all devils, and to cure 
diseases, to preach the kingdom of God, and 
to heal the sick.” Afterwards “ he appoint- 
ed other seventy, and sent them two and 
two before his face into every city and place 
whither he himself would come.” It was on 
occasion of the return of those seventy, after 


‘having fulfilled their mission, and upon the 


report which they made of their success, that 
Jesus broke out into this holy rapture: “In 
that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes: even so, Father; for so it seem- 
ed good in thy sight.” Let us trace the pro- 
cess. 

The evangelist records, at full length, the 
commission granted to those seventy, but 
gives us no particulars respecting their pro- 
gress. These must be collected from the 
account which they themselves give of it. 
The seventy returned again with joy. Eve- 
ry thinking man enters ona difficult or a 
hazardous enterprise with very mixed emo- 
tions. He feels the consequence attached to 
an arduous and important station; he feels 
the pressure of responsibility, and the solici- 
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tude of general expectation pointed towards 
him. The animating stimulus of hope is re- 
pressed by the dread of miscarriage. Itisa 
terrible thing to return foiled, disappointed, 
discomfited. The eve of a battle is a sea- 
son of solicitude. . But when the conflict is 
over, when success is no longer doubtful, the 
soul enters into a state of perfect composure. 
Mournful is the reflection, “I have laboured 
in vain, I have spent my strength for nought, 
and in vain;” but how complete is the tri- 
umph of an apostle reviewing a successful 
ministry, and looking forward to the glorious 
recompense of reward. “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge shall give me in 
that day.” Such was the triumph of the 


seventy, having finished their circuit of the’ 


cities of Galilee. 

They express peculiar satisfaction in re- 
porting to their divine Master, that “ even 
the devils were subject to them, through his 
name.” Jt was matter of great joy to them, 
that their preaching had been acceptable and 
useful; that they had been the honoured in- 
struments in his hand to “ heal all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease;” to pre- 
dispose the minds of men to receive the 
kingdom of God, by healing their bodies: 
but to prevail against the great adversary 
who had so long tyrannized over the nations, 
leading them “ captive at his will,” this filled 
up the measure of their joy. At the same 
time, they modestly disclaim all personal me- 
rit. They humbly ascribe the glory of all 
this wonderful success to the potent name of 
their almighty Lord. Jesus himself exer- 
cises underived power over universal nature. 
“What a word is this!” exclaimed the asto- 
nished multitudes, “for with authority and 
power he commandeth the unclean spirits, 
and they come out:” but the disciples have 
power, and prevail only through virtue com- 
municated to them. 
he, “ye can do nothing:” and then is the 
believer most strong when he rests on im- 
parted strength. Now those disciples were 
speedily to be scattered abroad upon the face 
of the earth, carrying with them the doctrine 
and the name, that is the wonderworking 
power of their Master. Wherever, there- 
fore, virtue accompanied that name, there 
was Christ himself present; and of whom 
but of Deity can it be affirmed that he is in 
more than one place, in many places, in all 
space at once? God challenges omnipre- 
sence as his own: “Am Ia God at hand, saith 
the Lord, and not a God afar off? Can any 
hide himself in secret places that T shall not 
see him? saith the Lord: do not I fill heaven 
and earth? saith the Lord.” “ Though they 
dig into hell, thence shall mine hand take 
them; though they climb up to heaven, 
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thence will I bring them down: and though 
they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, 
T will search and take them out thence; and 
though they be hid from my sight in the bot- 
tom of the sea, thence will I command the 
serpent and he shall bite them.” The great 
Author and Finisher of our faith asserts to 
himself the same divine attribute, and con- 
nects with it perpetuity of duration, in the 
charge which he gave to his disciples before 
he ascended up into heaven: “Go ye and 
teach all nations;” there is a claim of uni- 
versal power and presence; and he adds the 
gracious assurance; “and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end.of the world.” 
Here are omnipresence, and endless, un- 
changing existence united. When the viper 
dropped harmlessly from the apostle’s hand, 
in the island of Melita, there was the name, 
the presence, and the power of Christ. When 
Philip, in the desert of Gaza, “ preached 
Jesus” to the Ethiopian eunuch, and convert- 
ed him to the Christian faith, there was the 
name, the presence, and the power of Christ. 
When John, in the isle that is called Patmos, 
“heard a great voice, saying, I am Alpha and 
Omega,” there was the name, the presence, 
and the power of Christ. That presence, 
my brethren, we hope and trust, is in the 
midst of this worshipping assembly, and pre- 
siding over it; isto consecrate that table and 
those elements of*bread and wine; is to 
sanctify and ennoble our communion and fel- 
lowship. But it is not confined to this place. 
It is at this moment diffusing light, and life, 
and joy over myriads of worshippers in the 
east, in the west, in the south, in the north. 
It is “the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and of them that are afar off upon the 
sea:” “in all places where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and bless thee.” 
“ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

This subjection of the devils to the dis- 
ciples, through the name of Christ, Jesus in 
his reply contemplates as the beginning of 
Satan’s complete and final overthrow, as a 
step toward the total subversion of his king- 
dom. ‘He said unto them, I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven ;” “when I 
sent you forth armed with my commission, 
and furnished you with power to execute it, 
T saw swift destruction overtaking the de- 
stroyer. You have begun a conquest which 
I am proceeding to accomplish. You have 
subjected his mischievous agents. I shall 
bruise Satan himself under your feet short- 
ly.” “His usurped dominion,” as “ the God 
of this world,” as “the prince of the power 
of the air,” as “ the ruler of the darkness of 
this world,” is hastening “to expire. Root- 
ed, established as it may seem to be, it shall 
vanish in a moment, rapid as a flash of light- 
ning, which disappears before it is well seen.” 


—— 
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The expression is in use with both the sacred 
and profane authors. The downfal of the 
king of Babylon is, by the prophet, represent- 
ed under this bold imagery: “ How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning! how art thou cut down to the 
ground!” The Roman orator says of An- 
thony, “thou hast dragged down thy col- 
league from heaven ;” and when Pompey 
the Great was hurled from his proud pre- 
eminence, Cicero represents him as having 
“fallen from the stars.” The time to favour 
a darkened, enslaved world .was now come, 
and Jesus triumphs in the near prospect of 
the conversion of the Gentile nations “ from 
darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” 

The former mission of the seventy was 
limited to “ the cities and places, whither he 
himself would come ;” now their sphere is 
enlarged, and with an extended commission 
fresh assurances are given of divime protec- 
tion wherever they went. “ Behold I give 
unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy ; and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you.” After the resurrection from the dead, 
an unbounded career is set before them, the 
vast globe is spread out as the scene of ac- 
tion, the whole human race, through all ages 
and generations is the grand object of the 
gospel ministry, and powers adequate to the 
undertaking are granted. “Go ye into all 
the world, and -preach the gospel to every 
creature’—“and these signs shall follow 
them that believe; in my name shall they 
cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents ; and if 
they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
them : they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover.” Here every obstruction 
is removed, all opposition dies, every enemy 
is subdued, and the scriptures are fulfilled, 
which say: “ Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low: and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain:” “ Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for 
the arrow that flieth by day, nor for the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor for 
the destruction that wasteth at noon-day.” 
“ Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou 
trample under feet.” Thus was the serpent’s 
head bruised, and the triumph of the Re- 
deemer completed. Compare spiritual things 
with spiritual, the commission of the great 
Head of the Church with the execution of 
it, the promised support of the apostles with 
what they were enabled actually to achieve, 
as the facts stand recorded in the book of 
their acts. a 

But Jesus points out to his disciples a purer 
source of joy than even a grant of miracu- 
lous powers could bestow. It was highly 
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honourable and unspeakably grateful to be 
invested with authority to control evil spirits, 
to cure inveterate distemper, and quicken the 
dead, and to enjoy perfect personal security 
amidst snares, and dangers, and the shadow 
of death, to speak with tongues and instruct 
the ignorant. But these and other choice 
gifts of God have been conferred on the un- 
worthy. Great talents are not always sanc- 
tified to the possessor. Beneficial to others 
they may be unprofitable or even pernicious 
to the man himself, He may speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels: he may have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand. all 
mysteries and all knowledge: he may have 
all faith so as to be able to remove mountains ; 
he may lay out his whole estate in works of 
charity, and even submit to suffer martyrdom, 
and after all remain destitute of that princi- 
ple which alone admits into the kingdom of 
heaven. The magicians of Egypt performed 
wonders, but they served only to harden the 
heart against God. Balaam was a true 
prophet, but “he loved the wages of un- 
righteousness :” he knew and approved the 
better course, but he deliberately persevered 
in the worse. Simon had the art of bewitch- 
ing the people of Samaria with sorceries ; 
“to him they all gave heed, from the least 
to the greatest, saying, this man is the great 
power of God.” _“ He himself believed also, 
and was baptized,” but his “heart was not 
right in the sight of God;” he was still “ in 
the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 
iniquity.” “Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you: depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” Where 
God has bestowed much, he will expect 
much, and in proportion to the number and 
value of the gifts received is the account 
that must be given. Who was equally 
honoured with the apostle of the Gentiles, by 
extraordinary communications from heaven ? 
but “it is not expedient for me,” says he, 
“to clory:” “of myself I will not glory, but 
in mine infirmities.” In what then does a 
Paul, in what does every believer chiefly re- 


joice and glory ? In the composing reflection, 


«my name is written in the book of life.” 
“T know whom I have believed, and J] am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
[ have committed unto him against that day.” 
“ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing.” Compared to this, 
what a poor trifle it is on a man to know that 
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his name is in an opulent testator’s will for a 
splendid bequest, were it even the reversion 
of a kingdom? This is that “ peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, which shall 
keep the heart and mind through Christ 
Jesus, and which the world can neither give 
nor take away.” 

This is “the hour,” the eventful hour 
when “ Jesus rejoiced in spirit:” the hour 
when the great Sovereign of the universe 
was subjecting spiritual wickednesses to 
human agents, and perfecting praise out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings; when 
all the glories of the kingdom of heaven un- 
veiled themselves to his view, and the na- 
tions of the earth hastened into it. The 
scenes of sorrow and suffering which must 
intervene are absorbed in contemplating the 
blessed effects which they were to produce. 
“Jn that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and 
said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes: even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” Here we behold 
our great pattern setting us the example of 
referring every thing to God, as the first 
cause and the last end of all; who acts by 
his own uncontrollable, inexplicable supre- 
macy, and with a view to his own glory. 
But we are not to understand our Lord as. 
giving thanks that “ the wise and prudent” 
were kept in a state of ignorance respecting 
the things of God, but that while they were 
so, while they remained under the power of 
wilful blindness, it had graciously pleased 
God to manifest these things to the compara- 
tively simple and illiterate. We have a si- 
milar mode of expression, and which falls 
under the same mode Of interpretation, in 
the epistle to the Romans, vi. 17, where the 
apostle says: “ But God be thanked that ye 
were the servants of sin ;” meaning obvious- 
ly, “ that although, that whereas ye were 
the servants of sin, ye have obeyed from 
the heart that form of doctrine which was 
delivered you:” So here, “I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
while the wise in their own conceits, and the 
prudent in the estimation of the world, neg- 
lect and despise the things which belong to 
their peace, their all-importance is discerned, 
felt, prized, and improved by persons, lowly 
in their own sight, contemptible in the eyes 
of men, but estimable in the eyes of Him 
who “ resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
unto the humble.” 

Jesus ascribes to the Father universality 
of dominion, under the title of “ Lord of hea- 
ven and earth;” and he resolves all crea- 
tures and all events into divine sovereignty: 
“ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” “ He giveth not account of any 
of his matters.” ‘“ He doth according to his 
will in the armies of heaven, and among the 
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inhabitants of the earth: and none can stay 
his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” 
That which is good in the eyes of man is 
frequently a sore evil; but that which is 
good in the sight of.God must be good in it- 
self; and when Deity shall have executed 
the whole plan of his providence, the myriads 
of his saints and angels shall with one voice 
proclaim “ all is good.” Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” 

Having made this ascription of universal 
power, authority, and property to the Father, 
he represents himself as invested in an equal 
extent of dominion, as sole and sovereign 
administrator of the world which he made, 
which he upholds, and which he came to 
redeem. “ Allthings are delivered to me of 
my Father.” God is “ Lord of heaven and 
earth.” Now these two words imply all 
space, with all the beings which inhabit the 
worlds “ visible and invisible, whether they 
be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers.” 'T'o the utmost extent of the words, 
therefore, and of their import, the sovereignty 
of God, Redeemer extends, and it is asserted 
and ascribed neither in a single passage, 
nor in doubtful terms. “ All power,” says 
he, in another place, “ is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth;” “ authority to exe- 
cute judgment also ;” “ power over all flesh, 
to give eternal life.” “The Father raiseth 
up the dead, and quickeneth them: even so 
the Son quickeneth whom he will. For 
the Father judgeth no man; but hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son; that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.” Now this is either mere 
pretension, unfounded as that of the devil 
over “all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them,” or it is a claim of right: 
and who but God can support such a claim? 
Who but God can possess and exercise the 
power of quickening the dead, of executing 
Judgment upon all, not only according to 
their works, but according to their most se- 
cret thoughts, and of bestowing eternal life ? 
Is a creature, a mere man like ourselves, to 
be entrusted with, is he capable of managing 
such an empire? No; Where all power, 
then, is lodged, there is Deity; “ in that he 
put all in subjection under him, he left no- 
thing that is not put under him.” Behold, 
Christian, and rejoice in spirit, the powers 
of darkness prostrate under the feet of the 
Prince of Peace: He “ maketh his angels 
spirits, his ministers a flaming fire,” and 
“are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation?” Behold the heathen given 
him for his inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession; “He 
must reign until he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.” We, my beloved brethren, 
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are part of the all things which are deli- 
vered by the Father unto the Son; and the 
precious deposit is securely placed: Thine 
they were and thou gavest them me :—those 
that thou gavest me I have kept, and none 
of them is “lost:” and you are going this 
day solemnly to deliver up yourselves to 
him, to be taught by his spirit, to be governed 
by his laws, to be protected by his arm, to 
be supplied by his providential care; there- 
fore “ ye are not your own, for ye are bought 
with a price: therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God's.” 

It is added, “ and no man knoweth who 
the Son is, but the Father; and who the Fa- 
ther is, but the Son, and he to whom the 
Son will reveal him.” That is, the nature, 
excellency, and dignity of the Godhead can 
be known only by Deity. (God is infinite 
in all his perfections, but in contemplating 
infinity all created understanding is lost. 
This reciprocal knowledge of the Father and 
of the Son is itself a mystery inscrutable, 
for it presents at once plurality and unity ; 
which human reason sinks under. ‘“ No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” If man has 
been enabled to form any right notion of 
God, he is indebted for it to the revelation 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God. That re- 
velation has unfolded God’s purpose and 
grace, before the world began. That reve- 
Jation has explained the history of Providence 
through ages and generations past. That 
revelation has disclosed an eternal duration 
to come, for unfolding, in endless succession, 
the inexhaustible treasure of the knowledge 
of “the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent.” Every past, every 
present, every future discovery of the divine 
cotinsels, and of their execution, is the ope- 
ration of the great light of the world; “ for 
God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

If such were the honour and the power 
conferred on the twelve and on the seventy 
simple Galileans; if through the grace of 
Christ they not only exceeded the attain- 
ments of science, and the operations of art, 
but exercised authority over the devil and 
his angels, then what may not man become? 
What bounds shall be set to the progress of- 
an immortal being, “ the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness?” The eye of sense discerns a frail 
child-of dust, sinking under a load of grow- 
ing infirmity; “ in heaviness through mani- 
fold temptations ;”. “ through fear of death 
subjected to bondage.” The eye of faith 
beholds in that same forlorn creature, one 
hastening unto the resurrection of the dead, 
about to assume a glorious body fashioned 


after the similitude of that of a risen and 
glorified Redeemer, arising “to meet the 
Lord in the air,” triumphing over death, 
and “him who has the power of death,” 
“ with open face, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, and changing into the 
same image from glory to glory,” 

Christ has taught us, my brethren, to re- 
sort to the radical source of consolation; 
“ rejoice, because your names are written in 
heaven.” Itisa pleasant and an honourable 
feeling to take complacency in an illustrious 
or even reputable descent; to reflect on the 
attainment of eminence of station by emi- 
nence in talent; to contemplate wealth 
earned by industry and fair dealing. But 
these, and such advantages as these are 
transient. They may be marred and embit- 
tered by untoward circumstances. But to 
meditate on anunalienable, unalterable good, 
running through the whole progress of dura- 
tion, increasing continually in lustre and va- 
lue; to think that all is the free gift of a Fa- 
ther, whose love is not liable to change, 
whose bounty is inexhaustible, whose power 
sustains the worlds visible and invisible, and 
whose existence is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting; this soothes the soul to peace, this 
sweetens the bitterest morsel, this quenches 
the flame of the fiery trial, this disarms the 
king of terrors. “These things saith he that 
hath the seven spirits of God, and the seven 
stars.” “He that overcometh, the same shall 
be clothed in white raiment; and I will not 
blot out his name out of the book of life, but 
I will confess his name before my Father and 
before his angels.” ; 

The highest privileges which Christianity 
confers, and the fairest prospect which it 
opens, powerfully recommend the spirit of 
humility. Is thy name written in heaven? 
What hand wrote it there? Might not the 
hand that wrote blot it out again? Has not 
thy own right hand made many a dreadful 
attempt to erase the signature? If it has 
found a place on that hallowed page, if 
it has been permitted to remain there, if 
it has not in fatherly displeasure been for 
ever obliterated, it is all of free sovereign 
grace. Art thou an heir of “a kingdom 
which cannot be moved?” “It is your Fa- 
ther’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom,” have grace, whereby you may “ serve 
God acceptably, with reverence and godly 
fear.” The highest and holiest are also the 
humblest of beings. With whom does “ the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy,” delight to dwell? 
“ With him who is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and 
to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 
He who is most humble has the greatest si- 
militude to his divine Master, and to be like 
Christ is to possess the highest. glory which 
the creature is capable of attaining. “ Learn 
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of me,” says he, not to walk upon the wa- 
ter, or rebuke the wind, not to open the eyes 
of the blind or quicken the dead, but “ Learn 
of me; forlam meek and lowly in heart; and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 

“ Jesus rejoiced in spirit,” as he contem- 
plated the rise, the progress, the cousumma- 
tion of his kingdom, and the correspondent 
downfal of the empire of sin and Satan. He 
is the same who wept over the grave of La- 
zarus, “ who groaned in the spirit and was 
troubled,” in sympathy with the wo of others; 
the same who beheld the devoted city, “and 
wept over it ;” the same who in the agony 
of Gethsemane, exclaimed, ‘ My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” Let 
"our sorrows and joys flow from the same 
sources with his. Are the ravages of time 
and death presented to our view, or the still 
more dreadful ravages, which issue in death 
committed by “ the carnal mind which is en- 
mity against God,” and hatred to man? Are 
we the spectators of the progress of moral 
corruption from evil to worse, till all is lost? 
Can we behold it unmoved? “ Fools make 
a mock at sin,” but every serious spirit is 
very differently affected. “I beheld the 
transgressors,” says the Psalmist, “and was 
grieved because they kept not thy word. 
Rivers of waters run down mine eyes; be- 
cause they keep not thy law.” On the liber 
hand, how delightful is it, to mark the pro- 
gress of goodness; “the path of the just as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day;” to behold “a brand 
plucked out of the fire,” a soul saved from 
death, an heir born into the kingdom of God! 
This causes “ joy in heaven, in the presence 
of the angels of God.” This is that “ travail 
of his soul,” which the Redeemer “shall see, 
and shall be satisfied.” This is the dawning 
of that eternal day when “ the ransomed of 
the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads: 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sor- 
row and sighing shall flee away.” That we 
all may be found in that company, partake 
of that joy, assist in raising those songs, may 
God of his infinite mercy grant, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Prayer in consecrating the Elements. 


Wr thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, for all thy inexpressible, all thy 
inconceivable goodness to the children of 
men. Thou didst form the first human body 
of “dust of the ground,” and thou didst 
breathe into man the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul, capable of knowing, of 
admiring, of loving, and of enjoying the glori- 
ous excellencies of the Divine Nature. Under 
thy creative benediction he increased, and 
multiplied, and replenished the earth: But 
man that was in honour continued not. Sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin has 
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passed upon all men. Nevertheless, God 
who is rich in mercy pitied and spared, and 
said, “ Deliver him from going down to the 
pit; I have found a ransom.” To guilty 
man, driven out from paradise, a door of 
grace opened, a dawn of hope arose. That 
dawning light, that day-spring from on high, 
through thy favour, waxed brighter and 
brighter, till it reached meridian splendour. 
The fulness of time came, when “ God, who 
at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake 
in times past unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets,” was pleased to speak “ unto us by his 
Son, the heir of all things,” who “made the 
worlds, being the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person, and up- 
holding all things by the word of his power.” 
But he “made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men:”’ He was 
“despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief:”’ and 
“being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,” and “ when he 
had by himself purged our sins, sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
“Which things the angels desire to look 
into;” let our souls rejoice and adore. 

To thee, voluntarily humbled, to thee, 
highly exalted Saviour, our knees shall bow: 
that name which is above every name our 
tongue shall confess: “the love of Christ 
constraineth us:” “we love him: because 
he first loved us.” And what proof, blessed 
Lord, what proof of love art thou this day 
demanding of thine infinitely indebted crea- 
tures? Not to suffer the loss of all things, 
not to go to prison and to death for thee, not 
to give our body to be burnt, not to give but 
to receive: “ Take and eat, Take and drink, 
Do this in remembrance of Me.” Ofa truth 
thy commandments are not grievous; thy 
yoke is easy, and thy burden is light. Draw 
us, we will run after thee; these are cords 
of a man, these are bands of love. We hear 
the command and we obey. We present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, which is our reason- 
able service. We devote the superior powers 
of our immortal spirits to the contemplation 
of the great mystery of godliness, that we 
‘*may be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, and that we may 
be filled with all the fulness of God.” 

We employ, risen and exalted Redeemer, 
we employ these elements of bread and wine 
as a memorial of thy dying love, because, 
in the near prospect of death, thou wert 
pleased, by giving thanks over them, to set 
them apart to this sacred purpose. We 
would, after thy example, look up to our 
Father in heaven, and give thanks for all the 
blessings which they commemorate, for re- 
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demption through the blood of Christ, the 
forgiveness of sins according to the riches 
of free sovereign grace; for the abolishing 
of death, and for all the exceedingly great 
and precious promises, and the glorious pros- 
pects of life and immortality brought to light 
by the gospel. 

In thy name we solemnly separate, from a 
common to a hallowed use, so much of this 
bread and of this wine as we are now to 
employ in commemorating the death of 
Christ, his body broken, and his blood shed 
as a propitiation for the sin of the world.— 
And over these sacred symbols we again so- 
lemnly dedicate ourselves unto thee, to be 
disposed of by thy providence, to be govern- 
ed by thy laws, to be guided by thy spirit, to 
be accepted through thy intercession. Thee 
having not seen we love; in thee, though 
now we see thee not, yet believing, we re- 
joice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory; 
receiving the end of our faith, even the sal- 
vation of our souls. In thy presence we be- 
come witnesses to each other, and we call 
angels and men to witness that we subscribe 
with our hand unto the Lord, in trembling 
hope that our names are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life, among the living in the 
heavenly Jerusalem. And in this blessed 
hope we would, with one heart and voice; 
ascribe to God in Christ the kingdom, and 
the power and the glory, now, and for ever- 
more. Amen. 


Address te Communicants at the Sacra- 
mental Table. 


To sit down at one table, to partake of the 
same fare, is the happiest view of domestic 
comfort and of friendly intercourse. The 
body and the mind are refreshed at once.— 
The bond of union is strengthened and 
sweetened between the father and mother, 
between the parents and their children, 
among brothers and sisters, among kindred 
and friends. To the enjoyment of that pure 
and exalted felicity, my brethren, we are 
now invited; and with the prospects of im- 
mortality blend the endearing charities of 
human life. The great Master of our Gos- 
pel repast is not now indeed the object of 
sense, but he is assuredly with us, he con- 
templates with complacency our common 
sith and hope, our mutual affection. He 
rejoices in spirit while he beholds those for 


whom he died remembering his death, obey- 


ing his commandments, living under the in- 
fluence of his spirit, advancing in his strength 
toward the kingdom of heaven. Him not 
having seen ye love, and ye look forward to 
the day when ye shall be like him, for ye shall 
see him as he is. 

Communicants, ye are elevated to the 
summit of an exceeding high mountain, but 
not by the spirit of delusion, to survey airy 
or earthly kingdoms, i“ a glory unsubstan- 
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tial and transient: but by the spirit of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind, to contem- 
plate a kingdom which cannot be moved, a 
kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. You survey an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away; not with the feelings of a Ba- 
laam, who beheld from the high places of Baal, 
the goodly tents of Jacob, and the tabernacles 
of Israel, in which he had neither part nor lot; 
nor with the emotions of a Moses, who from 
Pisgah viewed the land flowing with milk and 
honey, into which he must not enter; but with 
the confidence and‘composure of an Abraham, 
to whom God said “ Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the place where thou art, northward, 
and southward, and eastward, and westward : 
arise, walk through the land, in the length 
of it, and in the breadth of it: for I will give 
it unto thee;” but with the rapture of a Ste- 
phen, who expiring exclaimed, “ Behold, I 
see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God.” That 
ye Christians, may through grace be made 
partakers of the same divine consolation, - 
we administer unto you, and partake with 
you, the commanded memorial of the suffer- 
ings and death of the Redeemer of man- 
kind. 

«“ The Lord in the same night in which he 
was betrayed, took bread: and, when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, 
eat: this is my body, which is broken for you: 
this do in remembrance of me.” 

How powerfully emphatical every word 
is! the bread of nature, in order to become 
the aliment of the body, is bruised, and bro- 
ken, and passes through the fire: “The 
bread of life, which came down from heaven,” 
says Christ in his doctrine, “ is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.” 
“Jt pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath 
put him to grief:’” behold him buffeted of 
wicked men, scourged, his head crowned 
with thorns, his hands and his feet pierced, 
his soul poured out unto death, And for 
what end? His body, my sinful fellow- 
creature, was “broken for you.” “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruis- 
ed for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed. All we, like sheep, have 
gone astray; we have turned every one to 
his way, and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” And what does he de- 
mand in return? Do this in remembrance 
of me. Blessed Jesus! if thou hadst bidden 
us do some great thing, would we not have 
cheerfully complied? How much rather 
then, when the yoke of love is imposed? 
We come at thy call: “We will remem- 
ber the name of the Lord our God;” “O 
Lord our God, other lords besides thee have 
had dominion over us; but by thee only will 
we make mention of thy name.” 
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« After the same manner also he took the 
cup, when he had supped, saying, this cup is 
the new testament in my blood: this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till he come.” : ; 

In drinking together, my Christian friends, 
from this cup, we joyfully acquiesce in the 
new, and better, and well-ordered covenant, 
“ordained by angels in the hand of a Media- 
tor,” and “established upon better promises ;” 
a covenant which makes provision not only 
for human infirmity, but for the deepest and 
most malignant guilt, and which affords not 
merely a temporary relief, but confers an un- 
changeable and everlasting security. “This 
is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel, after those days, saith the 
Lord, I will put my laws into their mind, 
and write them in their hearts: and I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to me a 
people: and they shall not teach every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, know the Lord, for. all shall know me 
from the least to the greatest. For I will 
be merciful to their unrighteousness, and 
their sins and their iniquities will I remem- 
ber no more.” And what is the seal of this 
better covenant? It is before you. “This 
cup,” says the Saviour, “is the new Testa- 
ment in my blood:” the wine in the cup 
is a symbolical representation of my blood 
shed for the remission of sin. “ Ye know 
that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold: but with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb without 
blemish and without spot ;” “slain from the 
foundation of the world,” and which “ cleans- 
eth us from all sin.” 

In celebrating this holy ordinance, we are 
not only more closely cementing the ties of 
nature and the bands of friendship among 
ourselves, but we are exténding our commu- 
nion to the church of Christ universal, in 
the east and west, in the south and north; 
we are stretching out the right hand of fel- 
lowship over continents, over oceans, to give 
the salutation of brotherly-love to all who 


love our Lord Jesus; and to invite men of 
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joy are the same. 


nion for ever and ever. 1 
_ The solemnity concludes with an intima- 
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all colours and of all languages, to east in 
their lot among us, and to take shelter with 
us under the Shadow of this “great rock in 
a weary land,” to repose with us amidst 
“the trees of life,” whose “leaves are for 
the healing of the nations.” 

But is not “our fellowship with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ?” Is it not, 
then, with them who are drinking new wine 
in our Father’s kingdom ; with the spirits of 
just men made perfect ; with those whom on 
earth we loved; with those who have often 
eaten and drank with us at this table, and 
with whom we hope to eat and to drink at 
the table that is above, sitting down with 
them, and “ with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven?” Delight- 
ful reflection! The employments of earth 
and heaven are the same; the animating 
principle, the spirit of love is the same; the 
subject of their praise and the source of their 
“ Unto Jesus Christ, who 
is the faithful witness, and the first begotten 
of the dead, and the Prince of the kings of 
the earth: unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and his Father; to him be glory and domi- 

Amen.’ 


of Christ’s second appearance. “ As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 
“ Why trouble ye the woman?” said Christ 
to the indignant disciples, who grudged the 
waste of the ointment which she poured on his 
feet, “for she hath wrought a good work 
upon me; for in that she hath poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my buri- 
al.” Her pious act embalmed the body for 
the grave: ours contemplates Jesus, and 
the resurrection; ours looks forward to the 
day when “the Son of man shall come in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory.” “Yet a little while and He that 
shall come will come, and will not tarry.” 
“He which testifieth these things saith, 
surely I come quickly. Amen. Even go, 
come Lord Jesus. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 
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And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and the mother of Jesus was there. 
And both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to the marriage. And when they wanted wine, the 


mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. 


with thee? Mine hour is not yet come. 
saith unto you, do it. 


Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do 


His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he 
And there were sct there six water-pots of stone, after the manner of the 
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purifying of the Jews, containing two or three firkins a piece. Jesus saith unto them, fill the water 
pots with water. And they filled them up to the brim. And he saith unto them, Draw out now 


and bear unto the governor of the feast. 


And they bare it. 


When the ruler of the feast had 


tasted the water that was made wine, and knew not whence it was, (but the servants which drew 
the water knew) the governor of the feast called the bridegroom, and saith unto him, Every man 


at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and when men haye well drunk, then that which 
. bat S wine until now. ‘This beginning of miracles did Jesus: 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory; and his disciples believed on him.—Joun ii. 1—11. — 


worse:. but thou hast kept the 


Ir requires no common degree of wisdom 
to make the transition from various situations 
one to another, with dignity and propriety. 
The gravity and seriousness of deportment 
that suits the temple do not suddenly melt 
away into the familiarity and ease of private 
life. Men are called to act various parts, 
but often lack the skill to discriminate be- 
tween character and character. At other 
times the scene changes too rapidly, and the 
habit of the public personage is scarcely laid 
aside, when the spirit of it is likewise shifted, 
and the man discovers that he is merely an 
actor. Difference of behaviour may undoubt- 
edly be assumed with change of place and 
of company, without incurring the imputa- 
tion of hypocrisy: but there is a radical 
character which the honest man never lays 
aside, whatever be the season, whatever the 
situation. He cannot indeed be gay and se- 
rious at the same moment: but in the house 
of mourning he may be sad without sinking 
into depression, and in the house of feasting 
he may be cheerful without rising into levi- 
ty. He can “ rejoice with them that rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep,” without 
losing the firmness of his mind, or betraying 
inconsistency of spirit and temper. In truth, 
if you would be useful to men, you must ac- 
commodate yourself, where the rights of 
conscience do not interfere, to their circum- 
stances, and to the laws of decency and 
prudence. 

But where, alas! shall we find the man 


who is continually on his guard, who in every | 


situation possesses his soul, and governs his 
spirit, and keeps the door of his lips? In 
vain we look for such a one among men of 
like passions with ourselves. But it is not 
for want of a perfect pattern, in the person 
of him who in all places, at all seasons, and 
in every situation approved himself the Son 
of God and the friend of men. Let this mind 
be in you which also was in Christ Jesus. 
He hath left us an example that we should 
follow his steps. Blessed Lord, we will fol- 
low thee whithersoever thou goest. 5 

We have attended the great Teacher sent 
from God to the synagogue at Nazareth, and 
have heard him fulfilling the duties of that 
gracious office by reading and opening up the 
Scriptures, and thus producing one species 
of evidence to the truth of his divine mission, 
the accomplishment of ancient, well known, 
and acknowledged prophecies concerning 
himself, his person, his consecration to the 
great work which he should come to execute, 





and the wonderful success with which it 
should be crowned. We have seen him with 
complacency receiving his disciples on their 
return from a progress of preaching and heal- 
ing, and of casting out devils; and rejoicing 
in spirit, as he contemplated the sudden and 
utter destruction of Satan’s kingdom, and, 
on its ruins, the universal and everlasting es- 
tablishment of his ewn. We are now to be- 
hold him exhibiting a different kind of evi- 
dence, but calculated to produce the same 
effect, that is, a full conviction that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God, and the Saviour 
of the world, namely, the display of miracu- 
lous powers, to support the truth of the doc- 
trines which he taught. This “ Nicodemus, 
a ruler of the Jews,” felt and admitted. 
“ Rabbi,” says he, “ we know that thou arta 
teacher come from God: for no man can do 
these miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him.” As on the two great comrand- 
ments, love to God and. love to man, “ hang 
all the law and the prophets,” so on these 
two unmoveable pillars rest the whole fabric 
of Christianity. The fulfilling of prediction, 
is a demonstration of the foreknowledge of 
Deity, “declaring the end from the begin- 
ning, and from ancient times the things that 
are not yet done, saying, my counsel shall 
stand, and I will do all my pleasure :” and 
of his truth and faithfulness in bringing it 
to pass, to an iota, toa tittle: the working 
of miracles evinces the presence and con- 
currence of almighty power, which is able 
to support and to suspend, to’control and alter 
the laws of nature, by a word, by an “J 
will” if the spirit and native tendency of 


| the gospel be taken into the account, we shall 


find it to possess every character of Divinity 
that the heart of man could desire, or rea- 
son demand, or imagination figure. 


The period, and the place, and the occa- . 


sion of Christ’s first public miracle are all 
specified. It was the third day after the 
noted conversation that passed between 
Christ and Nathanael, which is recorded in 
the conclusion of the preceding chapter. 
There Jesus gave proof not merely of supe- 
rior sagacity, but of a kriowledge that dis- 
cerns the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
Nathanael, with all his guileless integrity, 
laboured under the common prejudice of the 
day, and had the vulgar proverb in his mouth, 
“(Can there any good thing come out of Na- 
zareth ?” 
there could, and that too the best of all 
things; for while he was yet speaking to 


He soon received conviction that . 
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Philip, Christ himself drew nigh to meet 
them, and instantly, in the hearing of Na- 
thanael, pronounced a character of him 


which the searcher of hearts only could have 
unfolded; ‘Behold, an Israelite indeed, in 


whom is no guile.” Nathanael, justly con- 
eos of inward rectitude, finds himself at 
once reproved and detected. His sarcasm 


respecting Nazareth not retorted but disarm- 
ed, by receiving in return the honourable 
appellation of “an Israelite indeed,” was a 
keen reproof to an ingenuous mind ; and to 
find himself minutely known to a stranger, 
must have inspired high respect for that 
stranger, not unmixed with awe. With as- 
tonishment he exclaims, ** Whence knowest 
thou me?’ The answer completely displays 
the character of the Nazarene: “ Before that 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 
fig-tree, | saw thee.” Here is an eye which 
at once penetrates into the heart, and marks 
minute, external contingent circumstances 
even to the species of plant under the shadow 
of which Nathanael, at a certain moment, 
happened to repose. The “Israelite indeed” 
now resigns his prejudices and dismisses his 
doubts; wonder changes into veneration, 
“Nathanael answered, and saith unto him, 
Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art the 
King of Israel:” and thus another respect- 
able disciple is added to the school of Christ. 

Let not this be considered as foreign to the 
subject of the present Lecture. Nathanael 
was, of course, one of the invited guests to 
celebrate the marriage at Cana of Galilee. 
He was there, within three days, to behold 
another species of demonstration of his Mas- 
ter’s divinity, that he might bear witness to 
it. And it was fit that a man so candid and 
upright should be furnished with every kind 
of evidence, which could remove prejudice 
or subdue infidelity. He is not indeed here- 
after mentioned in the gospel history, but it 
seems highly probable that a person of his 
description, was specially called to take 
an active part in propagating the truth as it 
is in Jesus. Some commentators have sup- 
posed him to be the same with Bartholomew, 
one of the twelve. 

The place, where the miracle exhibited 
the glory of the Redeemer, was “Cana of 
Galilee,” perhaps to distinguish it from an- 
other city of that name in Celosyria, mention- 
ed by Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities. It 
was situated in that part of the Holy Land, 
which in the partition under Joshua, fell by 
lot to the tribe of Asher ; and stood on a river 
of the same name, which flowed through 
part of the inheritance of the tribe of 
Ephraim, into the Great Sea. It was hither- 
to a mere name, or a speck which might ca- 
sually catch the eye as it wandered over the 
map of Palestine ; but Cana now acquired a 
celebrity which makes her to rank with the 
proudest of capitals, from an event which 
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will transmit her naine to the latest pos- 
terity. . 4 

The occasion was a marriage solemnity. 
It is an institution of Heaven, nearly as old 
as the creation: it was first celebrated in Pa- 
radise; God himself formed the union, pre- 
sided over and witnessed the contract, and 
pronounced the nuptial benediction. This 
stamps a purity, a dignity, a permanency on 
the ordinance, which man is bound highly to 
respect. The great Interpreter and Restorer 
of the Law, accordingly, puts honour upon 
the institution by his presence and counte- 
nance, and by contributing to the comfort of 
the assembly convened on this happy occa- 
sion, by the charms of his conversation, and 
by a seasonable supply of one ingredient in 
a feast: and he afterwards vindicated the 
primitive sanctity of marriage from the irre- 
gularity and impurity which the hardness of 
the human heart had constrained evena Mo- 
ses to permit, at least to connive at. “ Have 
ye not read, that he which made them at the 
beginning, made them male and female ; and 
said, for this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and 
they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

John the Baptist incurred the imputation 
of being possessed with a devil, because he 
was a man of more austere manners, and of 
a more sequestered mode of living; because 
he “ came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine.” His divine Master, more gentle in 
deportment, more affable, accessible, and 
condescending, because he mixed with soci- 
ety, because he “ came eating and drinking,” 
is by the self-same persons represented as “a 
gluttonous man, and a wine bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.” Where there is 
a disposition to censure, no purity nor pru- 
dence can escape. Nothing can please the 
peevish children in the market-place. If 
their fellows excite them to dance by the 
sound of the pipe, they are disposed to look 
grave and mourn: if their companions are in 
a serious mood, it is with them a time to 
dance. You cannot tell where to find them. 
It is not, at the same time, a mark of wisdom 
to brave the opinion of the world; but wobe 
to that man whose conduct has no better re- 
gulator than either popular opinion, or the de- 
cisions of a self-constituted censor. Christ 
has by example taught his disciples to seek, 
and to take opportunities of being useful, 
whatever construction may be put upon it by 
malignant observers. 

“The mother of Jesus was there,” appa- 
rently, as one of the family, who took an in- 
terest in the credit of her relations, and to 
assist in attending to the comfort and accom- 
modation of the guests; for we find her 
watching over the expenditure of the pro- 
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vision, and devising the means of supply 
when it should fail. But Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were among the persons specially in- 
vited. Asthe aimof the evangelist is simply 
to detail the circumstances relating to the 
miracle, every thing foreign to this is sup- 
pressed. This remark is applicable to the 
sacred writers ingeneral. They present the 
leading object in its strongest features, leave 
it to make its native impression, and pass 
from it without exclaiming, without parade, 
without a commentary. On the other hand, 
where minuteness of description and enume- 
ration is necessary or of importance, all is 
examined with a microscopic eye, and beau- 
ties disclose themselves to closeness of in- 
vestigation which the careless glance had 
overlooked. 

Whether the company had proved more 
numerous than was expected, or whether a 
provision too scanty had been made, but in 
the middle of the banquet wine failed. 
Things which are in themselves, and as far 
as man is concerned, merely contingent, are 
predisposed and produced by a special in- 
terposition of ‘divine Providence, to fulfil 
some valuable purpose. This little awk- 
wardness of domestic arrangement furnished 
occasion for a grand display of almighty 
power. The deficiency was observed by the 
mother of Jesus, who communicated it to 
him as simply a remark of her own. But 
did not the communication partake of the 
nature of request, of expectation, of sugges- 
tion? “They have no wine.” Is not this 
saying, can nothing be done to save the 
credit of the family? They will suffer in 
the estimation of their friends, as too parsi- 
monious at a season of festivity like the pre- 
sent. Canst thou find no supply? There 
must, undoubtedly, have been something of- 
fensive in her meaning or mode of expres- 
sion, for she meets with a reproof. And the 
mildest censure from such lips is a mark of 
displeasure. As to Nathanael before, so to 
Mary now he gives proof that he could read 
in the heart, what had not yet fallen from 
the tongue: “Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
what have I to do with thee ? mine hour is 
not yet come.” “Woman :” we are not to 
estimate the spirit and import of this term of 
address by the refinement of our modern 
ideas and manners. A British female of 
very middling rank would consider herself 
as very ) 
accosted by an equal, from an inferior it 
would be intolerable, and even in a superior 
it would be resented. But it was the ap- 
pellation by which princes addressed them- 
selves to ladies of the highest rank, and 
which even slaves employed in speaking to 
their mistresses, for it marks respect, not 
familiarity. And we have a demonstration, 
in the present case, that it could imply no- 
thing harsh or unkind, for it is Jesus who 
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kee. 
uses the word in speaking to his mother. 
On an occasion still more tender and interest- 
ing, when sovereign love was in its triumph, - 
and dictated every expression; when his 
cross was surrounded by some of the persons 


who witnessed the miracle of Cana of Galilee; 3 


this conversation took place: “ When Jesus, 
therefore, saw his mother, and the disciple 
standing by whom he loved, he saith unto 
his mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then 
saith he to the disciple, behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home.” Here was the dying 
effusion of filial affection : “* Woman, behold 
thy son.” 

“What have I to do with thee.” This 
has an air of severity, and probably was in- 
tended to check encroachment. ‘There is a 
point beyond which parental authority itself 
must not presume to go. At the age of 
twelve, excess of maternal solicitude re- 
ceived a mild rebuke: “ How is it that ye 
sought me ? wist ye not that I must-be about 
my Father’s business?” Nevertheless “ he 
went down with them” from the temple, 
“and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them.” But to the man of thirty even 
a mother must not presume to dictate, or so 
much as insinuate. The words of the origi- 
nal have by some been differently translated ; 
and Jesus is made to say, in reply to his 
mother’s observation, “they have no wine.” 
“What is that to me and thee?” What 
does it concern us whether there be wine or 
not? Such a question is little in the spirit 
of Christ, who took a condescending and an 
affectionate interest in all the infirmities and 
distresses incident to humanity, and to whom 
nothing could be indifferent which tended to 
promote the comfort of others; and the sequel 
plainly shows, that he actually cherished 
those kind affections, and expressed them in 
a manner peculiar to himself. It is more 
natural to adopt our common version, con- 
sistent as it is with the same sense of the 
phrase in a variety of other passages. “ The 
devils coming out of the tombs exceeding 
fierce,” in the country of the Gergesenes, 
exclaim, “ What have we to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of God?” Meaning evident- 
ly; “ We are afraid of thee; let us alone; 
we desire no acquaintance with thee; art 
thou come hither to torment us before the 
time?” The seventy interpreters translate 
the Hebrew idiom in the same phraseology 
and spirit, in a great many passages. ‘Thus 
Jephthah addressed the king of Ammon, 
“What hast thou to do with me?” saying 
plainly, “I wish no intercourse ; we can have 
nothing in common; wherefore should we 
go to war together?” And thus, not -to 
multiply instances, David said to Abisha, 
when he proposed to go over, and, in cold 
blood, to cut off Shimei’s head, “ What have 
I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah?” so 
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like not your spirit; I want no such triumph; 
let God’s will be done: you are taking his 
work out of his hand, and are deciding -hasti- 
ly when you ought to wait patiently.” This 
is entirely in the spirit of the passage before 
us. “ Woman, what have I todo with thee ?” 
“Tntrude not; prescribe not; I know what 
is fit for me to do; all my movements are 
already settled.” In this view all is of a 
piece; .all breathes the spirit of meekness ; 
there is the majesty of Deity, and there is 
the united firmness and mildness of the 
man. 

If there be any thing like sternness in the 
question, “‘ What have I to do with thee ?” 
it is sunk in the solemn asseveration concern- 
ing himself: “mine hour is not yet come.” 
The hour ofa man’s birth, of his baptism, of 
his majority, of his marriage, of his death, is 
an epoch of singular importance both to him- 
selfand others. We measure time, we know 
its value, and we trifle with it. With an 
experience of its necessary lapse, and with 
the certain knowledge that no moment can 
be responsible for the debt of its predecessor, 
having enough to do with itself, the thought- 
less sons of men will be drawing on a day 
which they are never to see, and they sport 
with borrowed property as if it were their 
own. The wise man, in the face of this 
reckoning of folly and madness, states the 
just account of the expenditure and use of 
time: “ There is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.” But we 
look up to Him who is wiser than the wisest, 
that we may learn to measure time, to un- 
derstand the value of a day, and to improve 
the flying hour, which is gone before we are 
sensible that it has come. 

“Mine hour is not yet come.” It is an 
expression applied to various events of 
Christ’s life and ministry. When his un- 
believing brethren urged him, by way of 
defiance, to go up to Jerusalem at the feast 
of tabernacles, and there make an open dis- 
play of his miraculous powers, this was his 
reply: “ My time is not yet come—Go ye up 
unto this feast: I go not up unto this feast ; 
for my time is not yet full come ;” intimating 
that all his movements and operations were 
regulated to a moment, and therefore could 
neither be hurried forward nor retarded. 
When he did go up to Jerusalem, and taught 
openly in the temple, though his plainness 
and fidelity gave much offence, it is remark- 
ed that “no man laid hands on him; for his 
hour was not yet come :” that is, the hour of 
his apprehension, trial, and condemnation. 
When the devout Greeks who had come to 
worship in the temple, desired an interview 
with him, Jesus said to his disciples; «'The 
hour is come that the Son of man should be 
glorified ;’ meaning the dawn of the gospel 
day upon the Gentile world. But while he 
rejoiced’ in spirit, as he contemplated that 
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auspicious hour, he saw it leading to another 
and a darker hour, the hour of suffermg and 
death. The prospect spreads a transient 
cloud over the serenity of his mind, and he 
said: “ Now is my soul troubled: and what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this 
hour.” Thus far the man of sinless infirmity. 
But the cloud passes away, serenity is re- 
stored, and the hour of sorrow is lost in con- 
templating the glory that should follow, the 
accomplishment of his heavenly Father’s 
purpose of mercy, in the redemption of a lost 
world: “ but for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name.” ‘When 
his “time was full come” that he should 
glorify God by his death, with heavenly com- 
posure “ Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, 
Father the hour is come; glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee.”, Thus 
every step of the Redeemer’s progress was 
weighed, measured, established by an antece- 
dent counsel incapable of being overthrown 
or of failing. 

His mother, though reproved, is not wholly 
discouraged. She perceives that whatsoever 
he did must’be done at his own time and in 
his own way, and therefore enjoins the ser- 
vants carefully to attend to whatever he 
should say unto them. 

The ablutions, at this period, practised 
among the Jews, were carried to an absurd 
and superstitious excess. The law had in- 
deed prescribed certain washings, which na- 
ture herself points out as conducive to health, 
cleanliness, and: comfort; but tradition had 
multiplied these without end; they had ac- 
quired an authority paramount to that of law, 
and the primary duties of life were sunk 
in an affeeted attention to external purity. 
“The Pharisees,” says St. Mark, “and all 
the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, 
eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. 
And when they come from the market, ex- 
cept they wash they eat not. And many 
other things there be which they have re- 
ceived to hold, as the washing of cups, and 
pots, brasen vessels, and of tables.” This 
drew upon them a severe censure from the 
lips of Jesus Christ. He charges them with 
the vilest hypocrisy, in “ teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men.” “ For,” 
says he, “laying aside the commandment 
of God, ye hold the tradition of men, as the 
washing of pots and cups: and many other 
such like things ye do.” “ Full well ye re- 
ject the commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your own tradition.” He then produces, 
as an instance, their open and avowed viola- 
tion of the fifth precept of the decalogue, 
engraven by nature on the heart of man, and 
proclaimed from Sinai by the mouth of God. 
The unnatural child had but by a vow to de- 
vote his substance to a pretendedly sacred 
purpose, in order to be for ever released from 
all obligation to assist aged or decayed pa- 
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rents. Thus a punctilious attention to wash- 
ing the body could be reconciled to a de- 
liberate: purpose of hardening the heart. 
These copious and frequent ablutions ac- 
count for the large provision of water.made 
for the marriage feast. ‘“ There were set six 
water-pots of stone, after the manner of the 
purifying of the Jews, containing two or 
three firkins apiece.” To pretend to ascer- 
tain the quantity, by the names of ancient 
measurement, would be nugatory and absurd. 
If the thing could be done, what profit would 
arise from it? Is it not well known that all 
the wisdom of the British legislature, though 
frequently exerted, has hitherto been unable 
to establish a standard of weights and mea- 
sures for the southern division of this hit- 
tle island? The precise quantity is left in 
intentional obscurity, by the use of the in- 
definite expression two or three, it is suf- 
ficient for us to know that the supply was 
very considerable. The expenditure of wa- 
ter, at this advanced period of the feast, must 
have been great. Jesus determined to make 
those partially exhausted vessels the medium 
of his intended miracle. To have replenished 
the empty wine vessels might excite sus- 
picion of collusion; but into water-cisterns 
for purifying, wine never entered, and there- 
fore no doubt could arise. He, then, who 
could have transformed the bottom of a dry 
cistern into a fountain of water, or of wine, 
at his pleasure, commands the servants to 
« fill the water-pots with water. And they 
filled them up to the brim.” 

The miracle is already performed. By an 
unseen, unperceived energy ; without a word 
spoken, without a gesture, by a simple act 
of the will, plain water is instantaneously 
converted into wine of the finest quality. 
What dignified simplicity ! what unaffected 
majesty! A fact so very extraordinary is 
narrated with no more pomp of language 
than the most common process of nature. 
He now desires the attendants, hitherto the 
only witnesses of this wonderful change, to 
draw off some of the wine, and bear it to the 
governor of the feast, at the moment when 
the deficiency began to be felt. Thus every 
supply which comes immediately from the 
hand of Providence is at once seasonable, 
salutary, and excellent in its kind. What 
comes through the channel of men like our- 
selves must of necessity have a mixture of 
their impurity and imperfection. 

With us the master of the house is also 
the governor of the feast. It is his concern 
to see that his friends be properly accoin- 
modated and supplied. But among the Jews 
an officer of this description was appointed 
to preside, whether elected by the company, 
named by the bridegroom, or constituted by 
public authority, whose business it was to 
pronounce a benediction on what was pro- 
vided, and who, when the cup was blessed, 
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first drank of it himself, and then passed it 
round the table. In compliance with this 
custom, Jesus directed the first-fruits of this . 
miracle to be carried to him to pass judg- . 
ment. He instantly perceives the difference, 
though ignorant of the process; and in sur- 
prise addresses himself to the bridegroom, 
whose it was to prepare the entertainment, 
and to defray the expense, in these words; 
“Every man at the beginning doth set forth 
good wine; and when men have well drunk, 
then that which is worse: but thou hast kept 
the good wine until now.” Though this too 
may not perfectly coincide with modem 
manners, it exhibits a picture of the common 
practice in that country and in that age ; and 
it led to a discovery of the whole, mystery, 
and Jesus stood confessed the Son of God, 
the Lord of universal nature, the searcher 
of hearts, the ruler of elements, the friend 
and brother of mankind. “This beginning 
of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his glory ; and his dis- 
ciples believed on him.” : 

Many and useful are the practical reflec- 
tions which flow from this subject. Permit 
me to suggest some of them. 

1. The religion of Jesus Christ embraces 
the whole cirele of duty. Duties are of va- 
rious orders and importance. Some are es- 
sential and indispensable, othersare agreeable 
and ornamental; as in a well-constructed 
edifice there are parts absolutely necessary 
to its existence, and there are parts which 
might be removed indeed without affecting 
the solidity and durableness of the fabric, 
but the removal would greatly impair its 
elegance and beauty. So in the scale of 
morals there are the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith ; and there 
are obligations of an inferior order; though 
highly important in the commerce of human 
life; such as gentleness, courtesy, affability, 
sympathy. Of both ranks of duty our blessed 
Lord set the happiest example. He mixed 
with mankind, he partook of their griefs and 
their joys, he sat down at their tables, he as- 
sisted at their nuptial festivity, he indulged 
in the mutual endearments of friendship, he 
paid attention to little children, took them to 
his armsand blessed them. Disciple of Jesus, 
| go thou and do likewise. [ll does it become 

thee to be stately, and distant, and reserved, 

and ungracious, when he was so meek and 
| condescending. There are certain austere 
Christians who will on no occasion, and on no 
account, descend from the pinnacle of their 
dignity, and who render religion disgusting 
to others by the harshness of their manners, » 
and a severe, morose, ungainly deportment. 
This they cannot have learned of Christ, nor 
at his old school. Will they vouchsafe to 
take a lesson from the apostle Paul, who un- 
derstood his own real dignity as well as any 
man? “Mind not high things, but conde- 
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scend to men of low estate.” . And I beg 
leave to add, from him: “Be not wise in 
your own conceits.”” f 

2, Jesus himself was all purity and per- 
fection, but the mother of Jesus was subject 
to culpable infirmity. She incurred censure 
oftener than once, and therefore is not to be 
looked up to asa perfect model, much less 
to receive the adoration which is due to 
Deity alone. It is one of the most humi- 
liating views of human understanding, to 
behold it so far degraded as to think of ap- 
proaching the great intercessor and friend 
of mankind, through the intercession of an- 
other. “There is one God,” saith the Scrip- 
ture, and one “ Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.” No, says po- 
pery, you must have a mediatrix between 
you and that Mediator; nay, one armed with 
authority to control and command him. The 
mind turns away with horror from the blas- 
phemous suggestion. The rights of parents 
have a boundary, both as to extent and dura- 
tion, the authority of God knows no limit, 
and never can expire. When his voice is 
heard, that of nature must be suppressed. 
The duties of the public character must ab- 
sorb the feelings of the private individual. 
We may warrantably lay before our compas- 
sionate Redeemer our most secret thoughts, 
and pour out our hearts before him in prayer 
and supplication, in perfect submission to his 
will; but we must not presume either to 
prescribe to his providence, or to arraign his 
conduct. He doeth all things wisely and 
well. 

3. Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving: for “it is sanctified by 
the word of God and_ prayer.” Whether 
therefore God supplies the good things of life 
in the ordinary course of nature, or by a spe- 
cial interposition of his almighty power, they 
are liberally bestowed, they are the bounty 
of a Father, to be used, to be enjoyed. When 
God placed our grand progenitor in the ter- 
restrial paradise, the parental grant was 
large: “Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat;” but with one single 
reservation: ‘ But of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat of 
it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.” We are still on the same 
footing, in a world which has indeed ceased 
to be a paradise, but which, nevertheless, is 
still abundantly stored with every thing 
necessary, convenient, and comfortable for 
man. ‘The grant is still as liberal: “The 
good of the land is before you:” take, thou 
mayest freely eat, freely drink. But, mark 
the reservation, still indispensable as ever, 
eat, drink, in moderation, to the support and 
refreshment of the body, not its depression 
and derangement. ‘To a certain bound this 
is cordial, salutary, nutritive: beyond, its 
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nature changes, it becomes a deadly poison. 
Satisfy thyself with knowing its good, and 
venture not to make trial of its evil. Did 
Jesus convert water into wine that he might 
minister fuel to excess? The thought is 
impious. As well might a bountiful Provi- 
dence be charged with the gluttony,- the 
drunkenness, and all the other sensual lusts 
in which men indulge themselves, because 
it “gives us rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” The miracle of Cana of Galilee, as 
all those which our Lord wrought, was a 
miracle of goodness; it provided a supply of 
a necessary of life, to a family in moderate 
circumstances, and which. lasted them, I 
doubt not, for many days: it was the repay- 
ment of a debt of friendship and hospitality, 
in a manner peculiar to himself; and it was 
a manifestation of his glory in the eyes of 
his disciples, who had far other thoughts 
than that of abusing their Master’s bounty ; 
“ they believed on him.” 

4. We have said that this and ,all our 
Saviour’s other miracles were miracles of 
goodness: we now add, they were all dis- 
interested. He here gave proof of ‘sove- 
reignty uncontrollable. It was exercised to 
supply the temporal wants of a few, and to 
minister to the everlasting consolation of 
myriads. But “Christ pleased not himself.” 
What might not his power have command- 
ed, of all that is exquisite on the earth, in 
the air, through the paths of the sea? But 
though an hungered, he will not command 


‘stones to be made bread for his own use; if 


he miraculously multiply a few loaves and 
fishes, it is to feed a starving, fainting multi- 
tude. If he makes the sea tributary, it is at 
one time to compensate the painful labour of 
poor men, who had “toiled all night and 
taken nothing,” at another, to prevent of- 
fence by paying his tribute money. Fish 
broiled on a fire of coals, and a morsel of 
bread, are the simple fare on which he and 
his disciples dine, even “after that he was 
risen from the dead.” “ Foxes have holes, and 
birds of the air have nests; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.” “ They 
that wear soft clothing are in king’s houses ;” 
His clothing was not worth dividing among 


-a few of the basest of mankind: His raiment, 


his lodging, his fare were all of apiece.. And 
is the servant greater than his Lord? To 
the poor the Gospel is preached, and to the 
poor the example is set, the example of con- 
tentment with a low condition, of meek sub- 
mission to hardship, of superiority to the 
vanities and luxuries of this world, of self- 
government, and self-denial. His modern 
disciples have been accused of love of ease 
and indulgence, of fondness for dainties and 
delicacies, of aiming at power and pre-emi- 
nence, If the imputation be just, it is to be 
lamented: and Christians of every rank and 
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denomination are concerned, as far as in mind that he is bound by the law and by the 
them lies, to do it away. If it be ill-found-| practice of his divine Master, not only to 
ed, it must be borne, as part of the reproach | abstain from all evil, but from all appearance . 
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of Christ; and his disciple must bear in | 


of evil. 
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And he arose out of the synagogue, and entered into Simon's house: and Simon’s wife's mother was ta- 
ken with a great fever; and they besought him for her. And he stood over her and rebuked the fever, 
and it left her. And immediately she arose, and ministered unto them. Now when the sun was setting, 
all they that had any sick with divers diseases brought them unto him; and he laid his hands on every 


one of them, and healed them. 


And devils also came out of many, crying out, and saying, ‘Thou art 


Christ the Son of God. ‘And he, rebuking them, suffered them not to speak: for they knew that he was 
Christ. And when it was day he departed, and went into a desert place ; and the people sought him, 
and came unto him, and stayed him, that he should not depart from them. , And he said unto them, ft 


must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also; for therefore am | sent. 


synagogues of Galilee —Luxs iv. 38—44. 


Tue religion of the Gospel is adapted to 
every possible condition of life, for it is 
adapted to the nature of man, who, with the 
variation of a few circumstances, is the same 
universally, and in every age. There is the 
difference of colour and speech, the difference 
of climate and soil, the difference of high and 
low, of rich and poor; but still it is man, 
with all his excellencies and imperfections, 
with all his capability of degradation and of 
improvement, with all his propensities to 
evil and to good. Christianity takes him up 
as he is, and undertakes to make him what 
he ought tobe. ‘Can the Ethiopian change 
his colour, or the leopard his spots?” No, 
replies nature, I gave that colour, I painted 
those spots; but I cannot undo my own work. 
He that is black must, for me, continue black 
still, that which is spotted must be spotted 
still. But the grace of the Gospel unfolds a 
mystery which it is beyond the reach of na- 
ture to solve. It transforms that which was 
as scarlet into the whiteness of. snow, what 
was red like crimson into the colour of wool. 
“Can these dry bones live?” Yes, at the 
word, and by the spirit of the Lord. 

Miracles like these the Spirit of Christ is 
exhibiting every day. Do we not see: O that 
the spectacle were more common: Do we 
not see loftiness of station united to lowliness 
of mind; a hard lot to.a contented spirit ; the 
fulness of this world to the exceeding riches 
of the grace of God? 

When the Son of God came for the salva- 
tion of a lost world, “verily he took not on 
him the nature of angels.” But more won- 
derful still! he united the divine nature to 
the humag, and thereby became at once an 
object of supreme adoration, and a familiar 
instructer. What he said and did as the 
Lord, “ wise in heart and mighty in strength,” 
we must ever contemplate at an awful dis- 
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And he preached in the 


tance, admiring, venerating what we cannot 
find out unto perfection, and which we are 
still more incapable of imitating. But in 
what he said and did asa man, we behold a 
pattern most amiably simple, most powertul- 
ly impressive, most consummately perfect. 
In vain do we look any where else for that 
steadiness and uniformity of character which 
alone can merit the distinction of being pro- 
posed as an example. Whom else can we 
with safety follow in every thing? In the 
most perfect of mere men, while there is 
much to respect and to commend, there is 


ever a something to blame and to regret; 


some fault of temper, some inconsiderateness 
of expression, some inconsistency of conduct. 
But in our divine Master all is estimable, 
uniform, and consistent. He presents one 
and the same character in solitude and in so- 
ciety, in the synagogue and in domestic re- 
tirement, at a marriage feast and before the 
tribunal; displaying a native dignity unde- 
based by an infusion of insolence, conde- 
scension pure from servility, fortitude with- 
out ferociousness, sensibility without affect- 
ation, the sublimity of devotion with the 
perfect ease of friendship. 

In the last Lecture we attended this friend 
of mankind to the celebration of a marriage 
solemnity, and beheld him partaking of the 
pure delights of friendly and domestic inter- 


Fcourse, mingling with his kindred, and with 


the disciples whom he had chosen; and while 
he miraculously ministered to their wants, as 
the great Ruler and Lord of nature, we ob- 
serve him, as bone of their bone, and flesh of 
their flesh, sympathizing in their joys, adopt- 
ing their solicitudes, their wants, and expect- 
ations, and joining in their conversation. 
Thus he tacitly and obliquely reproves that 
haughty reserve, that unbending stateliness, 
that ungracious Cab from men which 
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frequently attempts to pass for superior wis- 
dom, sanctity, and importance. We pretend 
not to arrange the several events of our 
Lord’s history in the exact order of time. 
The evangelists display them in an energetic 
simplicity far beyond the reach of art. There 
is in the word of God, if it be lawful to say 
so, a majestic irregularity that transcends 
the control of rule; just as the surface of 
our globe, with its mountains and valleys, 
its precipices and plains, its rivers and oceans, 
defies the application of the straight line 
and of the compasses; and as the face of the 
starry heavens present to the eye a mag- 
nificent assemblage of worlds scattered 
about by a hand that rejects all measure- 
ment by any standard but its own. Science 
has indeed contrived artificial combinations 
and arrangements both of the heavenly bo- 
dies; and of Scripture truths, but their native 
glory and magnitude are not reducible to 
systems of human invention. It may be plea- 
sant, and far from unprofitable, to ascertain 
dates, to unravel the chain; but it is surely 
of secondary moment. Theactions and events 
themselves, and the evidence that they ex- 
isted, are the great concern of the Christian 
world; but above all, the practical influence 
of those great truths on the hearts, the con- 
sciences, and the lives of men. 

Precluded from opportunities of being emi- 
nently useful at Nazareth, through the envy 
and unbelief of his townsmen, Jesus with- 
draws from that city, not in anger but in sor- 
row, though a most cruel, ungrateful, and 
atrocious attempt upon his life had been 
made by its unworthy inhabitants; and he 
proceeds to prosecute his labours of love at 
Capernaum, a city situated on the sea of Ga- 
lilee. From this place, it would appear, he 
was called to the adjacent. town of Cana, to 
the celebration of the marriage; and that 
solemnity being ended, he returns to Caper- 
naum accompanied by the disciples whom he 
had already chosen. Here we find this 
Teacher sent from God still indefatigably 
pursuing the great object of his mission, and 
still putting respect on the word and ordi- 
nances of God. Behold him devoting the 
day of sacred rest to useful purposes; em- 
ploying the leisure and retirement from tem- 
poral concerns which it afforded, in execu- 
ting the benevolent office of instructing the 
ignorant and guilty, in the way of life and 
salvation. We know from the general strain 
of his public ministrations, and particularly 
from the portion of Scripture, which he re- 
hearsed and applied in the synagogue at Na- 
zareth, that the things written concerning 
himself constituted the great burden of his 
preaching: Scripture the source, Christ Je- 
sus the subject, the sabbath the season, the 
synagogue the scene. “Never man spake 
like this man.” 

But the services of an earthly sanctuary 
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must close.. There is a season of retirement 
and repose as there is of labour and exertion. 
The duties of private friendship, of domestic 
devotion, the rights of hospitality, the care 
of the body, put in their several claims, 
which must be answered. Christ accord- 
ingly “ arose out of the synagogue, and en- 
tered into Simon’s house.” The accommo- 
dations of a poor fisherman’s hovel, on the 
shore of the lake of Gennessaret, could not 
be very elegant. The fare provided by a 
hard-working plebeian, doomed frequently to 
toil all night long, without taking any thing, 
could not be.very luxurious or delicate. But 
when a man gives you the shelter of his roof, 
however mean, and a place at his board, how- 
ever homely, he does all that a prince can 
do; and the difference is a paltry circum- 
stance or two, beneath the consideration of a 
rational being. 

But the house of Peter was, at this time, 
not only the abode of penury, but likewise 
the house of mourning, for “ Simon’s wife’s 
mother was taken with a great fever.” The 
sabbath had not been to her a day of rest, but 
of agitation and pain; and the distress of a 
sick-bed might probably be aggravated by 
reflecting on absence from the house of 
prayer, and from the comforts of the public 
worship of God. The value and importance 
of objects vary strangely, in our estimation, 
as they are viewed through the medium of 
health, or of sickness, of pain, or ease. The 
illusion of the world disappears, when the 
fever in the blood forms in the distempered 
imagination, whirling orbs of perturbation, 
and perplexity, and despair; or when, in cold 
blood, conscienee darts an anxious look into 
the world of spirits. Very different is the 
aspect of the sabbath in the eye, and the 
hour, of thoughtless dissipation, and when 
the son of dissipation is stretched on a bed 
of languishing. Then he “snuffed at it, and 
said, Behold, what .a weariness is it? When 
will the new moon be gone, that we may sell 
corn, and the sabbath, that we may set forth 
wheat?” But how very different are the re- 
flections of “the days of darkness,” of the 
“months of vanity,” of the “wearisome 
nights,” appointed, when the sleepless pa- 
tient is constrained to cry out, “ When shall 
[arise and the night be gone.” “ What fruit 
had I then in those things, whereof I am now 
ashamed, for the end of those things is death.” 

The visit of Jesus to Peter’s family had 
more than one object in view. The friend 
of man retired to converse with men, the 
master to instruct his disciples, the poor to 
feed with the poor, the weary to repose with 
the weary. The Son of God entered into the 
house to manifest his glory, to display his 
power, to exercise his benevolente in the 
miraculous relief of distress. Thus amply 
does he repay every token of affection be- 
stowed on himself, or on one of the least of 
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his brethren. Distress awakens sympathy. 
The children of the family cannot think of 
sitting down to eat bread, while the mother 
of it layin extremity. Filial tenderness had 
undoubtedly exerted itself to the uttermost. 
The poor scrip of the Galilean had, perhaps, 
been drained in purchasing medicine and 
cordial for his afflicted mother-in-law: though 
this be none of the least of the evils which 
attend poverty, to behold the person whom 
we love perish for want of advice and medi- 
cine, for want of a cordial beyond the reach 
of our means. As a last resource they lay 
her case before Jesus: “and they besought 
him for her.” Did he need to be importuned ? 
Was he difficult of access? Did his goodness 
flow reluctantly? No, but the intercourse 
between heaven and earth, between the Crea- 
tor and the creature is the confidence, the 
prayer of distress meeting the benignity, the 
unremitting attention of the Father of mer- 
cies, who will be sought unto, that he may 
show himself gracious. 

“ And he stood over her, and rebuked the 
fever, and it left her.’ The miracle of turn- 
ing water into wine was effected by a simple 
act of the will, without either gesture or 


speech, and the evidence of it rested, in part, 


on the testimony of the servants who had 
filled the pots with water. 
_ both gesture and speech, and the immediate 
and personal conviction of all who were in 
the house. In nothing is the sovereignty of 
Deity more conspicuously displayed than in 
the manner of his acting.. It is so unlike 
human conjecture, that the pride of man is 
apt to be offended that Providence did not 
observe the mode which his sagacity had 
prescribed. Naaman the Syrian had settled, 
in his own mind, the whole process of the 
cure of his own leprosy. “ Behold, I thought, 
He will surely come out to me, and stand, 
and call on the name of the Lord his God, 
and strike his hand over the place, and re- 
cover the leper.” Not one iota of his con- 
jecture was realized. The prophet did not 
come out, nor assume the supposed attitude, 
nor pronounce the supposed invocation, but 
“sent a messenger unto him, saying, Go and 
wash in Jordan seven times:” and pride is 
hurrying him away in a rage, to think that 
the rivers of Damascus should be postponed 
to the waters of Israel. ‘Thus while pro- 
phecy has been successively fulfilling, the 
event so ill accorded with prevailing opinion 
and expectation, that while the prediction 
was admitted, the accomplishment, however 
coincident and exact, has been rejected. 
This divine sovereignty our blessed Lord 
exercises in performing all his mighty works. 
He wills water into wine. Now he rebukes 
the disease, and now speaks to the patient. 
He heals the feverous son of the nobleman, 
at the distance of Cana from Capernaun, 
and the feverous mother of Simon’s wife 
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standing by her bed-side. He anoints the 
blind man’s eyes with clay, and sends him to 
wash in the pool of Siloam; he cries with a: 
loud voice over the grave of his departed - 
friend, “ Lazarus, come forth.” All demon- 
strates the underived and independent, as 
well asthe almighty power of God, whose 
will is the sole and the supreme law, as to the 
time, the manner, and the matter of the work. 

There is a wonderful vivacity in the un- 
affected conciseness and simplicity of the 
narration. He stood, he spake, he prevailed. 
“He rebuked the fever.” Disease is here 
personified, as susceptible of reprehension, 
and of voluntary subjection to authority, “and 
it left her,” as one who has encroached and 
intruded, and who feels and acknowledges 
the power of a superior repelling and casting 
him out. 

The transitions of nature are gradual, slow, 
imperceptible in their progress. When the 
ocean is roused into fury by the raging wind, 
it continues in a state of agitation long after 
the tempest has ceased to roar; but when 
Christ speaks the word, the effect is instan- 
taneous and complete. - “ He arose, and re- 
buked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, 
be still. And the wind ceased, and there 
When the fever has 
spent its force, and the crisis of convales- 
cence has taken place, it leaves the patient 
feeble and languid, and it frequently requires 
a considerable length of time to restore both 
the body and the mind to the full exercise 
of their several functions; but when Jesus 
rebukes the fever, it not only in a moment 
departs, but the sufferer ig at the same mo- 
ment made perfectly whole: “ And immedi- 
ately she arose, and ministered. unto them.” 
As in creation so in Providence, he speaks and 
it is done, he gives commandmentand it stands 
fast. ‘+ He is the Rock; his workis perfect” 

The circumstance of her ministering to 
her physician and the family, is striking and 
instructive. It teaches us the proper use of 
prolonged life, of restored faculties. They 
are to be devoted to the honour of. God, and 
to the service of our fellow-creatures, They 
were deeply affected by her danger, they 
looked in anxious expectation to the return 
of her health, and they besought the Lord 
for it; she employs that precious gift in con- 
tributing her best endeavours to promote their 
ease and comfort. What debt is so sacred 


.as that of gratitude? and what benefactor 


has laid us under so many and such unspeak- 
able obligations as He who gave us life, and 
who sustains it, as He who died to redeem 
ust We have here a beautiful and interest- 
ing view of human life. Every relation has 
its corresponding sphere of duty. The happi- 
ness of domestic society consists not in the 
interchange of great benefits, on sional occa- 
sions, but in the hourly reciprocation of the 
little offices of love, in kind looks, in kind 
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affections, in mutual forbearance and forgive- 
ness, in the balm of sympathy, whether we 
sorrow or rejoice; in a word, according to 
the apostolic injunction, in being of the same 
sae one towards another. 

The religion of the Gospel wears an aspect 
peculiarly favourable to families. The in- 
fancy’ and childhood, of Jesus Christ were 

assed in the bosom of his family. His first 
public miracle was performed in putting 
honour upon a family party, at Cana of Gali- 
lee. He made one in the family of Simon, 
at Capernaum. The house of Lazarus and 
his sisters at Bethany, he made his home, 
and there he cultivated all the endearing 
charities of exalted friendship. To find a 
home for his mother was his last earthly 
care; and, as the head of his own family, he 
presided at the Paschal solemnity, and insti- 
tuted the memorial of his dying love. Thus 
are domestic relations strengthened, sweet- 
ened, sanctified, ennobled. A Christian king- 
dom or state never existed. But a family of 
Christians, all of one heart and of one soul, 
we trust, is not a rarity. And to christianize 
families is the direct road to the christian- 
izing of nations. In the contracted sphere 
of a family, however numerous, every one 
knows every one ; every one cares for every 
one. The master’s influence is felt and ac- 
knowledged by all. A. common interest, 
both temporal and eternal, unites the indivi- 
duals:to each other, and heaver: descends to 
dwell with men upon earth. So propitious 
is Christianity to the dearest and best inte- 
rests of civil society. 

The scene which we have been reviewing 
passed on the evening of the sabbath. Nor 
could the sanctity of the day be profaned by 
a work of mercy, or by the pious and friendly 
intercourse of kindred spirits, whose religion 
was seated in the heart, not chilled into life- 
less forms. But the superstitious observance 
of the sabbath operated powerfully on the 
multitude. .Though prompted by natural af- 
fection to apply for relief:to their afflicted 
friends, they defer it till the going down of 
the sun, that is till the sabbath was over ; for 
they had yet to learn “what this meaneth, I 
will have mercy and not* sacrifice ;” and 
“ the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath- 
day ;” and “ the sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath.” “ Now when 
the sun was setting, all they that had any 
sick with divers diseases brought them unto 
him.” A sense of the weakness of those 
good people is lost in respect for their hu- 
manity. They are not chidden away from 
Peter’s door as unseasonable intruders ; they 
are not referred to another day. It is the 
cry of misery entering into the ear of mercy, 
and it cries not in vain: “and he laid his 
hands on every one of them, and healed 
them.” Here the mode of cure is the im- 
position of hands. Even so, blessed Jesus, 
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for so it seemed good in thy sight. Let me 
be the subject of thy miraculous grace, and 
convey thou the healing power through what- 
soever channel thou wilt. 

The service of the synagogue, in the morn- 
ing of the sabbath, had been disturbed by a 
wretched demoniac, who “cried out with a 
loud voice, saying, let us alone: what have 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ? 
art thou come to destroy us? I know thee 
who thou art: the holy one of God.” Jesus 
by a word, dispossessed the impure spirit, 
and restored the unhappy man to himself, in 
the: presence’ of the whole assembly, who 
were justly filled with astonishment at such 
a display of power and goodness. It is af- 
fecting to think that this dreadful species of 
malady was far from being uncommon at 
that period; for we find the fame of the 
morning’s miracle spread abroad, and it at- 
tracts to the place where Jesus was, in the 
evening, many persons in the same deplora- 
ble condition. One of the depths of Satan, 
in these cases, was to pay affected homage 
to Jesus of Nazareth, in the view of infusing 
a suspicion that there might be a secret com- 
bination and collusion between him and them, 
and of thereby diminishing his dignity and 
authority in the eyes of the people. To be 
praised by the wicked, is offensive and dis- 
honourable to the good: and the adversary 
is never more dangerous than when he “ is 
transformed into an angel of light.” But 
when the prince of this world came, he 
found nothing in Christ; no weak part to 
attack, no foundation whereon to erect his 
engines; but wisdom ever prepared to meet 
cunning, purity to resist every evil sugges- 
tion, and authority to silence the tempter 
whenever his encroachment became too da- 
ring. He disdained the testimony of a demon 
in his favour, and rejected the insidious praise 
ofan enemy. “ And he rebuking them, suf- 
fered them not to speak: for they knew that 
he was Christ :” that is, he permitted them 
not to declare, though they spake the truth, 
that they knew him to be the Christ. 

Having thus fulfilled the public duties of 
the sanctuary, and the more private offices 
of friendship ; having employed the greater 
part of the night in receiving and relieving 
the numerous objects who came, or who were 
brought to him, he withdrew, toward the 
dawning of the day, into a still closer retire- 
ment; and, for a season, shut the world 
entirely out. “And when it was day he de- 
parted, and went into a desert place.” Sa- 
cred were those hours of solitude to heavenly 
meditation, to devotional intercourse with 
Him that sent Him, whose glory he ever 
sought, and whose will it was his delight to 
execute. “ Ye shall leave me alone ;” says 
he to his disciples, “and yet,” adds he, «TI 
am not alone, because the Father is with 
me.” When some great arrangement is to 
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be made toward the establishment and. exten- 
sion of his kingdom, preparation for it passes 
in solemn abstraction from all. sublunary 
things. Thus his own public. ministry was 
preceded by a “forty days retreat into the 
wilderness.” “And it came to pass in those 
days,” when he was about to consecrate the 
twelve to the office of apostleship, “ that he 
went up into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God ;” thus also 
was the glorious scene of his transfiguration 
introduced; and thus he exemplified the 
practice which he so powerfully recommends 
to his disciples: “ But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
is in secret, and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly.” 

The admiring and deligh.ed multitude 
trace him into his place of retirement, and, 
sensible of the value of such a, visit, they 
entreat him to prolong it. Various motives 
might suggest this request. In some, it 
might be the attraction of novelty, in others 
the love of the truth: here the sense of gra-j 
titude for benefits received, there the princi- 
ple of curiosity gaping after a farther display 
of wonders. In one it-might be the full con- 
viction of an honest and enlightened mind, 
and in anothera malignant disposition to dis- 
cover a blemish. We know from the sequel 
that the success of our Lord’s miracles and 
preaching at Capernaum, was wofully simi- 
Jar to what it had been at Nazareth, for this 
is the dismal account which he himself gives 
of it, “ And thou, Capernaum, which art ex- 
alted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 
hell: for if the mighty works which have 
been done in thee had been done in Sodom, 
it would have remained until this day. But 
I say unto you, that it shall be more tolera- 
ble.for the land of Sodom in the day of judg- 
ment than for thee.” Whatever were their 
motives for wishing his jonger continuance 
among them, they are for the present resist- 
ed, anda reason isassigned. “I must preach 
the kingdom of God to other Cities also, for 
therefore am I sent.”. Every word here is 
significant and powerful. “I must preach.” 
What imposed the necessity? The commis- 
sion which he had undertaken to execute; 
his own sovereign will and pleasure ; his 
own unerring understanding; his own un- 
bounded benevolence; the extensive demands 
of perishing humanity. “T must preach the. 
kingdom of God :” its descent to earth; its 
adaptation to the nature and condition of ig- 
norant and guilty men; its divine object, to 
raise. fallen man from earth, from hell, to 
heaven; its present operation and effect, 
“ richteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ;” its stability, “a kingdom that 
cannot be moved;” the sovereign grace 
which confers it, “ fear not little flock : for it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
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the kingdom.” Such was the glorious sub- 
ject of Christ’s preaching: a subject, com- 
pared to which the pursuits of avarice, of | 
ambition, and the pride of kings are less than. 
nothing and vanity: a subject that interests 
not Nazareth, and Capernaum, and the cities 
of Galilee only, where it was first proclaimed, 
but the men, the cities, the nations of all 
ages and generations. On such a narrow 
and seemingly slender foundation, what 
fabric has arisen? “This is the Lord’s doing, 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” Let the great 
object of Christ’s mission direct and control 
our pursuit of every object. He was sent to 
bring men under the dominion of the king- 
dom of God; and he has taught us when we 
pray to say: “Thy kingdom come.” If we 
enter into the spirit of that petition, it will be 
our concern that the empire of sin and Satan 
in our own hearts be completely subverted ; 
“that peace on earth, and good-will among 
men be promoted; that the kingdoms of this 
world, become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and that he may reign for ever 
and ever.”—Let us review this portion of our 
blessed Lord’s history, and thus reflect: 

1. The duties of religion, then, and those 
of ordinary life are intimately united and 
interwoven; they are perfectly consistent, 
and yield mutual support. The service of 
the sanctuary must not be unnecessarily 
protracted, to the wearying of the flesh, and ' 
to become an encroachment on the just, pru- 
dent, or necessary concerns of the family, 
and no domestic regards must preclude works 
of charity and mercy, even to strangers. On 
the other hand, no attention to civil and do- 
mestic affairs, except in cases of urgent ne- 
cessity, and no works of mercy must plead a 
dispensation for the non-observance of the 
ordinance of God. Under the governance of 
a well regulated spirit, daily lawful employ- 
ments become not only a reasonable but a 
religious service, and the functions neces- 
sary to the support of mere animal life, may 
be performed to the glory of God. And 
neither the public offices of the temple, nor 
family order and devotion must be alleged 
as an exemption from the obligations of pri- 
vate and personal religion. Indeed all must 
begin here. For ‘families are composed of 
individuals, and the churches of Christ of fa- 
milies. T'o the perfect health of the natural 
body, the soundness of every member is e8- 
sential: a perfection, however, rarely to be 
found, and seldom of long continuance. But 
the present feebleness, imperfection, and dis- 
order of the particular members of that body 
whereof Christ is the head, are relieved by 
the prospect of “ the perfecting of the saints, 
of the edifying of the body of Christ,” when 
“ we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the sta- 


ture of the fulness of Christ.” 
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2. Can the father of lies speak truth !— 
Yes, when it promises to answer his pur- 
pose; and truth itself partakes of the nature 
of a lie, when it is employed for the purpose 
of deception. Do devils believe? Yes, to 
their sorrow; “ they believe and tremble.” 
Does Satan give a just testimony to the Son 
of God? Yes, in hope of bringing it into 


9 discredit. Let no one, then, value himself 


on the mere truth and soundness of his prin- 
ciples, on the exact orthodoxy of his faith. 
A principle, however excellent, that remains 
inactive, is of no value, like a mathematical 
proposition, demonstrably certain, but applied 
to no use; ora wholesome stream frozen up 
and stagnating at the very source. “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.” “ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world even our faith. Who 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God.” 

3. Who has not known disease, and dan- 
ger, and manifold affliction? . And who has 
not experienced frequent and merciful de- 
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liverance? The distress came from an un- 
seen hand, and so did the relief. The agent, 
the instrument was human, was sensible. 
It was the skill of the physician, it was the 
power of medicine, it was the sympathy of 
friendship. But who taught the physician to 
comprehend my malady, and to reach ‘it? 
Who gave virtue to the prescribed medicine? 
Who excited compassion in the bosom of my 
friend? He who rebuked the fever, and it 
fled; he who laid his hands on the sick, 
and they were made whole; he who took 
the dead daughter of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue by the hand, and said, “ Damsel, arise ;” 
and “ straightway she arose and walked.” 
Whether, therefore, health remain unim- 
paired, or be restored, by natural or extraor- 
dinary means; whether deliverance come 
immediately from God, or be wrought through 
the instrumentality of second causes, the 
hand of Deity is equally to be acknow- 
ledged; and prolonged life and renewed 
strength are to be devoted to Him who 
“ giveth toall life and breath, and all things; 
for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 
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And the Jews’ passover was at hand; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, and found in the temple those that 
sold oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the changers of money, sitting: and when he had made a scourge 
of small cords, he drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and poured out the 
changers’ money, and overthrew the tables ; and said unto them that sold doves, Take these things hence ; 


make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise. 


And his disciples remembered that it was 


written, The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.—Joun ii. 13—17. 


Brstpes the usual, universal, and fixed 
measurements of time, all men have a par- 
ticular and personal standard of calculation 
and reference, namely, certain incidents of 
their own lives, to themselves inexpressibly 
momentous, however uninteresting to the rest 
of mankind. Thus a mother, with much ac- 
curacy and distinctness, refers every other 
event, of whatever magnitude and import- 
ance, to the respective dates of the birth of 
her children. 'The expiration of his time, as 
it is called, that is of his clerkship, or appren- 
ticeship, forms an important epoch in the ex- 
istence of a young man; and the fate of 
princes, and the revolutions of empire acquire, 
in his eyes, a peculiar consequence from 
their relation, in point of time, to that grand 
revolution in his own little state. The con- 
secration of prelates and the inauguration of 
kings are, at once, public and private mea- 
sures of duration. Every act of the state is 
dated by the year of the sovereign’s reign. 
But human life admits not of a repetition of 


those more distinguished periods. They are 
remembered and referred to because they 
arerare. Were every day to exhibit a state- 
trial, hardly any, except the parties and their 
connexions, would care to attend it, or think 
of setting a mark upon it. 

There is one life, however, of which eve 
hour is an epoch, of which every act is deci- 
sive, of which every event is highly and uni- 
versally interesting, and of which every 
period is a “fulness of time.” Of this life 


each instant, each incident, every progressive 


step furnishes a theme for the tongues, for 
the pens of thousands of thousands of men 
and angels, and, when their stores are ex- 
hausted, it presents a subject as new, as im- 
portant, as unbounded as it was at the begin- 
ning. The beloved disciple, having thrown 
his mite of information into the public trea- 
sury, concludes his gospel with declaring his 
belief, his deliberate conviction that the his- 
tory of the life and actions of his divine 
Master was a subject infinite and inexhausti- 
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ble. “There are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written ;” meaning undoubtedly, 
that the things which Jesus said and did 
were so many, so extraordinary, sosignificant, 
so efficient, as infinitely to.exceed human 
comprehension and belief. But wherefore 
should the expression of the evangelist. be 
considered as hyperbolical, when we are told 
that these are the “ things which the angels 
desire to look into ;” and when we reflect on 
the burden of the eternal song of the re- 
deemed in heaven, “I heard,” says John “the 
voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the living creatures, and the elders: and 
the number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands: 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing. And every creature 
which isin heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I saying, 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 


From the marriage in Cana of Galilee, 


Jesus again “ went down to Capernaum, he, 
and his mother, and his brethren, and his 
disciples : and they continued there not many 
days.” How those days were employed we 
have seen in the preceding Lecture: in con- 
ducting the service of the synagogue, in 
cultivating the charities of private life, in 
secret devotion, in healing the sick, in casting 
out devils, in preaching the kingdom of God. 
Having made a progress of teaching and 
preaching over the cities and synagogues of 
Galilee, He now, for the first time since he 
assumed a public character, went up to Je- 
rusalem to celebrate the feast of passover. 
Preserving the order of events as accurately 
as an attentive comparison of evangelist with 
evangelist enables us, we are now to con- 
template an incident in our Lord’s history 
marked with very peculiar features, and pre- 
senting a new and instructive opening into 
his character, namely his purgation of the 
temple from the impurities with which it was 
profaned by an impious and infamous traffic. 

From his earliest years the commanded 
solemnities of that sacred place were punc- 
tually observed. Whatever the law enjoined 
was to his infant state duly performed. 
While under parental authority, particularly 
when it led to the house and worship of God, 
He respectfully submitted to it. In the ma- 
turity of age, voluntary and cheerful obedi- 
ence to the ordinances of heaven distin- 
guished the great exemplar of decency and 
order. Through the goodness of God, we 
are delivered from all burdensome and costly 
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attendance on the service of the temple. We 
are not called to wait upon God with rams 
and calves. of a year old. Our husbandmen, . 
manufacturers, and merchants are not sum- 
moned, under severe penalties, several times 
in the year, to join in the worship of the me- 
tropolitan church, at a great expense of time 
and substance. Is therefore the service of 
the Christian sanctuary worthless and con-_ 
temptible? Do we therefore requite the ~ 
Lord of the sabbath with neglect and ingrati- 
tude? Do we therefore snuff at his blood- 
less sacrifices, and say, “Behold, what a 
weariness is it? and bring that which is torn, 
and the lame, and the sick for an offering ?” 
Dare Christian parents set the example to 
their children and dependants of irreligion 
and profanity, and, because they are set free 
from a costly ceremonial, and a superstitious 
observance of the sabbath, will they claim 
and assume an exemption from the offices 
and the spirit of piety, devotion, and grati- 
tude? Liberated from an intolerable yoke 
of iron, disdain they to wear the honourable, 
the golden chains of love? - 

The Jewish ritual was at this period vilely 
profaned, and was rapidly hastening to dis- 
solution. But so long as it is in force, our 
blessed Lord condescends to be the pattern 
of attention and respect to it. And yet, what 
a scene did the house of God then present! 
The forms of religion remained, but the 
power and glory had departed. ‘The letter 
of the law was still held in affected vene- 
ration, but the spirit was completely evapo- 
rated. The sacrifices of the living and true 
God were shamefully prostituted to gratify 
the most sordid of human passions, godliness. 
was perverted into a mere instrument of 
filthy lucre, and the house of prayer was de- 
graded into a den of thieves. And such is 
the fearful progress of moral corruption. 
Fervour gradually subsides into lukewarm- 
ness, and lukewarmness into cold. Indiffer- 
ence soon becomes mere formality, and for- 
mality is but a step from total neglect. 
Neglect degenerates into hatred and aversion, 
and an unhallowed zeal at length attempts 
to destroy what a zeal according to godliness 
once endeavoured to build up. What can be 
more opposite and unlike than devout wor- 
shippers engaged in a holy contention of 
gratitude, praise, and love, striving who 
should present the most acceptable sacrifice 
|to the Father of Spirits; and carnal, worldly 
minded formalists trying to overreach one 
another; the one eager to purchase the ox or 
the sheep for his offering at as cheap a rate 
as possible, and the other to sell it at the 
highest price. And the very court of the 
temple is made the open theatre of this abo- 
minable commerce. 

Before thou liftest up thy hand, O man, to 
scourge out those impious, sordid, profane 
Jews, pause, and look into thine own heart. 
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Ts no unholy traffic going on there? Know- 
est thou not ine own body is the tem- 
ple of the living God? Whose altar, then, 
is reared up in that sacred edifice of God’s 
own building; and what incense smokes 
upon it? Say, is the name of Mammon in- 
scribed there? Does sensuality there cele- 
brate no nocturnal revels? What, shall the 
palace of the great King be transformed into 
“a cage of every unclean and hateful bird.” 
Or, with the superstitious Athenian, art thou 
ignorantly bowing down before an “ unknown 
God?” Thou regularly observest the hour, 
and frequentest the house of prayer; but is 
there no table of “ the money-changer” lurk- 
ing in some obscure corner? Didst thou 
leave the world at the door on coming in? 
Why wander these eyes abroad over thy 
neighbour’s garb and appearance? They 
ought to be fixed on “thy Father who is in 
secret,” and who “seeth in secret.” Dost 
thou. too “offer the sacrifice of fools?’— 
Darest thou approach the altar of God, con- 
scious that thou art not yet reconciled to thy 
brother? The gift in thy hand is polluted ; 
presume not to offer it. ‘Leave it before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gifi.” 

It was the court of the Gentiles which 
this scandalous trade thus shamefully pro- 
faned, by the buying and selling of sheep, 
and oxen, and doves; and by the exchange 
of foreion for current coin, and of money of 
a higher for that of a lower denomination. 
And thus not only was the worship of the 
great Jehovah debased and perverted, but the 
minds of decent and devout strangers, who 
* had come to Jerusalem for to worship,” must 
have been grievously shocked and scandal- 
ized, to the utter extinction of every serious 
and devotional impression. This it was which 
excited a holy and just indignation in the 
Son of God; in beholding the temple violated, 
the sacrifices of God defiled, and a stumbling 
block laid in the way of proselytes, by men 
invested with a sacred character. 

“And when he had made a scourge of 
small cords, he drove, them all out of the 
temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and 
poured out the changers’ money, and over- 
threw the tables; and said unto them that 
sold doves, Take these things hence; make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchan- 
dise.” This discloses a new and singular 
exhibition of our blessed Lord’s spirit and 
temper. No.personal injury or insult could 
provoke one expression of resentment. He 
“ wave his back to the smiters, and his cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair: he hid not 
his face frora shame and spitting :” you have 
heard of the meekness of Moses, and of the 
patience of Job. But what are they to 
the patience, meekness, and gentleness of 
Christ? Nevertheless these gracious qua- 
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lities havea boundary. There are occasions 
where the exercise of them would cease to 
be virtue, and where a man would “do well 
to be angry.” ‘Wanton, deliberate profana- 
tion of the name, the day, the house of the 
Lord, is one of those occasions which justi- 
fy severity. A commanding dignity, an irre- 
sistible glory must have occasionally beamed . 
from the person of our Lord, which overawed 
and ‘intimidated the beholder. How is it 
possible otherwise to account for the quiet 
submission of those men to eorporal chastise- 
ment. They were many in number; they 
had a common interest to bind them to each 
other; they were in hitherto unquestioned 
possession of the ground; their property was 
concerned; they had the connivance at least, 
if not the permission of the higher powers. 
He was alone, unknown, unconnected, un- 
supported. But they cannot stand the light- 
ning of his eye, his voice strikes horror into 
their guilty consciences. They presume not 
to reason or to resist, but tamely give up 
their painful traffic abashed and confounded. 
Thus the multitude that came with Judas to 
take Jesus, though furnished “ with lanterns, 
and torches, and weapons,’ were so over- 
whelmed by the majesty of his appearance, 
that “as soon as he had said unto them, J am 
he, they went backward and fell to the 
ground.” And if such were the glory with 
which he sometimes invested himself, in, his 
state of humiliation, what must be the glory 
of his second’ coming “ with clouds,” when 
“every eye shall see him, and they also 
which pierced him?” 

What a severe reproof was this action of 
our Lord, of* the carelessness and indifference 
of ‘the high-priest, and of the other ministers 
of religion? To them it belonged to guard 
the sanctity of the temple and of its worship. 
The dignity of their own station and charac- 
ter suffered, when the house of God was vio- 
lated. Is it doing them injustice to suspect 


that they partook of the profits of this illicit 


trade? If this suspicion be well founded, 
the grossest enormity is immediately ac- 
counted for. When the love of money has 
once taken possession of the heart, no-tie of 
religion or morality is binding. Conscience, 
sense of honour, sense of decency, sense of 
duty, all, all is sacrificed at the: shrine of 
this insatiate demon, which never says “it 
is enough.” At-those seasons the demand 
for cattle to be offered in sacrifice must have 
been very great. Josephus, in his Wars of 
the Jews, informs us, that no less than two 
hundred and. fifty-six thousand and five hun- 
dred victims were~presented at one passover. 
A small share of the gains upon such an ex- 
tensive consumption, must therefore have 
amounted to a very large sum. What a 
confederacy, then, had the zeal and intrepidi- 
ty of Christ to encounter! a whole host of 
inhuman, unfeeling dealers in flesh, actuated 
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by the basest and most unrelenting of human 
passions, and leagued with a time-serving 
priesthood who put every thing up to sale. 

We have before us a striking and an en- 
couraging instance of the power and influ- 
ence of one person of inflexible integrity, in 
a corrupted state of society. He may singly 
and successfully oppose a torrent of iniquity. 
Vice is timid when directly attacked.— 
“The wicked flee,” saith the wise man, 
“when no one pursueth, but the righteous 
are bold asa lion.” Irresistible is the force 
of truth and conscience. “Is not my word 
like as fire? saith the Lord: and like.a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” 
“The word of God is quick, and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the join‘s and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” This is the weapon which 
our Master wielded, together with the 
“scourge of small cords.” Smitten at once 
in their persons and in their consciences, 
they retreat with shame from the field, ac- 
knowledging, feeling the syperiority of real 
goodness. Thus then learn, O-man, to arm 
thyself, and say, “the Lord God will help 
me; therefore shall I not be confounded ; 
therefore have I set my face like a flint, and 
I know that I shall not be ashamed.” From 
the inexhaustible stores of Scripture draw 
thy resources for the warfare, and thou shalt 
find thyself invincible. What has he to 
fear, who is conscious of the goodness of 
his cause, who employs “the sword of the 
spirit, which is the word of God,” and who 
goes forth conquering and to conquer in full 
confidence of divine conduct and support. 

It is evident from the censure pronounced 
upon the violators of the temple, that their 
trade was every way unlawful. This trans- 


action is recorded by all the four evangelists | 


with little if any variation. And by com- 
paring them together we shall find, that the 
abuse exposed and condemned was a horrid 
mixture of impiety and dishonesty, of con- 
tempt of God, and robbery of man. Not only 
was “the house of prayer for all nations” 
abominably polluted by what fell from the 
flocks and herds for sacrifice, but 1t was 
literally perverted into “a den of thieves,” 
who had entered into a wicked combmation 
to prey upon the public, by enhancing the 
price of an article which was at once a neces- 
sary of life and of religion. These two 
enormities, however, generally go hand in 
hand. If there is no fear of God before a 
man’s eyes, his neighbour has ‘but a slender 
hold upon either his veracity or integrity, 
when the falsehood may be uttered, or the 
fraud committed without danger of detection. 
And, on the other hand, 
practises deceit upon “ his brother whom he 
hath seen,” cannot have a very high degree 
4B 
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of reverence for God whi he hath not 
seen. ‘ 
While we contemplate with shame and 
sorrow the corruptions whic disgraced the 
Jewish Church, is it possible to refrain from 
lamenting the equally deplorable corruptions 
which have disfigured the hallowed form of 
Christianity? Did not all history attest the 
truth of it, who would believe that there was — 
a long period, not yet quite expired in some 
parts of Christendom, and that there was a 
succession of priests, called Christians, who 
presumed, for a piece of money, to grant a 
man indulgence to commit every species of 
wickedness, which his corrupt heart might 
suggest, and for any given period, with com- 
plete impunity? Who could believe that 
this priest, in consideration of something cast 
into his treasury, would take upon him to 
issue a pardon of the most atrocious offences, 
and thereby screen the vilest of offenders 
from punishment; nay, confer the power of 
pardoning om stone walls and lifeless altars ? 
The murderer who smote his brother to death 
in the open street, in broad day, had but to 
step into the next church, and it stood always 
open. on purpose, to be protected from the 
vengeance of the law. Who could believe 
that a present or bequest to the Church was 
considered as a full compensation for all the 
crimes of a life of violence, and rapine, and 
blood, and as a fair passport to the kingdom 
of heaven? "That such things should ever 
have existed is most wonderful; that they 
should have maintained their ground over all 
Europe for many centuries together is most 
wonderful. But the scandalous usurpation 
is hastening to a close. And withthe down- 
fal of popery, may every remaining error in 
the doctrine, discipline, and practice of the 
churches of the Reformation finally termi- 
nate. ; 
The disciples of our Lord possessed one 
great preparatory qualification for the exer- 
cise of their future ministry, acquaintance 
with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Struck with this display of their Master’s 
zeal for the honour of God, and for the purity 
of temple-worship, they call to remem- 
brance a text from the Psalms of David, 
which appeared to them a prefiguration of 
what had just passed. “And his disciples 
remembered that it was written, The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up.” We pre- 
tend not to affirm that the words of the 
Psalmist amount to a prediction of what 
Christ felt, and said, and did upon this occa~ 
sion. David unquestionably uttered his own 
feelings, though there was as yet no temple 
at Jerusalem dedicated to the most High 
God. But the expression amounts to this: 
Whatever affects the character and worship 
of Deity, [make my personal concern. “The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up :” ar- 
dent regard for the honour of thy sanctuary, 
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up in my breast, must 
onsume me: and the 
spirit, “and the re- 
proaches of th eproached thee are 
fallen upon me.” But though we may not 
have here a direct prophecy of a future event, 
we have a powerful assimilation between 
two most eminent personages, at very dis- 
tant periods, breathing one and the same 
spirit, aiming at one and the same end: and 
this similitude partakes of the nature of 
prophecy. And the whole leads us to this 
conclusion, that there may be predictions, 
resemblances, analogies in Scripture, hitherto 
concealed even from the wise and prudent, 
to be hereafter unfolded, or perhaps reserved 
for the instruction and delight of the king- 
_ dom of heaven, when there shall be in Scrip- 
ture nothing obscure, or hard to be under- 
stood. What a motive is this, now to listen 
to the command of Christ. “Search the 
Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which testify 
of me.” 

In this passage of our, Lord’s history, as in 
all Scripture, we have many things “ profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” 

1. We have a humiliating view of the 
treachery and deceitfulness of the human 
heart. ‘The very persons who considered it 
as a crime to “eat bread with unwashen 
hands,” could quietly digest the profanation 
of the temple and of the worship of God. 
Such self-delusion do men practise every 
day. They treat their own infirmities as 
some mothers do very homely, wayward, or 
even deformed children, who not only show 
them all possible indulgence themselves, but 
are offended if others adopt not their fond- 
ness and partiality. At the same time, the 
slightest blemish in the character of another 
is quickly seen and severely censured. * The 
deception is frequently carried much farther. 
A man shall actually discern and rigidly 
condemn in his neighbour, the very fault to 
which he himself is notoriously addicted. 
The proud person can endure no one’s pride 
but his own; the passionate stand astonished 
at the transports of those who are hasty like 
themselves: and who are so severe upon 
hypocrisy as the hypocritical? Every lesson 
taught by the great Teacher has a foundation 
in human corruption, and has a tendency to 
correct it, and this is an important one: 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again. And why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy bro- 
ther’s eye, but considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say 
to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out 
of thine eye: and, behold, a beam is in thine 
own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
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beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye.” To which I subjoin the 
prayer of the Psalmist: “ Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know m 
thoughts; and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing.” ; 

2. Ifsuch were the dignity which the Son 
of God assumed, and the authority which he 
exercised, while he tabernacled with men 
upon earth, attended by a few simple Gali- 
leans, is it not a matter of very serious con- 
cern to meditate on the majesty and import- 
ance of his coming to judge the quick and 
the dead? If his presence was thus awful 
and tremendous when armed with only “a 
scourge of small cords,” what must it be, 
when “the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with his mighty angels, in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power.” In this judgment to come we 
are all equally interested, and we are furnish- 
ed with a present rule of judgment in the 
decisions of conscience and the dictates of 
the word- of God. Happy is that man who 
understands, believes, and improves the testi- 
mony of those faithful and true witnesses; 
who, knowing the terrors of the Lord, is per- 
suaded to flee from the wrath to come, and 
to lay hold on eternal life. ‘He that be- 
lieveth on him is not condemned ; but he that 
believeth not is condemned already ; because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God. And this is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. For every 
one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest that they are wrought in God.” 
These last words open a brighter prospect, 
and disclose to us “ the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory, and sending his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other.” Then shall 
he be “glorified in his saints, and admired in 
all them that believe.” Thus are good and 
evil, death and life, the blessing and the 
curse set before us. Thus all that is terrible 
in justice, armed with almighty power, ad- 
dresses itself to our fear, and all that is 
amiable and alluring in unbounded goodness 
and love, expands to our hope, “an inherit- 
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faith, unto salvation, ready to be revealed in 
the last time.” May we this day know him 
as a Saviour whom we must im that day 
meet as a judge. May we have wisdom to 
comply with the counsel of him, as a friend, 
whom it is certain and-utter rum to encoun- 
“ter as an adversary. “ Behold, now is the 
accepted time: behold, now is the day of 
salvation.” 

3.. Take care, frail, ignorant, erring man, 
how thou proposest to thyself the purifier of 
the temple as a pattern of zeal. “It is 
good,” saith the apostle, “to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing;” but unless 
zeal be directed by prudence and knowledge, 
it may produce incredible mischief. There 
is a zeal about trifles, which diverts the 
mind from objects of serious importance. 
Battles have been fought, and volumes writ- 
ten to determine the posture in which the 
sacrament ought to be received, and the 
habit to be worn by the priest in reading the 
service of the church. While contention 
about such non-essentials waxed hot, the spi- 
rit of piety and prayer grew cold.. There is 
‘a zeal which ‘is the offspring of prejudice 
and habit. It actuated Saul of Tarsus, when 
“he made havock of the church, entering 
into every house, and haling men and wo- 
men, committed them to prison ;” and while 
he “yet breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord:” 
and when, speaking of himself, he says: “1 
verily thought with myself, that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth: Which thing I also did 
in Jerusalem; and many of the saints did I 
shut up in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests: and when they were 
put to death, I gave my voice against them. 
And I punished them oft in’ every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, 
I persecuted them even unto strange cities.” 
There is a vainglorious, ostentatious zeal, 
which cannot bear, to pass, unobserved, 
which must be fed with public attention and 
admiration. Such is that which inspired 
Jehu, when he exultingly challenged ap- 
plause: “Come with me and see my zeal 
for the Lord.” There is a malignant, into- 
lerant zeal, which pities not, spares not. 
Even the disciples James and John were 
under its influence, when a village of the 
Samaritans refused to receive their Master, 
“Lord,” say they, “ wilt thou that we com- 
mand fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did?” and it 
received a just and severe reprehension from 
the mouth of Christ: “He turned, and re- 
buked them, and said, Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of For the Son of 
man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them.” The disciples themselves 
became the victims of this fiery, exterminat- 
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ing ‘zeal, “as Christ pre 
them. “They shall put 
. a 
gogues: yea, the 1 
soever killeth you will think that he doeth 
God service.” Thus the hard measure 
which they would have meted to others, was 
measured out unto themselves. But there 
is a zeal, as well as a doctrine, “ which is 
according to godliness :” a pure and lambent 
flame of love to God, which admits of no 
mixture of human passion, which views 
every object through the medium of Deity, 
and aims but at one end, that God may be 
glorified. This excellent spirit will never 
think of doing God service, by showing un- 
kindness or cruelty to man. But it is so 
rare and so easily counterfeited, that even 
its emotions are to be regarded with a jea- 
lous eye, for there is no small danger of a 
man’s mistaking the ebullitions of his own 
mind, for the impulse of God’s spirit, espe- 
cially in cases where guilt is to be con- 
demned and vengeance executed. David 
made a wise and happy choice, when con- 
strained to submit to one of three great 
evils. “I am in a great strait;” said he, 
“ Let us fall now into the hand of the Lord, 
(for his mercies are great) and let me not 
fall into the hand of man.” I like not to see 
the scourge, the sword, the torch voluntarily 
assumed by one of like passions with myself. 
In vehement attempts to reform abuse, | 
should tremble to think of their degenerat- 
ing into a rage to destroy. The tremendous 
attribute of vengeance, God will confide to 
no hands but his own, but he permits man to 
carry the imitation of divine mercy as far as 
he can. “ Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath: for 
it is written, vengeance is mine: I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: for in so doing thou shall heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome, 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

4. Mark the power of conscience, and 
learn to secure its testimony in your favour. 
What made cowards of those gross and bru- 
tal men? An ill conscience. What chased 
away a multitude before one man? An ill 
conscience. What overawed a rapacious 
priesthood and a licentious populace? An 
ill conscience. Conscience drove our guilty 
progenitors to seek concealment “ from the 
presence of the Lord God, amongst the trees 
of the garden.” Conscience sent out murder- 
ous Cain “a fugitive and a vagabond in the — 
earth,” under the dire apprehension that 
every one who found him would slay him. 
It is conscience that dictates the unavailing 
cry to despairing wretches, who in‘bitter- 
ness exclaim “to the mountains and rocks, 
fall on us, and hide us from the face of Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb: for the great day of his 
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opposition to this, is 
an’s composure and 
satisfaction? “ Our rejoicing is this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in simpli- 
city and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world.” Herein 
consisted the triumph of the apostle over 
the fear of the Roman governor, and over 
the oratory of Tertullus: “Herein do I 
exercise myself, to have always a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward 
men.” And this constitutes the triumph and 
the security of every believer in Christ 
Jesus: “Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ: by whom also we have access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God. And 
not only so, but we glory in tribulations 
also: knowing that tribulation worketh pa- 
tience; and patience, experience; and ex- 
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perience, hope: and hope maketh not asham- 
ed; because the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is 
given unto us.” : . 
Though the buyers and sellers were abash- 
ed and put to flight, some of. the consequen- 
tial cavillers, who are to be'found in every 
age, and in every society, maintain the ground, 
and call for the commission under which Je- 
sus acted. “Then answered the Jews, and 
said unto him, what sign showest thou unto 
us, seeing that thou doest these things?” 
This furnished him with a fair occasion of 
bringing forward the peculiar and distin- 
guishino doctrine of his religion, the resur- 
rection of the body, which was soon to be 
exemplified in his own resurrection from the 
dead, as “the first fruits of them that sleep.” 
This will accordingly constitute the subject 
of the next Lecture. “Blessed and holy is 
he that hath part in the first resurrection, on 
such the second death hath no power; but 
they shall be priests of God and of Christ.” 
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Then answered the Jews, and said unto him, What sign showest thou unto us, seeing that thon doest these 
things? Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three days [ will raise it up. 
Then said the Jews, Forty and six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three days? 
but he spake of the temple of his body. When, therefore, he was risen from the dead, his disciples re- 
membered that he had said this unto them; and they believed the Scripture, and the word which Jesus 
had said. Now, when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, in the feast-day, many believed in his name, 
when they saw the miracles which he did. But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, because he 
knew all men: and needed not that any should testify of man: for he knew what was in man— 


JOHN ii. 18—25. 


Tue actions and events of Christ’s life 
are the basis on which the truth and im- 
portance of his doctrine rest, and the solidity 
of the foundation must be estimated from the 
structure which it supports. The foundation 
of a building lies buried under ground, and 
cannot be examined by the eye; but when 
we behold a stately, lofty, and venerable pile, 
which has withstood the attack of ages, and 
which still presents undiminished beauty and 
strength, we justly reason from what we do 
see to what. we do not; and we feel ourselves 
constrained to applaud the excellency of the 
design, from the perfectness and durability 
of the execution. “ Behold,” saith the Lord 
God, by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah, more 
than seven centuries before the fabric began 
to appear, “behold, I lay in Zion for a found- 
ation a stone, a tried stone, a precious cor- 
ner stone, a sure foundation: he that be- 
ieveth shall not make haste. Judgment also 


will I lay to the line, and righteousness to 
the plummet.” Here is the design of the so-’ 
vereign Architect, not sleeping like many a 
beautiful human plan in the portfolio of the 
artist, never to be realized, but quick with the 
spirit of life, already executed “in the pur- 
pose of him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will,” and to arise, in due 
time, the wonder of angels and of men. This 
building of God at length began to appear 
and to ascend. But it accorded not with hu- 
man ideas of grandeur and magnificence. 
The very depositaries of the original design, 
were the first to resist the completion of it, 
because it justified not their prejudices and 
prepossessions. Their opposition, however, 
served only more illustriously to display the 
manifold wisdom and goodness of God, and 
to expose the weakness and folly of man, 
Had the edifice been of man’s devising and 
rearing, it could not have stood “the wash- 
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ing of a tide,” for the “foolish man built his 
house upon the sand: and the rain descend- 
- ed, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it.” But infinite Wis- 
dom founded the fabric of Christianity upon 
a rock. The rains have descended, the floods 
have come, the winds have blown and beaten 
upon this house, but it has not fallen; for it is 
founded upon a rock. 

In the gospel history we behold the 
groundfloor or platform ef the Christian re- 
ligion. It principally consists in a narration 
of plain, unadorned facts, well authenticated 
indeed, but. recommended by no artificial 
polish, and deriving all their importance and 
effect from their own native truth and ex- 
cellence; serving, nevertheless, as a solid 
support to the precepts, the promises, the 
predictions, the doctrines, the consolations 
of our most holy faith. Take, for instance, 
the event which our blessed Lord, in the 
passage which has now been read, foretold. 
concerning himself, namely, that the temple 
of his body should be destroyed, and in three 
days raised up again. Now when this event 
actually did take place, not only was the ve- 
racity of Jesus, as a prophet, completely es- 
tablished, but a foundation was laid of suffi- 
cient strength to sustain the whole weight 
of the Christian’s hope, of a resurrection to 
life and immortality. We shall, therefore, 
first consider this all-important doctrine, in 
the history which is the foundation of it, and 
then in the superstructure reared. 

In purifying the temple from the abomi- 
nations practised in it, Jesus had undoubt- 
edly assumed the authority of one invested 
in the office of magistracy, or with the cha- 
racter of a prophet. That he was no ma- 
gistrate all men knew, and he never pre- 
tended to it. To have acted in this capacity 
might have been considered an usurpation. 
As a prophet, then, and only asa prophet, 
could he appear in the character of a public 
reformer. But it is requisite that a prophet 
should produce his credentials. This sug- 
gested the demand: “ What sign showest 
thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these 
things?” which plainly implied, that one 
acting under a commission from heaven, was 
obliged to support his claim by a sign from 
heaven. But is there need to produce su- 
pernatural testimony to a right to reform 
known, public, flagrant abuse? Did not- 
their own history furnish a noted instance 
of a pivate person’s assuming the sword of 
justice, and acting at once as judge and exe- 
cutioner, in the case of open and gross vio- 
lation of the divine law; that of Phinehas, 
who was but the grandson of Aaron the priest! 
He not only became liable to no censure, 
put obtained a deathless name, and an ho- 
nourable office for his seasonable interposi- 
tion. “Then stood up Phinehas, and exe- 
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cuted judgment: and so the plague was 
stayed. And that was counted unto him 
for righteousness unto all generations for . 
evermore.” Did not the sign, in the present 
instance, appear in the act? Did not the 
great Reformer authenticate his powers by: 
the manner in which he exercised them, 
and by the effect which they produced? 
Did the guilty resist? Did they call in 
question his authority? Did they drag 
him, in their turn, to the tribunal? No, 
they feel his ascendant, and shrink from 
his rebuke. Who, then, call for a sign? 
Not the offenders; they had received suffi- 
cient evidence: not the populace, for they 
must have been equally overawed and con- 
founded. The rulers of the Jews hearing 
of this singular transaction, some of them, 
perhaps, being on the spot, and eye-witnesses 
of what passed, jealous of their honour, and 
considering their prerogative -as invaded; 
they, as men having authority, demanded a 
sign. From their general character, and 
from the inefficacy of this and other signs 
afterwards given, we know from what mo- 
tive the present demand was made; not in 
the spirit of meekness, not from the love of 
truth, not to obtain conviction; but in the 
hope of finding occasion to censure, or of 
putting the assumed authority of Christ to a 
te8t which it could not stand. 

A sign is given them, and a most re- 
markable one it is. “Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.” Whatever 
construction the Jews might put on these 
words, what Jesus intended to convey is 
obvious, and it was in every point justified 
by the corresponding event. He who is 
simplicity and truth itself could have no de- 
sign to mislead. The action and emphasis 
with which he spake, clearly pointed out the 
object. The general attention had just been 
directed to a temple made with hands, a 
temple wickedly profaned by an abominable 
traffic, which was connived at by its pro- 
fessed conservators, and whose honour had 
been so nobly vindicated by astranger. That 
stranger had already attracted general no- 
tice by the singularity of his speech and de- 
portment; every eye was fixed upon him, 
his every attitude and gesture were observed, 
and these plainly indicated that the temple 
to be destroyed, and raised up in three days, 
could not be the venerable pile in the court 
of which this conversation passed. When 
he afterwards foretold the approaching de- 
struction of that temple, he expressed him- 
self in terms not liable to misapprehension. 
« Ag he went out of the temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto him, Master, see what 
manner of stones and what buildings are 
here! And Jesus answering, said unto him, 
Seest thou these great buildings? there shall 
not be left one stone upon another, that shall 
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m down.” Now he points to an 
ely more sacred. From both 
the first and second houses built on mount 
Zion the glory had long since departed. The 
sensible tokens of the divine presence were 
‘withdrawn. The holy oracle was no longer 
consulted by Urim and Thummim. But in 
Him, who was the only glory of the second 
house, “dwelled all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,” and the destruction of this temple 
he thus predicts as a sign not to the men of 
that generation only, but to all ages, even 
to the end of the world. From the very na- 
re of prophecy, a vail must be drawn be- 
tween the prediction and the event. “ Hope 
that is seen is not hope,” and “ faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” Christ indulges not 
those unbelievers with an immediate display 
of his miraculous power, in support of his 
pretensions to the character of a prophet, 
which they could easily have explained away, 
or misinterpreted; but he refers them to a} 
sign shortly to be exhibited, which should be 
at once the exact accomplishment of a well- 
known prediction, and the greatest miracle 
that can possibly exist. That the miscon- 
ception of the Jews was perverse and affected 
is evident from this, that when they had ac- 
tually fulfilled the part of the prediction 
which depended on themselves, by destfoy- 
ing that sacred temple, we find them labour- 
ing under the most dreadful apprehension 
that Jesus would accomplish the other part, 
which depended on him, and they employ 
every precaution which terror could suggest, 
to prevent and defeat it. “The chief priests 
and Pharisees came together unto Pilate, 
saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, After three days 
I will rise again. Command, therefore, that 
the sepulchre be made sure until the third 
day, lest his disciples come by night and 
steal him away, and say unto the people, He 
is risen from the dead: so the last error shall 
be worse than the first.” And when the as- 
tonished watch came into the city, and made 
report to their employers of “ all the things 
that were done,” did it produce conviction? 
No, it only filled them with mortification, 
and kindled rage. “The chief priests, when 
they were assembled with the elders, and 
had taken counsel, they gave large money 
unto the soldiers, saying, say ye, His disci- 
ples came by night, and stole him away while 
we slept. And if this come to the governor’s 
ears, we will persuade him, and secure you.” 
To what purpose then, ask for a sign? They 
resist and reject the most illustrious, which, 
with reverence be it spoken, God himself 
could give, thereby approving the truth of 
what Jesus on another occasion said, “ If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, nei- 
ther will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” 
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“Destroy thistemple.” Let it be observed, 
that this is simply a prediction or supposition, 
and not a precept, equivalent to, ye will de- 
stroy this temple, or though ye should de- 
stroy this temple. It is a mode of expression 
that frequently occurs in Scripture. ‘Thus 
in the Old Testament, Joseph says to. his 
brethren, “ this do, and live,” that is, do this 
and ye shall live. Thus God speaks to Mo- 
ses, “ Get thee up into this mountain, and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and 
be gathered unto thy people,” meaning evi- 
dently, thou shalt die in the mount, and shalt 
be gathered unto thy people. Thus, Isaiah 
viii. 10; “ Take counsel together, and it 
shall come to naught; speak the word, and 
it shall not stand:” that is, though ye take 
counsel together, and though ye speak the 
word. And in the New Testament, the 
word of Christ to Judas, “ that thou dost, do 
quickly,” cannot be considered as a com- 
mand to accomplish his plan of treachery, 
but merely as an intimation that he was 
seen through, and that under the impulse of 
a diabolic spirit, he was hurrying. on to com- 
mit that dreadful enormity. Thus Paul ex- 
horts, “ Be angry and sin not;” surely not 
as if he meant to encourage violent trans- 
ports of wrath, but in the event of a man’s 
giving way to a fit of passion, the apostle 
means to guard him against excessive in- 
dulgence in it, by restricting its duration to 
the going down of the sun. -This early no- 
tice did Jesus give, not to his disciples only, 
but to all who came to worship in the: temple, 
“of his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem ;” that it should be effected by 
the hand of violence, not by decay, but by 
destruction, and that his own countrymen 
should be the perpetrators of it. This de- 
claration was frequently repeated, and be- 
came plainer and plainer, till the fact justi- 
fied every particular of the prediction. 

“ This temple.” Our blessed Lord in this 
place and elsewhere denominates his body a 
temple, as declaratory of his superiority to 
the lofty pile on mount Zion, even in its 
greatest glory, much more in its then de- 
graded, defiled state. “I say unto you,” ad- 
dressing himself to the Pharisees, “ that in 
this place is one greater than the temple,” 
because Deity resided continually and inse- — 
parably in him, as the Jews believed he did in 
that which was built by Solomon, in answer 
to that petition; “O Lord my God, hearken 
unto the cry and to the prayer which thy 
servant prayeth before thee to-day: that thine 
eyes may be opened toward this house night 
and day, even toward the place of which thou 
hast said, My name shall be there ;” accord- 
ing as it was foretold by Moses near five 
centuries before: “Then there shall be a 
place which the Lord your God shall choose 
to cause his name to dwell there.” Jose- 
phus informs us that not only did the answer 
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to Solomon’s prayer imply a real and sensible 
residence of Deity, but that it was the uni- 
versal belief of the Jews and of thestrangers 
who visited Jerusalem, that there was an in- 
gress of God into the temple, and a habitation 
in it; pe in another place, that God de- 
sce de and pitched his tabernacle there. 
The Jews themselves, however, admitted, 
that whatever glory these expressions might 
signify was now departed. ‘To restore that 
glory, and to bestow it on the second temple 
in more abundant measure than the first ever 
possessed, was the end of Christ’s mission ; 
and in him was the prediction fulfilled: “The 
glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
He was that oracle by whose answers all 
light and truth were emitted ; the true Sche- 
chinah who had the spirit without measure; he 
was anointed with the “oil of gladness above 


his fellows,” and thus in all respects greater | 


than the temple. ‘That temple, says ‘he, 
which you have defiled I have cleansed: and 
this temple of my body which you are going 
to destroy, I will raise up again. 

When this prediction was.verified by the 
matter of fact, that fact became the founda- 
tion of one of the distinguishing doctrines of 
the gospel, the resurrection of the dead. 
Jesus early taught and frequently repeated 
it, that it might be clearly understood and 
carefully remembered. The impostor is at 
pains to conceal his purpose till it 1s ripe for 
execution. He fears prevention, and there- 
fore endeavours to take you by surprise. The 
thief gives no warning of his approach, but 
comes upon men while they sleep. The true 
prophet discloses his design, prepares, fore- 
warns, puts the person who doubts or disbe- 
lieves upon his guard, bids defiance to pre- 
vention. His own resurrection, and the 
doctrine of a general resurrection which is 
founded upon it, were not barely hinted at, 
or declared in obscure and equivocal terms. 
They were not the casual topic, and for once 
only, of private conversation with his disci- 
ples. No, this was a leading, a commanding 
object, presented continually to view, placed 
in the strongest light, announced with equal 
fairness and simplicity to friends and to ene- 
mies. “And, Jesus going up to Jerusalem, 
took the twelve disciples apart in the way, 
and said unto them, behold, we go up to Je- 
rusalem; and the Son of man shall be betrayed 
unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, 
and they shall condemn him to*death, and 
shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, 
and to scourge, and to crucify him; and the 
third day he shall rise again.” He declares 
the same truth thus openly in the court of the 
temple. He repeats it in the presence and 
hearing of the multitude, “ when the people 
were gathered thick together, then certain 
of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered, 


saying, Master, we would see a sign from | take it again.” 
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thee. But he answered and said unto them, 
an evil and adulterous generation seeketh 


after a sign; and there'shall no sign be given | 
to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas. For . 


as Jonas was three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly, so shail the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth.” 
more virulent than the Pharisees, perfectly 
understood him as meaning on the basis of 
his own, to establish the belief of a resur- 
rection of the body ; for they argue with him 
on the subject, and frame.a case which they 
supposed would reduce the author of the doc- 
trine to an absurdity. Thisafforded our Lord 
an opportunity of showing that the doctrine 
in dispute was actually an article in their 
own creed, as being the disciples of Moses. 
Thus it runs through the, whole of divine Re- 
velation. The fathers beyond the flood lived 
and died in this faith. The dust of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob thus rested and rests in hope. 
It is indeed more clearly stated under the 
Gospel dispensation, and the ground of it is 
more fully demonstrated, that is, the dawning 
light of the morning gradually brightened into 
the perfect day. 

«In three days J will raise it up.” This 
is an explicit declaration of his own inherent 
Deity, for God alone has the right and the 
power.over life and death. An angel may 
be the delegated instrument in executing the 
sentence of divine justice, by taking away 
life; as in the case of the first-born of Egypt, 
of those who fell by the pestilence, to the 
number of seventy thousand, for the offence 
of David in numbering the people, and of the 
hundred, fourscore, and five thousand smitten 
in one night, in the camp of the Assyrians. 
But we no where find. the power of quicken- 
ing the dead delegated to a created being. 
Man has the desperate power of destroying 
his own body, but there it ends, and the dis- 
embodied spirit ceases from all power to 
repair the awful violence which it has com- 
mitted. -Man cannot by a mere act of his 


will even lay down his life, any more than 


he can reanimate the breathless clay. It is 
the incommunicable prerogative of him who 
has life in himself, to dispose of it at pleasure. 
This prerogative Jesus Christ claims and ex- 
ercises. “For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them: even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will.” In the case of 


| his own death, it was an act of sovereign, 


almighty power. “Jesus said, It is finished : 
and he bowed his head, and gave up the 
chost,” while as yet the principle of natural 
life was strong within him, thus demonstrat- 
ing that his assertion concerning himself was 
founded in truth: “I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again. No man taketh it 
from me, but I lay it down of myself: I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to 
And on this power over his 
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own life, he founds his right of dispensing 
life and death to. hers. “ And this is the 
Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all 
. which he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up again at the last day. 
And this is the will of him that sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son, and believ- 
-eth on him, may have everlasting life: and I 
will raise him up-at the last day. Whether 
therefore it is said that “Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the Father,” 
or that he himself raised up the temple of 
his body, one and the same source of life, 
one controlling, irresistible will, and one su- 
preme efficient power are displayed. 

“Then said the Jews, Forty and six years 
was this temple in building, and wilt thou 
rear it up in three days? It has been al- 
ready shown that this was a wilful misappre- 
hension: and it exhibits a humiliating view 
of the power of prejudice. Something may 
be made of a stupid child, if he be disposed 
to exert the poor faculties which he pos- 
sesses, but obstinacy sets discipline at defi- 
ance. It is possible to assist weak eyes, but 
what can be done for the man who wilfully 
shuts them, or who madly piucks them out? 
To enter with commentators, into discussion 
respecting the period of the temple’s rebuild- 
ing, is foreign to our purpose. What is it to 
us how long time was employed in the work, 
by what prince or princes it was carried on, 
and what was its comparative magnificence, 
with relation to the first temple, and to other 
structures of a similar kind? - But it is of 
high importance to know, that the prediction 
of Christ concerning it, already quoted, was 
exactly fulfilled, about forty years afterward ; 
when Jerusalem was besieged and taken by 
the emperor Titus, was pillaged and burnt, 
the temple completely destroyed, upwards of 
one million and one hundred thousand of the 
Jews destroyed by famine and the sword, 
ninety-seven thousand taken prisoners, the 
whole nation expatriated and dispersed ; and 
that the state of the temple from the year of 
Christ 70, down to the present 1802, and of this 
scattered, degraded, yet providentially sup- 
ported and distinguished ‘people, at. this day, 
are a standing evidence of the truth and cer- 
tainty of the things wherein we have been 
instructed. He is faithful and true who pro- 
mises and who threatens. ‘“ When ye shall 
see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 
know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 
Then let them which are in Judea flee to 
the mountains; and let them which are in 
the midst of it depart out; and let not them 
that are in the countries enter thereinto. 
For these be the days of vengeance, that all 
things which are written may be fulfilled. 
And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, 
and shall be led away captive into all na- 
tions: and Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gen- 
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tiles be fulfilled. And there shall be signs 
in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ; 
and upon the earth distress of nations, with 
perplexity; the sea and the waves roaring ; 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming 
on,the earth: for the powers of heaven shall 
bé shaken. Verily I say unto you, this ge- 
neration shall not pass away till all be ful- 
filled. Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” 

«© When therefore he. was risen from the 
dead, his disciples remembered that he had 
said this unto them.” Words as they are 
spoken, and events as they pass, frequently 
make a slight impression, but when recalled 
and fixed by some striking correspondent 
circumstance, they rush on the mind like a 
torrent, and we wonder at our own preceding 
carelessness and inattention. Had the disci- 
ples been men quick of apprehension, and of 
easy belief, the fabrication of a cunningly 
devised fable might have been suspected : 
but they were persons of a simplicity of cha- 
racter that sometimes bordered on stupidity ; 
they were “slow of heart to believe;” they 
often misunderstood their master ; they were 
of all mankind the most unfit to plan and 
to support imposture. When Jesus spake 
of destroying and of raising up again the tem- 
ple of his body, the Jews wilfully perverted 
his meaning, and his disciples seem hardly 
to have marked his words. The greatest of 
miracles must be performed to subdue the 
incredulity of the one, and to rouse the at- 
tention of the other. In both we contemplate 
the wrath and the weakness of man minis- 
tering to the glory of God. It was meet that 
the mouth of malignity should be stopped, 
and that the truth, as it is in Jesus, should 
be taught to the world by men whose own 
ignorance had been instructed, whose doubts 
had been removed, whose faith had been es- 
tablished. “ We still have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power, may be of God, and not of us.” - 

The resurrection of Christ from the dead, 
therefore, so clearly predicted, and so exact- 
ly accomplished, supplies the Christian world, 
in every age, with the firmest basis of faith, 
and with the purest source of hope and joy. 
The apostle of the Gentiles, once the most 
violent opposer of the fact, and of the doc- 
trine founded upon it, thus collects the evi- 
dence: ‘For I delivered unto you first 
of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins, according to. the 
scriptures; and that he was buried, and that 
he rose again the third day, according to the 
scriptures; and that he was seen of Cephas, 
then of the twelve: after that he was seen 
of above five hundred brethren at once; of 
whom the greater part remain unto this pre- 
sent, but some are fallen asleep. After that, 
he was seen of James; then of all the apos- 
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tles, And last of all he was seen of me also as 
of one born out of due time.” Paul’s reason- 
ing upon the subject is conclusive and satis- 
factory; it meets the human heart in all its 
desires and expectations. We resign our- 
selves to the stroke of death with composure. 
We bury our dead out of our sight, without 
bidding them a final farewell, because * the 
flesh also shall rest in hope.” “ For if we 
believe that Jesus died, and rose again. even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.” “This corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. So when this corrupti- 
ble shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to-pass the saying that 
is written, death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory.” 

The importance of this doctrine, in the 
scale of Christianity, will warrant our fol- 
lowing: up the article of our Lord’s history 
which we have .been reviewing, to its more 
remote effects and consequences. This will 
accordingly form the substance of the follow- 
ing Lecture. 

This passover afforded occasion of work- 
ing various other public miracles, which are 
not enumerated in the sacred record, but 


which attracted attention, and produced con-. 


viction in the minds of many who saw and 
heard him. He was now at the metropolis 
of the country, and at the season of universal 
resort to Jerusalem. Of the multitudes who 
flocked thither to celebrate the feast of pass- 
over, very many must have been in the habit 
of searching the scriptures, and were, with 
Simeon, “waiting for the consolation of Is- 
rael,” and with Anna the prophetess, “ look- 
ing for redemption in Jerusalem.” Persons 
of this description must have been forcibly 
impressed with the personal appearance of 
Jesus Christ, with the singularity of his man- 
ner and address, with the gravity and dignity 
of his deportment, with the authority which 
he exercised in teaching and reproving. His 
zeal in the purgation of the tethple, and the 
sion which he proposed as the evidence of 
his mission, must have been noticed and felt. 
When these proofs of an extraordinary cha- 
racter were accompanied and supported bya 
display of miraculous powers, the effect must 
have been what the evangelist relates: “When 
he was in Jerusalem at’ the passover, in the 
feast-day, many believed in his name when 
they saw the miracles which he did.” Nor 
was this impression confined to vulgar minds, 
for we presently find a man high in rank and 
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oflice bearing testimony to Christ’s prophetic 
character, and to the foundation on which it 
rested. ‘Nicodemus, a pharisee and ruler. 
of the Jews, came to Jesus by night, and said 
unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God: for no man can do 
these miracles that thou doest, except God 
be with him,” But the sacred historian sub- 


joins a reflection most humiliating to human 


nature; for it implies that the understanding 
may be enlightened, and the conscience per~ *~ 
fectly convinced, and yet the heart remain 
corrupted and malignant. ‘ Many believed 
ih his name, when! they saw the miracles 
which he did.” But the Searcher of hearts 
discerned under’a sound belief, a dangerous, 
an.unsubdued perversity of disposition in 
which he could not confide. “ But Jesus did 
not commit himself unto them.” In this 
Christ acted asa pattern to his disciples, and 
conformed himself to the doctrine which he 
taught them. “Beware of men: be ye wise 
as serpents, and harmless as'doves.” ‘There 
is an excess of caution,unworthy of a noble 
and generous mind, which damps exertion 
and poisons society. , But there is also an ex- 
cess of confidence which puts the candid and 
sincere in the power of the crafty and de- 
signing. True wisdom safely conducts its 
possessor through the channel which divides 
them. “A prudent man,” says Solomon, 
“foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself, but 
the simple pass on, and are punished.” 

The chapter concludes with an ascrip- 
tion to Christ of one of the incommunicable 
attributes of Deity, the knowledge of the 
thoughts of men: “ He knew all men, and 
needed not that any should testify of man: 
for he knew what was in man.” Of this he 
had given an illustrious instance in the case 
of Nathanael, whose character he clearly 
discerned before any personal intercourse 
had taken place: “ Before that Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I 
saw thee.” Here it is reduced to a general 
proposition of high moment. “The Father 
hath committed ail judgment unto the Son” 
and he is qualified for the discharge of this 
all-important office, by a perfect knowledge 
not only of the actions of a man’s life, but 
of the motives from which he acted, and of 
the end at which he aimed. May it be en- 
graved on the living table of our heart, that 
God “hath appointed a day in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained; whereof 
he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” 
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But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? 
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AFTER ADMINISTERING THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


And with what body do they come? Thou fool, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die. . And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may clance of wheat or of some other grain: butGod giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased Him, and to évery seed his own body. All flesh is not the same flesh: but 
there is one kind of flesh .of men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. There 


. are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 


terrestrial is another. There isone glory of the sun, and. another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars; for one star differeth from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead: it is 
sown in corruption, it is raised. in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: itis sown in 


weakness, it is raised in power: it is sowna natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
body, and there is a spiritual body.—1 CoRINTHIANS xv. . 


To him who believes in the life and im- 
mortality which are brought to light by the 
gospel ; to him who Has the witness of death 
every day presented to his eyes, and who 
feels it continually in his own frame, can it 
ever be unseasonable or unprofitable to hear 
of the ground of his holy faith, of his glori- 
ous privileges, of his exalted hope? Does 


‘the worldling ever tire in calculating his 


gains, and of reckoning over his hoard? Is 
the eager heir ever cloyed in contemplating 
his fair and ample expected inheritance? 
When were the praises, the reported suc- 
cesses, wisdom, and virtue of a darling child, 
a burden on the listening ear of parental af- 
fection? When was the eye fatigued in sur- 
veying the beautiful and majestic fabric of 
nature, or turned away from it with disgust? 
Wherefore, then, should it be apprehended 
that the disciple of Jesus, who has fled for 
refuge to the hope set before him, whose 
brightest prospects open beyond the graye, 
who is rejoicing in the promise of his Mas- 
ter’s coming “the second time, without sin, 
unto salvation;” wherefore suppose that 
such a person could say, “ What a weari- 
ness is it!” when the preacher’s theme is 
the complete restoration of man’s fallen na- 
ture, the resurrection of the body, the perfect 
resemblance of all the members of Christ to 
the glorious head, the final and unfading tri- 
umph of redeeming love? No, well-pleased 
you withdraw from the pursuit of temporal 
pleasure and profit, from surveying the 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of 
them, from contemplating even the more 
glorious wonders of the starry heavens, to 
expatiate over the blissful regions of Ema- 
nuel’s land, to drink of “ the pure river of the 
water of life,” to eat of the fruit of the tree 
of life, to feast on the promise of “new hea- 
vens and:a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,” where there is no more death, 
where the curse is not known, where God 





There is a natural 


himself shall wipe away all tears from all 
eyes. 

“on to the breaking of bread, in com- 
memoration of our Saviour’s dying love to 
perishing sinners, we were led to meditate 
on the final consummation which the ordi- 
nance has directly in view. “As often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lord’s death till he come;” an 
event which involves in itself the fate of 
angels and of men; an event which shall 
exhibit the grandest display of the divine 
power and wisdom, of justice, goodness, and 
truth; an event which is at once the object — 
of just terror, and the purest source of joy. 
One, and that not the least interesting, con- 
sideration connected with the prospect of 
that “great and notable day of the Lord,” is 
that which constitutes the subject of the 
apostle’s reasoning in the passage which 
has been now read, namely, the resurrection 
of the dead. The ground of belief respecting 
this is the truth and certainty of Christ’s 
resurrection, on the third day after his pas- 
sion, conformably to frequently repeated, 
well-known, and minutely particular predic- 
tions respecting this illustrious event. These 
were the subject of the preceding Lecture. 
* Jesus and the resurrection,” were the great 
theme of Paul’s preaching at learned Athens, 
and.of his epistles to the churches, particu- 
larly to the Corinthjans, in this chapter. This 
is the sure foundation which God hath laid 
in Zion, and lo, What a structure is Provi- 
dence rearing upon it! 

The apostle introduces an unbeliever ca~ 
villing at the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and triumphantly demanding, as one defying 
all possibility of reply, ‘“‘ How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they 
come?” Grasping at mere phantoms of world- 
ly hope, credulous as children in admitting 
“the unreal mockery” of a heated imagina- 
tion, men doubt and disbelieve only when 
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the God of truth speaks ; they are careless 
only where their spiritual and everlasting 


interests are concerned: they reject that 
which reason and religion concur to prove, 


_ which the constitution and frame of nature, 


in her unceasing reproductions, stamp with 
striking marks of probability, and which a 
revelation from heaven has rendered infalli- 
ble. The objection of infidelity proceeds on 
the supposition that there is nothing apparent 
in the system of the universe which is ana- 
logous to the resurrection of the body; that 
it is inconsistent with all knowledge and ex- 
perience. The apostle goes on to demon- 
strate that this change, wonderful as it is, 
has its counterpart in nature, and is perfectly 
consistent with appearances which fall every 
day under every man’s observation, and 
which are level to every human capacity. 
He refers the infidel to the universally known 
and understood progress of vegetation, which 
is a constant representation of death and the 
resurrection, of corruptibility and incorruption. 
One of the most obvious and ordinary opera- 
tions in husbandry daily presents the image 
of this great mystery of godliness. The seed, 
O man, which thou castest into the ground, 
is surrendered to loss, to putrefaction, to 
death. It disappears, it seems for ever gone, 


its form and substance, all, all is dissolved.. 


No, sir, it dies but to be quickened. Indeed 
it could not have been quickened, unless it 
had died. What dropped into the earth, a 
single, solitary grain, springs up out of it, 
increased thirty, sixty, a hundredfold. Had 
the little seed never known corruption, 
where would have been that goodly tree 
laden with golden fruit? It fell naked into 
the ground, it rises thence clothed with a 
new, verdant, transparent covering. It every 
day unfolds some latent beauty, it assumes a 
more majestic form, it expands an unknown 
excellence. Its temporary destruction is its 
perennial establishment. 

“So also is the resurrection of the dead.” 
The body was emaciated by disease, it with- 
ered by reason of age, it was lost in the grave, 
it became a mass of corruption. But does it 
follow that it shall remain for ever a prey to 
corruption? Does it follow, that it shall rise 
again with the selfsame qualities which it 
formerly possessed? No, it is the glory of 
God not to raise up again weakness, mor- 
tality, corruption, but out of weakness to 
raise power, to clothe corruption with incor- 
ruption, to swallow up mortality of life. But 
how. is this done? I cannot tell. O man, 
“thou knowest not what is the way of the 
spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the 
womb of her that is with child: even so 
thou knowest not the works of God who 
maketh all.” Who ‘is able to trace and to 
describe the common process of vegetable 
nature? Where is the man that presumes to 
explain that which is least ? Is it any wonder, 
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then, that limited faculties are lost in the in- 
vestigation of that which is greatest? Can 
the clown tell how the handful of “bare 
grain” which he scattered along the surface 
of the ground, has been transformed into a 
multitude of stately, fair and fragrant plants? 
No, and neither can the philosopher. But 
the simplest clown is a philosopher too en- 
lightened. to doubt, or to disbelieve what 
uniform observation and experience have 
confirmed to him. He is too wise to suspend 
the operations of his useful and necessary 
art, till he has discovered the how and the 
wherefore of it. Can the philosopher then 
arrogate to himself the praise of wisdom, 
who refuses the information, and denies him- 
self the consolations of Christianity, because 
he cannot penetrate into every mystery, re- 
solve every difficulty, and dispel all the ob- 
security which it presents? What one art or 
science has been carried to its highest pos- 
sible perfection? Do men therefore neglect 
to avail themselves of the progress which 
has been made in science? And shall the 
most profound of all sciences, but which has, 
of all others, been most successfully investi- 
gated, whose discoveries are far more in 
number, and in their nature infinitely more 
important than all the rest, be laughed to 
scorn, be despised and rejected, because it 
presents “some things hard to be under- 
stood,” because some of its grander discove- 
ries are reserved to a future exhibition, be- 
cause there are “times and seasons,” inter- 
positions, relations, and dependencies “ which 
the Father hath put in his own power.” 
Again, “ God,” it is said, “ giveth to every 
seed his own body.” ‘Thou fool,” argues 
St. Paul, “that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die. And that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain: but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and 
to every seed his own body.” This implies, 
that the change produced by the resurrection 
is not arbitrary or contingent, but established 
by a certain law, conformably to the nature 
and qualities of each distinct species. What 
was wheat, continues to be wheat, after it 
has risen again. What was any other kind 
of grain, when cast into the earth, rises up 
that selfsame kind of grain, and no other. 
The individual substance is indeed changed, 
but the essential properties, the specific and 
distinguishing qualities remain. The same 
vital principle animates it in every state; 
when it sprung up in the germ of the parent 
seed; when it became naked, dry grain; 
when it lay buried under the clod; when it 
mouldered away and died, and when it start- 
ed up again in all the vigour and freshness 
of a new life. Doth not man, in like manner, 
in his body, in his mind, in his condition, un- 
dergo revolutions equally obvious, equally 
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impressive, and yet continue always the 
same? He possesses life and motion long 
before he begins to breathe; he lives, moves, 
and breathes long before he begins to reflect 
and reason. The dawnings of his reason are 
not greatly superior to the instincts of some 
of the brute creation. Arrived, at length, at 
fulness of stature and of understanding, his 
faculties, like the tide at full, are instantly 
on the decline. Accident destroys them, 
vice deranges, disease impairs, age wastes 
them. All the while it was one and the 
same being who struggled in the womb, who 
-erawled in infancy, who tottered in child- 
hood, who flew on the wings of the wind in 
youth, who stately walked in the majesty of 
manhood, who again stooped, bended, totter- 
ed, crept under the pressure of old age, who 
sunk in death. It was the selfsame individual 
who now blazed in all the lustre of talents, 
station, and success, who strutted the envy 
and wonder of mankind, and who now moped 
and blinked in premature second childish- 
ness, the pity and scorn of the world. Ex- 
plain to me wherein consisted the sameness 
which ran through all the successive changes 
of a short and transitory life of threescore 
years and ten, and you will teach yourself to 
conceive what it, is that constitutes the 
identity of that which was sown ‘“a natural 
body,” and which shall be raised “a spiritual 
body.” 

Instead of vainly attempting to account for 
the sameness, is it not rather the part of wis- 
dom to contemplate, and endeavour to im- 
prove the difference of the one from the other, 
as it stands displayed in the person of Christ 
the first-fruits, on the hallowed page of in- 
spiration? The temple of his body was both 
before and after his passion free from stain 
and blemish; but every other human frame 
has in it radical pollution and corruption. It 
is earthly, a mass of clay, taken from the 
earth, dependant upon it, chained down to it, 
and ready to be swallowed up of it again. 
It shall be heavenly, spiritual, impassive ; 
endowed with the capacity of moving with 
the expedition of thought, the celestial ve- 
hicle of an immortal spirit adapted to the 
vigour and activity of that spirit, subservient 
to its will, on the wing at pleasure up to its 
native seat, with the velocity of lightning in 
the east, at the west, according as the com- 
mand of the Most High, or the desire of sur- 
veying his ways and his works may deter- 
mine the choice. Roused by that voice 
which awakens the dead, behold the human 
body arrayed in light; it attempts a region, 
it mingles with elements untried before; it 
spurns the tomb, it mounts on high, it springs 
up “to meet the Lord in the air,” it mixes 
with angels, it checks the aspiring flicht, 
and presents the first-fruits of eternal bliss 
before the throne, it joins with adoration, 
love, and joy in the song of the Lamb: 
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“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation; and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests; 
worthy is the Lamb that was slain to. receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing :” “ bless- 
ing, and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.” 

It is now a vile body; composed of gross 
elements, subsisting on gross aliment, sub- 
jected to the same laws which govern the 
beasts that perish. It may be rendered loath- 
some by sloth, by infirmity, by disease, by 
vice, by death. ‘The loveliest form is in one 
hour so altered, so disfigured, that we are 
obliged to turn from it with horror and aver- 
sion. Abraham must hasten to bury his Sarah 
out of his sight. Remove that transparent 
veil of skin which the hand of nature has so 
curiously spread over the sinews and the 
flesh, and what a frightful spectre instantly 
appears! Imagination shrinks from the hi- 
deous apparition. It shall rise a glorious body 
composed of the purer elements which fly 
upward, living on incorruptible food, a pellu- 
cid wall of fire through which every emotion 
of the soul is distinctly visible, but which no 
sword of the adversary can penetrate, un- 
susceptible of wound, unsusceptible of de- 
pression, of weariness, of pain, of decay. In 
this world of wo the body has a glory not be- 
longing to it, a glory that-is its disgrace, its 
misery; the unnatural, ruinous glory of 
holding the immortal spirit in thraldom, of 
leading its sovereign, captive at its will, of 
bending the heaven-born mind to the igno- 
minious drudgery of the flesh. In the world 
of bliss, the real order of nature shall be re- 
stored, the spirit shall resume its just empire, 
the body shall be invested with its proper 
glory, shall descend into its subordinate sta- 
tion; shall feel its highest gratification- in 
becoming the ministering servant of intelli- 
gence, of rectitude, of benignity. 

That we may not seem all this while to ° 
have been retailing a fond man’s dream, we 
recur to the history of the wonderful changes 
which the bodies of some men have already 
undergone, and from which we may con- 
clude what future changes, through the al- 
mighty power of God, the human frame is 
capable of undergoing. “ By faith Enoch 
was translated that he should not see death : 
and was not found, because God hath trans- 
lated him :” his body, without being resolved 
into its principles, without tasting death, was 
quickened into newness of life, and entered 
into the kingdom of heaven without passing 
through the grave. Moses subsisted for forty 
days together in the mount with God, and 
neither did eat nor drink. On his descent, 
the skin of his face shone, so as to dazzle the 
eyes of the beholder, and to render the in- 
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terposition of a veil necessary. At the age 
of one hundred and twenty years, his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” 
After a lapse of fifteen centuries he revisit- 
ed our earth ina glorious form, to do homage 
on the mount of transfiguration. Elijah un- 
dismayed mounts on fiery wheels to meet his 
God. His body, in an instant of time, ac- 
quires the power of resisting, of repelling 
the flame, or becomes assimilated to it, and 
burns unconsumed. The three children of 
the captivity fall down bound in the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace, but arise and 
walk through the flames uninjured. Paulis 
“ caught up to the third heaven,” carried out 
of himself, transported into Paradise, and 
made to hear “ unspeakable words, which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter.” 

But even those illustrious instances “ have 
no glory, by reason of-the glory that excel- 
leth.” The glory to be conferred on every 
believer's vile body is, that it “shall be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body according 
to the working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself.” Let us, 
therefore, take our ideas of the future “ ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory,” from 
what we know it was in him. What must 
have been the majesty of his person, and the 


dignity of his deportment when he expelled. 


the profaners of the temple, and they an- 
swered him nevera word? With what ener- 
gy and eloquence must he have expressed 
himself, when a multitude under the influ- 
ence of violent prejudice against him, over- 
come by force of truth, exclaimed, “ Never 
man spake like this man.” Behold him in 
the midst of the sea; the yielding waves be- 
come a pavement of adamant under his feet. 
He speaks the word, and the wind ceases to 
rage, and the tempest subsides into a calm. 
Moses endured, supported a fast of forty days 
and forty nights in communion with God ; 
Jesus underwent a similar period of absti- 
nence in the wilderness, being tempted of 
the devil. Mark that band of ruffians, as- 
sembled to apprehend him in the garden: 
they are lost to decency, lost to shame ; they 
are ready to rush upon their prey: He arrays 
himself in mildness, he simply demands, 
“Whom seek ye?’ They instantly feel 
how awful goodness is, they shrink from the 
lustre of his eye. When with native, irre- 
sistible majesty he meets the inquiry, “ Tam 
he,” they went backward, and fell to the 
ground. ; 

Such was the glory of that sacred body 
while as yet it had not invested itself with 
immortality ; while as yet it was liable to 
pain, and sorrow, and death. But he dis- 
played an anticipated view, even in a state 
of humiliation, of that splendour which he 
could assume and lay down at pleasure. On 
Tabor his whole form wasaltered; “ his face 
did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
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white as the light.” This however was to 
undergo an eclipse. The scripture must be 


fulfilled which saith, “His visage was so . 


marred more than any man, and his form 
more than the sons of men.” But after the 
resurrection from the dead, this occasional 
and transient glory became permanent and 
immutable. Behold, he bursts asunder the 
bars of the grave. On the third day he raises 
up again the temple which the hands of 
wicked men had destroyed. Earth and hea- 
ven feel and acknowledge a present Deity. 
The sons of light descend from their thrones 
to announce his revival, to minister at his 
feet. The solid globe is thrown into convul- 
sions. “There was a great earthquake : for 
the angel of the Lord descended from hea- 
yen, and came and rolled back the stone from 
the door,.and sat upon it. His countenance 
was like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow: and for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men.” arly in 
the morning of the first day, he appears unto 
Mary, but “her eyes were holden that she 
should not know him;” she supposes him to 
be the gardener, and in the bitterness of her 
soul exclaims: “ Sir, if thou have borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and 
I will take him away.” In the twinkling of 
an eye, his voice, his appearance changes, 
and as his lips pronounce, in their well-known 
accent, the name of Mary, he stands confess- 
ed to the astonished mourner as her Lord 
and her God. 

Ata more advanced period of that same 
day, we behold him on the road which lead- 
eth from Jerusalem to Emmaus, on which he 
found two of his disciples, “ talking together 
of all these things which had happened.” 
He joins himself to them, as they walked on 
their way in sadness. He enters into con- 
versation with them; he expounds to them 
the Scriptures concerning: himself. They 
are deeply affected, they are edified, their 
hearts burn within them, as he talks with 
them by the way, and while he opens to them 
the Scriptures. But all the while his body 
is concealed under a veil through which 
their eyes cannot pierce. In a moment the 
veil is withdrawn, as he blesses the bread, 
breaks it, and gives it to them; they recog- 
nise their much-lamented, greatly-beloved 
Master, he has resumed his form, and in an 
instant disappears: their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him; and he vanished out of 
their sight. 

In the evening of that same memorable 
first day of the week, the eleven and their 
companions being assembled to worship, and 
the doors carefully shut for fear of the Jews, 
lo, he is in the midst of them speaking and 
dispensing.peace. And yet it is the same 
body which was crucified. It bears the print , 
of the nails which pierced his hands and his 
fect. Tis side presents the scar of the 
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wound inflicted by the soldier’s spear. But 
that celestial body is no longer subject to the 
laws of matter. Walls of stone can neither 
exclude nor confine a spiritual substance.— 
Gates and bars have no power of coercion, 
they are passed without being opened. Be- 
hold the first-fruits of them that sleep. Be- 
hold the proof, the pledge, the model of the 
resurrection from the dead. Behold the 
glory which awaits all the redeemed of the 
Lord, in that day when he maketh up his 
jewels. 

Let us take one glimpse more of the Sa- 
viour’s glorified body. See, he leads out his 
wondering, delighted train as far as to Betha- 
ny, “ seen of above five hyndred brethren at 
once ;” “he lifts up his hands and blesses 
them:” “and it came to pass while he bless- 
ed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven.” Into this blessed 
image, believer in Christ Jesus, thou art go- 
ing to be transformed. That feeble body 
which sometimes can with difficulty creep to 
the house of prayer, to a communion table, 
“shall mount up with wings as eagles,” 
shall behold the stars under its feet, shall 
range through unbounded space, shall ascend 
into the heaven of heavens, shall associate 
with the Cherubim and with the Seraphim, 
with the bodies and ‘spirits of just men made 
perfect, “shall with open face, beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, be changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” Such, 
Christian, is the end of thy faith, the salva- 
tion of the soul, the redemption of the body 
from the grave. Such is the fruit of the 
love of God, the effect of Christ’s death, the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. “Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is.” 

The apostle suggests another very interest- 
ing idea on the subject of the resurrection. 
The children of the resurrection shall all be 
glorious, but the glory of all is not the same: 
for as in the natural world, “there is one 
kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
another of fishes, and another of birds;” as 
there are bodies celestial and bodies terres- 
trial, each invested with its. peculiar and ap- 
propriate glory and excellency, as “there is 
one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the stars; for one star differeth from another 
star in glory: so also is the resurrection of 
the dead.” Next to the uniformity and 
regularity which pervade the system of the 
universe, the diversity and variety of the 
productions of nature, and of the ways of 
Providence, claim our attention and excite 
our admiration. To this diversity the field 
and the forest, the fragrant earth and the 
starry heavens are indebted for all their 
beauty. Hence the brute creation derives 
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utility and importance, and human society its 
being and comfort. Under the addition of 
another orb similar to that which illumines 
and animates the world, nature would be op- 
pressed, and mourn, and expire. Withdraw 
that single, little moon, that speck in crea- 
tion, that mere attendant minister on our 
globe, and what a blank is left in the system, 
what myriads are rendered comfortless, how 
the harmony is destroyed. Countless as 
various are the stars in the firmament; but 
the subtraction, the transposition, the accele- 
rated or retarded motion of one of the least 
of them would unhinge the general frame, 
unsettle the balance, and introduce confu- 
sion. But arranged as they are, counter- 
poised, sustained by the arm of Omnipotence, 
every one lends its portion of- strength, 
beauty, and stability, to the whole. Each 
orb reflects lustre on its opposite; an har- 
monious discord becomes productive of per- 
fect union; every thing differs, and yet every 
thing agrees. In the present imperfect state 
of the moral world, we must not look for the 
harmonious variety which reigns in the king- 
dom of nature. Society presents not only 









va nk, of talents, of possessions, 
but s of opinion, oppositions of in- 
t ermentation of passions. Offences. 
will e, peace must be disturbed, blood 


Ac But in the resurrection of the 
dead the harmonies of grace shall correspond 
to those of nature, for universal nature shall 
be under the dominion of love. ‘Christ 
loved the church, and gave himself for it; 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word; that he 
might present it to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing ; but that it should be holy, and with- 
out blemish.” From what has been said, 
let us, é ‘ 

1. Bless God for the clear light in which 
this all-important doctrine is placed. The 
evidence of it pours into the eye, rushes into 
the heart every step we take. As often as 
we walk out into the corn-field, we have the 
image of death and of the resurrection of 
the dead. The husbandman casts in the seed 
that it might die, that it might see corruption. 
The sight of the springing grain assures us 
that he sowed in hope, and that his hope 
maketh him not ashamed. “So also is the 
resurrection of the dead.” Every time the 
epicure sits down to a feast, he has in the 
dainties of his table a representation of the 
varieties which the day of the renovation of 
all things shall display. Every time that 
the contemplative man “considers the hea- 
vens, the work of God’s fingers, the moon and 
the stars which he hath ordained,” he per- 
ceives an image of the future glory of the 
redeemed. “As one star differeth from 
another star in glory. so also is the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” The weariness and wast- 
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ing of the bodily vigour throws the human 
frame night by night into the semblance of 
death; the freshness of the dawn restores it 
to newness of life; “so also is the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,” “them that sleep in Je- 
sus will God bring with him.” “ Why should 


it be thought a thing incredible with you 
that God should raise the dead?” as not 
that stately oak once a dry acorn? Was not 


that gorgeous bird of a thousand radiant 
colours enclosed in a putrid br ae Did not 
that wonder of every eye, of every ear, 
once crawla poor helpless reptile! How 
grievously do men err, “ not knowing the 
Scriptures and the power of God.” 

2. The doctrine has a happy tendency to 
reconcile the mind to the prospect of our 
own dissolution. The body, the object of so 
rauch anxiety and attention, is after all but 
a flimsy garment, of feeble texture, and of 
perishable materials. And is it indeed such 
2 mortification to lay down an old, rusty, 
galling armour, and go to rest at ease, when 
the labours and dangers of a hard warfare 
are at an end? Is it so very humiliating to 
part with worn out raiment, with filthy rags 
to exchange them for robes of imt 
This is the prospect which the 
opens to the Christian’s hope. 
change which passed upon Josh 
priest in prophetic vision, the e of 
final deliverance, of unfading glory. “Now 
Joshua was clothed with filthy garments, and 
stood before the angel. And he answered 
and spake unto those that stood before him, 
saying, take away the filthy garments from 
him. And unto him, he said, Behold, I have 
caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and 
I will clothe thee with change of raiment. 
‘And I said, let them set a fair mitre upon his 
head. So they set a fair mitre upon his head, 
and clothed him with garments. And the 
angel of the Lord stood by.” These are 
words which deserve to be written, to be 
printed in a book, to be graven with an iron 
pen and lead, in the rock for ever: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth: and 


though after my skin, worms destroy this 


body, yet in my flesh shall I see God, whom 
I shali see for myself, and mine eyes shall be- 
hold, and not another; though my reins be 
consumed within me.” 

3. «I would not have you to be ignorant, 
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brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope.” You have been called, it 
may be, to bury out of your sight what was 
once youth and beauty, talents and virtue, 
wisdom and piety. But these were, on 
earth, necessarily blended with weakness 
and imperfection. That weakness and im- 
perfection remain in the grave, never to rise 
again. What are the transient youth and 
fading beauty of this world? What are the 
talents and the virtues of the wisest and the’ 
best of men, compared to the celestial radi- 
ance, the immortal vigour, the unsullied 
purity, the sublime wisdom of beings shining 
in their Redeemer’s likeness! Were it in 
your power, could you find in your heart, to 
bring back a beloved child, a friend dear to 
you as your own soul, to a state of depres- 
sion, and pain, and sorrow? No, the bitter- 
ness of death is past. The last enemy hath 
done his worst. ‘They were first ready ; 
a have reached home before us. There- 
ore, 

4. “Be ye not slothful, but followers of 
them who, through faith and patience, inherit 
Be constantly aiming at 
higher degrees of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence; at those qualities which, though of 
little estimation in the eyes of men, are in 
the sight of God of great price, and consti- 
tute the glory of the kingdom of heaven. 
Be silently, unostentatiously adding, “ with 
all diligence, to your faith, virtue; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, tem- 
perance; and to temperance, patience ; and 
to patience, godliness; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity.’ For if these things be in you, 
and abound, they make you that ye shall 
neither be barren nor unfruitful in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” “ Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things,” 
seeing that in the resurrection, those “ who 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake,— 
and they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 
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So Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, where he made the water wine. And there was a certain 


nobleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum, 
into Galilee he went unto him, and besought 


for he was at the point of death. Then said Jesus unto 
The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, 
thy son liveth. And the man believed the word that Jesus had spoken 
And as he was now going 


ye will not believe. 
saith unto him, Go thy way, 
unto him, and he went his way. 


when he heard that Jesus was come out of Judea 
him that he would come down and heal his son: 


him, Except ye see signs and wonders 
come down ere my child die. Jesus 


down his servants met him, and told 


him, saying, Thy son liveth. Then inquired he of them the hour when he began toamend. And they 


said unto him, Yesterday, 


at the same hour in the which Jesus said unto him, 


at the seventh hour the fever left him. So the father knew that it was 


Thy son liveth; and himself believed, and 


his whole house. This is again the second miracle that Jesus did, when he was come out of Judea 


into Galilee. —Jouw iv. 46—54. 


Tu most serious businesses of human life | into one 


make but a sorry figure when they come to 
be recorded. Interesting to the individual, 
and for the moment, they awaken no general 
concern, and become to the parties them- 
selves, when the moment is past, “ trifles 
light as air.” The avidity with which fresh 
journals are read, is a perfect contrast to the 
inc.fference with which they are treated on 
the second or the third day. Let a man sit 
down to write the history of his own life; 
let him be the busiest and most important of 
personages, and what has he got to relate? 
A meagre account of the miles he travelled, 
of the bargains he drove, of the spectacles he 
beheld, of the viands which covered his 
table, and of the guests who surrounded it. 
Into this little measure shrink the achieve- 
ments of the great, the splendour, pomp, and 
pride of king's, as well as the short and “sim- 
ple annals:of the poor.” When the pageant 
has passed by, it is as a vision of the night, 
it vanishes into air, it leaves no track behind. 
In vain is the monumental column reared. 
The hand of time erases the inscription, 
shakes the fabric, crumbles it into dust. In 
vain does history promise to save from obli- 
vion, and to confer immortality. The author, 
his work, his subject, the very language in 
which he wrote, all perish. 

Nevertheless there are illustrious excep- 
tions. There have been persons whose names 
are dear to every succeeding generation, and 
who shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance ; who were engaged in pursuits of 
endless utility, and producing events which 
shall never spend their force. And there is 
a record which survives the lapse of ages, 
the ravages of barbarism, the revolutions of 
empire, and which shall outlive the dissolu- 
tion of worlds. There we contemplate the 
deathless glory of the venerable benefactors 
of mankind, who “being dead, yet speak,” 
who were and are the light of the world. 
All those scattered rays of light are collected 





focal point, in the person of Jesus 
Christ. “To him give all the prophets wit- 
ness ;” “all the promises of God in him are 
yea, and in him amen, unto the glory of 
God;”—* the nations of them which are 
saved walk in his light, and the kings of the 
earth do bring their glory and honour into it.” 

In the busiest and most active life there 
are long and frequent intervals of repose. 
Much must be allowed to human infirmity, 
both of body and mind; the spirit may be 
willing, but the flesh is weak. One life 
alone displays an incessant progress in doing 
good; no word idly spoken, no moment un- 
profitably spent, no step unnecessarily taken, 
The night itself is made a season of devo- 
tion, the hour of social refreshment becomes 
an occasion of communicating useful know- 
ledge, a walk into the corn-fields or by the 
shore of the sea, a journey from city*to city, 
an ascent into the mountain, all are sacred 
to one commanding object, the glory of God 
and the good of mankind, the instruction of 
the ignorant, the pardon of the guilty, the 
relief of the miserable. 

The solemnities of the passover being 
finished, Jesus, according to the wisdom 
which directed all his proceedings, thought 
it proper to retire from Jerusalem, and to 
return into Galilee. The road lay through 
Samaria. The inhabitants of that country, 
though descended from the same stock with 
the Jews, and once members together with 
them of the commonwealth of Israel, were 
now cordially hated and despised by them. 
But they possessed the same “lively oracles 
of God,” they looked for the same Messiah 
promised to their common fathers, and they 
gladly received the word when it came unto 
them. The great Prophet whom they ex- 
pected takes this opportunity of paying them 
a visit; they acknowledge him, and believe 
on his name. Having continued with them 
two days, sowing the precious seed, ex- 
pounding from Moses and all the prophets, 
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in all the Scriptures, the things concerning 
himself, and thus extending the boundaries 
of the kingdom of God, he pursued his jour- 
ney to Galilee, and returned “to Cana, where 
he made the water wine.” ° Beside his gene- 
ral and leading object, to preach the gospel 
of the kingdom, he might intend, by re-visit- 
ing that city, to express the affection of a 
kind relation to the new-married pair who 
resided there, to strengthen their union by 
his benediction, by his counsel, by partici- 
pating in their domestic cares and comforts, 
and to confirm them and -the other inhabit- 
ants of the place in the faith which they had 
professed. 

It was so ordered of Providence that at 
the time of his return a distinguished family 
in the neighbouring town of Capernaum was 
visited with a sore affliction. “There was 
a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at 
Capernaum.” ~The word translated noble- 
man signifies courtier, one employed near 
the person, or in the. service of a king. 
Herod was but a delegated and limited sove- 
reign: “Tetrarch of Galilee,” that is go- 
vernor, under the Roman emperor, of the 
fourth part of a province. But he was per- 
mitted to assume the title and state « Bre, 
because it swelled the pride of t perial 
despot to lord it over many subordinate 
dependant thrones. Capernaum being with- 
in the limits of Herod’s government, he no 
doubt occasionally resided in that city, and there 
probably at this time held his court; and 
the nobleman in question. might either offi- 
cially or from affection be in attendance 
upon his master. ' But the vicinity of a court, 
and the rank of nobility, are no security 
against the inroads of disease and death, for 
they too are tainted with sin. The danger 
of losing a child excites a thousand anxieties 
in the bosom of a parent, whatever be the 
station or condition. There are innumera- 
ble circumstances which level all distinc- 
tions. 
are of this description, parental and filial af 
fection, with the kindred charities of the hu- 
man heart, sympathy with the distressed, and 
a desire to assist and relieve them: these 
constitute a dignity, a nobility which God 
alone can bestow, and which the air of a 
court tends rather to blight than to cherish. 
This good man however has not sunk the 
father in the courtier. Anxiety about the 
life of his child suspends the pride of rank, 
the duties of office, the etiquette of nobility. 
“ When he heard that Jesus was come out 
of Judea into Galilee he went unto him, and 
besought him that he would come down and 
heal his gon: for he was at the point of 
death.” nts 

“A city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid.” The fame of Jesus was now spread 
over the whole land. When he came back 







from Jerusalem to Galilee, “the Galileans; 
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received him, having seen all the things that 
he did at Jerusalem at the feast : for they also 


went unto the feast.” ‘The report which they. 


made at home, of his mighty works, as well 
as of his condescension and benevolence, 
had reached the ears of the great, and ex- 
cited attention. We fondly listen to what 
promises ease; we grasp the very shadows 
of probability, and frequently make experi- 
ments with little hope of success. All that 
medical skill could_effect had, in this case 
undoubtedly been attempted, but attempted 
in vain. It is one, and not. the least of the 
evils attendant on poverty, to know of a-re- 
medy. without the means of procuring it. 


‘The rich have at least this consolation in ex- 


tremity, that every thing was done which 
influence could command or money purchase. 
But the nobleman of Capernaum is not to be 
taxed with credulity for believing the report 
concerning Christ, or for building upon it the 
hope of acure which medicine had been un- 
able to effect. Instead ‘of sending for him, 
as in the case of ordinary physicians, “he 
went to him.” The-distance between Ca- 
pernaum and Cana was about a day’s' jour- 
ney, as we may gather from verse 52. . He 
was met on his way homeward, rejoicmg in 
the belief of the power and grace of: Christ, 


dj the day after he had received the assurance: 


“ Yesterday,” said the servants, “at the 
seventh hour the fever left him.” Here then 
we have nobility descending from its state- 
liness, waving ceremony, assuming the form 
of a supplicant. Was it thereby degraded? 
No, to follow the honest impulse of nature, 
to submit to the obligations of propriety and 
decorum, to employ fair means to obtain a 
desirable end, is no degradation, even to a 
prince. Vice alone degrades, and exposes a 
man to shame, and lowers his dignity in the 
eyes of God, and of his fellow-creatures. 
Calamity brings down the Joftiness of the 
human spirit. We havea noted instance of 
this in the history of Ben-hadad the king of 
Syria. In the pride of his heart, in girding 
on his harness, in the confidence of superior- 
ity, he sends this insulting message ‘to the 
king of Israel; “'Thus saith Ben-hadad, thy 
silver and thy gold is mine, thy wives also 
and thy children, even the goodliest are 
mine.” - Unmollified by submission, he as- 
sumes a’ still haughtier tone, and proceeds to 
take by violence what had been quietly yield- 


-ed to him. But brought to himself by a total 


defeat of his formidable army, he lowers his 
tone and humbles himself to the man whom 
he had insulted: servants with sackcloth gir- 
ded on their loins, and ropes upon their heads, 
“came to the king of Israel, and said, Thy 
servant Ben-hadad saith, I pray thee, let me 
live,” a confirmation of the truth of the wise 
man’s observation: “ Pride goeth before de- 
struction: and an haughty spirit before a 
fall.” We would not be thought to insinu- 
49 
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ate that pride is an inseparable concomitant 
of greatness, or insolence of a prosperous 
condition. But-the flattery of inferiors, and 
the constant means of self-gratification, act- 
ing habitually on a principle radically cor- 
rupt, have, without doubt, a very dangerous 
tendency to mislead the understanding, and 
to corrupt the heart: adversity dispels the 
illusion, and tells a man feelingly what he 
is. But for the indisposition of his son, the 
father might have remained a slave to the 
world, and died a martyr to the pride of life, 
and a stranger to the Saviour of mankind. 
Blessed is that dispensation, be it ever so se- 
vere, which loosens a man from the things 
of time, which empties him of self, which 
leads him to God. . 

The faith of this nobleman, as in every 
case, was blended with much infirmity. He 
reposed confidence in the goodness of Christ, 
in the power of Christ to heal the sick ; but 
he weakly imagined that this power could 
operate only on the spot. Under this impres- 
sion he travels from Capernaum to Cana in 
hope of being able to persuade Jesus to ac- 
company him to the former city, and stand 
over. the patient, and rebuke the fever, and 
restore him to health: “he besought him, 


that he would come down, and heal his son, : 


for he was at the point of death.” He urges 
the importance of dispatch, lest death should 
interpose and extinguish hope for ever; for 
his faith carried him no farther than to the 
brink of the grave, and there gave up all 
for lost. It was meet that one who thought, 
who felt, who acted so well, should be 
taught to think, to feel, to act better. 
It was meet he should be taught not to dic- 
tate to divine sovereignty, but to adore, and 
submit to it; taught to enlarge his ideas of 
the power and grace of the Redeemer, as ex- 
tending to airersa space, and to every pos- 
sible state of things. 

only rational interpretation which can be gi- 
ven of the apparent coldness of the reception 
given him by our Lord. Instead of his usual 
promptitude to fly to the relief of distress, 
the importunate and solicitous father meets, 
from the lips)of Christ, with a seemingly un- 
gracious reflection which had nearly chilled 
his heart. “Then said Jesus unto him, Ex- 
cept ye see signs and wonders ye will not 
believe.” In his progress through Samaria 
Christ had found greater faith than in Judea. 
The Samaritans exacted no sign, expressed 
no suspicion, insisted on no condition. “Many 
more believed because of his own word, and 
said unto the woman, Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying: for we have heard 
him ourselves, and know that this is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” But 
his countrymen of Galilee, though they had 
been witnesses of his miracles, were “ slow 
of heart to believe.” They demand further 
evidence, and in the true spirit of Thomas, 
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one of the twelve, who, after all the signs 
and wonders of which he had been a specta- 
tor, resisted the clearest testimony ; “ Except. 
[shall see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, 
and thrust my hand into his side, I will not 
believe.” The nobleman of Capernaum had 
probably expressed himself in sumilar terms, 
and thereby incurred this reproof of his in- 
credulity, which seemed to convey a denial 
of his suit. 

Parental affection perseveres in following 
up his request. He tacitly admits the jus- 
tice of Christ’s censure, but waves discussion, 
and in the anguish of his soul renews his 
supplication to him, to whom misery never 
applied in vain: “Sir, come down ere. my 
child die.” Where the heart is deeply in- 
terested, the “ words are few,” but O how 
forcible! The feelings of a parent are seen 
with approbation by the friend of mankind, 
who knows what is in man, and to whom 
nothing that affects humanity can be a mat- 
ter of indifference. ‘Jesus saith unto him, 
Go thy way: thy son liveth.” That word, 
that one little word, has in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, reached Capernaum, has 
expelled a mortal distemper, has relieved a 
wretched father from a pressure under which 
he was sinking, and has inspired him with a 
confidence never more to be shaken. He 
receives his son as one alive from the dead ; 
he learns to correct his false ideas of the 
power of Christ, and to submit implicitly to 
his decisions. ‘And,th® man believed the 
word that Jesus had spoken unto him, and 
he went his way.” 

The sequel unfolds an amiable, interesting, 
and instructive view of domestic life. When 
the master left his home to go in quest of re- 
lief to his child, the servants of the family, 
some of them actually slaves, entering into 
their lord’s feelings, tend the sick bed of the 
young man with all ‘the attention and solici- 
tude, of humble friends, not with the eye-ser- 
vice of mercenary or compelled drudges. 
They observe every symptom of the disorder, 
they watch over every motion of the patient, 
they outrun his wants and wishes, they trem- 
ble for the issue, they mark with transport 
the moment of convalescence, and, to spare 
the tender parent every unnecessary pang 
of painful apprehension, instead of waiting 
for his return, they send off a deputation of 
their number, the instant that the fever came 
to a crisis, to announce the welcome tidings 
to their beloved master. What honour does 
this reflect on all the parties! Human life 
consists of a reciprocation of kind affections, 
expressions, and actions, or their contraries. 
In vain does the unfeeling, insolent, tyran- 
nical despot expect dutiful, cheerful, cordial 
attachment and submission from domestics 
and dependants. By failure in his own duty, 
he has set them the example of harshness, 
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"want of sympathy, and disrespect. ‘The in- 
ferior almost always takes the tone from his 
superior. If you see obsequious, faithful, di- 
ligent servants, or attentive dutiful, affection- 
ate children, rest assured that the master and 
mistress of the family, that the parents of the 
children are wise, gentle,and good. Most fa- 
milies in the metropolis, especially those of 
high rank, are uncomfortable, because mutual 
attachment subsists not between the rulers 
and the ruled. -It isa mere intercourse of 
accommodation and interest, in which nei- 
ther the heart nor conscience hath any part. 
The paltty consideration of a month’s wages 
settles the account on either side. In the 
remoter parts of the kingdom, the relation of 
master and servant is a tacit compact of un- 
limited duration. The servant is adopted 
into the family, and looks up oo the heads of 
it with filial respect, eratitude, and confidence. 
No separate interest, no divided or contra- 
dictory views and pursuits disturb domestic 
tranquillity. “The family of this nobleman. 
was not far from the kingdom of God, for 


the spirit of love was its governing principle, | 


and God is love.. “ And as he was now going 
down-his servants met him, and told him, 
saying, thy son liveth. ‘Then inquired he of 
them the ‘hour when he began amend. 
And they said unto him, yesterday at the 
seventh hour the fever left him.” 

One of our highest mental pleasures con- 
sists in comparing object with object, in or- 
der to discover coincidence, similitude, dif- 
ference, or contrast. This pleasure must have 
been enjoyed in singular purity on this joy- 
ful occasion. ‘The distance of the two cities 
was well known. It employed a whole day, 
and the exertions of a man of rank.and for- 

‘tune, furnished with all the means of expe- 
ditious travelling, and under the stimulus of 
. paternal affection, to go from Cap¢naum to 
Cana. How pleasant was it to compare that 
distance, and the usual rate of journeying, 
with the inconceivably rapid transition of 
the word of Christ! what a contrast! Here 
then was a demonstration of the controlling 
power of Christ over space; it was not need- 
ful that he should go up or come down, that 
he should be on the same spot with the ob- 
ject of his beneficence, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting a cure. The divine attribute of om- 
nipresence was accordingly displayed. The 
measurements of time are equally well- 
known and understood ; and there was a pe= 
culiarly powerful motive on both sides to 
mark the precise moment. Here an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of instituting a second 
comparison, and lo, what a coincidence be- 
tween the time of the father’s observation 
and that of the servants, that is, when Jesus 
spake the word to the one, and when the 
others perceived a sensible change to the 
better, in their young master’s health! If 
ever the relation of cause‘and effect existed, 
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it was in this case. And here was a display 
of another divine attribute, time as well as 
space subdued to the will of him who filleth 
all space; whose existence was before time 
began to flow, and runneth through the 
whole extent of its.duration; with whoma 
thousand years are as one day, and one day 
asa thousand years; who measureth the 
lapse of moments and of ages by a standard 
unalterable as the ordinances of heaven, and 
by a standard still more intelligible, sensible, 
interesting, and endearing, uninterrupted, 
unwearied acts of loving kindness and ten- 
der mercy. 

It would be ungenerous and unjust 'to as- 
cribe the nobleman’s minuteness of inquiry 
to doubt, or slowness of belief, for the history 
expressly saith, “the man believed the word 
that Jesus had spoken unto him, and went 
his way,” confiding entirely in the truth and 
faithfulness of that word, long before the 
evidence of it met him on the road. But 
that Jesus in whom he trusted graciously, 
gave him this confirmation of his faith, that 





he might feel the solidity of the rock on 
which all his hope rested. Faith is faith, 
though but asa grain of mustard-seed ;, for 
that grain contains an immortal germ, preg- 
nant with all the beauty and richness of a 
future harvest. The apostles themselves 
were sometimes weak, at other times strong 
in the faith: sensible of this, they prayed 
unto the Lord that he would “increase” it. 
The principle is sound, it is vital; it may 
lie dormant, it may suffer depression, but it 
cannot expire. “So the father knew that it 
was at the same hour in the which Jesus 
said unto him, thy son liveth; and himself be- 
lieved, and his whole house.” 

The miracles of Christ always look farther 
than to their immediate object. Application 
is made for the removal of a bodily infirmity ; 
the diseases of the mind are at the same time 
reached by the healing power of the Re- 








deemer, and the spectators are made sensible 
of a diyine energy. ‘The blind man comes 
in hope of having his sight restored, he goes 
away seeing, and with the unspeakably 
greater blessing, the eyes of his understand- 
ing are opened. Behold that helpless para- 
lytic, “borne of four,” stretched motionless 
on his couch. .At the word of Christ he re- 
covers strength, arises, takes up his bed, goes 
forth before them all, and departs to his house, 
not only with a body every whit whole, but 
with a soul relieved from the dreadful pres- 
sure of the guilt of sin: “Jesus said unto the 
sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” Mark these ten lepers, outcasts from 
society, loathsome to themselves, an aborni- 
nation to others, labouring under a malady 
which medicine could not reach; they stand 





afar off, they lift up their voices, they cry for 
mercy. As they went, at the command of 
Christ, to show themselves to the priests, 
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they were cleansed. T'o nine of the ten it 
proved a mere temporary relief, a corporal 
purgation ; the fatal leprosy of sin remained 
to defile the conscience. ‘To the tenth, a 
stranger, a Samaritan, it proved at once the 
cure of bodily disease, and of mental pollu- 
tion; “and one of them, when he saw that he 
was healed, turned back, and with ‘a loud 
voice glorified God, and fell down on his face 
at his feet, giving him thanks: and he wasa 
Samaritan. And Jesus answering, said, 
were there not ten cleansed? but where are 
the nine? There are not found that returned 
to give glory to God, save this stranger. And 
-he said unto him, arise, go thy way ; thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” 

Illustrious to the same purpose isthe history 
of the miracle’under review. The nearer 
and more immediate. object is a sick child at 
Capernaum, ‘restored instantaneously from 
threatening indisposition to perfect sound- 
ness, But consider how many momentous 
circumstances aré involved in that one object. 
The father was a person of the very first 
distinction, connected with the higher 
powers of this world, at the head of a numer- 
ous and well-ordered household, a man of 
urbanity, understanding, and address. Con- 
verted himself to the faith of the gospel, be-. 
hold him disposed to employ the whole weight 
of his influence, of his authority, of his exam- 
pe; in promoting the cause which he himself 

ad from conviction embraced. Incalculable 
is the ‘effect which one man of character, 
talents, and virtue may produce in a court, a 
city, a kingdom, a-world. No one can be. 
solitary either good or wicked. The conta- 
gion whether of virtue or vice is quickly 
caught and communicated, with this differ- 
ence, that in the one case there is a repulsive 
faculty that guards the system against the 
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admission of the gracious principle, and 
which therefore needs to be corrected; 
whereas in the other there is a predisposition 
to absorb the poison, which it requires no 
common skill and attention to prevent. W hat- 
ever might be the more remote, or more ex- 
tensive influence of this good man’s faith and 
piety, the evangelist informs us that it em- 
braced at least the whole of his own family: 
“and himself believed and his whole house.” 
Here was another province, by a strong hand 
rent from the empire of Satan, and added to 
the kingdom of the Messiah; “for he must 
reign till he hath put all his enemies under 
his feet.” 

We conclude with a few practical reflec- 
tions suggested by this portion of our blessed 
Lord’s histery. : 

1.. Events, to our apprehension, casual, or- 
dinary, merely things of course, are, in the 
purpose of the Eternal Mind, order, connex- 
ion, mutual dependence. Our eyes are too 
feeble to discern how delicately fine the 
hinges are on which the mighty machinery 
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of heaven moves. The enterprizes of man 
exhibit the noise and bustle of preparation, 
and violence of exertion, and lo, they come 
to nothing ; they commence in a blaze, and 
presently*issue in smoke. The designs of 
the Most High have, from imperceptible be- 
ginnings, made a silent, unnoticed progress, 
and have acquired strength irresistible before 
attention was excited ; they issue from a dark 
cloud, and advance with growing lustre unto 
the perfect day. _What more common than 
sickness in a numerous family? Uniform 
health, not occasional disease, is the wonder. 
The malady of a beloved child spreads a sable 
veil over an honourable house; it threafens 
to embitter the future days of survivors; the 
hand of death is lifted up to strike the deci- 
sive blow. It is’a critical moment. The 
Lord gives the word. The child lives, the 
parent believes, the whole house is converted 
unto the Lord, an impression favourable to 
Christianity is made on the public mind, the 
domiinion of grace, is extended; and the king- 
dom of glory opens to view. From such a 
hidden source, inaccessible as that of the Nile, 
issues the majestic river, destined to adorn 


-and fertilize distant regions and the nations 


which inhabit them. This day salvation 
came to the house of that nobleman. It wore 
a lowering aspect, but-it brightened as it 
went. 

2. Mark the impartial regards of the great 
Lord of all to his creatures of every order and 
condition. With some men there’isa strong 
prejudice in favour of nobility and affluence, 
as if they implied greatness, generosity, ca- 
pacity. Others are actuated by a prejudice 
equally violent and unreasonable against 
them. Wisdom says, look to the man, and 
not to his circumstances. Goodness is the 
object of commendation and esteem, whether 
in the lk th or the low, the rich or the poor; 
and vice is odious whatever be the condition 
of life. A righteous judge considereth the 
cause, not the rank and character. of the 
parties. And lest there should be an improper 
bias to the side of poverty, as there sometimes 
is to the side of wealth, the law very wisely 
throws in this caution: “ Neither shalt thou 
countenance a poor man in his cause.” Our 
Lord sets the example of this impartiality. 
Nobility could be no recommendation to his 
favour, neither was it any bar in the way. 
The distress, the importunity, the parental 
affection of the man moved his compassion, 
the current of which could not be impeded 
by the consideration of his being a courtier. 

t is amelancholy reflection, “ that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called ;” but itis pleasing 
to reflect that the rule is not absolute and 
universal. The history of the Christian 
church and the state of the world at this day, 
exhibit many glorious. instances of the tri- 
umph of divine grace over the fascination of 
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high rank, the deceitfulness of riches, and | lation to us they derive pollution, ouilt, con- 
the pride of life. As such persons had more | demnation, and death ; and shall we not be 
to combat and to overcome than others, the | stimulated to repair the injury we have done . 


combat and the conquest redound the more 
to the glory of God, in whose strength they 


» overcome. 


3. We have before us an example of high 
moral virtue, existing without a principle of 
saving faith: This nobleman adorned his 
exalted station by qualities estimable in 
whatever rank. He ruled well his own 
house. He was an affectionate parent, and a 
kind master. And when we behold a man 
fulfilling the duties of one relation reputably 
to himself and usefully to others, we are 
bound in charity to believe, that*he acts 
worthily in the other relations of life. When 
an instance of this kind presents itself, it ex- 
cites regret, that such.a one though “not far 
from the kingdom of God,” should neverthe- 
less come short. It is religion that confers 
dignity on high birth, and that gives energy 
to virtue. If then this man were respectable 
and exemplary by his virtuous’ conduct, how 
much more so is he, when faith is added to 
virtue, now that a divine principle sanctifies, 


animates, ennobles every action, and renders | 


ordinary employments not only a reasonable 
but a religiousservice. Morality, then, may 


exist without religion, but there can be no. 


religion without morality. “Faith, if it hath 
not works is dead, being alone:” “ for as the 
body without the spirit 1s dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also.” If in his mere civil 
and moral capacity the nobleman of Caper- 
naum administered his affairs so wisely and 
so well, what must have been the ardour of 
natural affection, his discretion in the manage- 
ment of his household, the propriety of his 
personal deportment, now that his’ under- 
standing is illuminated, and his heart warmed, 
and the path of his feet guided by the sacred 
flame of religion! now that “the grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation had appeared to 
him, teaching” him, as it does all its subjects, 
“that denying ungodliness and wordly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave 
himself for-us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works.” 

4. Do we feel parental solicitude about 
the bodily health, and the mental improve- 
ment, and-the worldly prosperity of our chil- 
dren! What then ought to be the fervour 
of our spirits at a throne of grace, to obtain 
for them an interest in the favour of God, 
the knowledge that maketh wise unto salva- 
tion, the spirit of sanctification, a right to 
‘an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away?” From their re- 





them; and, by nurture, by example, by prayer,” 
and supplication, become the instruments of 
making them “partakers of the divine na- 
ture,” and of raising them to the rank of 
“heirs of God, and joint-heis with Christ.” 
Wo unto them, and unto us, unless they are 
adopted into a nobler family, and exalted to 
higher privileges ‘than those to which the 
birth of nature entitles them; and unless 


‘they “receive the spirit of adoption, whereby 


they may cry, Abba, Father.” What will it 
be to present ourselves, at length, and our 
offspring, whether after the flesh, or after. 
the spirit, or both in one, with joy unspeaka- 
ble, and full of glory, saying, ‘Behold I, and 
the children which God. hath given me!” 
Let this ‘prospect diréct our wishes, dictate. 
our prayers, animate our exertions, till, with 
Israel, we have-power with God, and with 
men, and prevail. 

5. Finally, In the presence of that God 
with whom we have to.do, and of Jesus, 
“ who is God over all, and blessed for ever,” 
all space shrinks into a span, all duration 
intoa moment. “Am TIaGod at hand, saith 
the Lord, and not a God afar off! Do not 
I fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord?” 
Realize that awful omnipresence as a guard 
upon the heart, upon the tongue, upon the 
life; as a ground of hope and a source of 
joy. in every dark and. trying hour. “God 
is avery present help in trouble.” “Though 
I walk’ through the valley of the shadow 
of death I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” He is faithful who hath. promised, to 
his Israel whom -he hath created, whom he 
hath formed, whom he hath redeemed, whom 
he hath called by name. “ When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through, the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee: when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burnt; neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee.” Are “a thousand 
years in his-sight. but as yesterday, when it 
is past, and as a watch in the night?” And 
do “we spend our years as a*tale that is 
told?’ “See then that ye walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil.” There 
is no commodity which men trifle with so 
sadly, when they have it at command, as 
time; apd no one the loss of which they so 
bitterly deplore, when it is in their power no 
longer. Account every instant critical and 
decisive, for undoubtedly many are so. Re- 
member that you are the disciples of him 
who saith of himself; “I must work the 
work of him that sent me while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work.” 
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And when Jesus was entered into Capernaum, there came unto him a centurion, beseeching him, and 
saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously tormented ; and Jesus saith unto him, 
I will come and heal him. The centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy that thou should- 
est come under my roof: but speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed. For I am a man 

under authority, having soldiers under me, and I'say to this. man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. When Jesus heard it he marvelled, and 
said to them that followed, Verily I say unto you, I haye not found so great faith, no not in dsrael. And 
I say unto you, that many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac; and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: but the children of the kingdom shall be east out into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go 
thy way, and’as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. And his servant was healed in the self- 
same hour.—Now when he had ended all his sayings in the audience of the people, he entered into 
Capernaum. And a Certain centurion’s servant, ‘who was dear unto him, was sick, and ready to die. 
And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto him the elders of the Jews, beseeching him that he would 
‘come and heal his servant. And when they came to Jesus, they besought him instantly, saying, That he 
was worthy for whom he should:do this: for he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue. 
Then Jesus went with them. And when he was now not far from the house, the centurion sent friends 

. to him, saying, unto him, Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am not worthy that thou shouldest enter under 
my roof: wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to come unto thee; but say ina word, and my 
servant shall be healed. For I also am’a man set under authority, having under me soldiers ; and I say 
unto one, Go, and he goeth: and to another, Come, and he cometh ; and tomy servant, Do this, and he 
doeth it. When Jesus heard these things he marvelled at him, and turned him about, and said unto the 
people that followed him, I say.unto you, I have not found so great faith, no not in Israel. And they 
that were sent returning to the house, found the servant whole that had:been sick—MarTTHEw vil. 5 


—12. Luke Vii. 1—10. 


Tue various orders of men which exist in 
society are-a demonstration that society is in 
a very imperfect and corrupt state. Restore 
everlasting and universal peace to a troubled 
world, andthe profession ofa soldier is at an 
end. There were then no “battle of the 
warrior with confused‘ noise, and garments 
rolled in blood.” While injustice, violence, 
and cruelty are im the world, there must be 
tribunals, and prisons, and scaffolds. The 
ravages of diseas¢, and the thousand acci- 
dents to which human life is exposed, render 
necessary the interposition of the healing 
art. When the time of the restitution of all 
things shall come, the office of public in- 
structer shall cease. “They shall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, know the Lord: for all shall 
know me, from the least'to the greatest.” 
To this blessed consummation we are en- 
couraged to look forward, when the spirit of 
love shall absorb the flame of discord, and 
make the sword drop from the hand ‘of the 
man of war; when the courts shall be shut 
- and the prison-doors thrown open, because 
fraud and violence are no more; ‘when, in 
the beautifully figurative language of the 
prophet, “ The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid; and the calf, and the young 
lion, and the fatling together, and a little 
child shall lead them. And the cow ‘and 
the bear shall feed; their young ones shall 
lie down together: and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox. And the sucking child 





shall play on the hole of the asp, and- the 


weaned child shall put his, hand on the 
cockatrice den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain: for the 
earth shall be full of the -knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

Certain professions, it has been alleged, 
have in their very nature a corruptive 
quality. That of the’ military man is sup- 
posed to be of this number. The vulgar 
associate with it the ideas of inSolence, fero- 
city, licentiousness, and of other hateful 
qualities. Like every other general censure, 
this too must be taken with many grains of 
allowance, and candour must admit -that 
there are excellent men of every profession ; 
and, in the case of illustrious exceptions from 
the generality of the stigmatized ‘orders, 
higher praise is undoubtedly due to those 
who haye the courage to resist, and strength 
to overcome the temptations to which their 
manner of life, and the very means of earn- 
ing their subsistence expose them, than to 
‘persons who had no such difficulties to en- 
counter. Of this description are the noble- 
man, and the Roman centurion of Capernaum. 
The history of the former, as far as connect- 
ed with that of our blessed Lord, was the 
subject of the last Lecture, that of the latter 


is now to be the ground of our meditation. — 


The two personages present a striking re- 
semblance to each other, in their personal 
character, in their. condition of life, in the 
circumstances which brought them acquaint- 
ed with the Saviour of the world. They 
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dwelt in the same city, perhaps in habits of 
intimacy, for the good naturally attract and 
associate with the good ; the one a courtier, 
the other an officer of very considerable 
rank; both, men of humanity, of gentle man- 
ners, of amiable, of noble deportment; the 
one a suppliant in behalf of a darling child, 
labouring under an attack of the fever, the 
other in behalf of a favourite servant, attack- 
ed by a violent paralytic affection ; both suc- 
cessful in their application, and both deeply 
impressed with the character of their great 
Benefactor. With so many marks of re- 
semblance the two little histories display a 
lovely, affecting, and instructive variety, 
tending to unfold the various shades of the 
human mind, in the changing scenes of 
human life, and equally tending to illustrate 
the grace and power of Christ, ever ready to 
meet every case, adapted alike to the relief 
of the bodies and of the souls of men. 
The person who applied to Jesus Christ 
-on this occasion was a centurion, that is, as 
the. word imports, an officer in the Roman 
army who had a hundred men under his 
command. It corresponded nearly to the 
rank of captain in our military establish- 
ment. Judea was at this time a conquered 
province, in subjection to the authority of a 
Roman governor, and kept in awe by Roman 
soldiery. The Jews vainly boasted that they 
were “ Abraham’s seed, and were never in 
bondage t6 any man ;” whereas it was no- 
torious' to the whole world, that from the 
days. of Egyptian bondage, down to the 
despotism of Tiberius Cesar, their intervals 
of liberty had been few, transient, and in- 
terrupted; and at that very moment they 
were murmuring under the pressure of a 
galling yoke, imposed on their neck, and 
kept there by the strong hand of power ; and 
Jesus Christ convicts them of being in-sub- 
jection to a yoke still more galling and dis- 
graceful : “ whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant of sin.” But such are the self- 
delusions which men practise. Every Ro- 
“man soldier who was seen, every Roman 
coin that circulated through the land, de- 
monstrated that they were not a free people. 
Indeed they were not worthy to be so, for 
they never enjoyed liberty without abusing 
it. Happy was it for the district of Caper- 
naum to be under a government so mild and 
moderate as that of this good centurion. 
The two evangelists who have recorded 
this fact, differ in some circumstances of 
their narration. In reading St. Matthew’s 
account, we are led to suppose that the 
centurion made personal application to 
Christ, for the cure of his servant, whereas 
in the more circumstantial account of the 
transaction, transmitted to us by St. Luke, 
we find thatthe application was made in the 
first instance, through the medium of “ the 
elders of the Jews.” But there is no real 
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| difference between the two historians. It 


was a maxim among the Jews, “a man’s 
proxy is the man himself,” and it is still a 
rule among: civilians, “ What we do by ; 
another we are adjudged to have done our- 
selves.” Ina process of law, a party is said 
to come into court, and to have made such a 
representation, though he appeared only by 
his counsel or solicitor; ‘Thus Jethro came 
to Moses first. by a messenger, with these 
words in his mouth: “1, thy father-in-law, 
Jethro, am come unto thee, and thy wife, 
and her two children.” On receiving this 
message, Moses went out to enjoy a personal 
interview with his family. ‘Thus Solomon 
sent ambassadors to Hiram, who were to ad- 
dress him not in the plural number, but in 
the first person singular, as if Solomon him- 
self had spoken the words face to face: “ be- 
hold, I purpose to build a house unto the 
name of the Lord my God;” and Hiram fair- 
ly considers himself as “ hearing the words 
of Solomon.” | Thus the two sons of Zebedee 
came to Christ, with a petition, through the 
medium of their mother; and thus John 
Baptist, now shut up in a prison, addressed 
himself to Jesus by two of his disciples, say- 
ing, “Art thou he that should come, or do 
we look for another.” Matthew, in con- 
formity- to this mode.of speech and thought, 
represents the centurion as coming in per- 
son to Christ, though at first, through mo- 
desty and humility, he thought proper to em- 
ploy the intercession of others, 

We have here a singularly pleasant open- 
ing into a good mind. This. man was ac- 
customed to command, not to supplicate :. to 
dictate, not to bend. But such is his venera- 
tion for the person and character of Christ, 
that he is awed at the thought of appearing 
in his presence; instead of resorting to the 
exercise of authority, he. has recourse to en- 
treaty, ‘and-hapes from. the interposition of 
men better than himself what he dared not 
to ask on his own account. Does this bring 
his courage under suspicion? Is it likely that 
such-a man would turn his back in the day 
of battle? No, surely. It is the coward that 
struts, and boasts, and threatens ; the truly 
brave are modest, gentle, and unassuming ; 
they speak by thei actions, not by high 
swelling words of vanity. And yet this cen- 
turion had more than one plea of merit to 
advance.. He had borne his faculties most 


meekly in his great office. He had not op- 


pressed, he had not been guilty of extortion ; 
and even this negative virtue merits some 


degree of commendation. On the contrary 


he cherished, encouraged, protected the peo- 
ple whom he was sent to rule. Instead of 
restricting their religious liberty, or per- 
mitting their worship to be disturbed, he 
liberally contributed toward the maintenance 
of public worship, and most probably assisted 
at it. In a word, he was a public blessing. 
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‘Men generally set the full value on the good 
actions which they perform, and are fre- 
quently at pains to make an ostentatious dis- 
play of them, He puts in no claim, exacts 
no acknowledgment, expects no return.— 


The elders of the Jews feel themselves so 
much the more called upon to celebrate his 


good qualities, and to enumerate his benefits. | 


“ They came to Jesus, and besought him in- 
stantly, saying, that he was worthy for whom 
he should do this; for he loveth our nation, 
and he hath built us a synagogue.”. If in- 
deed he had become a proselyte to the Jew- 
ish religion, -that is, a worshipper of the one 
living and true God, as, from the whole his- 
tory taken together, there is little reason to 
doubt a still higher degree of respectability 
attaches to his character. What obstacles 
had he- not to surmount, what prejudices to 
overcome! The prejudice of education in 
the religion of polytheism, or a plurality of 
-gods; the prejudice of profession, which 
sometimes makes it a point of honour to be 
of no religion, sometimes to adhere to the 
first adopted; political prejudice, which would 
have tied him down to the religion of the im- 
perial.court, the source.of all civil and mili- 
tary preferment: and more than all these, he 
had to encounter the formidable laugh of the 
world, the raillery of his. fellow-officers, the 
sneer of witlings. The courage that could 
meet and overcome such discouragements is 
indeed the courage ofa hero. © 
It is now time to inquire into the object 
of this circuitous expostulation. What point 
1s to be carried ?. what interest is at stake to 
- warrant such earnestness and importunity ? 
a servant sick of the palsy and ready to die. 
The. word translated servant, through the 
whole of St.’ Matthew’s-narration, signifies 
boy, a term of ambiguous meaning, being 
employed to denote either child or servant, 
and it determines. the age only, not the 
quality of the patient. But the Greek word 
used by St. Luke, except in one clause, is of 
unequivocal import, and indeed reduces the 
young man’s condition.lower than that of ser- 
vant, for it means slave, and expresses the 
fowest condition of human wretchedness. 
This young person might have been eithera 
prisoner of war, or purchased with money ; 
and slaves of both descriptions were frequent- 
ly endowed with rare accomplishments. ' As 
Providence permitted the boy to sink into 
this degraded state, it was some compensa- 
tion, that he fell into the hands of a kind and 
affectionate master, a man of principle, a man 
of humanity. Where is now the ferocious- 
ness, the insensibility, the indifference of the 
soldier? All melts into sympathy with dis- 
tress, and into a sense of mutual obligation. 
Thus it is that the God who made us, who 
“\knoweth our frame, and who remembereth 
that we are dust,” balances evil with good, and 
either finds a way to escape, or administers 
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strength to support the calamity. Thus ne- 
cessary to each other are the members in 
both the social and the natural body. “If 
the foot shall say, because I am not the hand, 
Iam not of the body; is it therefore not of 
the body? And if the ear shall say, because 
I am not the eye, I am not of the body ; 1s it 
therefore not of the body?” “ And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee ; nor again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you.” 

The case of the little slave was dangerous 
if not desperate. The palsy is a partial death 
of the limbs affected. Here it was.a priva- 
tion of motion, while acute sensibility re- 
mained; he was “grievously tormented ;” 
and this combination of pain and interrupted 
circulation threatened approaching dissolu- 
tion. But the niaxim is excellent both in 
medicine and in morals. “ While there is 
life there is hope,” and religion advances a 
step farther, and says, “ Even in death there 
is hope.” 
lost through. impatience and despair. Till 
Providence has decided, man is bound to 
persevere in the use of means. It is evident 
that the centurion expected every thing from 
the sovereign power, and not from the -per- 
sonal presence of Christ; and herein his 
faith soared much higher than that of the 
nobleman, who had no idea of a cure eflected 
at a distance from the object. But how 
shall we account for the cold, repulsive re- 
ception given to the personal solicitation of 
the nobleman; “except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe:” and for the 
frank and cheerful compliance with the cen- 
turion’s message, “J will come and heal 
him?’ Jesus will have his sovereignty felt 
and acknowledged in all things. Humility 
and selfabasement are the most powerful 
claims of a suppliant,-and the sublimer faith 
has the superior power with God and pre- 
vails. 

Instead of being transported with joy at 
the thought of this. proffered visit, the cen- 
turion’shrinks from the approach of Christ. 
A sense of guilt and unworthiness stares 
him in the face. The presence of a per- 
sonage so pure, so exalted, he feels: himself 
unable to support, and deputes other friends 
to meet Jesus, to renew his suit, but to de- 
precate the degradation of his dignified 
character, by conversing with one so mean 
as himself, and by coming. under a roof so 
unworthy to receive such a guest, Finding 
however that Jesus drew nigher and nigher, 
he at length assumes resolution, and goes 
forth himself to meet him, with a heart over- 
whelmed, overflowing, and a mouth filled 
with arguments. Neyer did imagination 
conceive, never did heart feel, never did 
tongue express a strain of reasoning more 
forcible, more affecting, more sublime. “ The 
centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not. 


Many a promising case has been* 
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worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof: but speak the word only, and my ser- 


vant shall be healed. For I am a man under. 


authority, having soldiers under me, and I 
say to this man, go, and he goeth, and to 
another, come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant, do this, and he doeth it.” The know- 
ledge which he had of his own profession is 
the foundation of his argument. In a mili- 
tary establishment, all must be cheerful sub- 
ordination and prompt obedience. He him- 
self was at once under authority, and in 
authority. He had not the idea of disputing 
the commands of his superior, and he knew 
that his word, that his nod was a law to his 
inferiors. Under this notion of military dis- 
cipline he contemplates the supreme au- 
thority of Christ as extending to all persons, 
elements, and events. His own orders were 
obeyed, though his person were at a distance 
and unseen. What then should retard the 
execution of a will which all the powers of 
nature are. unable to resist? “ Speak the 
word only, and my servant shall be healed.” 

«¢ When Jesus heard it, he marvelled,” not 
as an ordinary man wonders at something 
new, striking, and uncommon. He knew 
what was in man. The marvellous faith 
which he graciously pleased to approve and 
to reward was the operation of his own spirit ; 
but he holds it up as a matter of wonder to 
all who were present, and as a subject of re- 
proof to those of the house of Israel, who, 
with all their superior advantages, possess- 
ing as they did, “the adoption, and the glory, 
and: the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the pro- 
mises ; and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came:” nevertheless received their 
promised, their expected Messiah coldly, 
doubtingly, reluctantly ; and at length utter- 
ly rejected him, and put him to death. This 
leads our blessed Lord to unfold the approach- 
ing admission of the Gentile nations into the 
church of God, by believing and embracing 
his gospel, and the rejection of the posterity 
of Abraham after the flesh, because of their 
unbelief: “And TI say unto you, that many 
shall come from the east, and west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven: but the children 
of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness: there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth.” Jesus delivers this all-import- 
ant doctrine under the solemnity of an “I 
say unto you;” “mark me well; my words 
are true and faithful, they are serious and 
interesting, they concern every one among 
you, they shall all have their accomplish- 
ment.” “The assembly to whom this was 
addressed, consisted of a great variety of 
persons. It was composed of the elders of 
the Jews, who had come to intercede in be- 
half of their benefactor, and who were wait- 
ing the issue ; of the ig cinise himself, ori- 
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ginally a Gentile and an idolator; of the 
friends whom he had despatched to meet 
Jesus, who were likewise, in all probability, - 
Roman soldiers, and of course heathens and 


idolators; and of @ mixed multitude who 
followed Christ wherever he went. .The 
highest privilege which proselyted Gentiles 
could obtain from Jewish bigotry was per- 
mission to worship the true God in the outer 
court of the temple, which was appropriated 
to them, and called by their name. 'T’o them 
how grateful must have been the intimation 
of being made partakers of all the privileges 
of the sons of God! of rising to their full 
and equal rank in the great family of the 
common Father of all, of being admitted into 
the society, and of enjoying the felicity of the 
venerable founders of the Jewish church, a 
branch only of “the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven!” The like precious faith which exalt- 
ed the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
to a place in the kingdom of God, was to be 
diffused in every direction, and to raise men 
“of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues,” to the “ inheritance of a king- 
dom prepared,” for all the faithful, “ from the 
foundation of the world.” The Jews, onthe 
other hand, valued themselves on their ex- 
They scorned to have 
any dealings with even their neighbours and 
brethren the Samaritans. They held them- 
selves contaminated by coming into contact 
with the impure heathen! they appropriated 
to themselves a right to the favour of God. 
To persons labouring under such prejudices, 
which had been instilled into them with their 
mother’s milk, what an awful denunciation 
was it, that not only should the Gentile na- 
tions be received within the pale of the 
church, but received to their own exclusion ? 
“Behold,” exclaims the apostle, m contem- 
plating this very object, “ Behold the good- 
ness and severity of God.”—“ Of a truth we 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him.” But the singular imagery, and the 
very language by which this view of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. is conveyed, deserve a 
particular consideration. May they be deep- 
ly impressed upon our hearts and minds. 
“Many shall come,” says Christ, as he 
surveyed the gradual progress, and the un- 
limited extent of his empire. The narrow 


spirit of Judaism is not peculiar to that peo- 


ple. It seems to be a general character of 
human nature. Abraham and Lot were un- 
der the necessity of separating, because “ the 
land was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together.” How often has a 
well of water kindled a flame among breth- 
ren? Whence come pride and envy ? whence 
come fraud and cunning? whence come 
wars and fightings? whence come monopolies 
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‘and exclusions, but from the selfishness of an 
individual, or of a few, to appropriate to 
themselves what belongs to many! Were 
the operation of this spirit confined to the 
things of time, it might be accounted for. 
The desires of the human mind are unbound- 
ed, and the objects of pursuits are few and 
small. What another acquires seems to be 
so much taken away from me. Though in 
truth there is provision sufficiently ample for 
all; bread enough and to spare, room enough 
and to spare, were the real wants and the 
reasonable wishes of nature to settle the dis- 
tribution. But that the kingdom of heaven 
should be subjected to a monopoly ; that its 
keys should be seized by the bold hand of an 
usurping individual or of an arrogant party, 
would exceed belief, did not the history even 
of the Christian Church establish the fact. 
The disciples of Christ themselves brought 
into his school all the contractedness of their 
Jewish education. Even the mild and affee- 
tionate John was tainted with it. “ Master,” 
said he, “ we saw one casting out devils in 
thy name: and we forbade him, because he 
followeth not with us.” They are for calling 
down fire from heaven to consume a whole 
village of Samaritans, in.resentment of a 
mere piece of incivility. They must have 
the highest places when their Master should 
come to the throne. The kingdom must be 
restored to Israel, whatever -might become 
of the rest of the world. This spirit, though 
frequently and severely reprobated by their 
benevolent Master has unhappily been trans- 
mitted, and mutual anathemas and excom- 
munications have been thundered by furious 
sectaries, who have one after another deso- 
lated the earth, to secure to themselves the 
undivided possession of a heaven which they 
are incapable of enjoying. If the Saviour 
of men says, “zany shall come,” who dares 
to limit. the Holy One of Israel, and to say, 
“ few shall be saved ?” 

“Many shall come from the east and 
west.” "The other two cardinal points are 
specified in a corresponding passage of the 
gospel according to St. Luke, chap. xiii. 29. 
The import of the expression is obyious. It 
denotes the attractive influence of Christian- 
ity over men of every region under heaven, 
and the universal ‘paternal care and Jove of 
Him who “hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.” The day of Pentecost exhibited 
the first fruits of this elorious harvest. When 
the apostles, “filled withthe Holy Ghost, spake 
with other tongues as the spirit gave them 
utterance,” “there were dwelling. at Jeru- 
salem Jews, devout men, out of every nation 
under heaven. Now, when this was noised 
abroad, the multitude came together, and 
were confounded, because that every man 
heard them speak in his own language. 
And they were all amazed, and marvelled, 
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saying one to another, behold, are not all 
these which speak Galileans? and how hear 
we every man in our own tongue, wherein 
we were born? Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and 
Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and 
in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and stran- 
gers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes”’—* and 
the same day there was added unto them about 
three thousand souls.” Since that period what 
have been the triumphs of the Prince of 
Peace! What myriads are now prostrate be- 
fore Him who sitteth upon the throne, and 
before the Lamb, adoring the wonders of re- 
deeming grace, looking, with angels, into 
the great mystery of godliness, if haply they 
“may be able to comprehend with all saints, - 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge!” And what still 
more glorous triumphs remain to be display- 
ed, when “the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
be come in, and all Israel shall be saved,” 
when “great voices in heaven” shall say, 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; 
and he shall reign for ever and ever!” , 

The multitudes who shall thus flock to the 
Saviour, as doves to their windows, from the 
east and from the west, from the south and 
from the north, as they are partakers of the 
faith of the patriarchs, so they shall at length 
be made partakers of their joy: “ they shall 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
the kingdom of God.” What an assemblage 
of delicious images! What prospects has 
the Gospel opened to the children of men! 
Those travellers into a far country have. re- 
turned to their Father’s house. They pur- 
sued various tracks, but all led homeward. 
They were strangers to each other in a 
strange land, but the prevailing family like- 
ness now lets them see that they are brothers. 
They sometimes fell out by the way, but now 
there is perfect love. They had heard of the 
names of their venerable ancestors and res- 
pectable kindred, now they see, and know, 
and rejoice in them. Their pilgrimage is 
ended, their “ warfare is accomplished.” 

“They shall sit down.” They'were laid 
in the grave, they fell asleep, they saw cor- 
ruption. Now they are children of the 
resurrection ; refreshed by the sleep of death, 
they have acquired immortal vigour, they 
have put on incorruption. Sitting is the 
posture assumed for the enjoyment of social 
intercourse, and that is the idea here con- 
veyed. The family is assembled, the banquet 
is prepared, perfect harmony reigns. When 
men return to the bosom of their friends from 
tedious and painful journeys, from perilous 
voyages, from destructive warfare, affection 
suggests many an inquiry, many a communi- 
cation. Alas, how often do we fondly anti- 
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cipate the communications of distant friends 
who are never toreturn! Butof the expect- 
ed guests, of the innumerable company in- 
vited to “the marriage of the Lamb,” not 
one shall be missing, no bitter recollection 
shall intrude, no painful apprehension shall 
arise. And with what subjects of conversa- 
tion are they eternally supplied! With 
what enlarged views of those subjects do 
they discourse! The glories of nature are 
contemplated with new eyes, and excite 
emotions before unfelt. The mystery of Pro- 
vidence, once so intricate and inscrutable is 
unravelled; the mighty plan, the minute 
parts, the universal and the individual inte- 
rest are found in perfect unison. ‘The won- 
ders of redeeming love, intermingling with 
the glories of creation and the mystery of 
Providence, communicating to chem all their 
beauty, all their importance. What a theme 
for the whole company of the redeemed, for 
interchange of personal experience, for mu- 
tual congratulation and delight! What ex- 
alted employment, what inexhaustible source 
of joy for the endless days of eternity ! 

“ They shall sit down with Abraham, ana 
Tsaac, and Jacob.’ There isa natural desire 
in man to be in the company of the eminent- 
ly great, and wise, and good. But this de- 


sire is tempered by a consciousness of our, 


own inferiority. We shrink from the pene- 
trating eye of wisdom, we feel “how awful 
goodnessis,” we blush inwardly at the thought 
of our own littleness, But those ingathered 
outcasts from the east and west feel no un- 
easy apprehensions on being introduced to 
society so dignified, for “ there is no fear in 
love.” They indeed feel their inferiority, 
but it excites no mortification. They are in 
their proper place, and they have their pro- 
per measure of glory. While time was they 
’ pronounced those venerable names with awe, 
they accounted those persons happy who 
could claim kindred to.men so highly distin- 
guished, admission to the court of the Gen- 
tiles terminated their ambition, birth had 
excluded them for ever from the common- 
wealth of Israel. Now they find that they 
are the real posterity of Abraham, “ born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God.” If any man 
hath not the spirit of Abraham, he is none of 
his. By the spirit they are related to the fa- 
ther of the faithful, and he joyfully acknow- 
ledges them as his children, and heirs with 
him of the promises. 

“ They shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” 
This implies a participation of all the privi- 
leges of saints on earth, communion and 
fellowship with one another, as members to- 
gether of that. body whereof Christ is the 
head, and joint “ fellowship with the Father, 
and with the Son Jesus Christ.” Such is the 
kingdom of God in this world, and such the 
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preparation for the inheritance of saints in 


light, for the kingdom which cannot be moved. 
Let us not presume to “darken counsel by ° 
words without knowledge.” Let us not pre- 
sume to draw aside the veil which separates 
a material world from the world of spirits, 
which interposes between time and eternity.. 
Scripture itself after exhausting every image, 
every idea of negative and of positive glory 
and felicity, as descriptive of “the kingdom 
of heaven,” refers us to a future revelation 
of that glory. Paul, “caught up to the 
third heaven, caught up into paradise,” ad- 
mitted to the intercourse of celestial beings, 
and sent back to earth, finds himself incapa- 
ble of describing the heavenly vision. The 
words which he heard were unspeakable, 
which it is not lawful, which it is not possi- 
ble for a man to utter. In this blessed, un- 
defined, undescribed state we leave it: “It 
is written, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” 

The contrast is dreadful: “ But the chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast out into 
outer darkness, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” By “the children of 
the kingdom,” our Lord undoubtedly means 
to denote the posterity of Abraham after the 
flesh, the original heirs of the promises, the 
depositaries of the covenants, who, with all 
the advantages of birth, of education, of a 
revelation which they acknowledged to be 
divine, and of which they made their boast, 
obstinately rejected the promised Messiah, to 
whom all their prophets give witness; who, 
valuing themselves upon, and vainly resting 
in a mere natural descent from illustrious 
ancestors, without inheriting a particle of 
their spirit, wilfully excluded themselves 
from the kingdom of heaven. Their means 
of knowledge, their peculiar privileges were 
a horrid aggravation of their guilt, and a full 
justification of their tremendous punishment. 
The blessedness of the righteous in the hea- 
venly world, is, in the preceding verse, 
represented under the well-known and fami- 
liar image of the banquet, or marriage feast, 
and various passages of the gospel history 
throw light upon the allusion, particularly 
the parable of the ten virgins. Those so- 
lemnities were usually celebrated in the 
night season. The apartments destined to 


the entertainment of the guests were superb- 


ly illuminated.. The bridegroom and his 
train came to-the banqueting house in magni- 
ficent procession, by lamp or torch light. 
The invited guests were admitted through 
the wicket, to prevent promiscuous intrusion. 
As soon as the nuptial band had entered the 
doors were shut. ‘The careless and the tar- 
dy were of course excluded, and no after 
expostulation or entreaty could procure ad- 
mittance ; they were left in outer darkness, 
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rendered more hideous by comparison with 
the splendour which reigned within ; left, in 
the cold and damps of the night, to their own 
bitter reflections, dreadfully aggravated by 
the idea of a felicity to them for ever inac- 
cessible. By a representation so powerfully 
impressive, so easily understood, so awfully 
alarming, were the elders of the Jews ad- 
monished of the guilt, danger, and misery of 
rejecting the counsel of God against. them- 
selves, of refusing the testimony which God 
had given to his Son Christ Jesus. 

After this very solemn digression, Jesus 
returns to the subject which had given rise 
to it, the servant’s malady, and the master’s 
marvellous faith. -He bestows a present re- 
ward on the one, by instantly relieving the 
other. “ And Jesus said unto the centurion, 
Go thy way; and as thou hast believed, so 
be it done unto thee. And his servant was 
healed in the selfsame hour.” Here the Sa- 
viour condescends to be dictated to. He 
yields to the prayer of a faith so very extra- 
ordinary, he proceeds no farther on his way 
to the centurion’s house. ‘The petition runs, 
“speak the word only, and my servant shall 
be healed ;” he speaks the word, he wills the 
cure, and virtue goes out of him to perform it. 

Neither of the evangelists pursue the history 
of the centurion farther. But we have.every 
thing to hope, every thing to believe of a 
man who so eminently distinguished himself 
as an excellent soldier, a kind master, a mo- 
derate ruler, a pious worshipper of God, and 
an humble but firm believer in Jesus Christ. 
In his history the Christian world has to boast 
of another of the triumphs of the Captain of 
salvation, of another successful invasion of 
Satan’s kingdom, of another display of divine 
perfection in the person of Jesus Christ. It 
is not unworthy of remark, that various per- 
sons of the same rank and profession, that of 
centurion, stand with high marks.of approba- 
tion on the sacred page. Next to this most 
respectable character, we find another em- 
ployed on a very trying occasion. . He, with 
the company under his command, was ap- 
pointed to see the sentence of crucifixion 
executed, for soldiers are put upon many a 
painful service, and he was not an uncon- 
cerned spectator of that awful scene. “ Now 
when the centurion, and they that were with 
him watching Jesus, saw the earthquake and 
those things that were done, they feared 
greatly, saying, truly this was the Son of 
God.” ‘The name of Cornelius of Cesarea, 
the centurion of the Italian band, is renowned 
in all the churches of Christ, as “a devout 
man, and one that feared God with all his 
house, which gave much alms to the people, 
and prayed to God alway.” He is further 
honourably reported of by those of his own 
household, as a “ just man, and of good report 
among all the nation of the Jews.” The 
centurion who had charge of Paul and the 
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other prisoners, on the disastrous voyage 
which terminated in shipwreck on the island 
of Melita, paid singular attention to the apos- 
tle, followed his advice, and spared the rest 
of the prisoners, that he might preserve Paul’s 
life. And upon their arrival at Rome, when 
this generous officer delivered over the rest 
of his charge to the captain of the guard, he 
had sufficient credit and ability to express 
his friendship for our apostle, by procuring 
for him a greater enlargement of liberty: 
“ Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with 
a soldier that kept him.” 

From this interesting story let us learn, 

1. To despise no man’s person, feelings, 
opinions, profession, or country. His person 
is what God made it, and he makes nothing 
that‘is in itself contemptible. You are bound 
in equity to respect the feelings of another, 
for you wish that your own should not be 
handled rudely. It ill becomes one who has 
himself formed so many erroneous opinions, 
and veered about so frequently with the flit- 
ting gale, to prescribe a standard of opinion 
to other men. Unless a profession be radi- 
cally, and in its own nature sinful, those who 
foHow it ought not to be condemned in the 


lump: if it expose to peculiar temptations to 
act amiss, he who resists the temptation and 
overcomes himself is the more estimable. 


Over the place of his birth a man had no 


more power than over the height of his sta- 


ture, or the colour of-his skin. It is an object 
The apostle 
Peter received a severe and just rebuke on 
this head by a vision from heaven. ‘He was 


prepared, and he needed to be prepared, for 
the exercise of his ministry at Cesarea, and 


to the family and friends of the excellent 


Roman centurion already mentioned, and 


whom his Jewish pride had taught him to 
hold in contempt, by a thrice repeated man- 
date which he dared not to disobey: ‘ What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon.” Let us consider it as addressed to 
ourselves. ‘ Why dost thou judge thy bro- 
ther? or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother? for we shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ.” 

2. The fearful doom denounced against un- 
believing Jews ought to operate asa warning 
to still more highly privileged Christians, lest 
any man ‘fall after the same example of 
unbelief” “ For if the word spoken by an- - 
gels was steadfast, and every transgression 
and disobedience received a just recompence 
of reward; how shall we escape if we ne- 
glect so great salvation; which at the first 
began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard him?” 
We sometimes express contempt for the 
pagan world, sometimes affect to pity the 
blinded nations, and without hesitation pre- 
sume to pass a sentence of final condemna- 
tion upon them. The unhappy tribes of 
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Africa, in particular, Christian Europe calmly 
reduces to the condition of beasts of burden 
* inthis world, with hardly an effort to amelio- 
tate it in the next. And yet they are men, 
they possess many virtues which ought to 
put their tyrants to the blush, and which will 
one day rise up in judgment against them. 
We despise the miserable Jews, and stigma~- 
tize them as infidels, as if all those who bear 
the name of Christ actually believed in him. 
“ Boast not against the broken-off branches ;” 
—thou wilt say: The “branches were bro- 
ken off, that I might be graffedin. Well; 
because of unbelief, they were broken off, 
and thou standest by faith. Be not high- 
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minded, but fear: for if God spared not the 
natural branches, take heed lest he also spare 
not thee.” I conclude with the solemn de- 
nunciation of Christ himself, respecting the 
men of his generation, and which is still in 
equal force. “The men of Nineveh. shail 
rise in judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: because they repented at 
the preaching of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater 
than Jonas is here. The queen.of the south 
shall rise up in the judgment with this gene- 
ration, and shall condemn it: for she came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon ;-and, behold, a great- 
er than Solomon is here.” pains 
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After these things Jesus went over the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. And a great multi- 
tude followed him, because they saw his miracles which he did on them that were diseased. And Je- 


sus went up into a mountain, and there he sat with his disciples. 
When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw a great company come unto him, 
bread, that these may eat? (and this he said to prove him: for he himself 
Two hundred penny-worth of bread is not sufficient 

One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, 


was nigh. 
Philip, Whence shall we bw 
knew what he would do.) Philip answered him, 
for them, that every one of them may take.a little. 


And the passover, a feast of the Jews, 
he saith unto 


saith unto him, There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes, but what are 


they among so many? 


And Jesus said, Make the men sit down. 


Now there was much grass in the 


ee So the men sat down, in number about five thousand. And Jesus took the loaves; and when he 
ad given thanks he distributed to the disci ples, and the disciples to them that were set down; and like- 


wise of the fishes as much as they would. When the 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost. There 


were filled, he said unto his disciples, Gather up 
ore they gathered them together, and filled twelve 


baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves, which remained over and above unto them that had 
eaten. Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that Pro- 


phet thatshould come into the world.—Joun vi. 1—14. 


Tue course of nature is a standing mira- 
ele. To be an atheist is to cease from being 
aman. To think of arguing with such a 
one is to undertake a labour as fruitless as 
attempting to reason tie lunatic into a 
sound mind. A case like this ought to ex- 
cite no emotion but compassion, mixed with 
gratitude to God that he has not reduced us 
to a condition so deplorable. Refinement in 
reasoning is, in general, both unprofitable 
and inconclusive. The man of plain com- 
mon sense may advantageously observe and 
devoutly acknowledge the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Great Supreme in the regular 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, though he 
cannot trace the process of the 
on the waters of the ocean; or of the wind, 
in conveying the fluid to the mountain’s top ; 
or of gravity, sending it down to water the 
plains beneath; or the supposed influence of 
the moon, or of the melting of the polar ices, 
producing an alternate and regular flux and 
reflux on our shores, or in our rivers. Of 
what importance is the theory of vegetation, 
compared to the simple but valuable labour 
and experience of the gardener and husband- 


sun’s action. 


man? The same observation applies to the 
religion of the Gospel. Here the learned 
have no advantage whatever over the illite- 
rate. It consists of a few plain, unadorned 
facts, authenticated by the testimony of a 
cloud of unsuspected witnesses; of a few 
simple, practical truths, level to the most or- 
dinary capacity; and of a few precepts of 
self-evident importance, which it highly con- 
cerns every man to observe. Should it be 
alleged that these are blended with things 
hard to be understood, it is admitted. And 
here again the wise and prudent have no 
superiority over the vulgar, but both meet 
the God of grace as well as the God of na- 
ture exercising his divine prerogative, in 
ministering to the necessities, while he checks 
the pride and presumption of man. 

The miracles of our blessed Lord which 
have hitherto passed in review, had a more 
limited object. ‘Their design was to relieve 
individual, or domestic distress; they were 
an appeal, public indeed, to the understand- 
ing and senses of all who witnessed them, 
but slightly felt, imperfectly understood, and 
little improved, as by the parties more 
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immediately interested in them. They were 
granted to importunity, and asa reward to 
the prayer of faith. That which is the sub- 
ject of the passage now read, embraces a 
much wider range than any of these, and is 
the spontaneous effusion of his own divine 


benevolence and compassion. ‘Ten thousand 
persons, at a moderate calculation, were at 
once the witnesses and the subjects. of the 
miracle, and in a case wherein it was im- 
possible they should be mistaken, for they 
had every sense, every faculty exercised in 
ascertaining the truth. And here he waits 
not; as in other. cases, till the ery of misery 
reaches his ear, but advances to meet it, to 
prevent it; he outruns expectation, and has 
a supply in readiness, before the pressure of 
want is felt. 

The duration of Christ’s public ‘ministry, 
from his baptism to his passion, has been 
calculated from the number of passovers 
which he frequented. ‘This, as may be sup- 
posed, has occasioned considerable variety of 
Opinion. The attentive reader will probably 
adopt that of our illustrious countryman, 
Sir Isaac Newton, who reckons five of these 
annual festivals within the period. The first, 
that recorded in the 2d chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, at which he purged the temple, 
predicted his own death and resurrection, 
and performed sundry miracles. The second, 
according to that great chronologist, took 
place a few months after our Lord’s con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria, which 
he founds on that text, John iv. 35—* Say 
not ye, there are yet four months, and then 
cometh harvest? behold, I say unto you, lift 
up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they 
are white. already to harvest.” The third, a 
few days prior to the sabbath, on which the 
disciples walked out into the fields, and 
plucked the ears of corn, when he cured the 
impotent man at the pool of Bethesda. The 
fourth, that which was now approaching at 
the era of this miracle; and the fifth, that 
at which he suffered. The people were now 
therefore flocking from all parts of Galilee, 
on their way to Jerusalem to keep the pass- 
over: and this accounts for the very extraor- 
dinary number who at this time attended his 
preaching and miracles. 

“After these things,” says John. The 
other three evangelists connect this scene, 
in respect of time, with a most. memorable 
event in the history of Christianity, the de- 
capitation of John Baptist in the prison.— 
When these melancholy tidings were told to 
Jesus, Matthew informs us, that “ he departed 
thence by ship into a desert place apart: and 
when the people had heard thereof they fol- 
lowed him on foot out of the cities. And 
Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, 
and was moved with compassion toward 
them, and he healed their sick;” and then 
immediately follows the miracle of feeding 
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the multitude, recorded with exactly the 
same circumstances in all the four evange- 
lists. Mark affixes an additional date. It 
was at the time when the disciples returned 
from the execution of their first commission, 
with an account of their success: “ And the 
apostles gathered themselves together unto 
Jesus, and told him all things, both what they 
had done, and what they had taught.” On 
this Jesus proposed a temporary retirement 
from the public eye, for the conveniency of 
private conversation, of repose, and of the 
necessary refreshment of the body: “And 
he said unto them, come ye yourselves apart 
into a desert place, and resta while: for there 
were many coming and going, and they had 
no leisure so much as to eat. And they de- 
parted into a desert place by ship privately ;” 
and this, as before, prepared for the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes. The self-same cir- 
cumstances are minutely narrated in Luke’s 
gospel. These mark the precise epoch when 
Christ went over the sea of Galilee, and re- 
tired with the twelve to a mountain in the 
desert of Bethsaida. But though he went 
by water, to escape for a season the multi- 
tudes which, thronged after him, the place of 
his destination is discovered, and thousands, 
filled with impatience, admiration, gratitude, 
hope, outstrip the speed of the vessel, by a 
circuitous journey along the shore of the 
lake. Their motives were various. The 
powerful principle of curiosity attracted’ 
many. A thirst of the word of life impelled’ 
others. “A great multitude followed him, 
because they saw the miracles which he did 
on them that were diseased,” and many had 
themselves “ need of healing.” An affecting 
view is exhibited of Christ’s benevolent 
character. As from the elevation of the 
mountain he beheld the people pressing for- 
ward by thousands to the spot where he was, 
all thoughts of food, of rest, of accommoda- 
tion lost in an appetite more dignified and 
pure, his bowels melted: “ And Jesus, when 
he came out, saw much people, and was 
moved with compassion toward them, because 
they were as sheep not having a shepherd: 
and he began to teach them many things.” 
The sight of a great assembly of men, 
women, and children, must ever create a 
lively interest in every bosom alive to the 
feelmgs of humanity. The view of his 
mighty host melted Xerxes into tears, merely 
from reflection on their natural mortality.— 
What then are the “bowels and mercies” of 
the compassionate friend of mankind, on sur- 
veying innumerable myriads ready to perish 
everlastingly for lack of knowledge, dying 
in their sins! He feels even for their bodily 
wants, which, in the ardour of their spirits, 
they seem to have themselves forgotten, and 
a supply is provided before the cravings of 
nature have found out that it was necessary, 
And thus a gracious Providence, in things 
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both temporal and spiritual, outruns not only 
the supplications of the miserable, but their 
very hopes and desires. 

“The day began to wear away,” they 
were in a desert place, the multitude was 
prodigiously increased, they had fasted long, 
no provision of either victuals or lodging had 
been made, and the adjacent villages promised 
but a slender accommodation of either, even 
had there been money to purchase them. A 
case of truly aggravated distress! The fore- 
thonght and sympathy of the disciples went 
no farther than to suggest the propriety of 
an immediate dismission of the assembly, 

. while sufficient lightremained to procure what 
was needful for exhausted nature. “ When 
the day began to wear away then came 
the twelve, and said unto him, Send the mul- 
titude away, that they may go .nto the towns 
and country round about, and lodge, and get 
victuals: for we are here in a desert place.” 
But their gracious Master looked much far- 
ther, and felt more tenderly. He addresses 
himself particularly to Philip, who was of 
the city of Bethsaida, and might be supposed 
to know the state of the country, and how 
much it could produce in ah emergency of 
this kind, on the supposition that their stock 
of money was equal to the demand: “he 
saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy. 
bread that these may eat?” Why the ap- 
peal was personally made to Philip, may be 
accounted for from some peculiarity in that 
disciple’s character. He appears to have been 
one of those who slowly, suspiciously, reluct- 
antly admitted the evidence of their Master’s 
divine mission; for we find him, long after 
this, discovering a diffident, scrupulous in- 
credulous disposition; and his kind Master 
administering a just and seasonable rebuke: 
“Philip saith unto him, Lord, ‘show us the 
‘Father, aid it sufficeth us. Jesus saith-un- 
to him, Have I been so long time with you 
and yet hast thou not known mé, Philip? he 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and 
how sayest thou, then, show us the Father?” 
Thus was it needful that the witnesses -of 
the truth to others should have their own 
doubts completely removed. And, thus, He, 
who knew what was in man, will bring out 
of the man himself what is in him; not with 
the insidious design of deceiving and expo- 
sing him, as men often act by each other, 
but of making him feel his own weight; of 


enabling him to form a just estimate of his- 


wisdow and strength; of affording him a 
fresh and irresistible proof of his Master’s su- 
preme power, and divine intelligence. “This 
he said to prove him: for he knew what he 
would do.”. 

We have here a most sublime representa- 
tion of the Redeemer’s foreknowledge of 
the natural reasonings of the human mind, 
and of the existence and effect of second 
causes. That a thousand persons, of as ma- 
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ny different inclinations, pursuing as many 
different interests, with as many different ca- 
pacities, should be brought to one point, : 
should co-operate in promoting the same pur= 
pose, should, unknown to each other, inva- 
luntarily enter into exactly one and the.same” 
pursuit, is not to be explained on the com- 
mon principles of human sagacity, and can 
proceed only “ from thé Lord of hosts, who 
is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working.” Philip immediately has’ recourse 
to arithmetical calculation; he estimates the 
multitude at so many, he examines into the 
state of their finances, and finds them deplo- 
rably deficient: “two hundred pennyworth 
of bread is not sufficient for them, that every 
one of them may take a little.” No, the diffi- 
culty was not to be thus resolved. Neither 
was the matter much mended to human ap- 
prehension, when Andrew, Simon’s brother, 
brought information that there was a lad pre- 
sent who had five barley loaves and two small 
fishes to dispose of. He himself sets no great 
store by his intelligence ; a single loaf toa 
thousand men appeared to him a mere no- 
thing, an aggravation rather than an allevia- 
tion of the distress: “ but what,” says he, 
despondingly, “are they among so many?” 
The case is thus brought to an extreme 
point. Five thousand men, beside a multi- 
tude of women and children, probably to an 
equal, if not a greater number, feel the pres- 
sure of hunger, and of no one of our natural 
appetites are we more acutely sensible than 
of this; every one of this myriad, therefore, 
down to the youngest child, was a distinct 
and a competent witness upon the occasion, 
of the individual and of the general calamity, 
and of the total want of an adequate supply. 
Providence thus frequently permits things to 
come to the very verge of wo, that man 
may feel his own weakness and insufficiency, 
feel his entire dependence, and learn to ac- 
knowledge and to adore the seasonable in- 
terposition of heaven; that God may be seen 
as “our refuge and our strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” 

As if every preparation of human sagacity 
had been made, Jesus with dignified compo- 
sure, commands, saying, “ Make’the men sit 
down.” The attention and sympathy of 
Christ are observable in minute circumstan- 
ces. His guests had passed a day of uncom- 
mon fatigue; they were now overtaken with | 
two great infirmities, want of food and want 
of rest. A standing meal, weary as they 
were, would have been an unspeakable bene- 
fit; or to have stretched out their exhausted 
limbs to repose, even with a slender provi- 
sion, for “the sleep of a labouring man 1s 
sweet, whether he eat little or much.” He 
who careth for oxen, who feedeth the raven, 
who sustaineth the sparrow on the wing, 
“shall he not much more” hear the cry of 
human wretchedness? Both the precious 
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gifts of bread and rest are bestowed at once, | 
and both unhoped for, both unasked. “Make 
the men sit down:” and it is remarked, 
« Now there was much grass in the place.” 
What a delicious assemblage of natural and 
interesting beauties! It was the still eve- 
ning of a day in spring; the fragrant fertile 
earth had spread an ample carpet, at once 
delightful to behold, pleasant to the smell, 
and softened to the pressure of the faint. 
Twenty thousand eyes are turned in silent 
expectation to their common friend and 
benefactor. The very order of their ar- 
rangement embellishes the scene, and the 
subdivisions and straight lines of art set off 
the majestic irregularity of nature: a hun- 
dred rows of fifty men each. What, com- 
pared to this, was the royal “ feast which the 
king Ahasuerus made unto all his princes, 
and his servants: the power of Persia and 
Media, the nobles and princes of the pro- 
vinces!”? What, compared to this, was the 
great, but impious feast, which “ Belshazzar 
the king made to a thousand of his lords!” 
These noisy and profane revels were quickly 
disturbed, and issued in sorrow. What a 
different spectacle did the mountain in the 
desert of Bethsaida present! All is calmness 
and harmony, all is peace and joy. ‘The 
great Master of the feast surveys his vast 
family with complacency and delight! they 
behold in him their condescending teacher, 
their merciful physician, their liberal pro- 
vider, their almighty Lord, in whom all ful- 
ness was pleased to dwell. 

«« And Jesus took the loaves.” He mira- 
culously supported his own body for forty 
days in the wilderness, without eating or 
drinking; and the same divine power could 
undoubtedly have refreshed and sustained 
this great multitude, for a night, without 
bread, as easily as by a supernatural multi- 
plication of it. But this would have been 
less sensible and convincing; and natural 
vigour of constitution might have been sup- 
posed equal to the load. In the method of 
relief which our Lord was pleased to employ, 
every man had the witness within himself, 
and could bear a clear testimony concerning 
all around him, that not the powers of nature, 
but the God of grace had ministered to their 
common necessities. “And, when he had 
given thanks:” ‘two different words are 
employed by the evangeélists to describe this 
action of our Saviour. The first three say, 
“he blessed” the loaves, pronounced upon 
them a solemn and powerful benediction, 
in virtue of which they became prolific, and 
multiplied far beyond the extent of the de- 
mand. Our evangelist represents him as 
“ giving thanks,” ascribing to God his hea- 
venly Father the glory of every gift of an 
indulgent Providence, whether bestowed in 
the order of natural increase, or produced 
by an extraordinary interposition, The form 
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of words, employed by Christ on this occa- 
sion, most probably blended both ideas, as 
indeed they cannot be easily separated. ‘To 
give thanks for what God has given is a de- 
vout acknowledgment of dependence upon 
him, a tacit expression of hope in his good- 
ness for the time to come, and the most 
likely means of increasing our store. He 
acted as the great pattern of his disciples, 
teaching them in difficulty to look up to hea- 
ven for direction and assistance, to improve 
the blessings of Providence by referring them 
to their great Author, and to cast every fu- 
ture care on him who hath helped hitherto. 
Man cannot pronounce a benediction capable’ 
of communicating efficacious virtue, but, 
what is equivalent to it, he can “ in every 
thing, by prayer and supplication with 
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thanksgiving, let his requests be made known . 


unto God;” and time employed in devotion 
is not loss, but unspeakably great gain. 

“ He distributed to the disciples and the 
disciples to them that were set down: and 
likewise of the fishes as much as they would.” 
The fare was ordinary, barley bread and 
dried fish. “ The full soul loatheth an honey- 
comb; but to the hungry every bitter thing 
is sweet.” Mark, the quality of the food is 
not changed, the quantity only is increased, 
for the object of the miracle was not to pam- 
per luxury, but to satisfy hunger. The dis- 
ciples had nothing to give but what they 
first received. And what must have been 
their astonishment, their satisfaction, as they 
walked from rank to rank, to behold the food 
not’ diminish, but multiply to the mouth of 
the eater! No murmuring could arise on 
acconnt ofa partial distribution, for all had 
enough and to spare. No doubt could arise 
respecting the fountain of supply, for every 
ear heard the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth; every eye beheld 
his face lifted up to heaven, and his hands 
extended to diffuse plenty. The body and 
the mind were refreshed together, with food 
convenient for them. Thus seasonable, thus 
suitable, thus satisfying are the good and 
perfect gifts which come down immediately 
from the Father of lights. The self-same 
miracle, my friends, is repeated day by day, 
through a different process, and we observe 
it not, we feel it not. An unseen hand 
“causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man:” it,“ bringeth 
forth food out of the earth; and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to 
make his face to shine, and bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart.” “ O that man 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of 
men !” 

“ When they were filled, he said unto his 
disciples, Gather up the fragments that re- 
main, that nothing be lost.” ‘There is a cri- 
minal forethought about to-morrow which 
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the Gospel condemns, because it implies dis- | 


trust of the care, wisdom, and goodness of 
Providence, and because it, mars the enjoy- 
ment, and encroaches upon the duties of to- 
day. 
pious forethought, which both reason and 
religion highly approve and powerfully re- 


commend, because it is the co-operation of. 


human sagacity with the benignity of Pro- 
vidence ; and the happiest and most honour- 
able condition of man is exertion, as if no 
supernatural aid were to be expected, and 
reliance on God, as if human efforts amount- 
ed to nothing. ‘“ Gather up the fragments ;” 
was the command of Him who had the power 
of multiplying without end, but who would 
lay himself under no Obligation to exert a 
miraculous energy to repair the profusion, 
or supply the negligence of thoughtless man, 
What occasions the present dearth of every 
necessary of life? Not the unkindness of 
heaven, for the earth has yielded her increase, 
and our garners are full; but cruel oppres- 
sion on the one hand, and abominable waste 
on the other. The precious fruits of the 
ground are, contrary to nature, hoarded up in 
expectation of glutting avarice witha higher 
return, till they corrupt; or they are vilely 
cast away by the minions of opulence and 
grandeur, who care not what they destroy, 
because the master’s fortune ‘is able to sup- 
port the expenditure. It is one, and not the 
least of the evils of war, that of the provi- 
sion necessary to the maintenance of fleets 
and armies, one half at least goes to loss, 
through dishonesty, carelessness, and wilful 
prodigality. This profusion is often found 
in company with a hard and stony heart. 
It appears to have constituted great part of 
the criminality of the rich man in the Gos- 
el. He“ was clothed in purple and fine 
inen, and fared sumptuously every day.” 
But this was not in itself sinful, nor is it 
charged upon him as guilt. The offal of 
his table was not wisely used. While de- 
testable luxury reigned within doors, the 
ery of misery at the gate was disregarded. 
The beggar Lazarus desired, but desired in 
vain, “to be fed with the crumbs which 
fell from the rich man’s table.” It isin every 
man’s power to reduce the price of provi- 
sions, Let him purchase no more than what 
is needful, and Jet him be careful to look af- 
ter the fragments which remain. The opu- 
lent man is responsible for the inhumanity, 
the extravagance, the criminal neglect of 
his domestics, and to no purpose does he 
exclaim against the rapacity of combinations 
to engross and enhance, while he is foster- 
ing the mischief by the wretched economy 
of his own household. “ Let nothing be lost” 
is the economy of nature, the maxim of true 
wisdom, and a precept of Christianity. 
“ Therefore they gathered them together, 
and filled twelve cae with the fragments 
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of the five barley loaves, which remained 
over and above unto them that had eaten.” 
Thus the miracle was complete: ample pro- 
vision was made for the moment, and a les- — 
son.of prudence given for all Cenerstiaiil 
The bodies of thousands were refreshed by 
homely but wholesome food, and the sacred 
impress of divine truth was applied to the 
human heart. Thus transitory. things are 
rendered permanent, and provision made for 
supporting the body is converted into food for 
the immortal soul. 

The conviction - produced was perfectly 
natural, and it operated uniformly on: the 
minds of the whole assembly: “ Then those 
men, when they had seen the miracle that 
Jesus did, said, this is of a truth that Pro- 
phet that should come into the world.” There 
was, therefore, it is evident, a generally pre- 
vailing expectation of the appearance of the 
august, personage whom the prophets had 
announced; and what proof of a divine mis- 
sion more illustrious could be displayed, than 
that which had just reached the understand- 
ing through all the avenues of sense? But it 
is truly humbling to observe the perpetual 
intrusion of a worldly spirit. That prophet 
whom all ranks looked unto and waited for, 
all ranks thought proper to invest with tem- 
poral power and splendour. The idea of 
raising him to kingly supremacy is imme- 
diately entertained. What quality could a 
prince possess that led more certainly to 
success than that’ of subsisting his armies, 
without the expence and incumbrance of ma- 
gazinest Under this impulse the multitude 
are disposed instantly to rear his standard, 
and to enlist in his service. And whena 
man faithfully examines himself, he will find 
that the world, in some form or another, is 
lurking in his heart. He will find time, and 
sense, and self blending with his purest, 
most generous, most exalted views, and di- 
recting his most seemingly disinterested ex- 
ertions. Jesus demonstrates that he is much 
more than a king, by withdrawing from po- 
pular applause and proffered royalty. “ When 
he perceived that they would come and take 
him by: force, to make him a king, he de- 
parted again into a mountain himself alone.” 
He meets and relieves their real necessities, 
but retires from their projects of power and. 
ambition. ‘To the demand of Pilate, “ Art 
thou the king of the Jews?” this was his 
modest reply: “ My kingdom is not of this 
world, If my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews: but now 1smy 
kingdom not from hence.” 

We conclude with a few practical reflec- 
tions. 

1. The law of man’s nature is a stated re- 
ligious monitor to him. Every day he hun- 
gers, he thirsts, he waxes faint, he must lie 
down and go to ai He is as often admo- 
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nished of his frailty, of his dependence, of his 
obligations. Let the animal functions be ever 
so little deranged or suspended, and the whole 
nan, spirit as well as body, pines and lan- 
Eales An eye which never slumbers nor 
eps watches him by night and by day. An 
unseen ha peat his board, fills his cup, 
feedeth him with food convenient for him. 
A careless spirit overlooks common mercies, 
lightly esteems them, wastes, perverts, abuses 
them. And where the hand of God is. not 
seen, felt, and acknowledged, there can be 
no enjoyment ‘superior to that which the 
beasts of the field have in common with the 
- rational creation.. The devout spirit refers 
all to Deity, and thereby a relish is commu- 
nicated to the simplest and most ordinary 
things. “A dinner of herbs where love is, 
a dry morsel, and. quietness therewith,” far 
exceed the luxury of the “stalled ox,” and 
‘of “a house full of sacrifices.” «Hergin the 
poor have infinitely the superiority over the 
rich and great. Hunger seasons the poor 
man’s food, thirst sweetens his cup, labour 
softens his couch. He beholds his daily sup- 
ply coming from the bounty of a Father in 
heaven, he gives God thanks. Thus medi- 
tates the Psalmist in contemplating the pro- 
vidential care exercised over all creatures, 
especially those of the human race: “‘ Man 
goeth forth unto his work, and to his labour, 
until the evening. “O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy riches: so is 
this great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts. "There go the ships; there is that 
leviathan, whom thou hast made to play 
therein. These wait all upon thee, that thou 
mayest give them their meat in due season. 
That thou givest them they gather: thou 
openest thine hand, they are filled with good. 
Thou — thy face, they are troubled: 
thou takest away their breath, they die and 
return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy 
spirit, they are created; and. thou renewest 
the face of the earth. The glory of the Lord 
‘shall endure for ever: the Lord shall rejoice 
in his works.” Thus is the eye of man, from 
‘day to day, alternately directed to the ground 
out of which he himself was taken, to behold 
the support of his life likewise springing up 
out of it, and to heaven, toward “ the Father 
of lights,” for, “every good gift, and every 
perfect giftis from above.” God, in his great 
mercy, has not entrusted to human reason 
the preservation of the body, but constantly 
warns him by an animal instinct of what his 
frame requires, and renders that savoury to 
sense which he knows to be necessary to 
life; and thus pleasure and duty, as they 
ever ought, go hand in hand. “O that 
men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men; for he satisfieth the long- 
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ing soul, and filleth the hungry soul with 
goodness.” ot 

2. If God is pleased to humble man, and 
to suffer him-to hunger, it is to “make him _ 


know that man doth not live by bread only, 


but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live.” © In the 
animal part of hismature he is reduced to the 
level of the beasts that perish; in his spirit 
he rises to the rank of angels, he draws sup- 
plies immediately from the Father of spirits, 
he feeds on immortal food, he drinks of the 
“ pure river of water of life, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb.” The 
Christian, like his divme Master, has meat to 
eat which the world knows not of “My 
meat,” says he, “is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work :” and, speak- 
ing of his doctrine, in contrast to the support 
and refreshment of the natural life, “ Who- 
soever drinketh of this water shall. thirst 
again: but whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him’a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life;” and again, under the same 
image of necessary food: “ My Father giveth 
you the true bread from heaven. . For the 
bread of God, is he which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world. And 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life: 
he that cometh to me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” “* Blessed are they which do hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” ‘For the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink; but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” The 
believer’s feast is thus described by one who 
was a liberal partaker of it: “ Being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we 
have access by faith into this grace wherein 
we etindggnd rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God. And not only-so, but we glory in tri- 
bulations also: knowing that tribulation work- 
eth patience ; and patience, experience ; and 
experience, hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed; because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
which is given unto us;” and in another 
place, “I know whom I have believed, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against 
that day.” ‘Iam now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I 5 oa my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous. 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appear. 
ing.” “a 

_ 3. In proportion as this spiritual appetite 
increases, attachment to the world will di- 
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minish. Nature, says the proverb, is satisfied 
with little, and grace with still less. The 
disciple of Jesus knows and feels that he has 
here no continuing city, and therefore seeks 
one tocome. He “coveteth no man’s silver, 
or gold, or apparel.” While the rich world- 
ling is pulling down his barns and building 
greater, in which to bestow his fruits and his 
goods, laying up treasure for himself, with- 
out being rich towards God, the follower of 
Christ is employed in laying up “treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.” .He desires “a better 
country, that is, an heavenly:” he looks for 
“a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” His master has taught 
him, when he prays, to say not, “give me 
much goods to be laid up for many years,” 
but “ give us this day our daily bread;” “my 
heavenly Father knoweth what things I real- 
ly need.” He knows that the day of the Lord 
cometh, “ in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be burnt 
up.” He, according to the promise of God, 
who cannot lie, “looks for new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” Hence he learns “in whatever state,” 
Providence may be pleased to put him, 
“therewith to be content.” “I know,” says 
Paul, “both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound: every where, and in all 
things, I am instructed, both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” “Brethren, the 
time is short, it remaineth, that they who 
weep be as they who weep not; and they 
that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; and 
they that buy, as though they possessed not; 
and they that use this world, as not abusing 
it; for the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” 
4. Let the ministers of Christ remember 
_ that they are “stewards of the mysteries of 
God,” and that “ it is required in stewards, 
that aman be found faithful.” That which 
they deliver to others, they themselves re- 
ceived from the Lord. There is one and the 
same fare provided for them, and for their 
fellow-servants, and the provision is at once 
excellent and abundant. Every one is en- 
titled to the portion most suitable to him, and 
in the proper season.. “ New born babes,” 
in Christ, “ desire the sincere milk of the 
word, that they may grow thereby.” “ But 
strong meat belongeth. to them that are of 
full age, even those who, by reason of use, 
have their senses exercised to discern both 
good and evil.” In various ways may a 
steward be found unfaithful to his trast. He 
may be negligent, and then the household 
runs into confusion and every evil work; 


every one does that which is right in his 
own eyes, and of consequence every thing 
goes wrong. He hay withhold what is due, 
and the family s ere food may b 



































improperly mixed, an eby changed into - 
poison. He may be injud ine, rae ali-~ 
ment of the healthy and vigorous is adminis- 
tered to the puny and feeble, while the deli- 
cate nourishment that suits sickliness and im- 
becility is presented to maturity and strength. 
He may be deliberately wicked, and betray 
the trust:which he was appointed to guard. 
As a contrast to this melancholy picture, 
turn your eyes to the portrait of that faith- 
ful steward, and. able minister of the New 
Testament, the apostle of the Gentiles, in 
the solemn appeal which he makes to the 
elders of Ephesus, on bidding them @ final 
farewell: “ Ye know, from the first day that 
I came into Asia, after what manner I have 
been jvith you at all seasons, serving the: 
Lord ‘with all humility of mind, and with 
many tears and temptations which befell me 
by the lying in wait of the Jews; and how 
I kept back nothing that was profitable unto 
you, but have showed you, and have taught 
you publicly, and from house to house, testi- 
fying both to the Jews and also tos the 
Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. And now, 
behold, I go. bound in the spirit unto Jerusa- 
lem, not knowing the things that shall befall 
me there: save that the Holy Ghost witness- 
eth in every- city, saying, that bonds and 
afflictions abide me; but none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of 
the grace of God.” “I take you to record 
this day, that I am pure from the blood of all 
men; for I have not shunned to declare unto _ 
you the whole counsel of God—remember, 
that, by the space of three years, I ceased 
not to warn every one night and day with 
tears.—I have showed ‘you all things, how 
that:so labouring ye ought to support the 
weak; and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” But there is an 
appeal still more solemn and affecting, and 
in circumstances infinitely more interesting, 
that of the chief Shepherd himself, addressed 
to his heavenly Father, in the near prospect | — 
“of his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” “I have glorified thee on 
the earth: I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me todo. And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with 
the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was. I have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest me out of 
the world; thine they were, and thou gavest 
them me: and they have kept thy word. 
Now they have known that al] things, what- 












h the words which 
id they have received 
n surely that [ came 
; and they have believed tha 
u didst send me.” “ Holy Fatfler, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, as we 
are. j 
5. Let not the constant and regular ope- 
rations of Deity, in the course of nature and 
providence be overlooked. Like the people 
who “did eat of the loaves and were filled,” 
we take and enjoy the repast, but discern 
not the miracle which produ it. The 
natal traces the progress of vegetation 
as” Bgftoggements as a branch of science. 
The husbandman pursues it as his destined 
occupation, he casts seed into the ground, 
leaves it there and goes to sleep, observes it 
* day after day springing and growinggup, he 


ee 


knoweth not how; first the blade, then the, 


ear, after that the full corn in the ear, but 
his eye and his heart are all the while set on 
the time of putting in the sickle, when the 
harvest is come. The eager merchant too 
watches the process, as a commercial specu- 
latién, as favourable or unfavourable to his 
plans of buying, and selling, and getting 
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. With what ‘a different eye does a 
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devotional 


irit contemplate Deity spread- 
ing a table foley i pls ives! 7 
Christian conside e far his own 
board, whether simple or : ous, flowing 
in whatever channel, comiit m the east 


or fram the west, from the south or from the - 


north, as a supply immediately furnished by 
the hand of his fosvonly Father, as chil* 
dren’s. bread, as a foretaste of the rich pro- 
vision of his Father’s house above. This 
communicates to ordinary things a ba =f 
unknown to the banquets of the lux 

and the proud. ‘With the five thousand he 
beholds his God in person feeding him. He 
passes from the table which he calls his own, 
and at which his diyine Master sat as a 
guest, though invisible, to that which Jesus 
emphatically calls his, and he finds it reple- 
nished “with all the fulness of God.” He 
eats is satisfied, he goes on his way 
rejoicing, he advances from strength to 
strength, he mounts up as on eagles’ wings, 
he runs and is not weary, he walks and 
faints not. Thus may every one of us in 
the Zion that is above appear before God. 
“The grace of the Tail Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen.” 
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